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MODERN DICTIONARY 
O F 
A R T 8 and SCIENCES; 


COMPLETE SYSTEM OF LITERATURE. 


In which will be introduced every modern Improvement that has been 
made therein by the Learned and Ingenious of this or any other Nation; 
more particularly thoſe valuable Diſcoveries that have been communi- 

_ cated by ſeveral Members of the Royal Society, the Royal Academy, 
and the Society fir the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce. Among the various other Branches of Learning, the following 
will be particularly and copiouſly explained, viz, 


Agricnlture, Dialling, Hydraulics. Navigation, 
Anatomy '| Dioptrics, Hydrography, | Optics, 
Architecture, Ethics, Hydroltatics, Painting. 
Arithmetic, - Gardeniag, Law, Perſpective. 
Altronomy, Gauging, Logic, | Pivloſopiy, 
Book-keepiag, Geography, Maritime Affairs, Phytic, 
Biography, Geometry, Military Affairs, Pneumaticy, 
Botany, Grammar, - Mathematics, Rhetoric, 
Catoptrics, Gunacry, Mechanics, Sculpture, 
Chemiltry, _ Heraldry, Merchandize, Statics. 
Chronology, Hiſtory, Metaphylics, ' Surgery, 
Commerce, | Horſcmanſhip, Meteorolog) , | SUry eying. 
Coſmography. g Huſbandry, | Muſie, Theology, Ec. &c. 


The whole greatly improved and modernized from every Dictionary that 
hath preceded it, and ornamented with upwards of Two Hundred 
Figures, neceſſary to illuſtrate and embelliiſh the Work. 


The. Hiſtorical, Theological, Philoſophical, | Biographical, and 


Grammatical Parts, 
By the Rev. PERCIVAL PROCTOR, M. A. 
The Aſtronomical, Mechanical, and every other Branch of the Mathematics, 


By WILLIAM CAS TIE AU. 


Teacher of the Mathematics, and Maſter of the Academy, oppoſite 
Berner's-Hreet, in Oxford-ſtreet. 
The other Articles by * * * men particularly converſant in the reſpectire 
Subject they have undertaken to cxplain. 


Printed for the AuT#253 end ſold by G. Kear ly, No. 40, Fleet- ſtreet. 
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THE MODERN 
D 1 CT ION "ACRES 
3 SU 
ARTSANDSCIENCES. 


te Thoſe Articles which are marked thus * are totally 
omitted in every other Ditticnary of Arts and Sciences. 


A } 4 
The firſt letter of the alphabet N of the ingredients that immedi- 
in Latin, Engliſn, French, and | ately precede it in the preſcript ion. 

7 moſt of the preſent languages of AAM, a meaſure for liquids uſed at 
Europe. It has deſervedly the firft place | Amſterdam, containing about ſixty three 
on account of its ſimplicity,” very little pounds averdupois weight. 
more being neceſſary to its pronunciation A, the eleventh month of the civil 
than openingthe mouth. 4s a vowel it | year of the Hebrews, and the fifth of 
has in Eng iſh a three-fold found : thort, ¶ their eceleſiaſtical year, which begins with 
as in bat, cat, Cc. long, as in date. ſite, | the month Nifan. It anſwers to the 
Itte, Oc. and obſcure as in call, fall, &c. | moon of July; which is part of our 

In the julian calerdar, A is the firſt of | month of the fame name, and to the be- 
the dominical letters. I: was alfo of uſe | ginning of Auguſt: it conſiſts of thirty 
in the Roman comitia, or at!lemblies, for | days. On the firſt of this month, the 
making laws, when the people had two | Jews faſt in memory of Aaron's death; 
tables given them : on the one were the } and on the niath of this month, becauſe 
two letters, U. R. uti gat, implying | on that day the temple of Solomon, and 
their aſſent ; becauſe a motion for a ncw | that erctted aſter the captivity, were 
law was called regatio: on the other the | burnt ; the ſormer by the Chaldeans, and 
letter A, antiquo, or antiguam ve, to ſig- | the latter by the Romans. I he ſame day 
nify their diſſent. In capital cafes allo | is likcwite rema» kable among the Jens 
they had two tables covered with wax, | for the publication of Adrian's edi, 
on one of which was the letter A, for | whereby they were forbid to continue in 
2 ſeluo; and on the other C, for condemns : | [udea, or even to look back at Jeruſalem, 
whence the former is called by Cicero ſa- | in order to lament the defolation of that 
Iatarit, and the latter t His. city. Thecighteenth of the ſame month 

A is alio an abbreviation, and often | is alſo a faſtamong that people; becauſe 
found in modern writers; as A. D. for | the lamp in the lanttury was that niglit 
anno domini, A.M. artiur: 1:gi/er, maſtcr | extinguiſhed, in the time of Ahaz. 


ä 


_—_— 


of arts, &c. Among logicians, A is uſed AB4COT, the name of a cap of Nate, 

to denotc an univerſaialiurmative ptopoſi- formerly worn by the kings of England: 

tion, | | the ſapericr part of it formed a double 
A, 2, ora a, is uſed by phyſicians as an | crown, 

abbreviation of ara, and figaiſies an equal B ABAC Us, 


Ne. I, 


ABA 

ABACUS, in architecture is the ſupe- 
rior member of the capital, to which it 
ſerves as a kind of crown. It was origi- 
nally intended to repreſent a ſquare tile 
laid over a baſket, an accident which Vi- 
truvius tells us gave occaſion to Callima- 
chus, an ingenious ſtatuary of Athens, to 
invent the firſt regular order of architec- 
ture. 

Ihe abacus ſtill retains its original 
form in the Tuſcan, Doric, and Tonic or- 
ders : but in the Corinthian and Compo- 
ſite, its ſour ſides or faces arc arched in- 
wards, having ſome ornament, as a role, 
or other flower, in the middla 

ABACUS, is a term alſo uicd for a con- 
cave moulding on the capital of the h uf- 
can pedeſtal And Andrea Palladio calls 
the Plinth above the echinus, or boultin 
in the Tuſcan and Doric orders by the 
lame name. 

ABACUS, among the ancient mathe- 
maticians, ſigniſied a table covered with 
duſt, on which they drew their diagrams ; 
the word, in this ſenſe, being derived 
from the Phoenician abat, duſt. 

ABACUS Pythagoricus, the common 
mnltiplication table; ſo called from its 
being invented by Pythagoras. 

ABAF'T, a naval term, fipnifies to- 

ards the ſtern. Thus, when any thing 
is faid to be abaft the mizzen- maſt, it im- 
plies that the object is between the miz- 
zcn-maſt and the ſtern. 

ABAPTISTON, in ſurgery, ſignifies 
the perſorating part of the trepan ; be- 
eauſe it is prevented from ſinking ſudden- 
ly into the {kvll and wounding the brain. 

* ABAS, in hcathen mythology, the 
ſon of Hypothoon and Meganira, who 
entertained Ceres, and offered a facrifice 
to that goddeſs; but Abas ridiculing the 
ceremony, and abuling her, ſhe ſprinkled 
him with a certain mixture ſhe held in 
her cup, on which he became a water- 
lizard. 

ABAS, a weight uſcd by Perſian mer- 
chants in weighing pearis. It is one 
eighth leſs than the European caratt. 

ABASED, «baſe, in heraldry, is ap- 
plied to the wings of eagles, &c. when the 
extremity points downwards to the point 
of the ſhield, or when the wings are 
ſhut ; the natural way of bearing them 
being extended, 

To ABATE, (French altre, to pull 
down, overthrow, or demoliſh) a term 
uſed by lawyers, both in an active and 
neutral ſenſe; as to abate a caſtle, is to 
beat it down. To abate a writ is, by 
ſome exception, to defeat or overthrow it. 
A ſtranger abateth ; that is, entereth up- 
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A B B 
on a houſe or land void by the death of 
him that laſt poſleffed it, before the heir 
takes poſſeſſion, and ſo keeps him out; 
wherefore, as he that putteth out him in 
poſſeſſion is ſaid to difleize ; fo he that 
ſteppeth in between the former poſſeſſor 


and his heir, is ſaid to abate. In the 
neuter ſignificat ion thus; the writ of the 


| deſendant ſnall abate; that is, ſhall be 


diſabled, fruſtrated, or overthrown. 'Ihe 
appeal abateth by covin ; that is, the ac-- 
cuſation 15 defeated by deceit, 

To ABATE, in the manege, ſignifies 
the performing any downward motion 
properly. I hus a horſe is ſaid to abate 
or take down his curvets, when he puts 
both his hind legs to the ground at once, 
and obſerves the tame exattneſs in all 
the times, 

ABATEMENT, in heraldry, ſigni- 
fies ſomething added to a coat of arms, 
in order to leflen its true dignity, and 
point out ſome imperfeQion, or ſtain, 
in the character of the wearer, 

ABATOR, in las, is one who enters a 
houſe or lands void by the death of the 
laſt poſſeſſor, before the true heir. 

ABBESS, the ſuperior of an abbey, or 
convent of nuns, who enjoys the ſame 
privileges over them as the abbots over 
their monks. Her ſex does not indeed 
allow an abbeſs to perform the ſpiritual 
functions annexcd to the prieſthood ; but 
there are inſtances of ſome abbeſſes who 
have the privilege of commiſſioning a 
prieſt to act for them. 

ABBEY, a religious houſe or place, 
where perſons rctire from the world to 
ſpend their time in ſolitude and devotion. 
— The wonderful eſteem ſuch men for- 
— acquired, procured them very large 
privileges, exeqnptions and riches, which 
they drew from the people by the inven- 
tion of maſſes for the living and the dead, 
diſpenſat ions, jubilces, indulgencies, &c. 

* ABBEYS, diffolution pf in England 
in 1536, in the reign of Henry VIII. 
As the monks had ſlandered Henry the 
Eighth in many particulars, and even de- 
bauched a great number of his ſubjecis 
from their allegiance, he, after having de- 
liberated. with his council, ordered a ge- 
neral viſitation of the monaſteries, that 
ſtrict enquiry might be made into their ti- 
tles, revenues, the morals of the friars and 
nuns, and the regulations obſerved in 
each order. By this expedient Ee forefaw 
he ſhould be able to undeceire the public 
in their opinion of the ſanctity of ſuch cha- 
racters, and wreak his revenge upon the 
monks, whom he conſiderd as his impla- 
cable enemies, and augment his revenue 

with 


1 
with their ſpoils. + Thomas Cromwell, 


being choſen viſitor-general, appointed 
ſubſtitutes for the examination of the 
monaſteries, where they found ſuch ir- 
regularities, and ſcenes of vice, det uch- 
ery, and impoſture, as were diſgraceful to 
religion, and indeed ſhocking: to human 
nature. The examiners, who were by no 
means friends to monaſtic inſtitutions, 


did not fail to exaggerate thoſe particulars - 
in their reports. They firſt threatened 


the delinquent fr:ars and nuns with all 
the ſeverity of the law, and then infinu- 
ated, that, in order to avoid puniſhment, 
and conceal the diforders they had com- 
mitted, they ſhould reſign their houſes to 
the king, who would take care to provide 
for the ſubſiſtence of every individual. 
This advice was followed by a great num- 
ber of priors, with the concurrence of their 
monks; and the report of the commiſfſion- 
ers was publithed, that the world might 
ſee there was an abſolute neceffity for 
ſuch a general vifitation. Then appeared 
a. minute detail of the moſt ſurpriſing e- 
- normities. Many convents were rent in- 
ro factions, which exerciſed the moſt bar- 
+ barous cruelties upon one another, as they 
chanced to predominate. They carried on 
an idolatrous traffic, by impoſing upon the 
ſuperſtitious people with relics and images. 
In ſome houſes the viſitors found the im- 
plements of clipping and coining. The 


majority of the nuns in many nunneries , 


were pregnant; a great number of abbots 
and monks were convicted of criminal cor- 
reſpondence with harlots and married wo- 
men; and, not a few detected in the gra- 
tification of unnatural luſts, and other 
brutal practices. After this publication, 
the King, as the head of the Englith 
church, abſolved of their vows all the 
monks who had engaged in a religious 
life before the age of four and twenty; 
and permitted all the reſt to quit their mo- 


naſteries, and live as ſeculars, — to 


their own pleaſure. But this permiſſion 
producing very little effect, Henry had re- 
courſe to other meaſures. The parliament 
had impowered the king to nominate two 
and thirty perſons, to make a collection 
of eccleſiaſtical conſtitutions; and now 
that act was confirmed. The king repre- 
ſented to the parliament in this ſeſſion, 
that the great number of monaſteries was 
an expence to the Kingdom, and defired 
them to apply ſome remedy to this evil: 
in conſequence of which remonſtrance, 
they paſſed an act, ſuppreſſing all mona- 
ſteries, whoſe revenues did not exceed two 
hundred pounds; and appropriated their 
income for his majeſty's uſe, By this 


| 


, 


| 
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law, the crown acquired the yearly value 


of two and thirty thouſand pounds, befides 
'a capital of above one hundred thouſand 
pounds, on the plate, ornaments, and ef- 


fects of churches and convents. Then he 
erected a new court of juſtice, called the 
court of the augmentation of the king's 
revenue, for taking cognizance of all ſuch 
ſequeſtrations. The clergy met in convo- 
cation, propoſed, that a new tranſlation of 
the Bible into the Engliſh language ſhould 
be made, and publiſhed for the ſake of 
thoſe who did not underſtand Latin; and 
though this motion was vehemently” op- 
poſed by Gardiner, and his party, Cran- 
mer carried his point. The King was 
petitioned to employ ſome capable perſons. 
to tranſlate the ſcriptures ; the queen ſe- 
conded the petition, with which Henry 
complied ; and though we know not who 
the tranſlators were, the work was in 
three years, printed at Paris. Henry 
having obtained all he wiſhed from the 
parliament, diſſolved that aſſembly, after 
it had continued fitting fix years a longer 
term than parliament had ever ſubſiſted 
fince the beginning of the Engliſh mo- 
narchy.- | 
ABBOT, the ' ſuperior of an abbey or 
convent of monks. In the firſt ages of 
chriſtianity, abbots were men of 
plainneſs and fimplicity, contented with 
the government of their own monaſteries, 
without pretending to any ſhare in eccle- 
faſtical affairs. But being called from 
theſe obſcure retreats to oppoſe the here- 
hes which too often appeared in the 
church, they became ambitious of power, 
and endeavoured to render themſelves in- 
dependent of the biſhops, It was however 
ſome time before they could carry their 
point of independency ; but having ſuc- 
ceeded in that attempt, they ſoon obtained 


| the title of lord, together with other 


badges of epiſcopal authority, particularly 
the mitre. Hence aroſe new ſpecies 

diſtinctions between the abbots ; thoſe 
were termed mitred abbots, who were pri- 
viledged to wear the mitre, and exerciſe 
epiſcopal authority within their reſpe&ive 
precincts. Others were called crofiered 
abbots, from their bearing the eroſier, or 
paſtoral ſtaff, Others were called ætu- 


menical, or univerſal abbots, in imitation 


of the patriarch of Conſtantinople: while 
others were termed cardinal abbots, from 
their authority over all other abbots. 
The principal diſtinctions at preſent ob- 
ſerved between abbots, are thoſe of regu- 
lar and commendatory. The former take 
the vow. and wear the habit of their or- 
der: And the latter are ſeculars, hough 

B 2 they 
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they are obliged by their bulls to take 
orders when of proper age. - 
Before the reformation in England, 


there were elective and preſentative ab- 
bots , ſome who were mitred, and ſome 
who were not. Thoſe who were mitred 
had epiſcopal authority within their limits, 
being exempted from the juriſdiftion of 
the biſhop ; while the others wete ſubject 
to the dioceſan in all ſpiritual government. 
The mitred abbots were lords of parlia- 
ment, and called abbots ſovereign and ab- 
bots general, to diſtinguith them from the 
other abbots. And as there were lords ab- 
bots, fo there were alſo lords priors, who 
had exempt juriſdiftion, and were likewiſe 
Jords of parhament. 

* ABBOT (George) who was archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, was a ſheerman's ſon, and 
born at Guildford in Surry, October 29, 
1562. While his mother was pregnant 
with him, the is ſaid to have had a dream, 
which really proved a means of his ad- 
vancement : the fancied ſhe was told in 
her ſleep, that if the could eat a pike, the 
child the was pregnant with, would prove 
a ſon, and rife to preferment. Soon after 
this, in taking a pail of water out of the 
river Wey, the accidentally caught a pike, 
This coming to the ears of ſome perſons of 
diſtinction, they offered to become ſponſors 
for the child, which was gladly accepted ; 
and afterwards they beftowed many fa- 
vours on him when at ſchool, and at the 
univerſity of Oxford. He was maſter of 


Vniverſity college, dean of Wincheſter, 


chancellor of Oxford, biſhop of Litchfield 
and Coventry, then of London; and A- 
E 9, 1611, was tranſlated to the arch- 
iſhopric of Canterbury. Some time after 
this, the duke of Buckingham, who was 
his declared enemy, cauſed him to be ſuſ- 
prom : he was at length however reſtored, 
died ſoon after, on the fourth of Au- 
gult 1633, aged 71 years. He was one of 
the eight learned divines of Oxford, tb 
whom the care of tranſlating the New Teſ- 
tament was committed. He ſhewed him- 
ſelf in moſt circumſtances of his life, a 
man of great moderation to all parties, and 
was deſirous that the clergy ſhould attract 
the eſteem of the laity rather by the ſanc- 
tity of their manners than their function. 
ABBREVIATURE, or ABEREVI- 
ATION, the ſubſtitution of a ſyllable, 
Ietter, or character for a whole word. It 
is derived from abbrevio, to ſhorten, - 
ABBREVOIR, in maſonry, certain in- 
dentures made in the joints or beds of 
Fones, that the mortar or cement may, by 
fil ling theſe cavities, bind the work the 
Sr mer together, | 


ABD 


ABBUTTALS, or ABUTTALS, (Fr: 
abeutir, to border upon) the buttings and 
boundings of land, either to the eaſt, weſt, 
north, or ſouth, ſnew ing on whatever lands, 
&c. it abbuts. Camden obſerves, that limits 
were formerly diſtinguiſhed by hillocks 
raiſed on purpoſe, which were called boten - 
tines; whence we have the word butt 
' ABCEDARY, or ABCEDARIAN, 
applied to compoſitions whoſe parts are diſ- 
poſed in alphabetical order. 

ABDICATION, the aftion whereby a 
magiſtrate, or other perſon in office, re- 
nounces and gives up the ſame, before the 
term of ſervice is expired. 

This word 15 often ingoogerty confound- 
ed with refignation, but di from it; as 
abdication 15 done purely and fimply ; 
whereas reſignation is in favour of ſome 
other perſon. It is ſaid to be a renuncia- 
tion, quitting and relinquiſhing, fo as to 
have nothing further to do with a thing ; 
or the doing of ſuch actions as are incon- 

ſiſtent with the. holding of it. When 
king James left the kingdom, and abdicat- 
ed the government, the lords would have 
the word deſertion made uſe of; but the 
commons thought it was not comprehen- 
| five enough; as the king might then have 
of returning. © 
ABDOMEN, in anatomy, that part of 


the human body in between the 
thorax and the pelvis. 
The word is derived from abdo, to hide. 


Anatomiſts divide the body into three 
great cavities, which they call bellies : the 
head or the upper belly; the thorax, or the 
middle belly; and the abdomen, or lower 
belly. The abdomen, ſays Winſlow, be- 
gins immediately under the thorax, and 
terminates at he bottom of the pelvis of 
the oſſa innominata. Its circumference, 
or outer ſurface, is divided into regions, of 
which there are three anterior, viz. the 
epigaſtric, or ſuperior region ; the umbili- 
| cal, or middle region z and the hypograſ- 
tric, or lower region. There is but one 
poſterior region; named regio Jumbaris. 
The epigaſtric region — immediate 
under the appendix enfiformis, at a ſma 
ſuperficial depreſſion, called the pit of the 
ſtomach, and in adult ſubjects ends above 
the navel, at a tranſverſe line, ſappoſed to 
be drawn between the laſt falſe ribs on 
each fide, This region is ſubdivided into 
three parts, one middle, named, epigaſ- 
trium; and two lateral, termed hypochon- 
dria. The epigaſtrium takes in all that 
ſpace which lies between the falſe ribs of 
both fides; and the hypochondria are the 
places covered by the falſe ribs. The umbi- 


cal region begins in adults, above the navel, 
; ; , : at 


An D 
at the tranſverſe line already mentioned, | 


and ends below the navel at another tranſ- 
verſe line, ſuppoſed to be drawn parallel to 
the former, between the two criſtæ of the 
otſa ilium, This region is likewaſe di- 
vided into three parts 3 one middle which 
is ly the regio umbilicalis ; and two 
lateral, called ilia, or the flanks, and a 
comprehend: the ſpace between the 

ribs and the upper part of the os ilium on 
each ſide. The hypogaſtric region is ex- 
tended downward from the inferior limit 
of the umbilical region, and is divided in- 
ta three parts, one middle, called pubes ; 
and two lateral, called inguina, or the 
groins. The lumbar region is the paſte- 
rior part of the abdomen, and comprehends 
all that ſpace which reaches from the low- 
eſt ribs on each fide, and the laſt vertebra 
of the back, to the os ſacrum, and neigh- 
bouring parts of the oſſa ilium. The late- 
ral parts of this region termed the 
Joins ; but the middle part has no proper 
name in men. Laſtly, the bottom of the 
abdomen, which anſwers to the pelvis of 
the ſkeleton, is ferminated anteriorly by 
the clunes, or buttocks, and anus. -The 
buttocks are ſeparated by a folla, which 
leads to the anus, and each buttock is ter- 
minated downward by a large fold, Which 
diſtinguiſhes it from the reſt of the thigh, 
This lumbar region takes in likewiſe the 
muſculus quadratus lumborum on each 
fide, the lower portions of the ſacrojum- 
bares of the longiſſimi and latiſſimi dork, 
the muſculus ſacer, &c. The ſpace be- 
tween the anus and the parts of generation 
is called perinzum, and is divided into 
equal lateral parts by a diſtin line, 
which is longer in males than in females. 
The cavity of the abdomen, formed by the 
parts already mentioned, (all which are 
covered by the ſkin and membrana adipoſa) 
is lined on the inſide by a particular mem- 
brane, called pcritonæum. It is ſeparated 
from the cavity of the thorax. by the dia- 
phragm, and terminated below by the muſ- 
cult levatores ani. This cavity contains 
the ſtomach and the inteſtines, which are 
commonly divided into three ſmall, named 
duodenum, jejunum, and ilium; and three 
large called cœcum, colon, and rectum. It 
contains likewiſe the meſentery, meſeco- 
lon, omentum, liver, gall-bladder, ſpleen, 
pancreas, glands of the meſentery, vaſa 
lactea, receptaculum chyli, kidnies,' renal 
glands, ureters, bladder, and the internal 
parts of generation in both ſexes. Min- 


s Anat. | 
ABDUCTION, in ſurgery, a ſpecies” 


| 


of fracture, when a bone near the joint is 


divided tranſyerſely in ſuch 3 manner, that 
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the extremeties of the fractured bone recede 
from each other. | | 

ABDUCTOR, 32 name given by ana- 
tomiſts to the following muſcles : Nas 

ABDUCTOR Mizimi Digiti Manus, or 
Abduttor Auricularis, ariſes fleſhy from the 
thin protuberating of the eiguth bone 
of the wriſt; is inſerted by a longith and 
round tendon, on the inſide of the ſhort 
tendon of the aboye deſcribed muſcle, near 
the upper part of the firſt bone of. the little 
finger. It ſerves not to abduce the 
little finger from the reſt, but alſo to bend 
it a little. | 

ABDUCTOR Iandicis, ariſes broad and 
fleſhy from the ſuperior part of the firſt 
bone of the thumb ; is 1 by a ſhort 
tendon into the upper-part of the firſt bone 
of the fore - finger, v, next. the 
thumb. Its uſe bring the index to- 
wards the thumb, by drawing it from the 
middle finger. 

ABDUCTOR Minimi Digiti Pedis, ariſes. 
flethy and tendinous from the ſemicircu- 
lar edge of a cavity, on the outfide of the 
inferior protuberance of the os caleis ; it 
has another tendinous beginning from the 
os cuboides, and a third from the upper 

of the os metatarſi minimi digiti ; is 
inſerted into the upper part of the firit bone 
of the little toe externally and laterally... 
Its uſe is to draw the little toe outwards 
from that next to it. | 

ABDUGTOR Oi, ariſes tendinous 
and fleſhy from the foramen lacerum, 
without the orbit; is inſerted by a thin 
tendon into the ſclrotis; where it reſpects 
the great canthus. Its uſe is to move the 
eye outwards, from the great to the little 


angle. | 

ABDUCTOR Pollicis Manus, or Thenar, 
ariſes by a broad, tendinous, and fleſhy 
beginning from the tranſverſe ligament of 
the carpus, and from one of its bones that 
articulates with the thumb; is inſerted 
tendinous into the ſecond joint of digito- 
rum manus. Its uſe is to draw the thumb 
from the fingers. 

ABDUCTOR. - Pollicis Pedisr, ariſes 
fleſhy from the inſide of the lower protu- 
berance of the os calcis laterally, and ten- 
dinous from a little tubercle in the ſame 
bone, near the os cymbiforme. It only 
adheres to the other bones on the inſide 
of the foot, filling up the hollowneſs in the 
os metatarſi pollicis; is inſerted into the 


internal os ſeſamoideum of the firſt bone 
of the great toe; its tendons being farther 
continued upon the fame bone laterally. - 
Its uſe is to pull the great toe from the reſt. 
ABDUCTOR Femeris Primus, ariſes 
upper 
Part 


by a ſtrong rovudith tendon from che 
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Abelard fly to the gloom of a cloiſter; 
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— — the pectinæus a- 

e the gracilis; which, turning into a 
compact fiethy belly, - it begins to be in- 
ſerted tendinous about the middle of the 
linca afpera, being continued down upon 
the ſame five or ſix inches, ſending out a 
rendon which joins with that of the femo- 
ris quartus. | 

ABDUCTOR Femoris Secundus, ariſes 
from the os pubis, immediately under the 
gracilis, by a broad tendinous, but chiefly 
fleſhy beginning; and is inferred into the 
linea aſpera, from a little below the leſſer 
trochanter, to the firſt inſertion of the laſt 
deſcribed muſcle. | ' © 7 

ABDUCTOR Femoris Tertius, ariſes. 


lower down than the former, from the | ve 


outer edge of the os pubis and iſchium ; 
and, running obliqusly towards the tro- 
chanter minor, is inferted near the glu- 
tæus maximus. i > 

ABDUCTOR Femoris Quartus, ariſes 
from the protuberance of the iſchium, and 
the adjoining interior part of that bone, 
by a tendinous and fleſhy origination ; is 
inſerted by a round and long tendon, into 
the upper and rough part of the inner and 
Jower appendix of the os femoris, being 
athxed to that bone a little above the con- 

le; as allo to ſome part of the linea 


a. 
The uſe of all theſe four muſcles is to 
adduce or move the thigh bone inwards, . 
according to their different , directions. 
Douglas on the Muſcles. Y 
* ABELARD (Peter) a celebrated doc- 
tor. of the twelfth century, was born at 
Palais near Nantz, in Britany: he was 
well learned in divinity, philoſophy, and 
the languages, but was particularly diſ- 
tinguiſhed by his ſkill in logie. He read 
lectures in divinity with great applauſe at 
Paris; where he boarded with a canon 
whoſe name was Fulbert, and who had a 
very beautiful niece named Heloiſe. The 
canon, anxious to ſee this young lady 
make a figure among the learned, made 
Abelard her preceptor : but inſtead of in- 
ſtrocting her in the ſciences, he taught 
her to love; in conſequence of which the 
became pregnant; and at Abclard's re- 
queſt-leaving her uncle, and retiring to his 
ſiſter in Britany, was there delivered of a 
ſon. To ſoften the canon's reſentment, 
he privately married her, and placed her 
in a nunnery, where the did not put on 
the veil. Her relations, enraged at Abe- 
lazd, hired ruffians, who broke into his 
chamber in the dead of night, and there 
emaſculated him. This treatment made 


E. 
ſhame, he aſſumed the monaſtic habit in 


the abbey of St. Dennis; but the diſorders 
of that houſa ſoon drove him from thence. 
He was afterwards choſen ſuperior of the 
abbey of Ruis in the dioceſe of Vannes: 
when the nuns being _—_— from the 
nunnery in which Heloiſe had been plac- 
ed, he gave her his oratory, where the ſet- 
tled with ſome of her ſiſter nuns, and be- 
came their prioreſs. He died in the pri- 
ory of Marcellus at Chalons, April 27, 
1142, aged ſixty-three. He left ſeveral 
works, but the moſt celebrated are thoſe / 
tender letters that paſſed between him aud 
Heloiſe, which have bern tranſlated into 
Englith; and one of them rendered into 
re by the immortal Pope. 
ABELIANS, a remarkable ſe& of he- 
retics who ſprung up during the reigu of 
Arcadius, near Hippo in Africa. Their 
diſtinguiſhing tenet was to marry, and af- 
terwards to live with their wives without 
having any carnal commerce with them. 
* ABERDEEN, a maritime town in 
the north of Scotland, divided into two 
towns, the new and the old. It is the capital 
of the ſheriftdom of that name. The ſtreets 
are paved with ſtone, and at the weſt end 
is a little round hill, from, whence iſſues a 
ſpring called the Spa. Over the Dee, 
about a mile from the city, is a bridge of 
ſeven ſtone arches. In the middle of the 
High- ſtreet is a church, well built of free 
ſtone ; and near the port or wharf ſtands 
the cuſtom-houſe. It has a ſpacious mar- 
ket-place, - and moſt of the houſes are of 
ſtone, chiefly four ſtories high, or more, 
with handſome faſh-windows, and gar- 
dens and orchards behind them. It is the 
politeſt place in the north of Scotland, for 
its extent, the beauty of its private and 
public buildings; the chief of which is 
the college, originally a Franciſcan mo- 
_ It has a principal, four profeſſors 
of philoſophy, one of divinity, and one of 
mathematics. There is likewiſe a ſchool, 
with a head maſter, and three uſhers; a 
muſic ſchool, three hoſpitals, an alms- 
houſe, anda library, built at the charge of 
the town, and furniſhed with good books 
from divers benefaftions. Both theſe 
towns together make one city, which is 
reckoned the third in Scotland. There is 
very good anchoring in the bay, from ſe- 
ven to nine fathom water; but as the 
channel is narrow, and the bar often ſhifts 
its place, there is no venturing in without 
a pilot. . 
The merchants trade to divers parts, and 
in particular ſend their herrings to many 
places in the north of Europe. There is 


and, in order to conceal his confaſion and 


an incredible quantity of ſalmon in theſe 
vers, 
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rivers, which breed in the ſhallows in au- 
tumn ; at which time they caſt their ſpawn 
and are very poor and lean. The fpawn 
in the ſpring becomes a fry of ſmall fiſh, 
which make their way to the ſea, Long. 
1. 49. W. Lat. 57. 8. | 

ABERDEENSHIRE, a county in 
Scotland which includes Mar and other 
leſſer divifions ; is bounded on the ſouth 
by Angus, Mearns, and Gaurie; on the 
north-weſt by Bamff ſhire; and on the eaſt 
by the German Occan. The foil, with 
proper cultivation, would be ſufficiently 
fruitful. The hilly parts, particularly the 
craigs of Pennan, are covered with woods 
of fir and oak, and yield plenty of game 
and paſture, ſo that they have a great num- 
ber of deer, ſheep, black cattle and horſes, 
They have likewiſe quarrres of ſlate, lime- 
ſtone, and ſpotted marble, as alſo a ſtone 
peculiar Jo this country, called clf-arrow 
heads, which ſeem whe a kind of flint of 


different ſhapes, but all of them pointed, 


thin at the edges, and from half an inch 
to two inches long, but rough and unpo- 
liſhed, - In the rivers are muſcles, which 
breed à kind of pearl. The air is cool, 
but healthful, © and their winter warmer 
than could be expected in ſuch a northern 
climatey which is owihg to the vicinity of 
the lea. Their firing is peat, turf and wood. 

ABERRATION of the Stars, a ſmall 
apparent motion of the fixed ſtars diſcover- 
ed by the late Dr. Bradley. 

The word is compounded of ab, from, 
and erro, to wander, becauſe the ſtars ap- 
pear to wander from their true ſituation. 

This noble diſcovery was accidentally 
made in 1728, when Mr. Molyneux and 
Dr. Bradley began to obſerve the bright 
ſtar in the head of Draco, marked / by 
Bayer, as it paſſed near the zenith, with 
an inſtrument made by Mr. Graham, in 
order to diſcover the parallax of thecarth's 
annual orbit, and after repeated obſervati- 
ons they found this ſtar, about the begin- 
ning of March 1726, to be 20“ more 
ſoutherly than at the time of the firſt ob- 
ſervation. -It now indeed ſeemed to have 
arrived at its utmoſt limit fouthward ; be- 
cauſe, in ſeveral trials made about this 
time, no ſenſible difference was obſerved 
in its ſituation, By the middle of April 
it appeared to be returning back again to- 
ward the north, and about the beginning 
of June it paſſed at the ſame diſtance from 
the zenith as it had done in December, 
when it was firſt obſerved ; in September 
it Co 39” more northerly than it was 
in March, juſt the contrary way to what 
it ought to appear by the annual parallax 
of the ſtars, - 


** 
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This phænomenon greatly perplexed the 
obſervers ; and Mr. Molyneux died before 
the true cauſe of it was diſcovered. After 
which, Dr. Bradley, with another inſtru- 
ment more — adapted to this pur- 
poſe, obſerved the ſame appearances not 
only in that but in many other ſtars; and, 
by the great regularity that appeared in a 
ſeries of obſervation made in all parts of 
the year, the doctor was fully ſatisfied 
with regard to the general laws of the phæ- 
nomena; and therefore endeavoured to 
find out the cauſe of them. The next 
thing that offered itſelf, was an alteration 
in the direction of the plumb line, with 
which the inſtrument was conſtantly recti- 
hed ; but this, upon trial, proved inſuffi- 
cient, He then had recourſe to what re- 
fraction might do, but here alſo nothing 
ſatisfactory occurred. At laſt, through a 
moſt amazing ſagacity, this acute aſtro- 
nomer conjectured, that all the phænome- 
na, hitherto mentioned, proceeded from 
the progreſſive motion of light, and the 
earth's annual motion in its orbit : for he 
perceived, that if light was propagated in 
time, the apparent place of a fixed object 
would be the ſame when the eye is at reſt, 
as when it is moving in any other directi- 
on, than that of the line paſſing through 


| the eye and object; and that, when the 


eye is moving in different directions, the 
apparent place of the object would be dif- 
ferent. 

He imagined C A (plate I. fg. 1.) to be 
a ray of light, falling perpendicularly upon 
the line B D; then if the eye is at reſt at 


A, the object muſt appear in the direction 


AC, whether light be propagated in time, 
or in an inſtant. But if the eye is mov- 
ing from B towards A, and light is propa- 
gated in time, with a velocity, that is, to 
the velocity of the eye, as C A to BA; 
then light moving from C to A whilft the 
eye moves "from B to A, that particle of 
it, by which the object will be diſcerned 
when the eye in its motion comes to A, 
is at C, when the eye is at B. Joining 
the points B, C, he ſuppoſed the line C 
B, to be a tube (inclined to the line B D, 
in the angle DB C) of ſuch a diameter as 
to admit of but one particle of light; thea 
it was eaſy to conceive that the particle of 
light at C (by which the object muſt be 
ſeen when the eye, as it moves along, ar- 
rives at A) would pats through the tube 
BC, if it were inclined to B D, in the 


angle DBC, and accompanied the eye in 
its motion ſrom B to A; and that it could 
not come to the eye placed behind ſuch a 
tube, if it had any other inclination to 
| the line B D. Ii, inſtead of ſoppofng 
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CD (ſmall a tube, we imagine it to be 
the axis of a larger; then for the ſame 
reaſon, the particle of light at C cannot 
paſs through that axis, unleſs it be inclin- 
ed to B D, in the angle C B D. In like 
manner, if the eye moves the contrary way, 
from D towards A, with the ſame veloci- 
ty, then the tube muſt be inclined in the 
ungle B DC. Therefore, although the 
true or real place of an object is perpendi- 
cular to the line in which the eye is mov- 
ing, yet the viſible place will not be fo, 
fince that muſt doubtleſs be in the directi- 
on of the tube; but the difference be- 
tween the true and apparent place will be, 
cæteris paribus, greater or leſs, according 
to the different proportion between the ve- 
locity of light, and that of the eye. 80 
that if we could ſuppoſe that light was pro- 
pagated in an inſtant, then there would be 
no difference between the real and viſible 

lace of an object, although the eye were 
in motion; for, in that caſe, A E being 
infinite with reſpect to A B, the angle 
AC g (the difference between the true 
and viſible place) vaniſhes. But if light 
be agated in time, (which will be 
readily allowed by moſt of the philoſophers 
of this age), then it is evident from the 
foregoing conſiderations, that there will 
be always a difference between the real 
and vikble place of an object, unleſs the 
oye is moving either directly towards or 
from the object. And in all caſes the 
gn of the difference between the real and 
viſible place of the object, will be to the 
fine of the viſible inclination of the object, 
or the line in which the eye is moving, as 
the velocity of the eye, to the velocity of 
light, If light moved but 1000 times 
faſter than the eye, and an object (ſuppo- 
ſed to be at an infinite diſtance) was really 
placed perpendicularly over the plane in 
which the eye is moving, it follows from 
what has been ſaid, that ſuch object's ap- 
parent place will be always inclined to that 
auc, in an angle of 89, 56' 4; fo that 
it will conſtantly appear 34 from its true 
place, and ſrem ſo much leſs inclined to 
the plane, that way towards which the 

eye tends; that is, if ACisto A B, or 
A D, as 1000 to 1, theangle A B C will 
be $99 66 , and ACB == 34 and 
Be 2 2 AC BS /, if the direc- 


' Hon of the eye's motion is at one time 


contrary to what it is at another. 

If the carth revolve round the ſun annu- 
ally, and the velocity of light were to the 
velucity of the earth's mation in its orbit, 
(ſuppofing it circulat as it nearly is), as 
tod to ; then it is eaſy to conceive that 
& Gar really placed in the very pole of the 
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| ecliptle, would to an eye carried along 
with the earth, ſeem to change its place 
continually, and, neglecting the ſmall 
ditterence on account of the earth's diurnal 
revolution on its axis, would ſeem to de- 
ſcribe a circle round that pole, every way 
diſtant therefrom 30 5 * that its longi- 
tude would be varied through all the points 
of the ecliptic, every year; but its latitude 
would always remain the ſame. Its right 
aſcenſion would alſo change, and its de- 
clination, according to the different fitua- 
tion of the ſun in reſpe of the equinoctial 
points, and its apparent diftance from the 
north pole of the equator, would be 7' leſs 
at the autumnal than at the vernal equi- 
nox. The greateſt alteration of the place 
of a ſtar in the pole of the ecliptic bu 
which in effect amounts to the ſame, t 
proportion between the velocity of light 
and the earth's motion in its orbit) being 
known, it will not be difficult to fiud what 


| would be the difference upon this account, 


between the true and apparent place of any 
other ſtar at any time; and, on the con- 
trary, the difference between the true and 
apparent place being given, the proportion 
between the velocity of light and the 
earth's motion in its orbit may be found. 
ABERRATION of the Planets, The 
aberration which the motion of light pro- 
duces on the planets, is ſometimes more 
conſiderable than that of the fixed ſtars ;. 
for Mercury's aberration in his ſuperior 
conjun&tions with the ſun, ſometimes 
amounts to 55: however, aberration of 
the planets is reducible to this one princi- 
ple, which is extremely fimple. It is al- 
ways equal to the geocentric motion of the pla- 
net, during the time which light takes up in 
coming from the planet to ut; which may be 
demonſtrated in the following manner. It 
is well known that an impreſſion, or force 
acting, according to the diagonal of a 
parrallelogram, is equivalent to two forces 
or impreſſions, according to its two ſides. 
It is alſo known, that the motion of a 
planet ſeen from the earth, or the motion 
of the earth ſcen from a planet, are per- 
fectly the ſame ; fo that if a planet ap- 
"pears to move one degree a day to an in- 
habitant of our earth, the earth appears to 
an inhabitant of that planet to move juſt 
one degree alſo, in the ſame time. This 
ſuppoſed; let P (plate I. Fg. 2.) be the 
planet, which we will — as immove- 
able, A T the apparent motion of the 
planet tranſlated to the earth: in the in- 
terval of time in which light comes from 
Pto T, the earth having advanced from 


A to T, is ſtruck by the ray of light ac- 
pording do the directon PT, and alſo 
| Rrikes 
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ſtrikes the ray according to the direction 
AT, with the ſame velocity and the fame 
force as if the ray itſelf had met the eye 
with the velocity C T; thus the eye re- 
ceives two impreſſions of the light, one ac- 
cordingto PI, the other according to C I; 
and fo by a ſingle impreſſion, compound 
ed of the two others, it refers the planet 
to the diagonal B T : but the angle PTB 
is equal to the angle A PT, which we 
have taken equal to the geocentric motion 
of the planet; therefore the aberration is 
equal to the motion, which the planet has 
during the time which light takes up in 
coming from the planet to the ſpectatox's 
eye. For example, light takes up 87 4 
of time, in coming from the ſun to us, the 
ſon's motion in longitude, during that 
interval, is 20” of a degree, whence it fol- 
lows, that the*ſun has coaſtantly 20” of 
aberration in longitude : and, as the aber- 
ration cauſes the planet to appear on the 
ſame ſide the earth is going, and oppoſite 
that towards which the planet appears to be 
moving, it follows, that if the longitude, 
for example, of a planet be increaſing, the 
aberration muſt diminiſh it; the ſame holds 
good of latitude, right aſcenſion, and decli- 
nation. 

ABERRATION in Optics, a diſperſion of 
the rays of light, retlected by a ſpherical 
ſpeculum, or refracted by a ſpherical lens, 
in conſequence whereof they cannot unite 
in one and the ſame focal point. This 
aberration as, ariſing from two different 
cauſes, is of two kinds, the one owing to 
the figure of the ſpeculum or lens, the 
other to unequal refrangibilities in the rays 
themſelves; the diſcovery of which was 
made by Sir Iſaac Newton; and therefore 
this latter ſpecies is ſometimes called by 
writers of optics, the Newtonian aberra- 
tion of rays. See the articles Sr RCULUM, 
Lzxs, and Focus. 

ABETTOR, in law, one who incites, 
ſtirs up, counſels, adviſes, or procures 
others to commit a crime. 

The word is formed from the Saxon a, | 
an energetical article, and betan, to ſtir 
up or excite, | *4 | 
- ABEYANCE, in law, is ſomething 
that exiſts in expectation only. Thus if 
lands beleafed to A. B. for life, with re- 
mainder to another perſon for years, the 
remainder ad ws is in abeyance till the 
death of the leſſee. Lie | 

ABIB, the name of the firſt month of | 
the eccleſiaſtical year among the Hebrews. 
It began at. the vernaF equinox, and an- 
ſwers to part of cur March and April. 

The word is Hebrew, and ſignines an | 
car of corn; the corn being chen ripe in 
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Paleſtine. Abraham, who was a practical 
aſtronomer, brought the Chaldzzxang_ or 
orignal year of the world, into Canaan ; 
but ſettling among the Canaauites, it is 
probable uſed their year, which commen- 
ced about the autumnal equinox. Abra- 
ham, however, preſerved the memory of 
the epocha of the Chaldean year in his fa- 
mily, and amongſt his poſterity. When 
the Iſraelites went into Egypt they uſed 
the Egyptian year, which had the ſame 
epocha with the Phoenician ; but at their 
exodus, or going out of Egypt, they were 
commanded by God to begin the year at 
the original epocha of it, the vernal equi- 
nox, and to uſe this epocha only in their 
ſacred inſtitutions, their feaſts, faſts, and 
other religious matte ts: but in civil affairs 


they ſtill cetained the epocha of the .Egyp- 


tian year. So that the eccleſiaſtical year 
began at the vernal equinox, and all their 
ſacred rites were regulated by it: while 


the Sabbatical and Jubilean years began at 


the autumnal equinox; butthe months were 
counted from the vernal equinox. only. 
Hence the month Abib#or Nifen, which 
be fore was the ſeventh month, was by God's 
particular command to Moſes, reckoned the 


firſt month of the year; and that which had 


been called thefirſt, was termed the ſeventh 
month. , Hence the Chaldee paraphraft 
on the 1 Kings, chap. viii. 3. ſays, the 
month Ethanim, which was called by the 
ancients the firſt, is now called the ſeventh. 

ABIES, in botany, the fir- tree. Ser 
Fik-TREE» | 

ABINTESTATE, in the civil law, 2 
perſon who inherits from a perſon that 
died inteſtate, or without a will. 

ABJURATION; the act of renvuncing 
or denying a thing on oath. Thus the ab- 
juration of hereſy is the ſolemn renuncia- 
tion of ſome doctrine, as wicked, falſe, ar 
£xroncouss It is compounded of al, 
againſt, and juro, to ſwear. | 

AB]URATION in law, implies a ſworn 
baniikment, as an oath taken to forſake 
the realm for ever. 

ABLAQUEATION, in . gardening, 
the act of taking the earth from the roots 
af trees, in order to expoſe thoſe parts to 
the immediate influence of the ſun, air, 
and rain. Modern gardeners call. it bar- 
ing of trees. The word is formed from ab, 
and lacus, a ditch. 

ABLATIVE, in grammar, is the fixth 
caſe of Latin nouns. 

It is formed from auferro, to take away. 

This caſe is, gecoliar to the Latin lan- 
gvage, and iz oppoſed to the dative caſe, 
becauſe the former expreſſes 2 action of 
taking zwey, and the latter of giving. 
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ABLUENTS, in medicine, the ſame 
N diluents, or ſuch as carry off acrimoni- 
ous and ſtimulating ſalts from the ſtomach 
and bowels. | 

ABLUTION, the act of waſhing or 

purifying the body with water, a ceremo- 
ny uſed among the ancient Romans, and 
is till practiſed with the utmoſt ſtrictneſs 
by the Mahometans. It is uſed in the 
church of Rome to ſignify the little wine 
and water which the communicants for- 
' merly drank after the hoſt. 

ABLUTION,in pharmacy,the waſhing 
or purifying a body by frequent effuſions 
of warm, or any other proper fluid. 

ABOLITION, the deſtroying or reduc- 

ing a thing to nothing. In law, it ſignifies 
the eraſing any particular from the memo- 

, ſo as no farther proſecution may enſue. 
ABOMASUS, or Anomasum, the 
fourth ſtomach of a beaſt that ruminates 
or chews the cud. The firſt is called ven- 
ter, the ſecond reticulum, the third oma- 
ſus, and the fourth abomaſus. The abo- 

maſus is that commonly called the maw, 
where the chyle is formed, and from 
whence the food deſcends to the inteſtines. 

ABOMINATION, a term uſed in 

ſcripture reſpecting the Hebrews, . who, 
being ſhepherds, are faid to have been an 
abomination to the Egyptians ; becauſe 
they ſacrificed the ſacred animal of that 
people, ſuch as oxen, ſheep, &c. which the 
Egyptians eſtermed as abominations. The 
term is alſo applied in the ſacred writings 
to idolatry and idols. The abomination of 
deſolation, foretold by the prophet Daniel, 
is ſuppoſed to mean the ſtatue of Jupiter 
Olympius, which Antiochns Epiphanes 
cauſed to be placed in the temple of ſeru- 
ſalem. And the abominetion of deſelation, 
mentioned by the Evangeliſts, ſigniſies the 
enſigns of the Romans, during the laſt 
ſiege of Jeruſalem by Titus, on which the 
figares of their gods and emperors were 
embroidered, and placed upon the temple 
after it was taken. 

ABORIGINES, the original or firſt in- 
'habitants of any country; but more par- 
'Tarly uſed to ſignify the ancient inhabi- 
rants of Latium, a part of Italy now called 
Romania, . 

ABORTION, in phyfic, a ſpaſmodico- 
convulſive motion of the utervs, by which 
un immature and dead fetus is violently 
excluded, pou 

An abortion moſt commonly happens 
between the ſecond and third month ; — 


times between the third and fourth; and 


ſometimes, but more rarelybetween the 
fiſth and Gxth month of pregnancy, about 


tue time that the menſes were wont to flow, 
i 
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The figns of approaching abortion are 
not unlike thoſe of a natural birth. In 
both caſes there is a ſhivering and cold- 
neſs ; a preſſing pain in the loins, extend- 
ing itſelf to the pelvis; then it proceeds 
to the os facrum, coxendix, and groin, with 
a ſironger pulſation of the arteries ; rhe os 
uteri is moiſt and relazed, and à water, 
like the waſhing of fleſh, breaks forth. 
Particularly in an abortion there is much 
blood with great weakneſs; ſometimes 
fainting, and on the third day the fetus is 
expelled. There often precedes a ſudden 
rigour and horror, with laſſitude, in-appe- 
tence, nauſea, palpitation of the heart, a 
pain in the Joins, a heavy pain about the 
pubes, and the genital parts are cold. The 
greater the foetus is, the more ſharp are the 
ſpaſms, and pains and ſymptons as well as 
the danger are the greater. Hoffman. 

The forerunners of an abortion accord- 
ing to Aſtruc, are a pain in the loins, or 
rather in the bottom of the uterus; a dull 
heavy pain in the inward parts of the 
thighs; flight ſhivering between the tleth 
and the ſkin; the belly, from being emi- 
nent and pointed above the navel, becomes 
flat and depreſſed ; the infant is motionleſs; 
the breaſts ſubſide and become flaccid; a 
ſmall flux of blood or ſerum oozes from the 
uterus, and is ſucceeded by an efilux of the 
waters, flooding, &c. with acute colic pains 


in the uterus from its convulſive con- 


traction; a pain about the os pubis, 
and os ſacrum, from the falling down 
of the fœtus to the. orifice of the ute- 
rus; a deſire of going to ſtool; then 
follow weakneſs, convulſive contrac- 
tions by conſent of parts, a ſyncope, and 
other ſymptoms. Aftruc.Women that 
abound with blood often have their menſes 
in the fecond and third month of preg- 
nancy, without any bad ſymptons. In this 
caſe the blood, which proceeds from the 
veſſels of the vagina, yields relief ; I have 
known it happen in the middle of the 
pregnancy, without detriment to the fetus. 
The moſt violent drugs will not procure 
abortion in ſome women. I have known 
ſome atflicted with acute fevers, the ſmall- 
pox, meaſles, diarrhœas, and even dyſen- 
teries, and yet the foetus has remained ſaſe 
and found. Others have travelled night 


and day in mountainous countries, or have 


been greatly fatigued with excefhve danc- 
ing, without any harm. Nor do ſudden 
tires, or other terrifying accidents, cauſe 


many abortions, if any at all. However, 


women full of bload, inactive, foft, far, 
of a more ſubtle habit of body, who live 
high, are weakly, of greater ſenſibility, 
hyſteric, inordinate in their menſes, — 

. Ve 
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have miſcarried, or whoſe mothers were 
prone thereto, are more. liable to abortion 
than robuſt, ſtrong fleſhy women of the 
loweſt claſs, who are not fat but inured to 
labour, and not me be terrified on every 
{light occaſion. Hoffman. | 
To prevent abortion, bleeding is uſeful 
and neceſſary about the end of the third 
month of pregnancy. When there are gen- 
tle pains" in the loins, deſcending to the 
hips and os ſacrum, then bleeding in the 
upper parts is abſolutely neceſſary. The 
body, in the firſt month gots 122 
ſhould be kept open with manna, rhubarb, 
or the like. | 
ABORTION is uſed, though ſomewhat 
improperly, to fignify a foetus, which, 
dying- in the womb, continues there be- 
yond the time of geſtation. 
ABORTIVE, in general, is applied to 
whatever comes before its legitimate time, 
or to a deſign which miſcarries. < 
ABRADATES, King of Sufa, in Per- 
fa, celebrated for the tender affection of 


his wife Panthea. That princeſs was tak 


en priſoner in a battle which Cyrus the 
Great, fought againſt the Aſſyrians, and 
was defigned forthe embraces of that mo- 
narch : but, notwithſtanding her exqui- 
fite beauty, Cyrus gave her the moſt ho- 
nourable treatment; without once offering 
to violate her chaſtity. Panthea, charmed 
with Cyrus's virtue, prevailed on Abra- 
dates to come over with his troops to him; 
and he being admitted into the conqueror's 
preſence, offered him his ſervice, which 
he readily accepted. Panthea then equip- 
ped her huſband for the fight, exhorted 
him to behave . courageouſly, and took a 
tender farewell. Abradates _— with 
the utmoſt intrepidity, but preſſing with 
too much eagerneſs upon the Egyptian ſqua- 
drons, was thrown from his chariot, and 
being unaſſiſted by his friends, periſhed in 
the field. His corpſe was found by Panthea, 
who had it put into her own ſedan, and 
brought to the river Patolus; where, 
while her eunuchs and ſlaves were digging 
his grave, the herſelf fat on the ground, 
and, with his head in her lap, dreſſed him 
-with all the ornaments ſhe had about her. 
Cyrus hearing this melancholy news, 
.came to the place where Panthea was thus 
employed, and the mournful ſpeftacle drew 
tears from his eyes. He ſpoke to her in 
the moſt tender terms; he took hold of 
Abradate's hand, which had been cut 
through with an Egyptian ſpear, and it 
came off into his. This circumſtance ag- 
gravated the grief of Cyrus; but as for 
| Panthea, - the was inconfolable ; ſhe took 


the hand from Cyrus, Kiſſed it, and fixing 
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it to the place from whence it had been 
dlisjointed, cried, © The reſt, O [ 
is as this.“ She continued her tender la- 
mentations, while Cyrus wept in filence : 
but he at laſt endeavoured to comſoxt her, 
by telling her that due honour ſhould be 
py him at his funeral, and that ſhe ſhould 

conveyed whitherſoever the pleaſed. 
The king then leaving her, ſhe command- 
ed her eunuchs to 3 and reſolving 
to die, bid the only attendant ſhe would 
ſuffer to ſtay with her to cover her aud 
Abradates, after ſhe was dead, with the 
ſame cloth ; .and then taking a Perfian 
ſeymeter, the plunged into into her fide, 
and reclining her head on her huſband's 
breaſt, expired: upon which her three 
eunuchs alto ſtabbed themſelves. Cyrus made 
a magnificent funeral ſor them, and after- 
wards erected a ſtately mauſoleum on the 
fpot which was the ſcene of this fatal cata- 
ſtrophe. This happened five hundred and 
forty-c1ght years before the Chriſtian zra. 
_ ABRAHAMITES, an order of monks, 
in the ninth century who were extermi- 
nated by Theophilus for the worthip of 
images. It is alſo the name of a ſect of 
heretics, who renewed the exrors of the 
Paulicians. 
ABRASION, in phyfic, a ſuperficial 
exulceration of the membranous parts, at- 
tended with the loſs of ſabſtance. 

ABRIDGEMENT, an epitome, ſume 
mary, or ſubſtance of a diſcourſe, in 
which only the eſſential part is preſerved, 
Abridgements are very uſeful for thoſe 
Who have neither leiſure to conſult the 
originals, nor ability to purchaſe them. But 
then they ſhould convey a thorough know- 
ledge of the matter treated of, and become 
what a miniature painting is to a picture 
drawn at full lenght. We may give 2 
general idea of an extenſive hiſtory, or 
other matter; but we ſhould not enter up- 
on a detail which we cannot explain, and of 
which we can only convey atonfuſed notion, 
without yielding inftrutiqn, or reyiving 
any ideas the reader had before acquired, 

ABRIDGEMENT is uſed to expreſs a 
ſhort or contracted method of writing by 
uſing the initial letter, or ſome contraction 
of the word for the word itſelf ; as bon. for 
honourable, rev, for reverend, A. D. for 
anno demini, &:, In Latin epiſtles we 
commonly find 8. P. D. ſalutem plurimam 
dicit; and in inſcriptions, D. V. C. dixat 
votet conjecrat, 

ABRIDGEMENT, in mathematics, ig 
uſed for the reducing a compound equa» 
tion to a more ſimple form of expreſſion, 
by repreſenting all the known quantities 
of the ſame texm by one ſingle letter. 
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Thus in the equation x3—4 x? + 2 bt 


. abe=>by putting— a, bp, a beg, 


inſtead of the equation firſt propoſed, we 
have this more ſimple but equivalent one 


& — x* X—q =. | 
Snodatios „the act of aboliſhing 
or totally repealing a law. HS PE 
 ABROTANUM Mas, in the materia 
medica, à plant known by the name of 
ſouthernwood.. It -has ſmall woody 
branches; numerous greyiſh green leaves 
divided into lender ſegments ; and ſmall, 
yellow, naked, diſcous flowers, hanging 
downwards, in cluſters, along the ſides of 
the ſtalks and branches. This plant is a 
native of open mountainous places in the 
warmer climates. With vs it is raiſed in 
gardens from lips or cuttings, ſeldom pro- 
ducing ſeeds, and not often flowers. The 
leaves fall off in the winter ; the roots and 
ſtalks are perennial. The leaves and tops 
of ſouthernwood have a ſtrong ſmell, to 
many people agreeable, and a nauſeous pe- 
netrating bitter:th taſte ; they loſe a little 
by drying, both of their taſte. and ſmell.” 
The flowers are ſomewhat weaker than 
the leaves. The cortical part of the young- 
er roots has a light, and not an ungrate- 
ful bitterneſs, with little or nothing of the 
peculiar ftayour ofthe herb, Lewis's Hifte- 


ry of the Materia Medica. 


BROTAN UM Femina, the name of a 
5 called in England, lavender cotton. 
t is a buſhy ſhrubby plant, all over hoary; 
with oblong ſlender leaves, compoſed each 
of four rows of little knobs ſet along a mid- 
dle rib; and naked, diſcous, yellow flow- 
ers flanding ſolitary on the tops of the 
ſtalks. It is a native of the ſouthern parts 
of Europe; flowers in our gardens from 
June to near the end of ſummer; and 
olds its leaves all the winter. This plant 
is ſuppoſed to agree in virtue with the ab- 
rota num Mas, and to be the moſt effectual 
of the two as an anthelmintic. It has 
been cuſtomary among the common people 


to uſe, in this intention, a decoction of the - 


leaves made in milk, which receives from 
them a thick conſiſtence, and a ftrong 
though not very diſagreeable taſte, On 
carefol examination, the two abrotana ap- 
eng to differ very conſiderably in qua- 
ty The femina is in ſmell weaker and 
leſs agreeable than the mas; in taſte nau- 
ſeous and acrid, but void of the penetrat- 
ing bitterneſs which prevails in the other. 
Infu ſions, tinftures, and extracts prepared 
from the femina; are more unpleaſant than 
thoſe of the mas, though not bitter. The 
eſſential oils of the two plants, and of con- 
ſequenſe their diſtilled water: and fpirits, 
#pproach nearer in flavour to one another, 


* 
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| thoagh not entirely alike; Theſe differ- 


ences, doubtleſs, affect their virtues as in- 
ternal medicines. Nevertheleſs, for fo- 
mentations, Which is the principal uſe that 
either of them is applied to in the preſent 
practice, they may be looked upon as ve 
nearly alike : hence the college of phyſi- 
cians at London, under the name abrota- 
num, allow either the mas or femina to be 
taken indifferently. Lewis's Hiftory of the 
Materia Medica. | 

- 'ABROTONITES, a wine recommend- 
ed by Dioſcorides impregnated with abrota- 
num or ſouthern wood: it is a diuretic, and 
good in diſorders of the ſtomach, loſs of ap- 


petite, and in the jaundice. 


ABSCENDENTIA, in ſurgery, de- 
cayed parts of the body, which, in a mor- 
bid ſtate, are ſeparated from the ſound, or 
loſe that union which was preſegyed in 4 
natural ſtate of health. 1 

ABSCESS, in ſurgery, is a tumor con- 
taining pus or purulent matter. 

Abſceſſes are the conſequences of an in- 
flammation : the ripening of abſceſſes is 
promoted by means of cataplaſms, poulti- 

es, &c. The exceſſive heat of the tumor 
and the throbbing pains which are felt, at- 
tended by a fever, are figns that the in- 
flammation will terminate in ſuppuration ; 
the irregolar ſhiverings, which come on 
upon the heightening of theſe ſymptoms, 
denote that the ſuppuration is forming : the 
abſceſs is formed when the matter is turn- 
ed into pus : the diminution of the tenfion, 

fever, pain, and heat, together with a 
ceſſat ion of the throbbing, are rational 
fgns ; and the ſoftening of the tumour 
and fluctuation are ſenfible figns which 
foretel that termination. Abſceſſes are 
opened by cauſtics or incifion, and cannot 
be cured but by an evacuation of the pus : 
but in critical tumors, which are ſometimes 
occafioned by malignant fevers, cauſtics 
are to be preferred. The application of a 
cauſtic fixes the humour in the part where 
nature ſeems to have depoſited it, and hin- 
ders reſorption, which would be dangerous, 
and oftentimes mortal. Cauſties diſpoſe 
the part to a plentiful ſuppuration, and ac- 
celerate the formation of it; and, with 
this view, are uſed before the maturation - 
is perfect; they are likewiſe applied toſuch 
tumors as form themſelves ſlowly, and by 
congelſl ion, as well as to thoſe which form 
in the ſhape of a cone, and whoſe circum- 


ference is hard, ſo that the converſion of 


the humour into pus would be either diffi- 
cult or impoſſible, without their aſſiſtance. 
To open a tumour by-a cauſtic, it is ne- 
ceſſary that it ſhould be covered with a 


| plaſter, in the middle whereof is left an 


orifice 
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orifice of ſuch a ſize as may be judged rot 
convenient, and in which a proper poten- 


tial caurery muſt be put, in order to be ap- 


plied to thy ſkin ; if the cauſtic be ſolid, 
it muſt be wetted before it is applied. The 
whole is to be covered with another plaſter, 
proper compreſſes, and a retentive bandige. 
1n about five or fix hours, when, according 
to the activity of the cauſtic, it is Judged 
that the eſchar muſt be formed, and dreſ- 
ſings are taken off, and the efchar divided, 
from one end to the other, with aÞiſtoury; 
in the doing of which great care is to 

taken to go down as low as the pus : after 
the operation, the wound is dreſſed with 
digeſtives; and the eſchar ſeparates in a 
few days with a plentiful ſupperation. In 


common caſes of abſceſſes, it is beſt to di- 


vide the eſchar with an incifion knife, ob- 
ſerving to glunge it into the center of the 
abſceſs. hen the whole length of the 
abſceſs is opened, the finger is introduced 
into its cavity ; and if there be any mem- 
branes which form partitions, and divide 
the abſceſs into ſeveral cellulæ, they muſt 
be cut with the point of the ſciſſars, or 
with the biſtoury. In all theſe caſes, the 
inſtruments muſt be conducted by the end 
of the finger, for fear of injuring any of 
the parts which may be taken for mem- 
branes without that precaution : if the 
ſkin is very thin, it muſt be cut off with 


the ſeiſſars or the biſtoury ; though the lat- | 


ter inſtrument 15 preferable, as it occafions 
leſs pain, and renders the operation quick- 
er. The incifion ſhould be always made 
at the loweſt part of the abſceſs, and the 
ſkin ſpared as much as poſſible, on which 
account counter openings are often made 
when the abſceſs is very large. 
ABSCISSE, or Az$sc15$4a, in mathe- 
matics, any part of the diameter or axis of 
a curye, contained between its vertex or 
ſome other fixed point, and the interſecti- 
on of an ordinate. Such is the line A O 
(Plate I. ft: 3.) contained between the 
vertex A of the curve B A C, and the or- 
dinate BO. The word is derived from 
abſcindere, to cut off. In the parabola, 
the abſciſſe is a third proportional to the 
parameter and the ordinate, and the para- 
meter is a third proportional to the abſeiſſe 
of the ordinate. In the ellipfis, the ſquare 
of the ordinate is equal to the rectangle un- 
der the parameter and the abſciſſe, leſſened 
by another rectangle under the ſaid abſeiſſe, 
and a fourth proportional to the axis, the 
288 and the abſeiſſe. In the hyper- 
bola the ſquares of the ordinates are as the 
tectangles of the abſcifſe by another line 


compounded of the abſcifſe and the tranſ- 


verſe axis. In theſe two propofitians re- 
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lating to the ellipfis and the h 
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the origin of the abſcifſes, or the point Az 


from whence they begin to be reckoned, is 
ſuppoſed to be the vertex of the curve, or 
which amounts to the ſame; the point 
where the axis meets it: for I rhe origint 
of the abſciſſes be taken from the center; 
as is often done, then the two foregoing 
theorems no longer hold 

ABSCISION, . in ſurgery; is uſed to 
expreſs the dividing wy corrupted and uſe- 
lets part of the body from the ſound, by 
means of ſome ſharp inſtrument ; it is prins 
cipally * to the ſoft. and fleſhy parts 
of the body; for this ation, with re- 
gard to the bones, is uſually ſtiled ampu- 
tation. 5 | 

ABSCISION, in rhetoric, a figure of 
ſpeech, whereby the ſpeaker ſtops ſhort in 
the middle of his diſcourſe. 

ABSINTHITES Yinum, wine bf worm» 
wood. | 

 ABSINTHIUM, wormwood, in the ma- 
teria medica,a perennial plant, with large 
winged and ſerrated leaves, of a ſtrong 
pungent ſmell. In the beginning of Jul 
it throws out ſeveral ligneous, firiared; 
hoary ſtalks, two or three feet high, ſet 
with ſmall leaves, having at the top 4 
ſpike of ſmall flowers of a pale yellow, 
growing many together, each inclotcd in x 
ſmall ſquamous calix, containingvery ſmall 

Sf 

The abfinthium vulgare, or common 
wormwood, generally grows by the fides 
of highways and foot-paths; but the ab- 
ſinthium Romanum is propagated in gar- 
dens, by parting the plant every Tecond 
year, and planting the flips in rows at 


about three ſeet diftance. 


Of this plant there are only four ſorts 
uſed in medicine, viz. the great or Roman 
wormtw%ed, the ſmall ſort or Pontic, ſea werm- 
wood, and the abſinthium Alpinum. Be- 
fides theſe, botaniſts make twenty-eight 
other Kinds. 

This plant is ordered in the javndicez 
cachexy, and green fickneſs ; it kills worms 
and ſtrengthens the ſtomach: bur is, like 
moſt other bitters, bad for the — 
Sevetal medicinal compoſitions are prepare 
from this plant; and, among others, the 
abſinthites vinum, or worm wood wine. Te 
make it, take four pounds of the tops of 
each of the two firſt kinds of abfinthium ot 
wormwood when freſh and in bloom ; 
cleanſe, arid either mince or bruiſe them, 
and put them together, with three drachms 
of powdered cinnamon, into a barrel which 
will contain fifty quarts : fill the barrel 
with muſt, Freſh expreſſed from the white 
grape, and ſet the barrel into a cellar, 

| leaving 
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leaving the wine to ferment : when the 
fetmentation is over, fill up the caſk with 
White wine, bottle it, and keep it for uſe. 

A more expeditious receipt for making 
vinum abfinthites, at any time. 

Take the dried leaves of the two 
ſorts of wormwood, of each fix drachms, 
and pour thereon two quarts of white wine; 
then put them together into a large bottle, 
and ſet them in the cool to macerate 
twenty-four hours; then, having ſqueezed 
out the leaves thoroughly, filtrate the li- 
quor, and — will have & vinum abfin- 
thites which you may keep for uſe. 

ABSOLUTE, implies fomething that 
ſubſiſts independently of others. The word 
is compounded of ab, and ſo/vo, to releaſe. 

ABSOLUTE Equation, in aſtronomy, 
the aggregate of the. optic and eccentric 
equations. The apparent inequality of a 
planet's motion ariſing from its not being 
equally diſtant from the earth at all times, 
is called its optic equation, and would ſub- 
fiſt even if the planet's real motion were 
uniform. The eccentric inequality is 
cauſed by the planet's motion being uni- 
form. To illuſtrate which, conceive the 
ſun to move, or to appear to move in the 
circumference of a circle, in whoſe center 
the earth is placed. It is manifeft, that 
if the ſun moves uniformly in this circle, 
it muſt appear to move uniformly toa ſpec- 
tatot on the earth, and in this caſe there 
will be no optic nor eccentric equation: 
but ſuppoſe the earth to be placed out of 
the center of the circle, and then, though 
the ſun's motion ſhould be realiy uniform, 
it would not appear to be ſo, being ſeen 
from the earth: and in this caſe there 
would be an optic equation, without an 
eccentric one. Imagine farther, the ſun's 
orbit to be not circular but elliptic, and the 
earth in its focus; it will be full as evi- 
dent that the ſun cannot appear to have an 
uniform motion in ſuch eclipſe ; ſo that his 
motion will then be ſubje& to two equati- 
ons; that is, the optic equation, and the 
eccentric equation. See EUA tox. 

ABSOLUTE Government is that govern- 
ment wherein the prince js left ſolely to 
his own will, not being limited by any 
laws, When the Danes, in 1670, made 
their king abſolute, they declared he was 
abſolved from his coronation oath. 

ABSOLUTE Gravity, in phyſics,implies 
the whole force by which a body is argued 
downwards. Sce Gravity. | 

ABSOLUTE Number, in algebra, is a 
known quantity which poſſeſſes one intire 
part or fide of an equation, being the pro- 
duct of the unknown roots in any equati- 
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on. 80 in the equations # + 16 x 36, 
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the abſolute number is 36, being 
the ſquare of the unknown root x 


ual to 
ded to 
16 times x. Alfo in this cubic equation 
x3 + 20x* — 10 x oo, the abſolute 
number is 100, being equal to the whole 
other fide of the equation x3 + 20 x*— 
10x, This is what Vieta calls bomogeneum 
comparationis, See EQUAT lo. 
BSOLUTE, in metaphyſics, implies a 
being that exiſts by neceſſity of its own na- 
ture, In which ſenſe God alone is abſolute. 

ABSOLUTE is alſo an epithet applied to 
things that are free from limitations or 
conditions. p 

ABSOLUTION, the act of pardoning 
or forgiving. It is granted either by a 
prince or magiſtrate, and ſtops the executi- 
on of juſtice. 

ABSOLUTION, in civil law, is a 
judgment or ſentence, whereby the party 
accuſed is declared innocent, 
from the puniſhment inflifte& by the 
laws for the commiſſion of the crime with 
which he was charged. 

ABSOLUTION, in the canon law, a ju- 
ridical act, whereby the prieſt declares the 
fins of ſach as are penitent remitted. , 

ABSORBENTS, in the healing art, 2 
general name for ſuch medicines as have 
the power of imbibing the ſuperfluous hu; 
mours in the ſtomach or inteſtines, All 
the teſtaceous powders, chalks, earths, 
2 bones, &c. are medicines of this 

ind. 

The word is compounded of ab, and ſer- 
beo, to drink, Abſorbents are uſually 
given when the abſorbent humours are of 
the acid kind. Among this numerous 
claſs of remedies, there is not perhaps one 
equal to the magneſia alba; becauſe it not 
only abſorbs the acid juices, but alſo by its 
gentle purgative quality, carries the of- 
tending matter off by ſtool. 

ABSORBENT 2 ela, in anatomy, thoſe 
veſſels which abſorb the juices of the body. 
Thus the lacteals are called abſorbent veſ- 
ſels, becauſe they abſorb the chyle. The 


cutaneous veſſels are called by the ſame. 


name, from their abſorbing a part of the 
water of baths, fomentations, &c. 

ABSTEMIOUS, an epithet applied to 
thoſe who uſe a ſpare diet, eſpecially to 
thoſe that abſtain from wine and all other 
fermented liquors, 

ABSTENTION, in the medical art, 
is uſed to expreſs a ſuppreſſion or retention. 

ABSTERGENTS, in phyſic, remedies 
of a Sans nature, capable of difloly- 
ing reſinous concretions. 

ABSTINENCE, the act of refraining 
from certain. enjoyments; particularly 


rom immoderate cating and drinking. 
F  ABSTI- 
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ABSTINENCE, in phyfic, implies a 


ivation from all ſucculent aliments. 

hough abſtinence is not ſuthcient for the 
cure of diſeaſes, it wonderfully aſſiſts the 
operation of medicines, and 1s a ſure pre- 
ſervative againſt many diſorders. ſe 
ſhould regulate the quantity of aliments we 
rake, by the loſs of ſubſtance ſuſtained by 
means of exerciſe, and the time in which 
perſpiration is more or leſs plentiful ; at 
the ſame time we ſhould be careful to ab- 
ſtain from ſuch aliments as we have ob- 
ſerved to diſagree with us. According to 
Dr. Cheyne, moſt of the chronical diſeaſes, 
the infirmities of old age, and the ſhort 
lives of Engliſhmen, are owing to reple. 
tion; and may be either cured, prevented, 
or remedied by abſtinence. 


ABSTRACT, arkgpithet implying th at 


thoſe partifulars are ſeparated from all 
other things by an operation of the mind 
called abftration. See ABSTRACTION. 
ABSTRACT Leas, the ideas or notions 
we acquire of ſome general quality or pro- 
perty, conſidered fimple in itſelf, without 
the leaſt regard to any particular ſubject. 


ABSTRACT Mathematics, otherwiſe 
called pure mathematics, 1s that which 


treats of magnitude or quantity, abſolutely 
and generally confidered, without reſtric- 
tion to any ſpecies of particular magnitude; 
ſuch as arithmetic and geometry; in this 
ſenſe, abſtract mathematics is oppoſed to 
mixed mathematics, wherein ſimple and 
abſtract properties, and the relations of 
quantities primitively confidered in pure 
mathematics, are applied to ſenſible ob- 
jects, and by that means become intermix- 
ed with phy ſical conſiderations ; ſuch as hy- 
droſtaties, optics, navigation, &c. 

ABSTRACT Numbers are aſſemblages of 
units, conſidered in themſelves, without 
denoting any particular and determined 
particulars. Thus 8 1s an abſtract number, 
when not applied to any thing; but if we 
ſay 8 feet, 8 becomes a concrete number. 

ABSTRACT Terms, in logic, are thoſe 
which denote objects exiſting in the ima- 
gination only. Thus beauty and uglineſs 
are abſtract terms. There are ſome objects 
that appear beautiful to us; and, others 
that affect us in a diſagreeable manner: the 
former .we ſtile beautiful and the other 
ugly, though there are no ſuch real ſub- 
ſtances in nature as beauty and uglineſs; 
they ſubſiſt entirely in the imagination. | 

STRACT, uſed as a ſubſtantive, im- 

plies a general view or analyſis of ſome lar- 
ger work, 

ARSTRACTION, in phyſic, implies 
that operation of the mind, whereby it 
forms by reflection from the ſenſible im · 


| 
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preſſions of external objects or ſome inter- 
nal affection, a ſingular conception, inde- 
pendently of all other ideas. As we have 
no other method of communicating out 
thoughts than that of ſpeech, neceſſity and 
cuſtom induced us to give names both to 
real objects, and metaphyfical conceptions; 
and thoſe names have greatly contributed 
towards enabling us to diſtinguiſh theſe 
conceptions, The uniform ſenſation, for 
inſtance, that all white objects excite in us, 
has led us to give the ſame qualified names 
to each of theſe objects; we ſay each of 
them in particular, that it is white, and 
afterwards, in order to denote the point 
wherein all theſe objects reſemble one ano- 
ther, we have coined the word whiteneſs ; 
therefore there are, in fact, ſuch objects as 
we call white; but there is · not, except in 
our imagination, any being which we term 
whitenets. Thus whiteneſs is only an ab- 
ſtract term; it is the produce of our re- 
flection, owing to the uniformities of par- 
ticular impreſſions, that ſeveral white ob- 
jects have made on us; it is the point to 
which ve refer all thoſe impreſſions which 
are different on account of their particular 
cauſe and uniform in regard to their kind. 
Abſtract ideas are then as it were the point 
to which we refer the different impreſſions, 
or particular reflections which are of the 
ſame kind, and from whence we remove all 
that is not preciſely ſo. Such is man: he 
is a living being, capable of feeling, think- 
ing, judging, reaſoning, willing, diftin- 
guithing every fingle act of each of theſe 
faculties, and by thoſe means of making 
abſtractions. A common name has been 
given to all individuals that reſemble each 
other, and this is called by the name of 
ſpecies, becauſe it agrees with every indi- 
vidual of one kind. Mark is man, and 
Luke is man; Alexander and Cæſar were 
men. In this ſenſe the name ſpecies is 
only an adjective like beautiful, good, true, 
&c. and upon that account there is no ar- 
ticle joined with it. Burt if we regard the 
man, without making any particular ap- 

lication of the word, then the man 
is taken in an abſtract ſenſe, and becomes 
one ſpecific individual, \and for that reaſon 
it is that the article is added; and thus it 
is that we ſay the beautiful, the good, the 
true. Theſe fimple ſpecific abſtracts have 
not however been obſerved; from man has 
been formed humanity; from beautiful, 
beauty; and ſo of others. 

The cuſtom we daily have of giving 
names to the objects of ideas, which re- 
preſent real ſubſtances to us, has induced 
us to give them likewiſe, by way of imi- 
tation, to the metaphyſical objects of ab- 


Arract ideas, of which we have a conception; 


. 


in itſelf receives but a ſimple modification, 


in truth, if we may uſe the expreſſion, we 
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aud hence it is that we ſpe#k of them in 
the ſame manner as we do of real objects. 
Illufon, figure, and falſhood, have a 
language” in common with truth. The 
expreſſions which we ourſelves make uſe of 
to convey to others either the ideas which 
we have within ourſelves of real objects, or 
of ſuth as are but fimple abſtractions of our 
mind, have a perfect analogy with one 
another. We by death, fickneſs, imagt- 
natlon, idea, &c. as we ſay, the fon, the 
moon, &c. though death,  fickneſs, idea, 
ec, are not exiſting ſubſtantes: and we 
of the phenix; chimera, ſphinx, and 
e philoſopher's ſtone, in the ſam&man- | 
ner as we ſpeak either of the lion, panther, 
rhinoceros, Africa, or Peru. Even proſe, | 
though with leſs ornament than poetry, 
realizes and forms perſons of theſe abſtraẽt 
beings, and equally miſleads the imagi- 
nation. If Malherbe has ſaid, that death 
Has its terrofs, that he ſtops his cars, that 
he leaves'us to cry out, &c. do not our proſe 
writers always uſe fimilar expreſſions, that 
death reſpects no one: to wait for death, 
the martyrs have dared death, have ſought 
death; to meet death without emotion, the 
image of death, to face death; death does 
not ſurpriſe a wiſe man; neither have we 
a more popular expreſſion, than that death 
is never ſatisfied; or that death is never in 
e wrong. The heathens realized love, 
diſcord, fear, filence, health, &c. and 
made 16 many divinities of them. And 
nothing is more common with us than to 
realize an employment, place, or dignity : 
we make — of reaſon, taſte, genius, 
temper, and the paſſions of humour; cha- 
racter, virtues, and vices ; churches, king- 
doms, and cities; as well as of the mind, 
heart, forturſe, misfortune, reputation, and 
nature. The real beings which ſurround 
us, are moved and governed in ſuch a man- 
ner as is known to God alone, and accord- | 
ing to thoſe las which he thought fit to 
eſtabliſh when he created the world: thus 
God is a real term, but nature is only a me- 
taphyſical one. Although a muſical in- 
ſtrument, upon the touching of its ſtrings, 
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When it gives the ſound re or ſol; yet we 
ſpeak of theſe ſounds as if they were ſo ma- 
by real beings: and in the manner that 
we ſpeak of our dreams, imaginations, | 
ideas,” pleaſures, &c. ns if” we actually 

welt In a'rtal and phyſical country. And 


aftiially ſpeak the language of the coun- 
try of abſtraions. * 
Phyſical terms are of uſe to ſhew that 


. 


1 
phyſical name denotes that we ſpeak only 
of tome particular conception of our mind: 


.and therefore when we ſay the ſun, the 


earth, the ſea; that man, that horſe, that 
ſtone,&c. our own —_— aswell as the 
concurrence of the juſteſt motives, perſuade 
vs, that there are ſuch real objects as the 
ſun, earth, &c; and that if theſe objects 
were not real, our. forefathers would never 
have coined thoſe names, nor {ſhould we 
have adopted them : ſo when we fay, the 
nature, fortune, proſperity, health, fick- 
neſs death, &c. the vulgar, by imitation, 
believe that there is, independently of thier 
manner of thinking, ſome being which 
we call nature, another ſtiled fortune, and 
ſo on : for they do pot imagine that all 
men would ſay, the nature, fortune, life, 
death, &c. when there was no ſuch real 
object as nature, fortune, &c. as if we 
could have neither conceptions or imagi- 
nations, unleſs there had been real objects 
which were the exemplars of them. In 
truth, we cannot have theſe conceptions, 
unleſs ſomething real gives us room to 
form them; but the word which expreſſes 
conception has not, except within ourſelves, 
any proper exemplar. ö 

inally, if we would avoid abſtract 
terms, we mutt be obliged to have recourſe 
to circumlocutions and paraphraſes, which 
enervate the diſcourſe. Beſides, theſe 
terms fixthe mind; they aſhiſt us in intro» 
ducing order and preciſion in our thoughts, 
give grace and energy to diſcourſe, render 
it more lively, compact, and forcible 3 and 
in ſhort, highly deſerve that we ſhould be 
acquainted with their juſt value. Ahſtrac- 
tions are in diſcourſe what certain figns are 
in arithmetic, algebra, and aſtronomy : 
but when we do not attend to their value, 
or to give or take them for what they are 
really worth, they miſguide the mind from 
the - reality of things, and fo become the 
fource of a multiplicity of errors. We 
would therefore adviſe, that, in the didac- 


tic ſtyle, that is, when we are teaching 


and inſtructing, we ſhould make uſe of ab- 
ſtract terms and figurative expreſſions, with 
the greateſt cireumſpeAion..  - 

ABSTRUSE, ſomething deep, hidden, 
concealed,” or far -removed from common 
apprehenſions, and not eafily underſtood; 
what is not obvious and palpable, It is 
formed from the Latin abſtruſus. 

Thus metaphyſics is an abſtruſe ſcience; 
and the doctrine of fluxions, and the method 
de maximis and minimis are abſtruſe points 
of. knowledge. | 4. 

ABSURD, an epithet applied to things 
that oppoſe the human apprehenſion,” and 
contradict a- manifeſt truth. Thus, it 
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them without any: clear and diſtintt — 


; adheres to the calyx, and is fixed li 


A 


woyld be abſurd to lay that five and five 
Wen the term ab- 
ſurd is applied to actions, it Ras the ſame 


make only eight. 
import as ridieulous. 


Rruuctio ad ARS Un˙D UN a method of 
proving the truth of 4 propoſition" by, 


thewing that the eontrery is abſurd, This, 
method of 'reaſoning-is flecly uſed by Ea-| 
clid in his Elements of Geometry. . - + | 
- ABSURDITY; »ridiculousimpropriety 
or ſomething that oppoſes an evident truth 
or prineiple 17 mn OT | 
 'ABSYRTES, io heathen mythology, 
the ſon of Ata and Hypſea, and brother] 
of Meden. Medea running ave wich 
Jaſon, after” her having aſſiſted him in 
carrying off the golden ticeve was purſued 
by ler ter when, td flop his progrels, | 
the'rore Abſyrtes in pieces, and ſcattered | 
his limbs in his wax. 
'' ABTHANES, 2 tile of bonour uſed | 
by the” ahelent inhabitants of Scotland, 
who called their nobles there, which in 
ie old Saton Hgü iE Ring winiffers; and | 
of theſe the higher rank were Iiled 46- 
thine; and thoſe of the lower dndertbanes. 

ABUSE, implies the l ſotne- | 
thing ftbm its genie or drigin * itten- 
tion. Thus an abvif& of werds is the ufrng 


ABU TILON, in botahy, the aame of 

a platit With à mondpetalous/\campifgym | 
flower very open and indented z fre 
bottom there arifes a pyramidal fiftulu; ge- 
nerally charged with Hdmind. The util! 
4 


nail in the Tower part of the flower” and 
fiſtula,” The piltil begomes a frad, reſem- 
bling the capital of a bolhmh, ahd-is com- 
poſed of feyerat ſmall e apſul round 
an 4x15, Each "capſule being luſerted into 
the ſtria af the axis. Theſe eapſula open 
in two parts, and contain kidney- hape 
ſceds. Taurnefort. £1983 « C01 
* ABYSS, ſomething very profound, and 
as it were bottomleſs. The word is origi- 
nally formed fromm the Greek, 2 +1 / 
Abyſs is alſo uſed, to denote an immenſe 
cavern of the earth, Where God collebted 
all thoſe waters on the third day Which, 
in out verfion, is rendered” the deep, und 
elſew her che great deepi In Holy Sctip- 
tute abyff dis made uſe of 10/exprets hell, 
the greatett dec ps of the ſea, and the chaos 
that Was Covered with datkneſy me be- 
ginning bf the world, and upon Whief the 
e Gol more ot was carried; Gen: 
ch. 1. J. 2. The ancient Hebrews:-belivved 
25 the maſbr part of the eaſt people dato 
this day, that the abyſs, ſea, and Heavens, 
encompaiſed the whole earth j whichy H 
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they, wa as it were ie 


., - 
* 


pon the *. is No h as 4 melon 
upon the abyſs, pretty much a$4 m 
ſwims alt — and alf beld water, 
They likewiſe believe that the curth wis 
founded upon the waters, or at faſt that 
it had its foundation inthe abyſs," Under 
'the waters; und at che of n A- 
'byſsy/ it — that the — reſent 10 
ws che glantô groanintz and fufferzmg 

niſhmeme for — =. Na — d-ts 
that the Rephalmi, thoſe aneſent grit], 
who in their life - times made- mankind 


| rremble, are confined, In ſhorts it iu with- 


ia theſe dark dun geons that the prophets 
Mhew'es the kings of Tyre, Bibyleh, an 
of Egypt, ho re there buried, "a6" 
"live to enpiate their pride and 

We are likewiſe told that thbſe abyſſes ure 
the habitation of devi ant the witked. 
T' ſaw; ſays gt. John, in' the Revelations, 
& ſtar ſall hots eaven 7 me Him was 
green the key of the pits of the abyſs, or 
of the — it e 
#ABYSSINTA, is « kingdom bounded on 
the notth by'Nubia; on the rut by the 
Arabic Gulph or. Red Sea and the kin 
dom of Adel; onthe fourth by the Ring- 
doms of Alan Alabu; and Gingiro f ann 
on the“ welt; bythe * of Gori, 
ind part of Gingiron | The principat'river 
is the Nile, "and the "molt c A 
lake ther of Demhe⁰¹ꝗß ich AHKharges lp- 
ſelf into the Nile and is abonr fever: Num- 
ard miles zu lengtk, /opbd Winery" 
breadth“ The air is tempertte in the 
mountaius; but in the-vallies it is hot und 
ſuflbcating. The tarth is of different 
kinds. In ſome places there are nothin 
but weks and caverns ;+ in ethers the lan 

is exceeding fruitful, and the ban of theſe 
fireams are bordered with flowery of vari- 
— kinds, many of which are r in 
Europe. They have two crops in a year 
a K, alt Nee de — bat, 
maizy and pulſe 3 Hkewiſe abundahce of 
ginger, cardamums, cotton, flax, ſugar, 
honey, wan, and vines. Their bammon 
drink is mead and metheglim There ære 
mines of gold, filver, e „ Tron, and. 
lend, but they are ly Gel 
However N is ſaid that they wort 

mine that is well guarded with ' oldies ; 
and the torrents in the rainy ſcaſom waſh 
2 deal of that metal from' the mdun- 
tams. This ſuſon begins in May when 
the ſarf id vettitalj br directly over® hx 
heads, ud ends in September: think the 
cauſe of the -overfiwing®' ef Te Ni 
Nich ſa mach 'pirtlcd. the XY 
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waſh the pods in water hefare they a 
ripez F- Ig and expreſs (dir foe, ( h 
which they bot! to a r confiterice, 
and then 17 it in Rite Heaps, © This 
juice analiz vie ds 7 moderate Aw 
of acid falt, à great dea? öf 3 en 
earth, aud a large quadtity of gi WL 
placed among the incraſfants, 
fant aftringerits, prevents vom itt . 
ſtops hemorrhages' an fuxcy of th Sw; 
The doſe is given ae er Sf 


der, bohas, or any 14 
Egyptians gave a.dra — 25 of "it nes 
"to ſuck as 


in any liquid every n 
are troubled with fpitting of blog. | 
 ACACTA Germanic," he! infpiFarcd | | 
juice. of wild floes' gathe&rert before t n 
fully ripe. It is affen as "q fucceda> 1 
neum for the 1 . 
ACADEMICS, fe of Pbiloſophert 
who followed the doctrine of Herates and I 
Plato, with regifd to the upcertamry * | 
human knowle dye, and the incompretien.. 
fibility of truth. Academic in thiy = 
amounts to nearly the fame with what we 
call Platoniſt, the only drfference betweey 
them being that of commentement; The 
ancients who embraced Plato's ſyffem were 
called academic!, academics ; whetths thaſp | and 
that followed the fame opinions fince the 
reſtoration of learni ing, have taken the de- 
nomination of Plaronifts. It may he faid, 
that Socrates and Plato, who laid the ern 
foundations of the academy, were not {0 
erroneous a5 thoſe who ſuccetded them ; ö 
we mean Arcefilas, Carnexdes, CFoma- J 
chus, aud Philo. Socrates indeed coffe 
to know nothing; but his bs aymſc 
from phyſics'only, Which he at rſt li- 
gentty Auen and hich he afterwards 
acknowledged to, furpaſs the reach of hue ed 
man underftanding 2 if ne forherimes 
ſpoke 1 in the. language of: the lceptics, it 
was ort of irony or. modeſty; in order to 
pull down the vanity of the ſop| 1, ho 
tooliſhly boaſted, that, they. were het: 
"of nothing, ud alw ays ready to qpute I'< 
on all manner of ſubjcets. ato, the fa- 
ther and inflitutor of the acadethy, ; who- 
was inſtructed by Socrat in the aft of 
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* eme truth in ne: 
. no role hereby tern it; —— 


doubting, config ed himſelf to his owl 

manner of treating ſubjects, and under 

dad to Nes all the philoſophers who 
him: but by recommending! f chef 

to __— dſciples a ditfidente of eg e N 

and to doubt of every thing, he 2 4 

intend to leave them 15 

truth and error; but to 

guard againſt thoſe-raſh er prec tare 

decifions, ſo natural to youth, and prevent 


0 oy 


ar two kinds of Ce e hat vc 
Lech of exiſtence,” the” other truth 
09055 ent?” It is eee plain thar 


„ Arceß Fas and 
— regyrd * 


their falling into error; by (feely examin- 
ing every thing Wy e he 


th of judgment. 
But the ttutſt of jt th ia HE num- 
weent [| tie relative Yin „ e ought to be 
con as 3. 'yelati6n” to our 
mind ; wheh" 1 faid,. 
|| there was dorthin true 

2 meant, ke b. ins not ee 

that _ uma! m * 
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. With what, Carneades maintained. Arce- 
_ filas faid that nothing could be compre- 


| becauſe, probable things were not, in his 


8 & 1. . A C A + 
certainty; and this is exaAly the ſame 


- _ 


22 and that all things were obſcure. 
arn tanted, that nothing could be 
comprehended, but did not, for that rea- 
ſon, allow that all things were obſcure; 


PIR obſcure. But though he made 
ome difference in expreſſon, he made no 
difference in effect; br Arccfhilas did not 
maintain: that all things are obſcure other 
wiſe than as they cannot be comprehend- 
ed, nor Ae them of all ſemblance 
of truth or bility: this was, alſo the 
1 Carneades; for when: he ſaid, 


ings were not ſo obſcure, but we 
<a bd gle oe 
In 
th 


ſent 


that 
mi 


t 
night di wl 
v4 ee; —＋ liſe, he did not 
pretend that they were clear enough to be 
comprehenſible : it follows therefore that 
there was no diverſity of ſentiment be- 
tween — when Carneades permitted the 
wiſe man to entertain opinions, and per- 
er ſometimes to teſtify his own 
donſant: and when Arcefilas forbid both 
the one and the other, Carneades only aſ- 
that the wiſe man ought, for the 
common purpoſes of life, to make uſe of 
probable things, without which he could 
not live 3 but not of the conduct of the 
mind, and in the ſearch after truth; and 
hence. only Arceſilas baniſhed both opi- 
nion and conſent. Conſequently their 
differences conſiſted in expreſſons only, 
and not in the things themſelves. 
Philo, the diſeiple of Clitomachus, who 
had himſelf been a pupil of Carneades, 
deſerved to be ſtiled with Charmides, © the 
founder of the fourth, academy,” as he 
differed in ſome points from the ſenti- 
ments of Carneades : for. he aſſerted that 
things are in themſelves comprehenſible, 
though we ary unable to comprehend them. 
Antiſchus was the founder. of the fifth 
academy. He bad been ſeveral yeaps 2 
diſciple of Philo, and 1 doc- 
erine of Carneades ; hut, in the decline of 
life, he quitted his maſter's party, and in- 
d into the academy the tenets of 
the ſtoics, which. he attributed to Plato, 
maintaining that the doctrine. of the ſtoics 
was not news but a reformation of the an- 
cient academy; This fitth academy there- 
fore was only an affociation of the ancient 
acaderay, andthe philoſopy of the ſtgics.;: 
or rather, the /oigal, philoſophy, dreſt in 
the habit of the old academy, which. flou-, 
riſhed under Plato, and Arcefilas, , Some 
Rave indeed pretendeg that there was.only 


r 
| ſpread, themſelves on different: ſides, are 
not different trees; ſo all thoſe ſects 
which ſprung from the ſingle ſtock of the 
doctrine of Socrates, that man knows no- 
thing, though divided into ſeveral ſchools, 
are: no more than ane academy. 85 
ACADEMY, jv antiquity, was a gar- 
den or villa, ſituated in one of the ſub- 
urbs of Athens, about a mile from the ci- 
here Plato and his followers held 
their. aſſemblies to converſe, on philoſophi- 
cal ſubjects. This place gave. the deno- 
mination to the ſect of academics. This 
villa had the name of academy given to it 
from one Academus, or Ecademus, a citi- 
zen of Athens, who was originally the 
owner, of it, aud made it a kind of gymna» 
hum. He lived in the time of Theſeus, 
Cimon | embelliſhed the academy, and 
adorned it with fountains, trees, and 
walks, for the convenience of philoſophers 
and men of learning, who here aſſembled 
to confer together and diſpute upon ditſe- 
rent ſubje&s. It was alſo the burial place 
of thoſe illuſtrious men who had done any 
ſignal ſervice to the republic. Sylla how 
ever paid no reſpect to this aſylum of the 
polite arts; for, during, the ſiege of A- 
thens, he employed thoſe very trees which 
formed the walks of the academy, to make 
engines of war;to batter the place. Cicero 
had alfa a villa or place of retirement near 
Puzzuoli, to ah # + he gave the name of 
academy, and where he uſed to entertain 
ſuch his friends; as had a taſte for 
philoſophical converſations. | 

ACADEMY, among the .moderns, -is 
uſed to ſignify a ſociety: of learned men, 
eſtabliſhed for the culture and, advance», 
ment of arts and ſciences. 

Some authors confound academy with 
univerſity ; but, though they arc nearly 
the ſame in Latin, they are two different 
things in Engliſh. | 
„An univerſity is a body compoſed of 
8 in ſeveral faculties ; of profri- 
ſors, who teach in the public ſchools ; of 
| regents. or tutors, and ſtudents who learn 
| der them, and , aſpire likewiſe to the 
; lame, degree; whereas an academy is not, 
intended to teach or profeſs any art, ſuch, 
as it is, but to improve it; it is not com- 
| poſed ot novices, to be inſtructed, but of 
'thoſe who are more knowing; of , perſons 
of a diſtinguiſhed capacity to 2 and 
communicate their lights and diſcoverics 
to each other for their mutual advautage. 
Mo ſt nations have at preſent academies, 
Ruſſia not excepted: but Italy excels in 


one academy z fox as the ſeveral branches 
which, ſpring from the ſame root, and 


and only ones thkt merit any great atteh- 
tion, 


this reſpect, at leaſt. in point of number. 
There are but few in England; the chief 


nr, 


AC A 


gion, are called by theſe names, vit. the 


Royal Society, and the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London. See Rover Seciegy 
and -ANT1QUARITAN, Society, See alſo 
ci r* for the Emouragement of Arts, Sc. 
and Roy at. Academy for Painting, Sc. 
There are however, beſides theſe,. ag 
academy of muſic, and another of painting, 
each governed by their reſpective directorꝭ, 
In France there are, flourifhing acadey 
mies of all kinds, ſeveral at Paris, and 
ſome in the provincial to w nan. 
French, ACADEMY, inſtituted in. the 
year 16354; by cardinal , Richelieu, in q- 
der to perſect. che French yongue.,.. 
principal buſigeſs is, in general, all mat, 
ters of grammar, poetry; and. eloquence ; 
its form is very Gmple, and has never. been 
altered, The,members are forty in hum: 
ber, and not one of them has any ſuperi- 
ority over the reſt, No nobleman, or man 
of diſtinction, can be admitted into it upon 
any other account than that of being a 
man of letters: for cardinal Richelieu, 
who was well appriſed of the great advan- 
tages ariſing from parts, was defirous that 
the mind, ſhould keep pace with rank and 
nobility. Fheir motto is 4 immortalite, 
Royal ACADEMY /of ——_— and 
Belles Lettres was eſtabliſhed by Lewis 
XIV. who confidered that it would be 
highly advantageous to France, to eſta- 
bliſh an academy, whoſe whole employ- 
ment ſhould be that of forming inſcrip- 
tions, devices, and medals, and diffuſe 
over thoſe monuments. an elegant taſte, 
and that noble fimplicity which conſtitutes 
its undoubted worth. The firſt fociety 
eonfiſted of a ſmall number choſen out. of 
the members of the French academy, who, 
upon their eſtabliſhment, met in the li- 
brary of M. Colbert, from whom they re- 
ceived his majeſty's orders. They under- 
took to compoſe, by means of medals, a 
connected hiſtory oſ the principal events 
of Lewis XIV's reign. This was an 
ample field of matter, but very great diſſi- 
culties attended the execution. The an- 
cients of whom there are ſo many medals, 
remaining, have left us no other, rules 
than the medals themſelves, which had 
hardly before that time been confidered, 
except for the ſake of the beauty of the 
impreſſion, or ſtudied only for the attain- 
ment of hiſtorical knowledge. The mo- 
derns, who bad, during the two laſt gen- 
turies, ſtruck a great many medals, had 
grven themſelves but little trouble about 


rules, having ,,neither. followed nor pre- 
ſcribed any. Beſides it was difficult ta 
find, in the collections of this. ſurt, Ihrer 


og. four pieces, where genius had, with 
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RN ACADE ee This 
academy was e 1 r 
care of M. Col 15 XIV. after 
the peace of 2 NN being deſirou 
of eſtabliſhing the arts, ſciences, and, lite- 
Tature, upon 4: lid ſoundation, directe 
M. Colbert to form a ſociety of 85 
known abilities aud experience in the gif- 
— branches of r and Hence, 
who ſhould meet tagether under the Ring 
ect ion, communicgzte their reſyt 

n NM. Colbert, having: — 
ferred on .this ſubject ich tholg, who g 
moſtly celebrate for the learning, en 
ſolved to form a, ſociety of ſuch perions, as 
were converſant in nathral ptololorhy 4 
mathematics, to joĩn them ta other perlong - 
of {kill jn hiſtory- and other, — — 
erudit ion, and to add ſuch as. were * 
engaged,in what are peculiarly called, the. 
Belles Lettrez, grammar eloquence, 3 
poetry. But au academy. of this Kin 
could nat long ſub, upob- ſuch a footing i 
and, therefore, the. clatſes of Belles Lettres 
and hiſtory were reunited. to the French 
academy; ſo that there only remained the, 
claſſes of natural, philoſophy and mathe- 
matics. The mathematical claſs was com- 


| poſed of Meff. Carcavy, Huyghens, de. 


Roberval, Frenicle, Auzont, Picard, and 
Buot; and the. natural philoſophers were. 
Meffſ. de la Chambre, his maieſty's phyſi-; 
cian ino rdinary; Perrault, .Duclos, and 
Bourdelin, chymiſts; Pequet and Gavrn, 
anatomiſts ; Merchant, a bataniſt; and, 
Duhamel, their ſecretary. | Theſe learned 
men, as well as their ſugcefſors, have pubs, 
lithed ſeveral excellent works. for the ad- 
vancement of the ſciences, beſides which. 
the academy, in the years 1692 and 16994 
publiſhed every month ſeveral ſeparate, 
traets, which had been read at their meet- 
ings during the courſe of thoſe years. | 
This academy, ſiuce its re-eſtabliſh. 5,” 


ment in 1699, has been very exact. im pb 
'liſhing every year a; vghume,, containing, 
either the works of its own, members, or 
ſuch memoirs as have;been compoſed and 
read to the academy duringithe courſe of 
'that year. - To each volume is prefixed the, 
hiſtory of, the academy, ot an extra of; * / 
the memoirs, and, in, genntal, of  what- ; 
ever has been read or. aid. in the academy 4, 
jat the end of the hiſtor y. ave the elag tun 
ma ſuch academics as , have. gdird in 


| the. 
courſe of that ycar. The late, M. Rouille; 
de Metſlayv, counſellor tothe ꝓarliament 
of Paris, founded two, prises, of 2500,, 
and the other of 2020; h., welacly are; 
difirjbured by the icadomy alternately * 

every 


| thought proper to give new vigou 
fa on ; and accordingly invited to Ber- 


A 0 4 
year; the ſubjects for the firſt muſt 
relate to phyſical aſtronomy, and thoſe for 


the latter to navi 


The 3 
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e are man other academics in the 


Marſeilles, L ons, 2 

ntauban, " Angiers, Ardiens, Vilefr | 
I &c. 

ACADEMY of Stiences and Bell a 

rand of Pa. n was eſta 

bleihed by Frederic I. Kin tha; 45 


ov inces. parti my at Thoulouſe, Your- 
_ Soi wy 


1700, and M. 7 the Ern N 


refident, when the” Iſt 'of the 4 —— 

s adorned, with "Tor ve the . 70 
names in the ane oF N 

ademy in 1714 publiſhed 180 ard 92 
= of PE A rey under the title of 

cellanea Berulinemſia; and, though pre- 

ic's ſueceſſor E but little 4 .— e- 
ment th letters, 

0 new volumes in 1 2 
Prem 1734, and 174 

ic III. the preſent king TW Luut, 
r to the 


ſuch foreigners as were of the mofi di: 
iſhed merit in literature, and encou- 
rages his ſohjects to proſecute. the ſtudy 
- cutivation of the ſciences, by giving 
ple rewards; fo that, in 1943, there 
—— a he, volume of the cellanea 
olimenfia, in which the additional force 

the academy had acquired plainly appeat- 
ed. However, that prince did not think 
fit to confine himſelf there: be thought 
the royal academy of ſciences of Profs, 
ih which, till that time, ſome miniſter or 
opulent nobleman had preſided, would nd 


" an advantage from having a man of letters 


at its head, and accordingly « conferred that” 
honour on M. Mauvpertvis, a gentleman 
well known in every part of Europe. At 


the ſame time the King gave a new regu- 


lation to the ey, and took vpon him 
the title of its prot The academiſts 


hold two public affemblies annually ; one 


in January, upon the preſent king's birth- 
day; and the other in May, on the day of 
his acceſſion to the throne, Ar the latter 


of theſe aſſemblies is given as u prize'a 


4 


14 medal of fifty duc#ts value: the fib- 


3e& for this prize is ſucceſſively natural 

philoſophy, mathematics, metaphyſics, an _ 

efudition : for the academy has this * 
rticular, that it includes meta egen 


c, and morality, which are not We ob- 


je As of any other ; there being in this aca- 
— 4 particular claſs engaged” it meta- 
cal difquiſitions, called the claſs of 


eulative philoſophy. 
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2 grial ACADEMY of Peterſburg. 
zar, Peter I. hrnamed the Greaf, 
Whoſe means Ryſha ſhook off the yoke 
barbariſ;n, which had reigned ſo many 
ages in. that Kingdom, coming into Eng 
knd mnt France in che year 1717, an 
obſerving the great utility of literary foci- 
eties and academies, refolycd to eftablith 
one in his capital; aud had actually taken 
the neceffary meafures' for that purpofe, 
when death put 2 period to His life in the 
rar 1725. His ſpcceſſbr, the * — 
Catherine, hein N in rtmed of his in- 
ers, Fan's: n the fame plan, and 
* * time rns d one of the moſt ce- 
! rated academies | in Europe, compoſed of 
the moſt” confiderible” foreigners ſome of 
whom Firled'gt Peterſbu Moſt of the 
foreigners who compoſed rat academy do- 
ing either dead or retited out of the Kin 
dom, it was in 2 very hnguifhing comet 
tion when the Czafita Elizabeth afcended 


the Ruſſian throne: but that princeſs, hap- 


pily fot herſelf, named count Raſomowtki 
prefident; who. gave the academy a new 
body of ſtatutes, antl left nothing ne- 

ected which could re · eſtabliſh its ancient 
— 2 This academy has this modeſt 
motto, Paulatim, 

Royal ie ACADEMY is zůu aca- 
dem for cultivating the Caſtilian tongue, 
eftablithed at Madrid, on the mode! of the 
French academy. The defigu of this ſo- 
eiety was laid b the duke d'Eſealona, and 

n of by the king in 1714, who de- 
red himfels7 its protector. Te confts of 
ewenty-four academiſts, including the di- 
rector and ſecretary, Its device is a cru- 
Eible on the rt, with this motto, Limpia 
jay =— eſplender. 
MY of Nature curiaſi, in Ger- 
We was firſt founded in 16 52, by Mr. 
Bauſch, 2 phyfician, and taken, in 1670, 


[9 underthe protection of the emperor Leopold, | 
' ACADEMY oF Pointing is a public 
| ſchool to which the painters refort, cither 


to draw or paint, aud where the ſculptors 
model after 'a naked: perfon, which they: 


en and having pre ſente 


call a model. The royal academy of paint- 
intz and ſculptore. at Paris, took its riſe 


[from' the difputcs that happened among 
[the 1 — yok ayer and ſculptors in that 


capital. Phis indoerd Le Brun, Sarazin, 
Comeille, and others of the King's pain- 
ters, to form the deſign of & particular aca- 
a p-tition te 
the they obtained an arret dated the 
2 0 Jesu 1648. Their meetings 
— at firſt belg 3 in the apartments of M. 


Chatmois, ſecretary to the marthal Schom- 
berg, who drew uþ the firſt body of fta- 


lis 


totes * the * 


The 


. "Iv 


The zenden L 
aflerably an two N jn K 
1 wo he paint, ers F fort, 87. 


{0 pak? and where ibs 


ha 

prors 

125 are og tt each 1 em 

the 3 x... Art. mongh ; | and there 

axe twelve Junk 's to ſupp, thera in caſt 
i need. 52 p! chlor, WA duty, places 
che naked mah, 10 1s called the Wolle, 
in ſuch a #6hrkh © as he thinks proper, el 
ſets. * in, two rept attitudes every 
week, one Week, of the toanth he ſets 


two : 44s be; gether, Which is whit they 
call ſetting he up. The paintings ard 


models made after this 5145, well, as 
the copies f fade from ay are © 8 50 
&y ha e 


demicsy, or academy res 
likewiſe A woman 5 14 ir a GaN 
the public { bool, Every three, months, 
Pa deßgn are diftrivuted 


t rec ke 
among the eleves r $ "We. to 
others for painting, 4 tao or featg pte, 


every ye car. Thoſe who gain the 11265 
of phnting ahd ſculpture are Fat } to 14 
at We King che, to ſtady there and 
Anfelvcs in theif Ir art... _ 


; ACADIA, the. "Fs 1 ppt &, 


. 


ed in 176 
AC 55 ne pa 5 7 a Corhpa- 
1. or fel Lache ablitt ed it Paris 
in the year 1671, 5 Mr, C Calbert, under 
oe direction of the Fopettch t5pt of the 
by! Itmegs 


dert t i 18 U fd e 
of the Irminaries bf . 55 bee heir 
rabhiirs and doctors inffrücted 'the 87 
of their ug ion in the Hebret layguae 

id e lpained* d khein the Talindd; and, 
2K of the Cabala. The Jews, Rave 11 
ways had theſę ſortot academics; fifice. Weir in 
ſetuxn from BabFloh : thoſe, of Tiberias 
ind Bahy hin have been the moſt celc 'brafed, 

ACADEMY. 1. alſo under of 4 
ridin! g-Tchool, or PH: Ace \ here. ung 
rlemen are tauzht tö ride the 591 1275 
fe of, zatms, dancibg, Walt 


ing, & 
The g T. 9 apart In zn academy fd 
fing, 18 cl is called the manche, Raving Ul- 
ally 1 pihlar; in the, center, Re, 


N dtv T by to ar th 
CAPRAry Fi rel; In 34 lh, are 


3s wg 4 buy 


den 15 a7 a oder Wit. a > 2 
or _peneih, 
CATA," in, bovink 's the” 1 


rl 9 7 5 rhe he ea e 
its bark 18 42 of a Mehr. 
lou r, "fie | 5 the Leaves, "White 
fn Gt, Gal 73 4 Minme, 31 placed 
polite tb cath Ather, At heat NT, * 


rs 


ting halts 100 abe 10 


1 
2 


Nernel of tl e nut 


T6ur. 


x Cx 
n about 
Try W pkg | 
Fe e brig, hery 255 
Whole Tengrh o | tree. 
Ve i Nt ahh ; 44 Ronen: bk 
ums IKE 
Rita, . ge e a 


taſte, each! ai ng, a 75227 0 
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ho is. eaſt ly. cfacked k 155 
derne 1.39 white colours. . It 
ky Roe, 10 1 3 * 
od GA ls pit 5 ys Net 
* Lune 


N in! 2 
1055 : 105 1 i foe fs 


El PG aut. 
© Cal Vx ariſes, 12 ) 12 ſurround 

with threads, of. * to a8 

9 1 8. N of :, 63 
oviary a 


C 1 b ob a bh ri - 
thee eg. yl 55 55 caplyli , 


forts.” f 15 55 2 
ſame Like: M9 35 5985 87557 Sher 
in Milibar, 0837 it 15 à Hative. of 


15 icy make 2 dyink of the jui 
this trees w ich inchriatcs ike wine. ny Fo 


hen ; 
LEE is ſo AW 


god to cãt ʒ Hut t 


dus, that ix 1 t inis, in caſe 
you 70 bf do Hüte! he dyers uſer 
oil Which they « För "from the Hells © 


the nut of, this! boy in dying, 2 lack co- 
The inhabitants. Ta 
their age by g means of theſs1 ts, for ad 
l they lay u up. one oy every 
"AGAN ACER, i v. all 2 
5 are prickly xt W a 
Glled, 
= AXNGrs, © a name iven — 
Tiitks to theix tuffars, who 12795 
troops, litter far ; Wemiſhing and pillag- 
than to chgage with regular troops ; 
Ky are ge herally nt out in detachmeats 
to get intelligence, harrals the enemy, a 
ack convols, and rav age the coun 
XCANTH A, in botany, a Ne AE 
to prickly or thorny plants. nds 
AC ANTHA, in anatamy, ., com 
the e of tlie back bone, 
0 2 called [ping u vm 
ACAN RH. s 
plicd by botanitts to plants ot K 
Lind. 
he word is. formed from the . 
and fn! cg a thory, . 
ACA? FHABONES, * in fargers, a 
1 of borcchs aſed in NRA 
I ters A 
8 Wed 15 Alf formed from the 
Fork. 
ACANTAOS, in Way; 4 5 bed 
ducing an irregular, monopetalous Her 
texmii 


£i$Stn ; and is that Wh. 
| 4555 Sant. um Choe 
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ingted in a ri at. the bottom ; the 
ella parti, 7 8 poſterior, are inthe | 


f 
fhape df a ring, The place bf the; uppet 
1e with ſtamina, Whoſe ſummits 
are ke a bruſh ; oiſt of the' calyx proceeds 
Ain, when 16 inferted into the ovary at 
Wetfim of thi flower, and becomes a 
t n te ſhape of an acorn, Which is 
eAFÞopbl by the calyx j this fruit is divi- 
” y 2 partitiva into two cells, each 
tonatfiſhg ſceds, which are commonly of 


Ir Free, 
AN THDS,” in archltegture, an or- 
| 3 two ſpet ids of plants of 
Tame name, '6nt' of which is wild, and 
e other cultivated in pi ens. The firſt 
baNed in Greek aCahtha, which fignifies 
the major part 
| tofs, have imitated in 
Might btnaments. The" ſecond is called in 
Fi eines ria becauſe they pretend 
„K teſembles à bears foot, © The an- 
ut and moderd ſculytärt have preferred 
ie latter, and made ufe of, it particularly 
Heir capitals,” Vitruvius ſays, that 
this plant gave occaſion to Callimachus, 


the Gtecian ſculptor, to compoſe the Co- 


fiitbian OO nt ty. CRIBS. 
"#WACAPULCA hiptaken by Admiral 
Gn, June 20, 1743, in his return from 
_a'Vorage round the world. e 
""#ACAPULCO, a conſiderable town and 
prt in Mexico, on the South Sea, lias a 
E Hatbour, from whence a ſhip annuall 
1% to Midilla, near the coaſt of China 
in. Aſta;, and another returns annuall 
fon hcke with all the tivaſares of he 
ff Intlies, ſuch as diamonds, rubies, 
ſaphires, the rich carpets of Perſia, the 
camphire” of Borneo, the benjamin and 
by of, Pegu and Cainbodia ; the filks, 
mulling, and callicoes of the Mogul's 
country ;© the gold-duſt, tea, china-ware, 
E, And cabinets of China and Japan; 
des cinnamon, cloves, mace, nutmegs, 
and pepper ; this ſingle thip generally con- 
Clius more riches than many whole fleets, 
ang. 102. 29, W. Lat. 17. 30. N. 
ARA, A ſmall Braffliah ith, about 
WWE inches In length, and its body reſem - 
in . of a perch, ” The mouth is nar- 
FOR, al d the jaws as rough as a file. The 
e A0 not large, but have a golden * | 
and the back fins connected together, The 
61 oblong; and the ſeales are pretty 
large, of a ſilver colour, but,on the head, 
Bac k 1 gn | ſides they are mixed with um- 
di k {ke mladle of ehch fide there jb a 
arge black , ſpot, as alſo near the root of 
che tall⸗ 1 It * river Rt; and keeps con- 
Aantlx. in treih, water. Brook's Natural 
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ACARA-PITOMBA, a beautiful Braſi- 
lian fith, reſembling our mullet, ol —— 
two feet in length. Its tailterminates in tws 
oblique horns. Along the middle of each 
fide runs a broad and beautiful gold-colqur- 
ed lime, from the gills to the tail. Its back 
alſd down to this line is variegated with 
ſpots of the ſame colour; while its fides 
below that line ate decorated, with ſhort 
longitudinal lines of a ſomewhar paler co- 
5 Its belly is White, and its fins 
fellow. nne 
AC ARI, the name of inſects that bribed 
under the ſkin., Ariſtotle calls the ſinall 
inſects that breed in at by the ſaine 
name. | n 
ACARICABA, in botany, 4 Brafi- 
lian plant, whoſe roots are aromatic, aud 
may de placed in the firſt claſs of aperi- 
tives. " 
ACARON, in b9taiy, wild myrtle or 
butcher's broom. It is principally uſed in 
obſtructions of the liver, &, _ a 
ACATALEPSY, among the ancient 
philoſophers, implied the "impoſſibility of 
tonceiving or comprehending a thing. 
Tue word takes its formation from 
the Greck. rn 
*ACATASIATOS, 3 term ufed by the 
ancient phyficians to fignify irregular fe- 
vers, where paroxyſms.are uncertain, and 
the appearance of the vrine perpetually 
changing. yo rn e 
The word is Greecck g. 
AC AULIS, in botany, a term applied 
to plant, whoſe flowers reſt on the ground, 
having ho caulis or ſtalk, * © 
The word is compounded of a neg. and 
caulis, a ſtalk. * f 
' ACAB, the name of a bird reſembling 
our common. hen, frequently found wildin 
the Phillippine illands. x : 
ACCA-LARENTIA, a pagan Feat 
deſe of the Romans. She was the wife © 
Fauſtulus, ſhepherd to King Numitor, and 
nurſe of Romulus and Remus. Romulus 
out of gratitude, decreed her divine ho- 
hours 125 her death, and appointed a fe- 
Rival, called from her Larentalia ; which 
was celebrated, according to Varro, in 
April; but according to Ovid, in De- 


ceinber. Winy 3 

" ACCEDAS ad curiam, in law, a writ 
which lies for him who has received falſe 
judgment, of fears partiality ſh à Court- 
baron, or f hundred court. It is directed 
to the ſheriff, and iffued out of chancery ; 
but retornable into the king%-bench, or 


—— 
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common pleas. In the regiſter of, writs, 


it is ſaid to be a writ, which lies 3s we 
for judgmeng delayed, as for falſe judgment; 


| 


2 that it is 4 ſpecies of writ, Nate 
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the theriff being obliged to make record of 
the ſuit in the inferior court, and certify 
it into the king's court. 

ACCELERATED implies, quickened, 
continually inc1eafings Thus, accelerated 
motion is a motion continually increaſing. 

The word is Latin, acceleratus, compound 
of ad, to, and celer ſwift. 

ACCELERATED Metion, in mecha- 
nics, is that - whoſe velocity is conſtantly 
encreaſed; and, if the acceſhons of velo- 
city be equal in equal times, the motion 
is {aid to be uniformly accelerated. This 
comes chiefly under confideration, in the 
deſcent of heavy bodies, by the force of 
gravity. ; 

Notwithſtanding various opinions on 
this ſubject, the cauſe of acceleration is no- 
thing myſterious ; the principle of gravita- 
tion, which determines the body to deſcend, 
determining 1t to be accelerated by a neceſ- 
ſary conſequence. 

A body having once begun to deſcend 
throvgh the impulſe of gravity, that ſtate 
is now, by Sir Iſaac Newton's firſt law, 
become as it were natural to it, in ſomuch 
that, were it left to itſelt, it would for ever 
eontinue to deſcend, though the firſt cauſe 
of its deſcent thould ceaſe. But, beſides 
this determination to defcend, 1mpretfed 
upon it by the firſt cauſe, which would be 
ſutficient to continue the degree of motion 
already began to infinity, new impulſes 
are continually ſuperadded by the ſame 
cauſe, which continue to act upon the body 
already in motion, in the ſame manner as 
if it had remained at reſt: there being then 
two cauſes of motion, acting both in the 
ſame direction, it neceſſarily follows, that 
the motion which they unitedly produce, 
muſt be more confiderable than what either 
could produce ſeparately ; and, as long as 
the velocity is thus increafed, the ſame 
tavſe ſtill ſubſiſting to increaſe it yet more, 
the deſcent muſt of neceſſity be continually 
accelerated. Suppoſing that graviry, from 
whatever principle, acts uniformly upon all 
bodies at the ſame diſtance from the center 
of the earth, dividing the time which the 
heavy body takes up in falling to the earth 
into 1nfinitely- ſmall equal parts, this gra- 
vity will impel the body towards the cen- 
ter of the earth, in the firſt infinitely ſhort 
Inſtant of the deſcent. If, after this, we 
ſuppoſe the action of gravity to ceaſe, the 
body will continue perpetually to advance 
uniformly towards the earth's center, with 
an infinitely ſmall velocity, equal to that 
which reſulted from the firſt impulſe. But 
then, if we ſuppoſe that the action of gra- 
vity continues in the ſecond inſtant, the 

y Will receive a new- impulſe towards 
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the earth equal to that which it received 
in the firſt inſtant,conſcquently its veloci 

will be doubled ; in the third inflant it will 
be tripled ; in the fourth, quadrupled and 
ſo on. For the impulſe made in any pre- 
ceding inſtant, is no ways altered by that 
which 1s made in the following one; but 
they are accumulated on each other : 
wherefore, the inſtants of time being ſup- 
poſed infinitely ſmall, and all equal, the 
velocity acquired by the falling body will 
be in every inſtant, as the times from the 
beginning of the deſcent, and conſequent» 
ly the velocity will be proportional to the 
time in which it is acquired. The motion 
of an aſcending body, or of one that is im- 
pelled upwards, is diminiſhed or retarded 
by the ſame principle of gravity, acting in 
a contrary direction, after the fame man- 
ner that a falling body is accelerated. A 
body projected upwards, aſcends until it has 
lott all its motion, which it does in the 
ſame interval of time that the ſame body 
would have taken vp in acquiring by falling, 
a velocity equal tothat with which the fall- 
ing . body began to be projected upwards, 
and — 2 prt the heights to which bo- 
dies projected upwards, with different ve + 
locities, arrive, are to each other as the 
ſquare of thoſe velocities, | 

ACCELERATED Motion of Pendulums, 
See PEXHULUM. 

ACCELERATED Motion of Proiefiles. 
See PROJECTILES. 

ACCELERATION, in philoſophy, 
implies an increaſe of velocity in the mo- 
tion of a body; and is oppoſed to retarda- 
tion, by which term is underſlood a dimi- 
nution of velocity, 

ACCELERATION, in aſtronomy, is 
the time whereby a fixed ſtar in one diur- 
nal revolution anticipates the mean revolu- 
tion of the ſun, being 3', 56“, in one day. 

ACCELERATORES Urine, in ana- 
tomy, two muſcles of the penis, whoſe 
principal office is to expedite the diſcharge 
of the urine and ſemen. Authors have 
erred in aſſigning the origination of theſe 
muſcles, either to the ſphincter ani, or tu- 
bercles of the olſa 1{chn, They ariſe fleſhy 
from the ſuperior part of the urethra, as it 
paſſes under the olſa pubis, and encompaſ- 
ling the external part of the bulb of its 
cavernous body, both muſcles mett on the 
inferior part, correſponding with the ſeam 
of the ſkin in the perinæum, and continue 
ſo united for the ipace of about fix inches; 
after which they ſeparate from each other, 
and aſcend to their inſertions on each fide 
of the corpora-cavernoſa penis. Befrdes 
the uſe 2 aſcribed to theſe muſcles, 
in compreſſing t = urethra in the diſcharge 
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of the urine, and promoting the ejaculation 
of the ſemen, (which action is chieſly per- 
formed by the laſt deſcribed part of them 
embraciag the urethra, as they paſs to their 
inſertions on each fide the cavernous bodies 
of the penis); they alſo aſſiſt the erectores 
penis in their erection, by driving the blood 
contained in the bulb of the cavernous body 
of the urethra towards the glands in great- 
er quantities, whereby it becomes diſtend- 
ed, the veins, which carry the refluent 
blood from the corpus cavernoſum urethra, 
at that time being alſo compreſſed by the 
ſwelling of theſe muſcles. Cæeper. 

ACCENSION, in philoſophy, the act 
of kindling, or ſetting a body on fire. 

The word is compounded of ad, and can- 
deo, to thine, 

ACCENT, an infection of the voice, 
giving to each ſyllable of a word its proper 
pit h with regard to height or lowneſs. 

The word is compounded of ad to, and 
cano, to ling. 

ACCENT, in grammar, a certain mark 
or character placed over a ſyllable, to direct 
the manner of its pronunciation, and regu- 
late the inflection of the voice in reading. 
We reckon three grammatical accents, viz. 
the acute, the grave, and the circumflex. 

The Greeks ſeem to have been the firſt 
who introduced the aſe of accents in writ- 
ing. The avthor of La Methode Greque, 
obſerves, that the right pronunciation of 
the Greek language, being natural to the 
Greeks, it was needleſs for them to mark 
it by accents, in their writings: ſo that, 
according to all appearance, they only be- 
gan to make uſe of them ſo low as the time 
in which the Romans, being curious to 
learn the Greek tongue, ſen: their chil- 
dren to ſtudy at Athens, thinking thereby 
to fix the pronunciation, and to facilitate 
it to ſtrangers, which happened, as the 
ſame author obſerves, a little before Cice- 
ro's time. 

The acute accent, which was written 
from right to left, f] ſhewed, that the 
voice ſhould be raiſed in pronouncing that 
vowel on which it was marked. The 
grave accent, which was wrote thus [ * 
on the contrary, denoted that the voice 
mould be lowered, The circumtlex accent 
is compounded of the acute and grave, 


though in length of time the tranfcribers - 


roanded it after this manner j; bot it 
is only uſed in the Greek. This accent 
was deſigned to give us to underſtand, that, 
after having firſt ra ſed the voice, it thovld 
be lowered upon the ſame ſyllable. The 
Latins have made the ſume uſe of theſe 
three accents. That elevation and finking 
A the-vuice were more fegliulc among the 
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| ancients than among us, becauſe their pro- 


nunciation was more elevated and tuneful. 
However, we likewiſe have a rifing and 
lowering of the voice in our manner of 
ſpeaking, and that independently of the 
other words of the phraſe; fo that the ſyl- 
lables of our words are raifed or ſunk, ac- 
cording to the proſodic or tonic accent, in- 
dependent of the pathetic, 1., e. of the tone 
that paſſion and ſentiment gives to the 
whole phraſe ;- for it 15 the nature of every 
voice, ſays the author of La Methoge 
Greque, to have ſome elevation, which 


keeps up the pronunciation; and this ele- 


vation is afterwards moderated and dimi- 
niſhed, and is not laid upon the ſucceeding 
ſyllables. This difference between the 
pronunciation of the ancients and ours, ap- 
pears to be the reaſon why, though we 
have a quantity as they had, yet the dif- 
ference of our long and ſhort quantities 
not being equally ſenfible in all our words, 
our verſes are only formed by the harmo- 
ny which reſults from the number of 1yl- 
lables: whereas the Greek and Latin 
verſes draw their harmony from. the num- 
ber of feet adapted by certain combinati- 
ons of long and ſhort ſyllables. The 
dactyl, iambic, and other fect, enter in 
common diſcourſe, ſays Cicero, and the 
hearer caſily knows them; Eos facile aguo- 
ſeit auditer. Cic. Orat, n. lvi. If in 
% our theatre, ſays he, an actor pronoun» 
ces a ſyllable ſhort or long, or with a 
grave or acute tone, otherwiſe than as it 
* ought to be pronounced, all the people 
* cry out againſt it. However adds he, 
© the people have mot ſtudied the rule of 
* our proſodia, and only feel themſelves 
offended by the actor's pronunciation; 
but cannot explain how, or in what man- 
ner: in this particular, there is no other 
role but the diſcerning it by ear; and 
* with that help only, which cuſtom and 
* habit has given, they know the long 
* and ſhort, and diſtinguiſh the grave from 
the acute.” 

ACCENT, in rhetoric, a particular 
manner of expreſnon. 

ACCENT alfo implies a certain inflec- 
tion of the voice; oy a peculiar tone and 
manner of pronunciation, contracted from 
the country, where a perfon was bred. 

ACCENT, in mufic, a modulation of 
the voice to expreſs a paſſion. 

ACCEPTANCE, implies the conſent 
of the perſon who accepts or receives. 

The word is compounded of ab, from, 
and capio, to receive. 

ACCEPTANCE, in common law, is 
the tacitly agreeing to ſome act which ano- 


ther has douc. | 
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ACCEPTANCE, in commerce, 
ſigning or ſubſcribing a bill of exchange, 
by which the acceptor obliges himſelf to 
pay the contents of the bill, We ſhould 
therefore be careful not to accept any bills 
that we have no eſfects in hapd to anſwer, 
or that we are not ſure will be remitted 
within the time; becauſe, - when a bill is 
once accepted, the acceptor becomes the 
YCincipal debtor, and the bill muſt be abfo- 
warm paid when it becomes due, otherwiſe 
the acceptor is liable to be ſued for the de- 
fault of payment. It is uſal to leave bills 
of exchange with thoſe upon whom they 
are drawn, for acceptance. But the au- 
thors, who have wrote upon commerce, ob- 
ſerve, that ſuch a cuſtom is dangerous. 
However, if the perſon with whom a bill 
of exchange hath been left for acceptance, 
will keep it in his hands under any pre- 
tence whatſoever, the difficulty which he 
makes of returning it, is tantamount to an 
acceptance,. and he will be obliged to pay 
the contents. 

Bills payable at fight are not accepted, 
becauſe they muſt either be paid when pre- 
ſented, or | elſe proteſted for want of pay- 
ment, 

The acceptance of bills payable at a 
fixed day, at uſauce, or double uſance, &c. 
need nat be dated; becauſe the time is 
reckoned from the date of the bill: but it 
is neceſſary to date the acceptance of bills 
payable at a certain number of days after 
fi,bt, becauſe the time does not begin to 
run till the date of that acceptance. This 
Kind of acceptance is made thus: Accepted 
uch a day and year, and ſigned. 

In general, the perſon to whom a bill 
of exchange is made payable ought to de- 
mand the acceptanceot the perſon on whom 
it is drawn, and that in the full extent of 
the terms of the bill, and on refuſal of ac- 
ceptance to return it with proteſt : this he 
ſhould do for his owa ſecurity, as well as 
or that of the drawer. Thus, if the bear- 
r of a bill conſents to an acceptance at 
wenty days fight, inſtead of eight days 
xprelſed in the bill, he runs the ritk of the 


have no recourſe againſt thedrawer, ſhould 
he acceptor break in that time, Again, 
pf a bill be drawn for three thouſand 
Hunds, and the bearer agrees to take an 
acceptance for two only, and ſhould receive 
10 more than that ſum, the remaining 
houſand would be at the hazard of the 
earer, as well as in the former caſe, If 
herefore a bill be only accepted in part, 
r-for a longer time than that expreſſed in 
t, the bearer ought to proteſt it, at leaſt 
vr the ſum not accepted. 


the 


taken and received. 


welve days prolongation ; fo that he can | 
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Again, if the acceptor fails or refuſes 
to make payment when the bill becomes 
due, it is neceſſary to get the bill imme - 
diately proteſted by a public notary, to be 
ſent along with the pruteſt to the remitter, 
to procure a ſatisfaction from the drawer. 
By ſtatute, the inland bills of exchange 
muſt be accepted by figning or endorſing 
in writing, and proteſled for refuſal of ſuch 
acceptance, otherwiſe the drawer is not 
liable to coſts; it muſt likewiſe be returns 
ed to the drawer within fourteen days. 
However, ſuch proteſt is not neceflary, un- 
leis the value be acknowledged in the bill 
to be received, and unlefs the bill be drawn 
for twenty pounds or upwards. A bill 
drawn on two jointly, muſt have a joint ac» 
ceptance, otherwiſe be proteſted ; but if on 
two or either of them, the acceptance of 
one is ſuthcient, 

ACCEPTATION, in grammar is the 
ſignification of ſenſe in which a word is 
Moſt words in every 
language yet known, have ſeveral accepta» 
tions. 

ACCEPTILLEATION,- in the civil 
law, an acquittance given by a creditor to 
a debtor, without receiving any money. 

ACCEPTOR, one who accepts a bill of 
exchange. 

ACCESS, in a general ſenſe, the ap- 
proach of one thing towards another: in 
a more particular acceptation, the permil- 
hon or leave to come near a perſon or 
thing. | 

The word is compounded of ad, to, and 
cedo, to ſucceed, or approach. 

ACCESS, among phyficians, is the be- 
ginning of a paroxyſm, or fit of an inter- 
mitting diſcaſe. 

ACCESSIBLE, that which may de 
approached, or to which acceſs may be had. 

ACCESSIBLE Diftance, Sce Dis» 
TANCE$ a 

ACCESSION, the act of approaching, 
or going to a place, perſon, or thing. In 
a more reſtraĩined acceptation, it ſigniſies 
the act whereby a thing is joined or united 
to ſomething that previouſly exiſted. 

ACCESSION is uſed to fignify a 
prince's ſucceſhon to the throne ; and the 
act of engaging and becoming a party in a 
treaty before concluded between other 

Wers. 

ACCESSION, in the healing art, im- 
plies the beginning of the fir or paroxyſi 
of an intermitting fever. - 

ACCESSORIOUS, a name given to a 
particular nerve by Dr. Willis. - It belongs 
to the eighth pair, and ariſes by ſeveral fila- 
ments from both fides of the medulla ſpi- 
nalis of the neck, |; 

E 2 AccEs- 


* lon E. 
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ACCESSORY, or AcckssARv, ina 


general ſenſe, implies whatever accedes, 
or is added to another and more principal 
object. a : 

ACCESSORY, or AccEssARxv, in 
law, a perſon guilty of a felonious offence, 
not principally, but by participation, as by 
command, advice, or concealment. 

There are accefiories before the fact, 
and acceſſories after it. An acceſſory be- 
fore the fact is he that, being preſent at 
the time of the felony committed, pro- 
cures, counſels, commands, or abets ano- 
ther to commit a felony. This is an of- 
fence greater than the acceſſory aftcr ; and 
therefore, in many caſes, clergy is taken 
away from acceſſories before it, which yet 
is not taken away from acceſſories after, as 
in yo treaſon, murder, robbery, and 
wilful burning. Acceſſories after the fact 
is, where a perſon, knowing the felony to 
be committed by another, receives, relieves, 
comforts, or afſitts the felon. 

ACCIDENT, ſomething produced, ca- 
ſoally, or by chance without any previous 
intention in the agent. 

ACCIDENT, in mctaphyſics, ſome- 
thing additional or ſuperadded to an object, 
not eſſentially belonging to it, and without 
which the object can ſubſiſt. 

ACCIDENT, in heraldry, an additi- 
onal note or mark in a coat of arms, which 
may be either omitted or retained, without 
altering the efſence of the armour. 

ACCIDENT, among grammarians, 
implies a property attached to a word, 
without entering into its eſſential defini- 
tion : for every word notwithſtanding its 
ſignification, will be either primitive, deri- 
vative, fimple, or compound, which are 
the accident of words. 

A word is ſaid to be primitive, when it 
is taken from no other word in the lan- 
guage in which it is uſed: thus heaven, 
ting, good, are primitive words. It is ſaid 
to be derivative, when it is taken from 
ſome other word: thus heavenly, kingdem, 
goodneſs, Ec. are derivatives. A fuple 
word is eafily diſtinguithed from a com- 
pound : thus zuft, juice, are timple words; 
unjuſt, injuſtice, are compound. 

Befides theſe accidents, common to all 
ſorts of words, each particular ſpecies has 


its accidents: thus the accidents of the 


noun ſubſtantive are the gender, declenfion, 
and number: and the adjective has ano- 
ther accident, namely, the compariſon, 
ACCIDENT, in logic, is when we 
join a confuſed and indeterminate idea of 
ſubſtance with a diſtinct idea of ſome mode, 
becauſe it is then capable of repreſenting 


ACC 
ACCIDENT, among phyſicians, fige 


nifics a revolution occaſioned by ſome new 
clauſe, which adds ſtrength to the diſcaſe 
already exiſting. The moſt celebrated 
practitioners in the healing art recommend 
the utmoſt attention to the violence of ac- 
cidents, becauſe their continuance may 
avgment the diſtemper to ſpch a degre as 
to render it incurable, 
ACCIDENTAL, in a general fenſe, 
implies ſomething that happens caſually or 
by accident, or that is not effeatial ta ity 
ſubject. 

- ACCIDENTAL, in philoſophy, is ap- 
plied to that effect which flows from ſame 
cauſe intervening by accident, without be- 
ing ſubjet to general laws, or regular re- 
turns. In this ſenſe acridental is ohpoſed to 
conſtant-ande principal. Thus the ſun's place 
is, with reipect to the carth, the conſtant 
and principal capfe of the heat in ſummer, 
and the cold in winter; whereas winds, 
ſnows, and rains, are the accidental cauſes, 
which often alter and modify the action of 
the principal cauſe. 

ACCIDENTAL Peart, in perſpective, 
the point in the hor:zontal line where the 
projections of two liges parallel to each 
other meet the peripective plane. 

ACCIPENSER, in natural hiſtory, 
genus of fiſhes, whoſe mouths are tubular 
and without teeth. They have only a ſin- 
gle hole or aperture of the gills on each 
fide; the body is oblong, and generally 
furniſhed with ſeven fins. There are only 
two ſpecies of this fiſh, namely, the ftur- 
geon and huſo, or iſinglaſs fiſh. 

ACCIPITER, in ornithologv, the name 
of a genus of birds, whoſe diſtinguiſhing- 
characteriſtic is a crooked or hooked bill. 
This genus is ſubdivided into three claſſes, 
the parrot, the owl, and the hawk kinds. 
Access, in rhetoric, a ſpecies of 
irony. 

ACCLAMATION, a token of jox, ap- 
probation, or applauſe, whereby the public 
teſtify their eſteem and approbation. 

The word is compounded of ad, to or at, 
and camo, to ſhout, or cry aloud. 

The ancient forms of acclamation, were 
different among «ditierent nations. The 
Hebrews uſed to cry Heſannab, and the 
Greeks Ayahn - TUYn, good fortune, 
Herodotus mentions ſoine magiſtrates at 
Athens who were elected by acclamation, 
though it was not indicated by ſhouts, but 
by holding up of hands. Among the Ro- 
mans there were three differeut kinds of 
acclamation, that of the people, of the ſe- 
nate, and of the aſſemblies of the learned. 
The acclamations of the people were ori- 


every ching to which that mode can be- 


ginally nothing more thag the confuſed 
; ſhout 


ACC 


* outs of the multitude tranſported with 
* Joy ; the fimple undiſguiſed expreſſions of 
0 ublic approbation. But under the empe- 
4 rors, this impetuous mation, to which the 
d ple abandoned themſclves as it were by 
gathufiaſm, became an art, and a ſtudied 
y harmony; a muſician ſet the tune, and 
15 the people giving two cheers, alternately 

repeated the fo;m of the acclamation. The 
ef moſi common forms were feliciter, lengiorem 
Cr vitam, annos felices ; thoſe of triumph were 
8 verſes in praiſe of the conqueror, the ſol- 


diers and people crying out at certain inter- 
yals, io trizmpbe. .Theacclamations of the 
ſenate, though more ſerious, had the ſame 
end, that of honouring, and often flatter- 
ing the prince. The forms generally uſed 
to teſtify their approbation of his propo- 
fitions, were, eme, omnes, aguum eff, J- 
tum eft. It was cuſtomary for men of let- 
ters to recite the compoſitions in the Capi- 
tol, or ſome temple, before a numerous aſ- 
ſembly ; and the acclamations wege there 
given nearly in the ſame manner as at the 
public ſhews. 

ACCLIVIS, in anatomy, the name by 

\ which ſome writers call he obliquus al- 
\ ecndens. | 
) ACCLIVITY, che ſope or aſcent of a 
line or plane conſidered in its aſcending 
direction. The word is compounded of ad 
and cliwus; a ſlope. Some writers on forti- 
fication have uſed the term acclivity as ſy- 
nonimous with talus ; but the latter pro- 
rly ſignifies the ſlope in general, whether 
it be confidered as aſcending or deſcending, 

ACCLOYED, in farriery, fignifics 
pricked. 
AccOMMODATION, among divines, 
implies the application of what is ſaid of 
one perſon or thing to another. 

The word is compounded of ad ta, and 
gommodus, commodious. 

ACCOMMODATION, in philoſophy, 
is the application of one thing to another by 
analogy. 

ACCOMMODATION, in law, is an a- 
micable agreement between two contending 
parties. 
 ACCOMPANYMENT, in muſic, 
the inſtruments that accompany a yoice to 
render the melody more agreeable. The 

- manner of accompanying depends more 
upon practice and taſte, than upon any 
certain rules that can be given. 

ACCOMPANY MENTS, in painting. 
the objects added ether by way of ornament 
or probability. Thus dogs, guns, and game, 
are the proper accompanyments of a hunt- 
ing piece. 

ACCOMPLICE, in law, one who was 

ivy to, or aſſiſted in, the perpetration of 
— crime. 


ACC 
ACCOMPLISHMENT, in a general 


ſenſe, implies the execution aud ſuc. cls of 
a thing we before propolcd to ourſelves, or 
planned. The word is compunded of ad, 
and compleo, to finiſhor fulfill. The accom- 
pliſhment or completion of the prophecies 
af the Old Teſtament, in the perſon of our 
Saviour, clearty ſhews that he was the 
Meſhah. The accomplimment of a pro- 
phecy may be done two ways, either di- 
rectly, or by accommodation: for one and 
the — prophecy may have ſeveral accom- 
pliſhments at different times: as, for ia- 
flance, that of our Saviour, touching the 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem, which mutt 
have a ſecond accompliſhment in thetimes 
which ſhall immediately precede the laſt 
judgment. 

ACCOMPT. See AccouxrT. 

ACCORD, in muſic. 

ACCORD, in law, an acc: - modation 
between contending parties, by means of 
an offer made by one, and accepted by the 
other, FS 

ACCORD, in painting, fignifies the 
harmony that reigns among the lights and 
ſhades of a picture. 

ACCORNED, in heraldrys is applied 
to every animal borne in an eſcutcheonz 
when its horns are of different coloury 
from thoſe of the real animal; when it is 
ſaid to be accorned. 

ACCOUNT, or AccomyT, in arith- 
metic, a computation of the number of 
certain things, whether they relate to 
time, weight, meafure, &c. 

ACCOUNT, is uſed to fignify the 
books in which merchants, &c. enter all 
their buſineſs. 

ACCOUNT in Company is an account , 
kept by traders in partnerſhip, containing 
21! the articles relating to their joint trade. 

ACCOUNT in law, a writ or action 
which lics againſt a bailiff, or receiver, 
*who refuſes to give a proper account to 
another appointed for that purpoſe. The 
proceedings upon this action being difficult, 
dilatory, and expenfive, it is now ſeldom 
uſed, eſpecially if the party has any other 
rem-dy, as debt, covenant, caſe, or other 
action; or if the demand beof conſequences, 
and the matter of an intricate nature: for, 
in ſuch caſes, it is more adviſeable to have 
recourſe to a court of equity, where mat- 
ters of account are more commodioufly ad- 
jutted, and more advantagroutly determin- 
ed with regard to both parties; the plain- 
riff being in that court entitled to diſcove- 
ry of books, papers, and the defendant's 
oath : and on the other hand, the defend- 


ant allowed to diſcount the ſums paid or 
| expeaded by him, and all reaſonable allow- 
ic Au ces, 
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the action implied in the verb terminates ; 


ACC 


ances, and to diſcharge himſelf of ſums 
under forty ſhillings by his own oath, it 
by anſwer or other writing he charges 
himſelf with ſuch. He is alſo entitled, 
after the account is ſettled, to a decree in 
his favour, if any thing appears to be due 
to him on the balance. 

Chamber of ACCOUNTS, the name of 
a court in France, anſwering ncarly to our 
Exchequer. 

ACCOUNTANT,or AccomyeTANT), 
a perſon appointed to keep the accounts of 
a company, office, &c. Alſo one ſkilled 
in the nature of accounts, or who makes 


the ſtudy and practice of accounts his bu- | 


ſineſs. ö 

ACCOUNTANT- GENERAL, an of- 
ficer in the Court of Chancery, appointed 
by act of parliament to receive all monies 
lodged in court, and convey the ſame to 
the bank of England for the better ſecu- 
rity. 

ACCRETION „is the encreaſe or aug- 
mentation of a body by the addition of 
new parts. GN 

The word is compounded of ad, to, and 
ereſco, to grow. | 

ACCRETION in civil law, implies 
the property of a vague or unoccupied thing, 
acquired by its adhering to or following 
another thing already occupied. 

ACCUSATION, in law, the act of 
accufing, or the charge brought againſt 
any perſon for a crime. 

The word is compounded of ad, to and 
cauſor, to blame. 

By Magna Charta, no man ſhould be 
impriſoned or condemned on any accuſa- 
tion, without trial by his peers, or the 
law. None ſhall be vexed with any ac- 
cufation, but according to the law ot the 
land: and no man may be moleſted by 

tion to the King, &c. unleſs it be by 
indictment, or preſentment of lawful men, 
or by proceſs at common law. Promoters 
of ſuggeſtions are to find ſurety to purſue 
them, and' if they do not make them good, 
ſha!l pay damages to the party accuſed, 
and alſo a fine to the king. No perſon is 
obliged to anſwer upon oath to a queſtion 
whereby he may accuſe himſelf of any 
crime, &c. - 

ACCUSATIVE, in the Latin gram- 
mar, is the fourth caſe of nouns, and fig- 
nifies the relation of the noun on which 


and hence, in ſuch language as have caſes, 
theſe nouns have a particular termination 
called accuſative: as Auguſtus wicit Anto- 
num, Auguſtus vanquiſhed Antony. Here 
Antonium is the noun, on which the ac- 


ACE | 
and therefore muſt have the accuſative 
termination. Ovid, ſpeaking of the pa- 
lace of the ſun, ſays, Materiem ſuperabat 
opus. The work ſurpaſſed the materials. 
Here materiem has the accuſative termi- 
nation; becauſe it determines the action 
of the verb ſuperabar. b 

In the Englith language there are no 
caſes, except the genitive, the. relation of 
the noun being ſhewn by the afiſtanze of 
propofitions, as of, to, from, &c. By this 
means we are not embarraſſed with the 
trouble and difficulties attending other 
languages. 

ACER, in botany, the maple-tree. 

ACER Majus, the great maple called 
alſo the ſycamore. See Great MAPLE. 

ACETABULUM, in anatomy, a large 
cavity of a bone which receives another 
convex bone in order to admit of a circu- 
lar motion in the joint thus articulated. 
Thus the large cavity found in the otia 
innomminata is particularly called the 
acetabulum, which recerves the head of 
the femur, or thigh-bone. It is formed 
by the juncture of the os ilium, iſchium, 
and pubes. 

ACETABULUM likewiſe fignifies a 
kind of glandular ſubſtance, many of 
which are founded in the placenta of 
ſome animals. 

ACETABULUM, in botany, a genus 
of ſea plants, whoſe leaves are ſhaped like 
a baſon. 

ACETOSA, in botany, common ſorrel. 
It has a long, fibrous, yellowiſh, bitter 
root, and long oval leaves placed alter- 
nately on the ſtalk, which is ſtriated a 
foot in length, and divided into ſeveral 
branches. The impalement of the flower 
is compoſed of three ſmall leaves bended 
backwards. It agrees with the dock in 
all its characters, except in having an acid 
taſte, It is but a ſmall plant in the fields, 
but in the gardens produces large leaves, 
It muſt be ſown early in the ſpring, in a 
ſhady moiſt border; and, if the plants are 
afterwards removed into another ſhady 
border, they will produce ſtill larger 
leaves, and continue much longer. Sorrel 
is uſed in medicine to cool and quench 
thirſt ; and the decoction of the leaves 
makes a uſeful drink in fevers. It is ex- 
cellent againſt the ſcurvy, and in ſome 
cold countries they uſe a mixture of the 
juices of ſorrel and ſcurvy-graſs againit 
this diſeaſe with ſucceſs. Breckes's Na- 
tural Hift. 

ACETOSA Rotundifelia, round-leaved 
or French forrel. This plant has the 
ſame characters as the former, exceptin 

the leaves, which are ſomctimes almoſt 


tion implied in the verb vicit terminates ; 
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round. 
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round. This is the beft fort for kitchen 
ule, and therefore is often planted in gar- 
dens. The roots arc very apt to ſpread, 
by which means it is eahly propagated, 
and muſt be planted at greater diſtances 
than the former, namely, a foot at leaſt, 
It is cooling like the former, quenches 
thirſt, and excites an appetite, The de- 
coction of it is good in bilious fevers. 
Brookes's Natural Hiſt. 

ACETOSE, or ACETOUS, an epithet 
applied to ſuch liquors, fruits, &c. as have 
a four taſte. 

ACETUM, vinegar. See VixEGAR- 

ACETUM, diftillatum, diftilled vine- 
gar. See Diftilled VixEG AR. 

ACHAT, in law, implies a purchaſe or 
bargain. And hence probably purveyors 
were called Achators, from their making 
bargains. 

ACHE, or ACH, a ſevere pain in any 
part of the body, as the head-ache, tooth- 
che, &c. Sce HN Ab-Acur, TooTH- 
Acut, &c. 

„ ABHELOVUVS, in fabulous hiſtory, 
wreſtled with Hercules, for Deianira, 
daughter of Oenus: but as Abhelous had 
the power of aſſuming all thapes, the con- 
teſt was long dubious : at laſt, as he took 
that of a bull, He cules tore off one of his 
horns, ſo thtat he was forced to ſubmit, 
and to redeem it by giving the conqueror 
the horn of Amalthza, the ſame with the 
Cornucopia, or horn of plenty, which 
Hercules having filled with a variety of 
fruits, conſecrated to Jupiter. 

ACHERNER, in aftronomy, a ſtar of 
the firſt magnitude in the ſouthern extre- 
mity of the conſtellation Eridanus. Its 
longitude is 119 48“ 20' of Piſces, aud its 
latitude 329 46' 3“ 8. | 

*ACHERON,1n heathen mythology, a 
river of Epirus, which according to ſome, 
roſe out of the lake Acheruſia in Epirus, 
and emptied itſelf into the bay of Ambra- 
cia. Others make it a ſulphureous ſt:nk- 
ing lake near cape Miſenum, in the bay 
of Naples. 
ſon af Titan or Terra, or as others ſay, of 
Ceres; and that he was born in a cave 
without a father, and ſent to hell for fur- 
niſhing the Titans with water during their 
war with the gods, where he was turned 
into a river, over which departed fouls 
were ferried. | 

ACHILLEA, in the Linnean ſyſtem 
of botany, a genus of a plant of the ſyn- 
E claſs, comprehending the milleſo- 

1am and ptarmica of Tourneſort. 

_ * ACHILLES, in fabulous hiftory one 
of the greateſt hero-s of ancient Greece, 
was the ſon of Pelces and Thetis. He was 


The poets feigned ir to be the 


| 
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a native of Phthia, in Theſſaly : and his 
mother fed him by day with ambrofiag 
and by night covered him with celeſtial 
fire, She dipped him alſo in the waters 
of the river Styx, by which his whole bo- 
dy became invulnerable, except that part 
of his heel by which ſhe held him; and 
afterwards entruſted him to the care of the 
centaur Chiron, who, to give him the 
ſtreagth neceſſary for martial toil, fed him 
with honey, and the marrow of lions and 
wild boars, &c. To prevent his going to 
the ſiege of Troy, the diſguiſed him in fe- 
male 'apparel, and hid him among the 
maideas at the court of king Lycomedes : 
but Ulyſſes diſcovering him, perſuaded 
him to follow the Greeks. Achilles diſ- 
tinguithed himſelf by a number of heroic 
actions; and having quarrelled with Aga- 
memnon on account of Briſeis, reſolved 
no longer to concern himſelf in the war ; 
till hearing that Hector had killed his 
friend, Patroclus, he fought with him, 
killed him, faſtened his corpſe to his cha- 
riot, and dragged it round the walls of 
Troy. At laſt Paris treacherouſly wound- 
ed him in the heel with an arrow, while 
he was in a temple treating about his mar- 
riage with Philoxena, daughter to king 
Priam. Of this wound be died, and was 
interred on the promontory of Sigzum, 
and after Troy way taken, the Greeks ſa- 
crificed Philoxena on his tomb. It is aid, 
that Alexaader ſeeing this tomb, honour- 
ed it by placing a crown upon it: at the 
ſame time crying out, that Achilles was 
happy in having, during his life, ſuch a 
friend as Patroclus; and after his death, a 
poet like Homer. 

ACHILLES, an appellation ſometimes 
given to the principal argument made uſe 
of by each fect of ancient philoſophers in 
defence of their ſyſtem. 

Tendo ACHILLES, in anatomy is the 
tendon formed by the tails of ſeveral muſ- 
cles, and inſerted into the os calcis. Ir 
has its name from the fatal wound Ach l- 
les is ſaid to have received before the walls 
of Troy. 

ACHOR, in phyſfic, a ſpecies of the 
herpes, and appears with a cruſted ſcab 
formed by a humour ſomewhat viſcid, and 
reſembling ichor. It is occaſioned by a 
ſalt ſharp ferum oozing through the ſkin. 

ACTD, a name for every thing that af- 
fects the organs of taſle with a pungent 
ſourneſs. Acids ace the moſt fimple of 
all ſaline ſubſtances with regard ta their 
taſte ; and by that particular they are 
chiefly known. They have alfo the pro- 
perty of turning all the blue and violet 
colours of vegetables red, which diſtin» 
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guiſhes them from all other ſalts, 
orm under which acids moſt commonly 
appear, is that of a tranſparent liquor; 
though ſolidity is their natural ſtate, This 
is owing to their affinity with water; 
which is ſo great, that, when they con- 
tain but juſt as much of it as is neceſſary 
ta conſtitute them ſalts, and conſequently 
have a ſolid form, they rapidly unite with 
that fluid the moment they come 1nto 
contact with it: and, as the air is always 
loaded with moiſture, and aqueous vapours, 
its contact alone is ſufficient to liquify 
acid ſalts ; becauſe they unite with its hu · 
midity, imbibe it greedily, and by that 
means become fluid. We therefore ſay, 
they attract the moiſture of the air. This 
change of a ſalt from a ſolid to a fluid 
ſtate, by the ſole contact of the air, ia alfo 
called deliquium; fo that when a falt 
changes in this manner from a ſolid into 
a fivid form, it is ſaid to run per deliguium, 
Acids have a great affinity with earths : 
that with which they moſt readily unite, 
is that called abſorbent earth. They feem 
to exert no action at all upon v:trifiable 
earths, ſuch as ſand, and ſome other kinds, 
at leaſt while they continue in their na- 
tural ſtate, When an acid liquor is mixed 
with an abſo bent earth, for inftance with 
Chalk, theſe two ſubltances inſtantly u- 
nite with ſo much impetuoſity, eſpecially 
if the acid liquor be 3 dephlegm- 
ated, that a great ebullition is immediate- 
Iy produced, attended with conſiderable 
hiſling, heat, and vapours, which riſe the 
very inſtant of their / conjunction. From 
the combination of an acid with an abſor- 
bent earth, there ariſes a new compound, 
which ſome chemiſts have called ſal ſal- 
ſum; becauſe the acid, by uniting with 
the earth, loſes its four tatic, and acquires 
another not unlike that of the common 
ſea ſalt; yet varying according to the dif- 
ferent ſorts of acids and earths combined 
together. The acid at the ſametime loſes 
its property of turning vegetable blues and 
violet colours, red, 

Univerſal or Vitrielic ACID is ſo called 
bocauſe it is in fact the acid which is 
moſt univerſally diffuſed through all na- 
ture, in waters, in the atmoſphere, and in 
the bowels of the earth. But it is ſeldom 
pure, being almoſt always combined with 
ſome other ſubſtance. That from which 
we obtain it with moſt eaſe, and in the 
greatelt quantity is vitriol: and this is 
the reaſon why it is called the vitriolic a- 
eid, the name by which it is generally 
known, See VirkrioL. 

When the vitriolic acid contains but 
little phlegm, yet enough to give it a fluid 
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form, it is called oil of vitriol. See Oil of 
V1iTKIOL. 

If the vitriolic acid contain much wa- 
ter, it is then called Sfirit of V1TRr1OL« 
When it does not contain enough to ren- 
der it fluid, and fo is in a ſolid form, it is 
named the Icy Oil of Vitxiotr. When 
oil of vitriol bighly concentrated is mixed 
with water, they ruſh into union with 


touch each other, there ariſes a hiſſing 
noiſe like that of red iron plunged in cold 
water, together with a very conſiderable 
degree of heat proportioned to the degree 
in which the acid was concentrated. If, 
inſtead of mixing this concentrated acid 
with water, you only leave it expoſed to 
the air for ſome time, it attracts and im- 
bibes the moiſture. Both its bulk and its 
weight are increaſed by this acceſſion 5 
and if it be under an icy form, that is, 
if it be concreted, the phlegm thus ac- 
quired will ſoon reſolve itſelf into a fluid. 
the addition of water renders the vitriolic 
acid, and indeed all other acids, weaker 
in one ſenſe; that is, they leave on the 
tongue a much fainter taſte of acidity, and 
are leſs active in the ſolution of ſome par- 
ticular bodies; but occaſions no change in 
the ſtrength of their aſſin ties; it even, in 
ſome cafes, enables them to ditſolve ſeve- 
ral ſubſtances, Which, when well dephleg- 
mated, they are incapable of attack ing. Ihe 
vitrolic acid, combined to the point of ſa- 
turation with a particular abſorbent earth, 
the nature of which is not yer well known, 
forms a neutral falt that cryſtallizes. 
This ſalt is called Alum, and the figure of 
its cryſtals is that of an octahedron or ſos 
lid of eight fides, See Alux. 

The vitriolic acid is capab'e of uniting 
with the phlogiſton, or rather it has a 
greater athn.ty with it than with any 
other body: whence it follows that all 
compounds, of which it makes a part, may 
be decompeſed by means of the phlogiſton, 
From the conjunction of the vitriolic acid 
with the phlogiſton, ariſes a compound 
called Mineral Sulphur ; becauſe it is 
found perfectly formed in the bowels of 
the earth. It is alſo called fulphur vivum, 
or ſimply, ſulphur. See Sur. yuvx. 

Nitrous ACID, a particular kind of acid, 
which combined with an alkaline ſalt, 
forms a body called nitre. Sce NI TRE. 
It is not certainly known what conſtitutes 
the diſlerence between the nitrous and the 
vitriohic acid, with regard to the conftitu- 
ent principles of each. The nitrous acid, 
combined with certain abſorbent -earths, 
ſuch as chalk, Marble, boles, forms neu- 


tral ſalts which do not cryſtallize ; and 
which, 
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ſuch impetuoſity, that the moment they 
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which, after being dried, run in the air 
deliquium. | 
All thoſe neutral ſalts, which conſiſt of 
the nitrous acid, joincd to an earth, ma 
be decompoſed by a fixed alkali, wit 
which the acid unites, and deſerts the 
earth; and from this union of the nitrous 
acid, with a fixed alkali, reſults a new 
neutral ſalt, which is called Nitre or Salt- 
Pere. Sen NITRE. F 
The nitrous acid hath not ſo great an 
affinity with earths and alkalis, as the vi- 
triolic acid hath with the fame ſubſtan- 
ces ; whence it follows, that the vitriolic 
acid decompoſes all neutral ſalts arifing 
from- a combination of the nitrous acid, 
with an earth or an alkali. The vitriolic 


acid expels the nitrous acid, unites with | 


the ſubſtance which ſerved it for a baſis, 
and forms therewith a neutral ſalt, which 
is either an alum, a ſelenites, or a vitri- 
olated tartar, according to the nature of 
that baſis, . 

The nitrous acid, when thus ſeparated 
from its bafis by the vitriolic acid, is 
named Spirit of Nitre, or Aqua Fortis. See 
Spirit of N1TRE, and Aqua Fortis. 

Marine ACID, or the ACID of Sea- 
Salt, an acid as is obtained from ſuch ſra- 
ſalt as is generally uſed in kitchens, Sec 
Spirit of SKA-SALT. The acid of fea- 
ſalt, like the other two, ſeems to have a 
greater affinity with the phlogiſton than 
with fixed alkalis. We are led to this 
opinion by a very curious operation, which 

ves reaſon to think that ſea-ſalt may be 
— by the proper application of a 
ſubſtance containing the phlogiſton. From 
the marine acid, combined with a phlo- 
giſton, reſults a kind of ſulphur, differing 
from the common ſort in many reſpects ; 

but particularly in this property, that it 
takes fire of itſelf upon being expoſed to 
the cpen air. This combination is called 
Phoſpborus, See the article PHosrHoRUS, 
From what has been ſaid of the union of 
the acid of ſea-ſalt with a fixed alkali, and 
of the neutral ſalt reſulting from that com- 

bination, it may be concluded that this, 
neutral ſalt is no other than the common 
kitchen ſalt. But it muſt be obſerved that 
the fixed alkalj, which is the neutral ba- 
ſis of the common ſalt obtained from ſea- 
water, is of a ſort ſomewhat different from 
fixed alkalis in general, and bath certain 
gs peculiar to irſelf. If the acid of 
ea-ſalt be ſeparated ſrom its baſis, by 
means of the vitriolic acid, it is eaſ to | 
ſee that, when the operation is finiſhed, 
the ſalt we have been ſpeaking of muſt be 
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ſalt in this manner, examined the neutral 
ſalt reſulting from his proceſs, and findin 
it to have ſome fingular properties, called 
it his Sal mirabile, or wonderful ſalt: on 
this account it is ſtill called Glauber's Sa 
mirabile, or plainly Glauber's ſalt. See 
SAL mirabile Glauberi, | 
When the baſis of ſea-ſalt is combined 

with the nitrous acid to the point of ſatus 
ration, there reſults a neutral ſalt, or a 
ſort of nitre, differing from the common 
nitre ; firſt, in that it attracts the moiſture 
of the air pretty ſtrongly, and this makes 
it difficult to cryſtallize ; ſecondly, in the 
figure of its cryſtals, which are parrallelo- 
pipeds ; and this has procured it the n 
0 r nitre. | 

ommon ſalt, or the neutral ſalt, form- 
ed by the combining the marine acid with 
this particular fort of fixed alkali, has a 
taſte well known to every body. The 
figure of its cryſtals is exactly cubical, It 
grows moiſt in the air, and when expoſed 
to the fire, it burſts before it melts into 


many little fragments, with a crackling 


noiſe ; which: is called the decrepitation of 
ſea- ſalt. 

That neutral ſalt mentioned above, 
which is formed by combining the marine 
acid with a common fixed alkali, and 


called ſal febrifugum ſylvii, hath alſo this 
property. 
Vegetable ACTD. See TARTAR and 


VinEGAR. 

Animal ACID. See ANnALYs1s of A» 
nimal Subſtances. 

ACIDS, in the materia medica, are me- 
dicines poſſeſſed of an acid quality; as vi- 
negar, tartar, the juice of lemons, and 
other vegetable productions, ſpirit of vi- 
trio), &c. ; 

All fermenting juices, ſays Dr, Cheyne, 
as acids plainly are, muſt be highly inju- 
rious to weak conſtitutions ; for by mect- 
ing with crudities in the bowels, they 
rautt raiſe a new conflict and colluctation 
there, and ſo muſt blow up the cavities of 
the human body with acr:d fumes and va- 
pours, the great and fore enemies to ſuch 
bowels, But we cannot help thinking 
that this cenſure is too general; and that 
the vinous acids ſhould have been excepted. 
It is indeed well known that, in the Weſt 
Indies, where the violence of the heat 
renders it necffary to drink large quantie 
ries, and the want of proper liquors obliges 


| them to drink much punch, the acid of 


the lemons and oranges, though in their + 
full perfection, cauſes that nervous and 
mortal diſtemper, called the dry belly ache, 


the reſult. Glauber, a famous chymitt, 
was the fig who extracted the ſpirit of 


as well as palhes, cramps, and convulſions. 


But we apprehend, that it cream of tartar 
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was ſubſlituted inſtead of the acid of le- 


mons and oranges, theſe terrible diſeaſes 
would be avoided, at leaſt as far as the 
acid can be ſuppoſed to cauſe them: and 
it ſhould be remembered that the ancient 
Romans were ſo fully perſuaded, of the 
virtucs of vinous acids, that the-drink of 
their common foldiers was water mixed 
with vinegar, a compoſition which they” 
called Poſca. Hippocrates ſays, that vine- 
gar 15 refreſhing, for which reaſon it was 
given to reapers and thoſe who worked in 
the field. 
ACIDITY, that quality in bodies 
which readers them acid, See Ac ip. 
ACIDULZ, a name given to mineral 
waters which are ſuppoſed to be impreg- 
nated with ſome acid; an opinion which 


later obſervations have proved to be deſti- 


tute of foundation. It is however 1t:11 uſed 


as an appellation of cold mineral waters, 
to diſtinguith them from thoſe that are | 


hot, See Medicinal WATERS. 
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who keep up a perpetual adoration, ſome 
or other of them praying beforg the hoſt 
day and night. 
ACOLIN, in natural hiſtory, the name 
of a bird common in the Spaniſh Weſt In- 
dies. It is of the partridge kind; but not 
larger than the ſtarling. 9 
ACONEROBA, in botany, a plant 
growing in Guinea, greatly eſteemed for 
its virtues in the ſmall-pox. Its leaves re- 
ſemble thoſe of our bay, and grow in 
pairs. 
ACONITE, a genus of plants, known 
among us by the name of wolfsbane and 
mon k hoo. 
The flower of the aconite is of the poly- 
peta luus, anomalous kind, being compoſed 
of five irregular leaves, reſembling in ſome 
meaſure a man's head, with à helmet or 
hood on it. The upper petal repreſents 
the hood or helmet; the two latter ones 
ſtand for that part which covers the lower 


jaw ; and the two wings feem adapted for 
From the center 


ACINTI, in botany, a name applied to 
Frapes or berries growing in cluſters, to 
diſtingu:th them from bacca, or ſuch as 

w hngle. 

ACINIFORMIS Tunica in anatomy, 
the ſame with Uvea. See Uvea. 
The word is compounded of acinus, a 
grape, and forma, ſhape, 

* ACIS, in fabulous hiſtory, the ſon of 
Faunus and Simetheis, a beautiful ſhep- 
herd of Sicily, who being beloved by Ga- 
| latea, Polyphemus the giant was fo en- 
raged, that he daſhed out his brains againſt 
a rock ; after which Galatea turned him 
into a river, which was afterwards called 

by his name. | 

ACLONIA, 'm botany, a plans com- 

mon in Guinea, where the inhabitants uſe 
it to cure the itch. Its leaves reſemble 
thoſe of the gum-tragacanth thrub, and 
is thought to be a ſpecies of the co- 
letea. 
ACKME, in a general ſenſe, implies 
the height, ſummit, or poipt of any thing. 
The word is formed from the Greek. 

ACKME, among phyſicians, ſignifies 
that late of a diſeaſe when it is increaſed 
to itz utmoſt violence. 

ACOEMETZX, or ACOEMETI, in 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, an ancient order ol 
monks among the caſtern chriſtians, who 
continued a perpetual courſe of divine ſer- 
vict; fo that their churches were never 


ſileut- 
The word takes its derivavtion from the 


Greek, 
There are ftill a kind of Acoemetæ ſub- 


| 


covering the temples. 
of the flower there ariſe two piſtils, re- 
ſembling feet, and received into the hol- 


| theſe ſerpents ; and the following deſcrip- 


low of the upper petal, or hood; as is alſo 
another piſtil, which finally becomes a 
ſruit, compoſed of ſeveral membranaceous 
vaginz, collected into a head, and uſually 
containing angular and wrinkled feeds, 
All the ſpecies of aconite are extremely 
acrimonious, and the only one ever uſed 
in medicine is called anthora. See Ax- 


| THORA, © 


ACONTIAS, in zoologv, a ſpecies of 
ſerpent, otherw:fe called jaculum, or the 
dart, from its vibrating its body in the 
manner of a dart, | 

The word is derived fromthe Greek. 

Belon met with it in the iſle of Rhodes, 
and acquaints us that it is three palms in 
leugth, and about the thickneſs of a man's 
little finger; of a whitiſh aſh colour, ex- 
cept the belly, which is entirely white, 
and a few little ſpots like eyes upon the 
back. The neck is black, and from thence 
there run two white lines along the back 
to the tail, The ſpots, which are black, 
are no bigger than a lentil, and encom- 
paſſed with a white circle. Authors af- 
firm that they get upon trees, from whence 
they dart themſelves upon people as they 
pats along, aud that their bite is mortal. 
They are common in Egypt, Lybia, and 
the iflands of the Mediterranean ſea. 

Late authors mention different Kinds of 


tions have been ſent to Europe from ditte- 
rent parts of the world. Seba fpeaks of 


filing in the Roman Church, uſually call- 
e the religious of the holy ſacramer t, 


| three kinds of darts, the firſt of which has 


a pointed chil, armed with two hard ſting: 
ke 
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like the forked tongues of ſome ſerpents. 
They lark in hollow trees, where they 
wait for their prey, and dart upon it wit 
great ſwiftneſs. This kind has a long 
head, lar ge eyes, and jawsy well furniſhed 
with Ibarp terth. The ſcales that cover 
the forehead and upper part of the body 
are uniform, regularly placed, and of a 
reddith blue colour, cx cept a furrow in the 
middle, which is White; but the ſcales: 
under the belly are of a pale yellow, mat- 
tled with red ſpots. This ſerpent was ſeen 
at Santa-cruz in America. Th-"dart of 
Amboyna is called by the Dutch ſpait- 
ſlang, or the ſyr:nge-ferpent, becauſe it 
raiſcs itſelf as ſw.ftly as water ejected 
from a ſyringe, Ir 15 as thick as a man's 
arm, fix fret in length, and covered with 
ſcales diſpoſed in the form of lozenges, 
tinged with a reddiſh brown, thoſe on the 
back and fides of a ſca-green, and thoſe 
on the belly of a bright aih, colont. The 
ſkin is ſmooth, an the head of the middle 
ſize : the eyes are very large and thining: 
the teeth ſmall, and the tail long and 
pointed. The acontia, found in New | 
Spain, is covered. with yellow and reddith 
ſcales, placed in the form of lozenges, di- 
vided along the middle by freaks running 
from the head to the end of the tail. The. 
head is covered with yellow ſcales, fpeck- 
led with ted, and all its joints are. of an 
arange colour; but the ſcales on the belly 
are of a reddiſh yellow. © Brookes's Natural 
Hiftory.. - + 

ACONTIAS, in natural hiſtory, a 
name applied to a kind of comet or me- 
teur, with a rounduh or oblong head, and 
a long flender tail reſembling a dart or 
javelin; whence it has its name. 

ACOPIS, in natural hiftory, a pre- 
cious lone tranſparent like glaſs, and 
ſpotted with a gold colour. Pliny. 

ACOpOs, in totany, is the name of a 
plant mentioned by Pliny, who ſays it is 
the anagris of Dietcorides, and which Ge- 
rard confidered as a ſp-cies of trefoil, 

ACORN, the fruit of the oak. See 
O. ? | 

ACORN, a genus of ſhell-fifh, of which 
there are ſeveral ſpecies. The ſhells of 
theſe fith are of a longith ſhape, reſembling 
that of. an acorn, and eompoſed of ſeveral 
valves from fix to twelve in number; but 
not moveable like thoſe of the bivalve 
kind, heing fixed to each other by an in- 
term-diate ſubſtance. 

The great furrowed . Acorn-SHEtULL, 
with a . mouth, is the biggeſt of this 
kind, being abwut an inch and a half in 
height, and about an inch in diameter, 


where largeſt, It is broad at the bafe, aud 
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firmly fixed to a ſolid ſubſtance, and near - 
ly of the ſame diameter at the top as at the 
baſe, where it i wide open. The mouth 
is not exactly round, nor the dyes even; it 
is compoſed of twelve valves, touching at 
the baſe, but receding from each other at 
the top. 

The faſhimmed ACORN-SHELL, 20 7b 
a lerge menth, is uſually found in gre-x 
cluſters, fixed to each other at the tops, 
which makes the ſurface of the whole ap- 
pear like net-work, but there are large ca- 
ties underneath between their bodies. 

7e lmo ACORN-SHELL, u a lar 
mouth, is three quarters of an inch high, 
and above half an inch in diameter. 
Theſe are fovad in large cluſters, and 
ſo clotely connected, that the inner 
ſurface is more -vifible than the outer. 
The colour of this ſhell is a pale whitiſh 
grey, with a mixture of brown, and a 
ſmall tinct of red. 

The narrow-mouthed oval and greyiſh<* 
red ACURN-SHELL is vfvally found in 
cluflers of twenty or more — They - 
do not all ſtand upright, but are very cloſe 
at the baſe, A hagle thell is about half 
an inch long, and a third of an inch in 
diameter, bot ſomewhat narrower at the 
baſe than elſewhere. 

The narrow-mouthed flender ACORN- 
SHELL is three quarters of an inch high, 
and one third of an inch in <amcter, 
where largeſt, which is a little lower than 
the middle. 

The purple narrezo-mouthed and fender 
ACORN-SHELL is three quarters of ay 
inch high, and a little more than a third 
of an inch in diameter. It is largeſt at 
the baſe, from whence it grows gradually 
ſmaller to the top. Each ſhell is com- 
poſed of fix ribs, which touch each other 
at the baſe, and are connected by a thin 
thelly matter. The ribs are, flatted with 
deep, but not regular furrows, running 
longirudiaally. 

The repiſh-avtite 2 lender A- 
CORN-SHELL is ſellom more than a 
third of an inch long, aud two thirds lefs 
in its diameter. | 

The ſlender -ACORN-SHELL, with a 
narrow mouth, is about half an inch i 
height, and hardly a quarter in diameter 
where largeſt, which is towards the mid- 
dle, from whence it grows gradually ſmall- 
er. The colour is of a duſky browniſh yel- 
low on the ribs, and of a paler yellow be- 
tween them. hey are twelve in number, 


roundiſh and vety narrow, ſtanding at 
Small di ances from cach other. 


t is 

brought from the Eaſt Indies, and is found 

ſticking ta the bottom of the ſhips, the t 
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Hiſtory. 

ACOUSTIC, an epithet applied to fuch 
particulars as relate to the ear, or the ſenſe 
of hearing. : 

The word is formed from the Greek, 
ſignifying to hear. 

* ACOUSTIC Daa, in . a 
name ſometimes given to the external paſ- 
ſage of the ear. See EAR. 


ACOUSTIC TIrftrument, a tube reſem- | 


bling in ſome meaſure a horn, the ſmaller 
end of which is placed in the ear, by which 
means the ſound is avgmented, and acts 
with greater force on the organ of hear- 


ing. 

ACOUSTIC Medicines, ſuch as are pro- 
per for the cure of deafneſs. See Dr ay- 
NESS, 

ACOUSTIC Nerve, the ſame with au- 
ditorius or the auditory nerve. 

ACQUIETANDIS Phlegiis, in law, a 
writ that lies“ for a ſurety againſt a creditor 
who refuſes to acquit the complainant at- 
ter the debt is paid. 

. ACQUITTAL, in law, implies a de- 
liverance, or the freeing a perſon from the 
ſuſpicion of guilt, 
 ACQUITTAL is alfo uſed to imply a 
freedom from entries and moleftations of 
a ſuperior lord for ſervice iſſuing out of 


lands. 

 ACQUITTANCE, a releafe or diſ- 
charge in writing for a ſum of money, 
witnefling that the party has paid the ſaid 
ſum. 'No man is obliged to pay a ſum of 
money if the demandant 24 to give 
an acquittance or receipt which is a full 
diſcharge, and bars all actions, &c. An 
acquittance given by a ſervant for a ſum 
of money received for the uſe of his maſ- 
ter, ſhall be a good diſcharge for that ſum, 
provided the ſervant uſed to receive his 
maſter's rents, debts, &c. | 

-ACRASIA, among phyſicians, implies 


the Ae wing. of one quality above an- | 


other, either with regard to artificial mix- 
tures, or the humours of the human body. 
ACRE, a meaſure of land containing 
one hundred and fixty ſquare poles or per- 
ches. This word is formed from the Saxon 
cher, or the German acter, a field. 
The word acre did not originally ſigni- 
y a determined quantity of land, but any 
open ground, eſpecially a wide campaign : 
and, in this antique ſenſe, it feems to be 
preſerved in the names of places, as Caſt le- 
acre, Weſt-acre, Long-acre, &c. When 
the word was applied to the meaſure of 
ground, the quantity was various till the 
thirty third year of Edward I. when it was 
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AORE-TANX, a tax levied upon lands 
at a certain rate, by the acre, otherwiſe 
called acre-thot, 

ACRID, an epithet applied to things 
of a ſharp, pun gent, aud diſagreeable 
taſte, 

The word takes its origin from the 
Greek. 

ACRIMONY, that quality in things 
which renders them A. | p 

ACRIMONY of the Humovrs, a ma- 
lignant quality which the' fluids of the 
human body often acquire from a great 
variety of cauſes ; particularly from a ſtag- 
nation, or too violent a motion. 

ACROMION, in anatomy, is a name 
— to the epophiſe or upper patt of the 
capula, or ſhoulder- blade, produced by an 
eminence called epinus. f 

The word 15 a compound from the 
Greek, | | 

ACRONYCAL, in aſtronomy, an ap- 
pellation given to the riſing of a ſtar above 
the horizon at ſun-ſet ; or its ſetting at 
ſun-riſing ; for, in either cafe, the ſtar is 
ſaid to riſe and ſet acronycal. | 

The word is formed from the Greek. 

- ACROSPIRED, in malt-making, is a 
term applied to ſuch grains of the barley 
as ſhoot or ſprout out both at the blade and 
root end. See the article MALT. 

ACROSTIC, in poetry, a poetical com- 
poſition diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, that 
the initial letters of the verſes, form the 
name of ſome perſon, kingdom, place, 
motto, &c. 

The acroftic is conſideted by the critics 
as a ſpecies of falſe wit, and is therefore 
very little regarded by the moderns. Ir is 
ſeldom attempted but by mere dabblers ig 


ACROST IC, is alſo a name given to 
two epigrams in the Anthologia, one of 
which is in honour of Bacchus, and the 
other of Apollo. | 

ACROSTICUM, in botany, a name 
given by Linnæus to the ruta muraria of 

ournefort, a diſtinct ſpecies of moſſes, 

ACROTERIA, in architecture, ſmall 
pedeſtals upon which globes, vaſes, orſta- 
tues, are placed at the end or center of pe- 


1] diments, or frontiſpieces, The height of 


the acroteria at the extremities ſhould be 
only one half of that of the tympanum 
whereas that in the center ought to be one 
eighth more. | 45 
ACROTERIA alſo ſiguify the figures 
placed as ornaments or crownings on the 
tops of churches : and ſometimes thoſe 
| ſharp pinnacles, ſtanding in rows about flat 
buildings, with rails and baluſters are call- 


getermined by act of parliament, 


ed acroteria. 
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ACT, in its general ſenſe, implies what- 
ever is performed cither by the body or 
mind, 

ACT, in dramatic poetry, ſignifies a 
certain diviſion, or part of a play or dra- 
matic performance, deſigned 3 give ſome 
reipite both to the actors and ſpectators. 

The Romans were the firſt that divided 
their theatrical pieces into acts; for no 
ſuch diviſions appear in the works of the 
firſt dramatic poets. Their pieces indeed 
cenſiſted of ſeveral parts or diviſions, which 
they call protaſis, epitaſis, cataſtaſis, and 
cata ſtrophe; but theſe diviſions were not 
marked by any real interruptions on the 
Nor docs Ariſtotle mention any 
thing of acts in his Art of Poetry. In the 
time of Horace however, all regular and 
finiſhed pieces were diyided into five acts. 

The firſt act, ſay ſome critics, beſides 
mtroducing upon the ſtage, the principal 
characters of the play, ſhould propoſe rhe 
argument or ſubject of the piece; the ſe- 
cond ſhould exhibit this to the audience, 
by carrying the fable into execution: the 
third ſhould raiſe obſtacles and difficulties : 
the fourth remove theſe, or raiſe new 
ones in the attempt: and the fifth con- 
clude the piece, by introducing ſome ac- 
cident that may unravel the whole affair. 

The abbe Vatry is of opinion, that ſome 

ieces may, with propricty, conſiſt only 
of three acts, and others even of more 
than five ; becauſe it is no ways eſſential 
that a tragedy ſhould conſiſt of fifteen or 
fixteen hundred verſes. The divifion into 
hve acts is then an arbitrary rule, which 
may be violated without ſcruple. M. Vol- 
taire has already got the better of that an- 
cient prejudice in his Death of Czſar, 
which, though an excellent tragedy, con- 
hits of no more than three acts; and we 
have, in the Engliſh language, ſome of 
the ſame kind no way inferior to M. 
Voltaire's. 

Acts are divided into ſcenes; and Voſ- 
fus remarks, that among the ancients, an 
aft never contained more than ſeven 
ſcenes ; but with vs there is no fixed rule 
as to their number. 

ACTS of the Apoſtles, one of the ſacred 
books of the New Teſtament, containing 
the hiſtory of the infant church, during 
the ſpace of twenty-nine or thirty years, 


from the aſcenſion of our Lord to the year 4 


of Chriſt 63. 

It was written by St. Luke, and addreſ- 
ſed to Theophilus, the perſon to whom 
that evangeliſt had before dedicated his 
Goſpel. We here find the accompliſhment 
F feveral of the promiſes made by our 
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Holy Ghoſt, the firſt preaching of the 
apoltles, and the miracles whereby their 
doarines were confirmed; an ad Mrable 
picture of the manners of the primitive 
Chriſtians, and every thing, that paſſed in 
the church till the diſperſion of the apoſ- 
des, who ſeparated therſclves in order to 
projiagate the Goſpel throughout the 
world. The ftile of this work which was 
originally compoſed in Greek, is much 
purer than that of the other canotcal 
writers; and it is obſervable, that St. Luke, 
who was much be.ter acquainted with the 
Greek than with the Hebrew language, 
always in his quotations from the Old 
Teſtament, makes uſe of the Septuagint 
verfion. The council of Laodicea places 
the Acts of the Apoltles among the ca- 
nonical books, and all the churches have 
acknowledged. it as ſuch. 

ACT, in the univerfities, ſignifies a 
theſis maintained in public by a candidate 
| for a degree, or to ſhew the capacity and 
proficiency of a ſtudent. : 

The caijdidates for a degree of bachelor 
and maſter of arts are to hold philoſophi- 
cal acts; and thoſe for bachelor of divini- 
ty, theological acts, &c. 

At Oxford, the time when maſters or 
doctors complete their degrees is alſo called 
the act, which is held with great folem- 
nity. At Cambridge they call it the com- 
mencement. 

ACT of Faith, in the Romiſh chureh, 
a day appointed by the inquifition fonthe 
— 5 of heretics, and the abſolut ion 
of the innocent. The criminals are firft 
led to church, where their ſentence, either 
of condemnation or abſolution, is pro- 
nounced, and the criminals ſurrendered up 
to the ſecular power. This is the laſt ſcene 
of a court which is at once a diihonour 
to religion, and a difgrace to humanity. 

ACT, in philoſophy, an efleckive 1* 
plication of ſome power or faculty. In 
this ſenſe act ſtands oppoſed to power, or 
the capacity of acting, not the exertion of 
that capacity. The word act is indeed 
properly and primarily only applicabe 
where the power might exiſt, without be- 
ing exerted ; but the ſchoolmen extend it 
further, defining it by the preſence of any 
power or perfection, even though it could 
not be abſent; in which ſenſe God him- 
ſelf is ſaid to be a moſt pure act, becauſe 
his perfections are always and necelſarily 
preſent. 2 

ACT, in logic, is particularly under- 
ſtood of an operat on of the human mind. 
Thus to * and examine are acts of 
the underſtanding ; to judge and affirm 
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Sayiopr, his aſcenſion, the deſcent of the 


are acts of the will. 
There 
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There are voluntary and ſpontaneons 
acts; the former are produced by the ope- 
ration of the ſoul: the latter without its 
privity and participation. 

ACT of Parliament is a poſitive law, 
conſiſting of two parts, the words of the 
act, and its true ſenſe and meaning; 
which being joined, make the law. The 
The words of As of Parliament ſhould be 
taken in a lawful ſenſe. Caſes of the 
ſame nature are within the intention, 
though without the letter of the act; and 
ſome acts extend by equity to things not 
mentioned therein. 

ACTIAN Years, in chronology, a ſcries 
of years reckoned from the ra of the bat- 
the of Actium, otherwiſe called the ra of 
Auguſtus. | 

ACTION, in its general ſenſe, impl:es 
nearly the ſame thing with act. See Ac r. 

Grammarians, however, obſerve ſome 
diſt inction between a#ion and 4; the for- 
mer being generally applied to the com- 
mon or ordinary tranſactions: whereas the 
latter is uſed to expreſs thoſe which are 
remarkable, Thus we ſay, it is a good 
action to comfort the diſtreſſed; it is a pe- 
nerous a to deprive ourſelves of what is 
neceſſary for their ſake. The wiſe man 
propoſes to himſelf an honeſt end in all his 
action. A prince ought to mark every 
day of his life with ſome ac of preatners. 

ACTION, in mechanics, the cfort 
which a body or power makes againſt. 
another body or power, or the eſſect itſelf 
of that effort. uy | 

It being neceſſary in works of this kind 
to have a particular regard to the common 
language of mechanics and philoſophers, 
we have given this double definition : but 
the proper fignification of the term is the 
motion which a body really produces, or 
tends to produce in another; that is, ſach 
is the motion it would have produced had 
nothing hindered its effect. All power js 
nothing more than a body actually in mo- 

tion, or which tends to move ſitſelf: that 
is, a body which would move itſelf if no- 
thing oppoſed it. The action therefore of 
a body is rendered ev dent to us by its mo- 
tion only, and conſ-quently we muſt not 
fix any other idea to the word action, than 
that of actual motion, or a ſimple tendency 
to motion. The famous queſtion relating 
to vis viva, and wis mortua, owes in all 

robability, its exiſtence to an in2d-quate 
idea of the word action; for had Leibnitz 
and his followers obſerved, that the only 
preciſe and diſtint idea we can give to the 
word force or. action, reduces it to its ef- 
fects that is to the motion it actvally pre- 
dugez'or tends to produce, they would ne- 


T 
ver have made that curious diſtinction. 
Set Fokcx. | : 
M. de Maupertuis, in the memoirs of 
thePar:fian A-ademy of Sciences for 1744, 
and in thoſe of Beriin for 1546, lays 
it down as a general law, “that in the 
e changes made i» the ſtate of a body, the 
“quantity of action neceſſary to produce 
« ſuch a change is the leaſt poſſible,” 
This principle he applies to the, inveſtiga- 
non of the laws of. refrattion, of equili- 
brivm, &c. and even to the ways of acting, 
employed by the Supreme Being. In this 
manner M. de Maupertuis attempts to 
connect the metaphyſics of final cauſes 
with the fondamenta] truths of mechanics, 
to ſlew the dependance of the collifion of 
both claſtic and hard bodies upon one and 
the ſame law, which before had always 
been referred to ſeparate laws; and tn re- 
duce the laws of motion, and thoſe of 
equil:brium, to one and the ſame principle, 
It is remarkable that of the many phi- 
loſophers who have treated on the ſubject 
of refraction, none ſhould fall upon fo ſim- 
ple a manner of reconciling metaphyſics 
with mechanics; fince no more 15 neceſ- 
ſary than the making a (mall alteration in 
the calculus founded upon M. de Fermat's 
principle, In reality, according to that' 
principle, the time, that is, the ſpace di- 
vided bv the velocit”, thould be a mini- 
mum: fo, calling the ſpace run through in 
the firſt medium 8, with the velocity V. 
and the ſpace run throngh in the ſecond 
medium , with the velocity v, we ſhall 


8 28 1 a 
have + — = a minimum; that 15, 


8 


F += o. Now it is eaſy to pers 


ceive, that the fines of incidence and re- 


fraction are to each other as 8 to 22 
whence it follows, that thoſe fines are in, 
the direct ratio of the velocitics V, , 
which is agreeable to M. de Fermat's rule. 
But in order to have thoſe fines to be in the 


| inverſe ratio of the velocities, it is only 


ſuppoſing VS + vs = ©, which gives 
SX V +3 XVS a minimum. See 
Mrx1Mum. | 

In the memoirs of the academy of Ber- 
lin, may be ſeen the other applications M. 
de Maupertuis has made of this principle. 
And we will add, that whatever may be 
determined with regard to the metaphyſi- 


cal baſis of this principle, and even to the 


conception he has annexed to the quan- 
tity of action, it will hold good, that the 
product of the ſpace by the velocity is a mini- 


mum in the moſt general laws of nature. 


ACTION, 
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ACTION, in poetry, the ſubject or fa- 
ble of the poem, or play. 

Critics generally diſtinguiſh two kinds, 
the principal, and the incidental, The prin- 
cipal action is what is generally called the 
fable, and the incidental an epiſode. See 
the article Eis ob. 

As poems are divided into epic and dra- 
matic, ſo each of theſe has its particular 
action, That of the dramatic poem ought 
to be one, intricate, unravelled, and com- 
plete: but at the ſame time much ſhorter 
than that of an epic poem. 

The action of an epic poem ought to be 
great, one, entire, marvellous, and of a 
competent duration. | 

Firſt, it ought to be great, that is, no- 
ble and intereſting ; a common ordinary 
adventure not furniſhing the inſtruct.ons 
intended to be conveyed by an epic poem. 
The action mult be important and heroic, 
Thus, in the ZEneid, a hero eſcaped from 
the ruins of his country, wanders a long 
time with the remainder of his feliow-citi- 
zens, who had choſc him for their leader, 
and, in ſpight of Juno's anger, who pur- 
ſues him without intermiſſion, he arrives in 
a country which the Fates had promiſed 
him ; defeats very formidable enemies ; 
and, after ſurmount ing a thouſand drthcul- 
ties, with a ſagacity-equal to his valour, 
he there lays the foundation of a powerful 
empire. : 55 

There are two methods of rendering the 
epic action intereſting: the firſt, by the 
dignity and impottauce of the perſonages; 
this is the artitice of Homer, who has no- 
thing elſe important in his models; every 

other particular might happen to common 
perſons. The ſecond is the importance of 
the action in itſelf, as the eſtabliiliment or 
abolition of ſome religion or ſtate ; ſuch is 
the ſubje&t choſen by Virgil, and in this he 
doubtleſs excels Homer. The action of the 
Henriade, by Voltaire, re-unities, in a plea- 
fng manner, this double advaatage. But 
no in both particulars, excels them 
a ? 
F. le Boſſu adds a third method for ren- 
dering the action interelting, viz. the giv- 
ing the readers an higher idea of the per- 
ſonagrs of the poem than what they com- 
monly entertain of mankind ; and by com- 
paring the heroes of the poem with the pre- 
{ent race of mortals, 

The action ought to be one, that is, the 
poet ought to confine himſelt᷑ to one fingle 
illuſtrious enterprize, executed by his hero, 
and not take the whole hiſtory of his life. 
The Jliad is no more than the hiſtory of 
the anger of Achilles, and the Odyficy that 
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would neither deſcribe the entirelife of the 
latter, nor the whole of the Trojan war. 
Oa the contrary, Statius, in his Achilleid, 
as well as Lucan in his Pharſalia, has heap- 
ed cogether too many fingle events, in or- 
der to give their works the name of epic 
poems. They may indeed be called he- 
ro:c, becauſe they treat of heroes; but we 
mult be careful not to confound the unity 
of the hero with the unity of the action. 
Epic poetry 15 not the praiſe of an hero, 
whom we propoſe as a model, but the e- 
cital of ſome great and illuſtrious action, 
which is given as an example. 

In Poetry as in painting, the unity of 
the principal action does not kinder us from 
introducing ſeveral particular incidents, 
and thoſe incidents are called epiſodes, 
The deſign is formed from the beginning 
of the poem; the hero of it attains. his 
end by ſurmounting every obſtacle ; aud 
it 15 the recitals of thoſe oppobrions which 
make the epifodes. However, all thoſe 
ep. ſodes depend upon the principal action, 
and are ſo connected with it, and fo united 
with each other, that we never loſe ſight 
either of the hero or the action which the 
poet propoſes to celebrate. 

The action of an epic poem ovght to be 
marvellous; that is, full of bold actions, 
which have however an air of probability. 
Such is the intervention of heathen degics 
in the poems of the ancients, and that of 
the paſuous perſonified in thoſe of the mo- 
derns. But tho' the poet may fomerimes 
go beyond nature, he ought never to ſhock 
reaſon. An action may be either ſagaci- 
oufly or ridiculouſly marvellous. 

With regard tothe duration of the ation 
of an epic poem, Ar.ſtotle obſerves, that it 
is leſs contined than that of tragedy. Tae 
latter ought to be included 1n the ſpace of 
one day, or, as they fay, between two 
ſuns; but an epic poem is not confined in 
reſpect to time. In fact, tragedy is te- 

lete with violent paſhon, and nothing that 
is violent can be of long duration ; but vir- 
ues and habitudes, which are not acquired 
inſtantancouſly, are proper for an epic 
poem, and conſequently its action ought to 
have a greater extent. F. le Boſſu lays it 
down as a rule, that the more violent the 
paſſions of the pr:ncipal perſons are, the 
leſs time the action ought to laſt; and 
conſequently that the action of the Iliad, 
the ſoul whereof is Achilles's anger, lafts 
but ſeven and forty days ; whereas that of 
the Odyſſey, where prudence is the prevail 
ing quality, laſts eight years and 2 halt; 
and that of the /Encid, where the priuct- 
pal perſonage is a pious and humane hero, 


of Ulytſcs's return te Ithaca, Homer | 


nearly ſeveca years: But the rule of the 
| above 
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above author is not inconteſtable, nor are 


his ſentiments, either with regard tu the 
duration of the Odyfley or that of the Iliad, 
exact; for though the epopee may include 
in its narration the actions of ſeveral years, 
the critics are generally of opinion, 
that the time of the principal action, from 
the place where the poct begins his narra- 
tion, thould not be longer than one year, 
as the time of the action of a tragedy 
ought ts be at moſt but one day. Ariſtotle 
and Horace, however, ſay nothing of this 
matter: but the examples of Homer and 
Virgil prove it. The duration of the Iliad 
is bet ſorty- ſeven days: the Odyiſey does 
not commence till the departure of Ulyſſes 
from the ifland of Ogygia : and the Æneid 
at the tempeſt which threw AEneas upon 
the coaſt of Carthage. Now, reckoning 
from theſe two epochs, the action of the 
Odyſſey is bu of two months contywance, 
and that of the /Fne:d one year. It is true 
that Ulyſſes, while w.th Alcinous, and 
Aneas, while he ſtays with Dido, relate 
their paſt adventures; but theſe recitals 
are introduced merely as ſuch, in the du- 
\ ration of the principal act,on, and the 


courſe of years which were taken up by. 


thoſe events make no part of the duration 
of the poem ; as in tragedy, the events re- 
lated in the protaſis, and which only tend 
to explain the dramatic action, make no 
art of its duration ; therefore the error 
of F. le Boſſu is ſufficiently evident. 

ACTIONS, in ethics, the voluntary 
ations of a man, confidered in reſpect to 
the imputation of their effects in common 
life. 

By voluntary actions we mean thoſe 
which depend upon the human will, con- 
ſidered as a free agent, without whoſe de- 
termination, cauſed by ſome of its imme- 
diate acts, and preceded. by the knowledge 
of the underſtanding, they cannot be per- 
formed , and conſequently the exiſtence or 
non-exiſtenee of them is in the power of 
every perſon. 

Human actions, include, in their eſ- 
ſence, two particulars; their matter, and 
their form. The matter comprechends ſe- 
veral particulars, as, | 

1. The phyfical motion of one of the 
natural faculties; for inſtance, of the 
motive faculty of the ſenſitive appetite, of 
the exterior and interior ſenſes, &c. We 
might alſo place in this clats the acts of 
the will themſelves, confidered fimply in 
their natural ex'Nence, ſo far as they are 
the effects flowing from a phyhcal faulty. 
« 5. The defect of fome phyfical motion 
it is cap ihle of producing; ſor we arc 

equally obnoxious and punitbable' for the 


. 


ACT 
fins of omiſhton as for thoſe of commiſ. 


hon. 

3. It is not only our proper mot tons and 
habitudes, or the abſence o! either in out 
owa perſon, that can conſtitute the mats 
ter of our moral actions; but alſo the mo- 
tions, the habits, and their. abſence, 
which we find in others, provided the 
whole could and might be directed by our 
own wilt. 3 

4. It is not the action of beaſts, or the 
operations of vegetables, and inan:maret 
bodies in general, that can furuiſh the 
| matter of any moral action, fince theſe 
ſpecies” of beings are ſuſceptible of being 
directed by our will; and hence we tes 
the reaſon why the owner of an ox that 
puthes with his horns, was, by the Levi- 
tical law, obliged to make good the damage 
done by that beſt, provided the owner was 
previouſly appriſed of the vicious nature of 
that creature. 

5. The actions of another, of which we 
are the palfive ſubje&, may be the cauſe 
of a moral action, at icaſit ſo far as we have 
given room to commit ſuch ation. Thus 
a woman, ' who has been violated, is con- 
hidered as in ſome degree culpable, if the 
imprudently expoſed herſelf by going to 
places where the had no real bufinets, and 
by that means put herlelt into the power 

ot the raviſher. 
The effence of moral actions conſiſts in 
ther imputability, if we may be allowed 
to apply that term to the quality whereby 
| the ettects of voluntary actions moy be im- 
puted to the agent as their author; and 
hence the agent is called the moral cauſe. 

ACTION, in the military art, an en- 
gagement between two armics, or different 
dodies of troops.” It is alfo uſed to ſignify 
ſome memorable act performed by ſome 
omcer or commander. 

ACTION, in law; the right of demand- 
ing, in a legal manner, what is any man's 
due ; or the proceſs brought for recovering 
the 1ame. 

ACTIONS are either criminal or civil. 

Criminal ACTIONS are to have judg- 
ment of death, as murder, robbery, &c. 
or only judment for damage to the injured, 
fine to the king, and imptiſonment. Un- 
der the head of criminal actions may alſo 
be ranked penal actions, which he for 
ſome penalty or puniſhment, on the party 
ſued, whether it be corporal or pecuniary. 
Alſo actions upon the ſtatute, brought on 


by which an action 1s given that did net 
he before ; as where a perſon commits 


perjury to tue prejudice of another, the in- 


Jared iliall have an adtian upon che ſlatuse. 
Aud 


* 


breach of any ttatuic, or act of parkament, ' 
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Ang laſtly, popular actions, fo called, 
dec auſe any perſon may bring them on be- 
half of himſelf and the crown, by infor- 
mation, &c, for the breach of ſome penal 
ſtatute. | 

Civil ACTIONS are divided into rea', 
perſonal, and mixt. Real ACTION is 
that whereby a man claims a title, lands, 
tenements, &c. in fee, or for life; and this 
action is either poſſeffory, or anceſtral; poſ- 
ſeſſory, where the lands are a perſon's own 
polſeſſion or ſeifin ; anceſtral, when the 
were in the poſſeſſion or ſeiſin of his ancel- 
tors. Perſonal ACTION, is that brought 
by one man againſt another, upon any con- 
tract for moaty or goods, or on account of 
treſpaſs, or other offence committed; and 
thereby the debt, goods, chattels, &c. 
claimed. Mixt ACTION, one lying as well 


for the thing demanded as againit the per- 


ſon who has it ; aud on which the thing 
is recovered with damages for the wrong 
ſuſtained 3 ſuch is an action of waſte ſued 
againſt a tenant for life, the place waſted 
being recoverable, with treble damages, 
for the wrong done. All actions ſecm to 
be temporary. A real action may be pre- 
ſcribed againſt in' five years after a fine le- 
vied, or recovery ſoffered. Writs of forme- 
don for any title to lands in being, muſt 
be ſued out within twenty years. Actions 
of debt, account, detinue, trover, and treſ- 
paſs, are to be brought within fix years; 
of aſſault and battery within four years; 
and of flander within two years, after 
cauſe of action, and not afterwards. How- 
ever, it ought to be obſerved, that the right 
of action in theſe caſes is ſaved to infants, 
feme coverts, and perſons in priſon, or be- 
yond ſea, &c. ſo as they commence their 


ſuits within the time himited after their 


imperfections are removed. Actions may 
be brought againſt all perſons whatever ; 
but thoſe who are attained of high treaſon 
or felony, or outlawed or excommunicated 
perſon, &c. cannot bring any action till 
pardoued, abſolved, &c. A feme covert 
muſt ſue with her huſband, and infants 
by their guardians. ACTION en the Caſe, 
a general action which hes for the redreſs 
of wrongs and injuries done without force, 
and which, by law, are not provided againft. 


This at preſent is the moſt frequent of all | 


actions, being brought in all caſes, where 
no certain form has been eſtabliſhed; and 
the reaſon why it is called an action upon 
the caſe, is becauſe the whole cauſe or 
caſe is ſet forth in the writ, It may be 
brought as well where there is another 
action, as where no other lies. ACTION 
upon the Caſe for Words, is brought where a 
perſon is injured in his reputation; and 
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for words which aſſect the life, office, trade: 
&c. or tend to the loſs of preferment in mar- 
riage, or otherwiſe; or to the diſinberit- 
ance or other damage of a perſon, AC- 
TION of a wvrit, is when a perſon pleads 
ſome matter by which is ſhewn, that the 
plaintiff had no cauſe to have the writ 
brought, though, perhaps, he may have 
another writ for the ſame matter. It is 
h-nce called a plea to the action of the 
writ, iu contradiſtinction from a plea to 
the action. 

ACTION, among phyficians, is ap- 
plied to the functions of the human body, 
whether vital, animal, or natural. Vital 
actions are thoſe without which life could, 
not be maintained. Such is the motion of 
the heart and lungs. Under animal ac- 
tions are comprehended the ſenſes, imagi- 
nation, judgment, and voluntary motious, 
without which we could not live comforta- 
bly. Laſtly, natural actions, which, tho 
not fo immediately neceflary to life but 
that we may live {ome time at leaſt with- 
out them, yet are abſolutely neceſſary ts 
our well-being ; ſuch is digeſtion, 

ACTION, in commerce, is a term uſed 
abroad ſor a certain part or ſhare of a pub- 
lick company's capital ſtock. Thus, if a 
company has 400,000 livres capital ſtock, 
this may be divided into 400 actions, each 


. conſiſting of ooo livres. Hence a man 


is ſaid to have two, four, &c. actions, ac- 
cording as he has the property of two, 
four, &c. thouſand Iivres, capitak- ſtack. 
The transferring of actions abroad is per- 
formed much in the ſame manner as ſtocks 
are with us. See the article Srocks. 
ACTION, in oratory, the expreſſion of 
the countenance, voice, geſture, &c, and 
which ought to be accommodated 'to the 
ſubject. AQton, ſays Cicero, is the elo- 
quence of the body; it has two parts, the 
voice and the geſture; the one ſtrikes the 
cars, and the other the eyes: the two 
ſenſes, ſays Quintihan, whereby we con- 
vey our ſentiments and paſhons into the 
ſouls of the hearers. 
tone of voice, and > 
culiar and proper to t- 
the word pronunciation 1 ame ſenſe ; 
Demoſthenes confidered this 3$ the ſecond 
requiſite in eloquence, laying it down as 


an acknowledged truth, that a — | 


diſcourſe delivered with all the force an 
graces of action, will have a greater effect 


on the audience than the moſt eloquent 
deſtiture of that powerful 


diſcourſe 
charm. 


ACTION, in horſemanſhip, implies the 
motion of the various parts of a horſe in 
| doing his 5 &c. < 


'ACTION 


. 
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ACTION of the Mouth, in horſeman- 
ſhip, ſignifies the motion of a horſe's 
mouth in champing on his bit, whereby 
he throws out a great deal of foam, which 
keeps his mouth always freſh. It is a 
mark of fire and vigour. 

ACTION, in painting and ſculpture, 
the attitude or poſition of the ſeveral parts 
of the face, body, and limbs of ſuch fi- 

res as are repreſented, and whereby they 
Lem to be really actuated by paſſions. 
Thus we ſay, the action of ſuch a figure 
finely expreſſes the paſſions with which it 
is agitated : we alſo uſe the ſame expreſſion 
with regard to animals. 

ACTIVE, an epithet applied to that bo- 
dy or power which communicates motion 
to another: and, in this acceptation, the 
term active is oppoſed to paſſive. » 

Sir Iſaac Newton juſtly obſerves that 
the vis inertiæ, &c. of all bodies muſt 
have a tendency to diminiſh_the quantity 
of motion in the univerſe; and conſe- 
22 there is a neceſſity for cer- 
tain active principles to recruit it: among 
which he places the cauſes of gravity and 
fermentation. He adds, that there is very 
little motion in the univerſe that does not 
flow from theſe principles: and, as the 
cauſe of gravity always ſubſiſts without 
being in the leaſt diminithed by a conti- 
nual exertion of its force, it becomes a per- 
petual ſource of action. 

"ACTIVE Principles, in chemiſtry, are 
thoſe ſuppoſed to act of themſelves, 
without any neceſſity for the action of 
others, N 

The chemiſts, in general, diſtinguiſh 
_ the principles of bodies into afive and 

Me. The former are ſpirit, oil, and 
ſalt; and thoſe of the latter, water and 
earth, But we cannot admit of this dif- 
tin&ion ; becauſe as thoſe principles are 
merely relative, they may become active 
in ſome reſpects, and paſſive in others. 
Nor does there appear the leaſt reaſon for 
placing water in the claſs of paſſive prin- 
ciples. Mr. Homberg, and ſeveral other 
chemiſts, make only one active principle, 
namely, ſulphur or tire, which they aflert 
to be the ſource of every action in the 
univerſe. See the article Fixx. 

ACTIVE, in medicine, is applied to 
ſuch remedies as have a quick action, or 
exert their force ſuddenly and with vigour. 

ACTIVE, in grammar, is applied to 
ſuch words as expreſs an action; and is 
therefore oppoſed to paſſive, The active 
_ performs the action, as the paſſive receives 
it. The fire burn:, and the wood is burn- 
ad. Burns is therefore an active, and | 


burned a paſſive term, 


1 


Verbs are divided into active and paſs 
five: the former implies that the ſu'*& 
of the verb performs the action, as, I love ; 
and the latter that the ſubject receives the 
action, as, I am loved. 

We ſay that verbs have an active and 
a paſſive voice; that js, a ſucceſhon of ter- 
minations which expreſs an active ſenſe, 
and another ſcries of terminations that 
imply a paſſive ſenſe. This is undouhted- 
ly juſt with regard to the Greek and Latin 
languages; but the Engliſh verbs have on- 
ly an active voice, and it is by means of a 
periphraſis, and not by the aſſiſtance of a 
partiłular termination, that we expreſs a 
paſũve ſenſe. 

ACTIVITY, the power of äcting, or 
the active faculty. 

ACTOR, in a general ſenſe, every per- 
ſon that acts. g 

"ACTOR, with regard to the Theatre, 
a perſon who plays a part, or repreſents 
ſome character, in a dramatic perform- 
ance, The women are called aAreiles, 
but comprehended under the general name 
of actors. The drama confiſted originally 
of only a fimple chorus, who ſung hymns 
in honour of Bacchus; fo that the primi- 
tive actors were only fingers and muſi- 
clans. 

Theſpis was the firſt that, in order to 
eaſe this unformed chorus, introduced a 
declaimer, who repeated ſome heroic or 
comic adventure, Eſchylus, finding a 
fingle perſon tireſome, attempted o int ro- 
duce a ſecond, and changed the ancient 
recitals into dialogues. Before his time, 
the actors daubed themſelves with dregs 
of wine, and, being drawn upon a tumbrel, 
amuſed the ſpectators. Eſchylus was the 
firſt projector of theatres. He alſo dreſſed 
his actors in a more majeſtic manner, aud 


introduced the cothurnus or buſkin. © So. - 


phocles added a third, in order to repreſent 
the various incidents in a more natural 
manner: and here the Greeks ſtopped ; 
at leaſt we do not find in any of thetf tra- 
gedies above three perſons in the ſame 
ſcene ; perhaps they looked upon it as a 


rule of the dramatic poem never to admit 


more than three fpeakers at a time gn the 


ſtage; a rule which Horace has expreſſed 


in the following verſe : | 
Nec quarta lagui perſona laberet. 

This however did not prevent their in- 
creafing the number of actors in comedy. 
Before the opening of a play, they named 
their actors in full theatre, together with 


the parts they were to perform. The mo- 


derns have ſometimes brought a greater 
number of actors upon the ſtage, in order 
to increaſe the buſineſs by the variety of 

| perten; 
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perſons; but this has oſten occaſioned a 
confuſion in the conduct of the piece. The 
ancient actors were maſked, and obliged to 
raiſe their voice extremely, in order to 
make themſelves heard by the innume- 
rable crowd of people who filled the am- 
phitheatres: they were accompanied with 
a player on the flute, who played a pre- 
lude, gave them the tone, and played 
while they declaimed. 

Actors were highly honoured at Athens, 
and deſpiſed at Rome, where they were 
not only denied all rank- among the citi- 
zens, but even when any citizen appeared 
upon the ſtage, he was expelled his tribe, 
and deprived of the right of ſuffrage by 
the cenſors, Cicero, indeed, efteems the 
talent of Roſcius, but he values his virtues 
ſtill more; virtues which diſtinguiſhed 
him ſo remarkably above all others of his 
profetũon, that they ſeemed to have ex- 
cluded him from the theatre. The French 
have, in this reſpect, adopted the ideas of 
the Romans ; and the Englith thoſe of the 
Greeks. 

_ ACTRESS, a woman who performs, 
repreſents, or acts ſome character on the 
ſtage. 

ACTUAL, an epithet applied to ſuch 
things as abſolutely ſubiſt> Philoſophers 

uſe the terms actual heat, actual cold, &c. 
in oppoſition to yirtual or potential ; and 
divines, that of actual grace in oppoſition 
to habitual. 

ACTUAL Sin, what is committed by 
the perſon himſelf, in oppoſition to ori- 
ginal fin, or that he contracted from being 
a Child of Adam. 

ACTUARY, or ACTUARIUS, a 
clerk whoſe buſineſs it is to regiſter the 
As and conſtitutions of the convocation. 

Among the ancient Romans the actuary 
was a notary or clerk, who kept an ac- 
count of the proviſions and corn delivered 
out to each ſoldier. 

ACULEI, in natural hiſtory, the ſpines 
or prickles found upon ſeveral objects both 
in the animal and vegetable kingdom. 

ACULER, in the manege, is ſaid of a 
horſe when in working upon volts, he does 
not go far enough forward at every motion, 
by which means his ſhoulders take up too 
little ground, and his croupe comes too 
near the center of the volt. 

ACUS, in natural hiftory, the name of 
two diſtin genuſes of fiſhes, one called, 
in Engliſh, the needle or tovacco-pipe fiſh, 
and the other the gar-fiſh. The former is 
+ about a foot and a half in length, bat not 
thicker than a man's finger. It has two 
very ſmall fins near the gills, and another 
on the back. The latter, often called the 
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acus of Oppian, is alſo long and ſlender, 
and the back of a bluiſh green colour. The 
under mandible is longer than the upper, 
and both furniſhed with ſharp teeth. | 
ACUTE, an epithet applied to ſuch 
things as terminate in a tharp point or 
edge ; in which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to 


obtuſe, | | 

The word is derived from the Greek. 
. ACUTE Angle, in etry, that 
which is leſs than a right angle, See 
ANGLE. 

ACUTE-ANGLED. Triangle, a trian- 
gle whoſe three angles are all acute. 

-ACUTE- ANGLED Cone, according to 
the ancients, a right cone, whoſe axis 
makes an acute angle with its fide. 

ACUTE, in mufic, is applied to a ſound 
or tone that is ſharp or high; compared to 
ſome other tone. In this ſenſe, acu 
ſtands oppoſed to grave. 

ACUTE Accent. See Acekxxr. 

ACUTE Diſeaſe, among phyſicians, that 
which moves with velocity to a criſis, 
is attended with danger ; in this ſenſe it 
is oppoſed to br ws 4 

' ADAGE, a proverb, or popular ſen- 
tence, containing ſome remarkable obſer- 
vation. 

The word, according to Scaliger, is com- 
pounded of ad, and apor. 

ADAGIO, in —_— the firſt and ſlow- 
eſt of the four principal degrees of time 
eſtabliſhed in the Italian muſic. When 
repeated, it fignifies ſtill flower time. The 
word is an Italian adverb, and fignifies 
ſlowly, leiſurely, &c. 

AMANT, a name given by ſome 
to the diamond. See Dia uo. 

ADAMI Pomum, Adam's apple; in 
anatomy, a protuberance in the fore part 
of the throat. | 

ADAMICA Terra, in natural hiſtory, 
a ſalt, glutinous, far, and mucilaginoùs 
ſubſtance, reſembling a jelly found at the 
bottom of the ſea. 

ADAMITES, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 
the name of a ſect of ancient - heretics, 
ſuppoſed to have been a branch of the Ba- 
ſilidians and Carpocratians. Epiphanius 
tells us, that they were called Adamites 
from their pre ending to be re-eſtabliſhed 
in the ſtate of innocence, and to be ſuch 
as Adam was at the moment of his crea- 
tion, whence they ought to imitate him in 
his nakedneſs. They detefted marriage, 
maintaining that the conjugal union 


would never have taken place upon earth 
had fin been unknown ; and that the pri- 
vilege of enjoying women, in common, 
was one of the rights which flowed from 


their eſtabliſhment in original puri 
G 2 
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This ſet did not laſt long; but it was re- 
vived in the twelfth century by one 1 an- 
damus, who propagated his errors at Ant- 
werp, in the reign of the emperor Henry 
V. He maintained that there ought to be 
no diſtinction between prieſts and laymen ; 
and that fornication and adultery were 
meritorious actions. 

Tandamus had à great number of fol- 
lowers, and was conſtantly attended by 
three thouſand of theſe profligates in arms. 
His ſect did not however continue long af- 
ter his death : but another appeared under 
the name of Turlupias, in Savoy and Dau- 
phiny, where they committed the moſt bru- 
tal actions in open day, About the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, one Picard, 
2 native of Flanders, ſpread theſe errors 
in Germany and Bohemia, Picard pre- 
tended he was ſent into the world, as a 
new Adam, to re-eſtabliſh the law of na- 
ture; and which, according to him, con- 
fiſted in expoſing every part of the body, 
and having all the women in common. 
This ſe& found alſo ſome partizans in Po- 
land, Holland, and England. 

ADAPTERS, or ADOPTERS, among 
chymiſts, veſlels in the form of hollow 
globes, with two mouths or apertures di- 
ametrically oppoſite to each other; one of 
which admits the neck of the retort ; and 
the other is received either by the mouth 
of another adopter, or into the mouth of 
the receiver. 

ADAR, the name of the twelfth month 
of the ecclehaſtical, and the fixth of the 
civil year among the Hebrews. It confiits 

* of twenty-nine days, and anſwers. to the 
latter end of our February and the begin- 
ning of March. The Jews faſt on the ſe- 
venth of this month, on account of the 
death of Moſes ; on the thirteenth in imi- 
tation of the Jews of Suſa, who then ſaſted 
to avert the evils with which they were 
threat. ned by Haman ; on the fourteenth 
they celebrate the feaſt of Purim, in com- 
memo; Non of their deliverance from the 
intended cruelty of Haman. 

As the lunar year, which the Jews fol- 

lowed in their calculation, is ſhorter than 
the ſolar by about eleven days, which at 
the end of three year; make « month, they 
then intercalate a thirteenth month, which 
they call Yeager, or the ſecond Adar. 

ADATIS, in commerce, a name given 
to the muſlins brought from the Eaſt In- 
dies. The fineſt are thoſe of Bengal, and 
run about three quarters wide. | 

ADDER, the viper. See Vip x. 

ADDER-STUNG; «attle are ſaid to 

be addet-Hlung when -their udders are bit 

by the adder, or hedge-hog. Tho general 
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method of curing this is by an ointment 


compoſed of dragon's blood, barley-meal, 
and the whites of eggs. 

ADDER's TONGUE, in botany, the 
Englith name of the ophiogloſſum. 

ADDICE, or ADZE, a kind of crook- 
ed ax, much uſed by ſhipwrights, coopers, 
&c. 

# ADDISON, (Joſeph) was one of the 
brighteſt geniuſes this country has. pro- 
duced, He was the fon of dean Additon, 
and was born at Miltton, near Ambreſ- 
bury, in Wiltthire, on the 11th of May, 
1672 ; and baptized the ſame day. Hav- 
ing received the firſt principles of his edu- 
cation, he was removed to the Charter- 
houſe, in London, where he contracted a 
friencſhip for Mr, Richard Steele, after- 


wards Sir Richard, which laſted during 


their lives. At fifteen he was entered 
in Queen's College, Oxford, where he 
ſoon became a maſter of the claſhes. He 
was tweaty years of age before he pub- 


liſhed any thing in Englith, and then his 


Trantlation of Virgil's fourth Georgic, his 

verſes to Mr. Dryden, ſeveral other poems, 

and his Diſcourte on the Georgics, pro- 

cured him the applauſe of that excellent 

t; and having dedicated a porm on one 

of king William's campaigns to the lord 

keeper Somers, that judicious ſtateſman» not 

only ſeconded his defire to travel, but pro- 

cured for him from the crown an annual 

penſion of zool. by which means he was 

enabled to make the tour of Italy; and at 

his return he publiſhed an account of his 

travels, and dedicated them to his patron. 

At the death of king William his pen- 

hon. was ſtopped, and he remained a con- 

ſiderable time unemployed, But in the year 

1704, the lord treaſurer Godolphin hap- 

pened to complain to lord Halifax, that 

the duke of Marlborough's victory at Blen- 

heim had not bern celebrated in verſe in 

the manner it deſerved; and intimated, 

that he would take it kindly, if his lord- 

ſhip, who was the known patron of the 

poets, would name a gentleman capable of 

doing juſtice to ſo elevated a ſubject; lord 

Halifax replied with ſome quickneſs, that 

he was well acquainted with ſuch a per- 

ſon, but that he would not name him; 

adding, that he had long ſeen with indig- 

nation, men of no merit, maintained in 
pomp and luxury at the public expence, 
while perſons of too much modeſty, with 
great abilities, languiſhcd in obſcurity. 
The treaſurer ſaid he would pawn his ho- 
nour, whoever his Jordſhip ſhould name, 

might venture vpon this theme without 

fear of loſing his time. Upon this lord 
Halifax named Mr. Addiſon, but infilted 
that 
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hat the treaſurer himſelf ſhould ſend to 


him, which he promiſed, Accordingly 
e prevailed upon Mr. Boyle, chancellor 
pf the exchequer, to go to Mr. Addiſon in 
is name, and communicate to him the 
buſineſs ; which he accordingly did, in ſo 
bliging a manner, that he readily entered 
don the taſk. The lord-treaſurer ſaw a 
act of the poem before it was finiſhed, 
nud was fo pleaſed with it, that he imme- 

ately made him a commiſſoner of ap- 
peals. Iwo years after he was appointed 
vader-ſecretary of tate : after this he was 
made ſecreta y to the lord-heutenant of 
Ireland, and Keeper of the records in that 
kingdom. He affiſtcd Sir Richard Steele 
in writing the Tatler, till its concluſion 
in 1711. And Sir Richard having ſoon 
alter formed the plan of the Spectator, 
confalted Mr. Addiſon about it, who fur- 
niiked the greateſt part or thoſe pepers 
which are in higheſt eſteem, which he 
marked with fome letter in the word 
CLio. In 1713 his Cato appeared on the 
ſtage, and with the applaute of every 
party, ran thirty-five nizhts. He atter- 
wards had a ſhare in the Guardian, &c. 
Upon the death of the queen the Jords 
juſtices appointed him their ſecretary. Af- 
ter this, Mr. Addiſon was made one of 
the lords of trade. In 1716 he married 
the counteſs of Warwick, and was the 
next year appointed by king George I. 
one of his principal ſecretaries of ſtate : 
bat his health, which had been before 
impaired by an aſthmatic d.forder, ſuf- 
fered greatly by his advancement. He 
therefore reſigned his pftice, and applied 
himfelf to the writing A Treatiſe on the 
Chriſtian Religion hut a ſevere relapſe 
put a period to his lite on the 17th, of 
June, 1719, in the F ſty- fourth year of 
his age. 

ADDITAMENT. ſomething added to 
another. Thus phyficians call the ingre- 
dents added to a medicine already com- 
pounded, additaments. 

ADDITION, in a general ſenſe, the 
uniting ſeveral things together, or adding 
one thing to another. 

ADDITION, in arithmetic, is the firſt 
of the four fundamental rules or operations 
of that ſcience, and confiſts in ding a 
certain number equa] to two or more num- 
ders taken together, or in finding the moſt 
imple expreſſion of a number according to 
the eſtabliſhed notation ; the number fo 
found being called their ſam. 

| The algebraic fign or character of ad- 
dition is , commonly pronounced plus. 
Thus 4 + 5 figntfics the ſum or aggregate 


| 
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of 4 and A, in reading which we ſay, four 
s five. | 
The addition of fingle numbers, or 
thoſe confiſting of one digit only, is very 
eaſy, For example, it is evident that 5 
and 8, or 5 + 8, make 13. 
In compound numbers, addition is per- 
formed by writing down the given num- 


bers in vertical columns, placing units un- 


der units, tens under tens, hundreds under 
hundreds, &c. and then taking ſeparately 
the ſum of all the columns. This will be 
rendered very plain, by an example. Sup- 
poſe it were required to add together the 
numbers 1773 and 123, ſet them down in 
the proper ranks under each other, in the 
following manner : 
1773 
123 


1846 ſum, or total. 


Begin by adding the units, ſaying, 2 
and 3 mate 6, which write down under 
the column of units; then proceeding to 
the column of teus, fay 2 and 7 make 9, 
(tens) which are equivalent to tens, ſer 
down therefore 9 under the column of 
tens; laſtly, proceeding to the column of 
thouſands, where there is but one digit or 
figure, write it under that column, and the 
ſum or total of theſe numbers collected, 
will be 1896, as above. 

So that, to perform this operation, all 
the units of the firſt column muſt be col- 
lected or added; and if the ſam of the 
units does not exceed q, fuch ſum muſt be 
wri ten under the column of units; but if 
it be greater than 9, the number of tens 
muſt be kept in memory to be carried to 
the next column of tens; and in caſe there 
be any units over and above the tens, they 
muſt be fer under the column of units; 
but if there be no overplus, then o muſt be 
put there, to, ſigniſy that there are no 
units, and the tens only are to be carried to 
the next column of tens, where the ſame 
method is to be ſtrictly obſerved as in the 
foregoing ;z becauſe 10 units make 1 ten, 
ro tens 1 hundred, 10 hundreds 1 thou- 
ſand, &c. 

Thus to add together the numbers 
76943 + 24630 + 1462 + $536; place 
them as in the former example: 

76943 
24630 
1462 
536 


103576 ſum. 
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And, having drawn a line under them, 
fay 6 and 2 make 8, and 5 make 16: 
where there arc 1 ten and 6 units; write 
therefore 6 under the column of units, and 
keep in mind 1 (ten) to be carried to the 
column of tens, where ſay 1 (ten) and 3 
make 4, and 6 make 10, and 3 make 13, 
and 4 make 17 (tens), equal to 1 hun- 
dred and 7 tens ; wherefore, under the 
column of tens, write 7, and _ I 
hundred ta the column of hundreds, where 
the operation is to be purſued, ſaying 1 
(hundred carried) and 5 make- 6, and 4 
make 10, and 6 make 16 and male 25 
(hundreds), equal to 2 thouſands and 5 
hundreds ; wherefore place 5 under the 
column of hundreds, and carry 2 (thou- 
ſands) to that of thouſands, where fay 2 
(thouſands) and r make 3, and 4 make 
7, and 6 make 13, equal to 13 thouſand ; 
write therekore. 3 under the column of 
thouſands, and carry 1 to the column of 
tens of thouſands, where ſay 1 (ten thou- 
ſand) and 2 make 3, and 7 make 10 (tens 
of thouſands, equal to 1 hundred thou- 
ſand) ; you mult therefore write © under 
the column of tens of thouſands, to ſig- 
nify that there are none of that denomi- 
nation, and place before it 1, which fi- 
mithes the operation, and makes the ſum 
total 103576. 

ADDITION of different Denominat ions. 
When the numbers are of different de- 
nominations, or when they contain, for 
example, pounds, ſhillings, and pence ; 
or yards, feet and inches, care muſt be 
taken to place pence under pence, ſhillings 
under ſhillings, pounds under pounds, &c. 
and work as before. Suppoſe for in- 
ſtance, the following numbers were to be 
mided, 2407. 145. Gd. + 86/7. 105. 4d. + 
41. 95. 3d. diſpoſe of them in the follow- 
ing manner ; 


PEE Bs 
= 14 6 
6 10 4 
7. 2:43 
331 14 1 ſum 


And, having drawn a line under, be- 
gin with the pence, ſaying 3 and 4 make 
7, and 6 make 13 pence, equal to 1 ſhil- 
Iing and 1 penny ; write therefore 1 pen- 
ny under the column of pence, and carry 
1 ſhilling to the column of ſhillings, and 
ſay t and 9 make' 10, and 4 make 14 
ſhillings, equal to 4 ſhillings, and 1 to 

carried to the tens of ſhillings, where 
ſay 1 and 1 make 2, and 1 make 3 (tens 
of ſhillings), whit exceeding 1 pound by 
f ten ſhilling, ſet daun 1 in the column 
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of tens of ſhillings, and carry the ſuper- 
fluous 2 tens of ſhillings, equal to 1 pound, 
to the column of units of pounds, and 
then add up the ſeveral numbers of pounds 
as has been before directed, and the fum 
total will be found to be 331. 145. 1d. 

ADDITION #&f Decimals is performed 
in the ſame manner as that of whole num- 
bers, as may be ſcen in the following ex- 
ample: b 


See the article DECIMAL. 

In the addition of vulgar fractions, 
when two or more fractions are to be ad- 
ded into one ſum, reduce all the given 
fractions to ſimple fractions, of one unit, 
and one denominator, if they are not ſo 
already; then the ſum of the numerators, 
being made a numerator to the common 
denominator, make the fractional ſum 
ſought ; which may be farther reduced as 
the caſe admits. See FrRacT1ONS. 

ADDITION of Atgebra, or the addi- 
tion of indeterminate quantities, defigned 
by letters of the alphabet, is performed 
by joining the quantities with their pro- 
per ſigns, and reducing thoſe which are 
capable of reduetion, that is, fimilar mag- 
nitudes. See S1MILAR and ALGEBRA. 

Thus a, added to the quantity 5, makes 
a +6, and a joined with -, makes a—d, 
—a and — 6, makes — 3 —6b, 7a and a 
makes 7 a + 9 a=16a; for 7 a and 9g & 
are fimilar magnitudes. 

When algebraical magnitudes, required 
to be added together, are compounded of 
ſeveral terms, of which ſome are fimilar ; 
for inſtance, if the polynomial 3 a* b3— 
50-4 r +25, were to be added to the 
polynomial — 5 +4 cit —a* b) +4 dr, 
write down firſt one of theſe polynomial, 
juſt as it is given. 

348 — 5 1— 4dr 42 
—4 bj T4 1 ⁰ tt 4d r—s 
a. 6 — of ® + : ſum. 


Then viſpoſe the other polynomial un- 
der it in ſuch a manner that the fimilar 
terms may fall directly under one another; 
draw a line under both thus difpoſed, and, 
reducing ſucceſſively the fimilar terms to 
their mot ſimple expreſſions, the ſums of 
the two polynomials will be fornd to be 
2 a* b3 — 634 + s, placing an aſteriſk or 
© under ſuch terms as totally defiroy each 


other, 
Note, 
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Nate, ſuch quantities are called fimilar, 
in algebra, as have the ſame letters, and 
preciſely the ſame number letters; 
ſo g 4% d and 2 4 dne fimilar magni- 
tudes, the former ſignifying that the mag- 
nitode a 6 d is taken 5 times, and the je- 
cond that it is taken 2 times, in the whole ; 
therefore it is-taken 7 times, and r 
fore ſhould be written 7 4 b d, inſtead of 
cabd+2a65d; and as the cxpreſſion 
- abd h more fumple than 5 4 6 d + 
24 b d, it is faidin this caſe to be reduced 
to the moſt ſimple expreſſion. a 

In order to diſcern fimilar algebraic 
magnitudes readily, there is no need of 
giving attentiop to their coctkcient ; but 
the letters ſhould be written in alphabeti- 
cal order. Notwithſtanding 2 6 4 4, be 
the ſame thing as 2 4 6 d or2d6 a, yet 
care ſhould be taken not to invert the or- 
der of the alphabet ; we ſhould not wr:te 
240 d inſtead of 2 6 4 d, or of 254 a. 
This ſerves to make the computation the 
clearer, 5 ab d and 2a 0 d appear more 
like fimilar magnirudes than | b ad and 
2 b $a, which yet are the ſame as the 
former. The quantities 3 5% c and 4 c, 
are likewiſe ſimilar magnitudes ; but the 
magnitudes 4 @3 f and 2 43 are not ſimilar, 
though 3 have the common quantity 43, 
it being effential to ſimilar magnirudes, to 
have the ſame letters and the ſame num- 
ber of letters. 

Obſerve farther, that poſitive quantities, 
or thoſe affected with the fign +, are di- 
rectly oppoſite to negative quantities, or 
thoſe preceded by the ſign of — ; thus 
when the quantities propoſed to be added 
are fimilar and affected with contrary 
ſigns, they wholly or partly deſtroy one 
another ; that is, in caſe one be greater 
than the other, there is deſtroyed in the 
greateſt a part equal to the leaſt, and what 
remains is the difference between the 
greateſt and the leaſt, affected with the 
ſign of the greateſi. 

Now as this operation, or reduction, 
falls always upon the coctficients : it is 
manifeſt that 5dfand — 3 4 ½, are re- 
ducible to + 2 4 ½, fince + 5d f thews that 
the quantity d f is taken 5 times, and — 
3 4 f alſo ſhews that the ſame quantity d f 
is 3 times retraſted ; but the ſame quan- 
tity taken 5 times, and ſubducted 3 times, 
is che ſame as if taken but twice. 

In like manner +5 fn and, — 6 fn, 
will be reduced to 1 fu, or ſimply to fm ; 
for — 6 f m is the quantity f m6 times 
ubdutted, and + 5 f is the ſame quan- 
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conſequeutly muſt be — fn. See NE- 


GATIVE, ; 

ADDITION of Irrationa's, or ſurds. 
In theſe operations it muſt be obterved, 
that if the ſurds are not of the ſame de- 
nomination, they muſt be made to be ſoz 
in which caſe, it they are commenturable 
to each other, add the rational quantities 
without connecting them by any ſign g 
and to the ſam put the radical ſigu. 

ADDITION of Lara. Sce the 
article LoG ARIT H MS. 

ADDITION of Katie, is the ſame 
with compotition of ratios. See RAT. 

ADDITIONS, among diſtillers, all 
ſuch things as are added to the waſh or 
liquor, While fermenting, to increaſe the 

antity and vinofity of the ſpirit, or to 
give it a particular flavour. S2e Dis T- 
LATION. 

ADDITIONS, in law, the titles given 
to a man befides his chriſtian aud ſurname, 
implying his eftate, degree, myſtery, 
trade, place of abode, &c. Theſe add 
tions were ordained to prevent one man's 
being moleſted inftead of another, and 
that each individual might be certainly, 
known, and b-ar his own burden. Ad- 
ditions, in heraldry, fignify ſome things 
added to a coat of arms as marks of hon- 
our. 

ADDITIONAL in a general ſenſe, 
implies ſomething added to the uſual ſum 
or quantity. 

ADDITIONAL Datia, in commerce, 
ſignify thoſe duties which are. charged- 
upon certain commodities, over and above 
what they uſed to pay formerly. | 

ADDITIVE, ſomething to be added. 
Thus we ſay advlitive quantities, ratios, 
equations, &c. 

ADDRESS, in a general ſenſe, im- 
plies the conducting any affair with ſkill, 
dexterity, and propricty. 

ADDRESS, in a particular acceptation,. 
a congratulation, petition, requeſt, or re- 
monſtrance, preſented to the king in the 
name of ſome conſiderable body of men. 

ADDRESS, in commerce, is the di- 
rection on the back of a letter or packet 
ſent by the poſt or ſome meſſenger. 

ADDUCTION, in anatomy, the ac» 
tion of the addu&ors, or adducent muſe 
cles. ' | 

ADDUCTORS, or AnpucexT Muſ- 
cles, in anatomy, a general name for ſuch 
muſcles as ſerve ta draw one part of the 
body towards. another; and couſequently 
are antagoniſts to the abductors. 

The word is formed from ad, to, aud 


tity taken 5 times ; the remaining Pe | 
ity F m mult therefore. be negative, and 


duce, to lead, or draw. 


ADDUGCG- 


A DE 
© ADDVCTOR Trdicis, a muſcle of the 


index, or forefinger, arifing from the in- 
ternal part of the firſt bone of the thumb, 
and tefminating in the firſt bone of the 
fore-finger, which it draws towards the 
thumb. 

ADDUCTOR Ocali, a muſcle of the 
eye, which, by its action, draws the pu- 
pil towards the noſe. It is alſo called 
Bibitorius, becauſe it directs the eye to- 
wards the cup in drinking. 

ADDUCTOR Pellicis, a muſcle of the 
thumb which riſes tendinous in common 
with the adductor indicis, and aſcends 
obliquely towards a broad termination at 
the ſuperior part of the firſt bone in the 
thumb: its uſe is to bring the thumb 
near the fore-finger, 

" ADDUCTOR Pellicis Pedis, a muſcle 
of the great toe, It ariſes from the infe- 
rior part of the os cuneiſorme tertium, 
and is inſerted into the internal part of the 
oſſa ſeſſamoideia of the great toe, which 
it draws nearer the reſt. 

ADELLA, or ADENA, the Italian 
name of a fith, thought to be peculiar to 
the river Po, in Italy. It ſometimes in- 
creaſes to the weight of one thouſand 
pounds, and 15 taken with a very large 
hook faſtened to the end of a chain; and 
they are obliged to draw it out of the wa- 
ter with a yoke of oxen. It differs from 
a ſturgeon, both in being a river-fiſh, and 
in its bulk. When it arrives at a certain 
fize, it looſes the barbs it had before, like 
thoſe of a ſturgeon. The fleſh of a ſtur- 
geon is firm, and of a pleaſant taſte ; but 
that of this fiſh 15 ſoft, and not ſo agreeable. 
* ADEMTION, in the civil law, the 
revocation of a grant, or donation. 

ADENANTHERA, in botany, a ge- 
nus of plants, whoſe flower 1s wy cam- 
panulated form, and confiſts of five leaves. 
It is one of the decandria-claſs of Lin- 
neut, with a long compreſſed pod, con- 
taining ſeveral round ſeeds. 

ADENOGRAPHY, a deſcription. of 
the glands, 

ADENOITDES, glandulous, or of a 
glandular form, an cpithet applied to the 
vroſtatæ. See PRO HAT. | 

*ADENOSUS Abſreſſus, in ſurgery, a 
hard crude tumour, reſembling a gland, 
and very difficult to be reſolved. 

AD EPs, in anatomy, the hard fat, or 
ſect, found in the abdomen, and diſtin- 
guiſhed from pinguedo; but moſt writers 
uſe the two terms indifferently, 

ADEPTS, a name given to thoſe al- 
chemiſts who pretend t9 have diſcovered the] 
philoſophers ſtone, and the univerſal re- 


| 
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The word is formed from the Latin, 
adipiſcer, to obtain. 

ADEQUATE, in a general ſenſe, im- 
plies ſomething exactly correſponding to, 
or expreſũve of, another. 

ADEQUATE Hdeas, thoſe ideas which 
perfectly repreſent all the parts or proper. 
ties of another. See the article Ida. 

ADER, in natural hiſtory, the name 
of a very curious ſhell, of a fine ſky-blue 
colour, with yellow rays one over another 
towards the bottom. It is very ſmall, be- 
ing never above a quarter of an inch in 
length, and three twelfths of an inch broad, 
It is pointed at the top, and has flight 
falds near the hinge, where there is alſo a 
ſmall cavity. 0 | 

ADFECTED Egruatiore, in algebra, an 
equation wherein the unknown quantity 
is found in two or more different powers, 
See EQuaT10N. 

ADHATIDA, in botany, a genus of 
plants, the flower of which confiſts of 
a ſingle leaf divided into two lips, of which 
the upward is bent backwards, agd the 
lower again divided into three ſegments, 
The piſtil, which is fixed into the lower 
part of the flower, in the manner of a nail, 
becomes a fruit or capſule, flat and divi- 
ded into two cells, containing ſeveral 
ſmall compreſſed ſeeds. 

ADHESION, in a general ſenſe, the 
ſticking or adhering of two bodies toge- 
ther, either by their own proper action, 
or the compreſſion of ſome external fluid. 

The word is compounded of ad to, and 
bereo, to cleave. 

Anatomiſts find in diſſections, adhe- 
ſions of the lungs to the ſides of the tho- 
rax, pleura, or diaphragm ; or of the 
heart to its pericardium, &c. x 

ADHESION, in philoſophy. Sec Ar- 
TRACT10N of Coheſion. * 

ADHESION, among logicians, is the 
maintaining ſome tenet, merely on ac- 
count of its ſuppoſed advantage, - without 
conſidering whether it be ſupported by any 
pofitive evidence. 

ADTJACENT, an epithet given to ſuch 
things as adjoin to or are fituated near 
dach other. | 

The word is compounded of ad, to, and 
jaceo, to be ſituate. : 
ADIANTHUM, maidenhair, in the 
materia medica, an evergreen plant, with 
ſlender, ſmooth, ſhining, blackiſh ſtalks; 
producing no manifeſt flower. The ſeeds 
are a fine duſt, lying in roundiſh ſpecks 
about the edges of the backs of the leaves 
which curl over and cover them. There 
are two ſpecies of this plant diſtinguiſhed 
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medy. 


in the following manner: 
ADIAN, 


ADJ 
ADIANTHUM Perum, or Capillus Ve- 


weris, true maidenhaif. A plant abovt 
half a foot high, with ſeveral pinaz of 
little roundiſh tnvated or nearly triangular 
leaves towards the tops af the talks. 

ADIANTHUM Canadcnſe, Canada 
maidenhair; ſomewhat larger, with ſpread- 
ing branches. : 

The firſt fort grows wild in Italy, aad 
the ſouthern parts of France, from whence 
the dry leaves are ſometimes brought to 
us. The ſecond, a native of America, is 
cultivated in ſome vf our gardens. 

The leaves of both have a flight tweet- 
iſh, roughiſh taſte, and a pleaſant, but 
weak ſmell, very perceptible when boiling 
water is poured on them. They readily 
ive out to the water the whole of their 
imell, taſte, and medicinal. virtue: the 
infuſions are not ungrateful ; particularly 
that of the Canada fort, whoſe flavour is 
pleaſanter and fironger than that of the 
other. Infufions or decoctions of them, 
yield a moderately rough, bitterith, mu- 
cilaginous extract, Rectified ſpirit of 
ne extracts the:r taſte and flavour, and 
gains from them a deep green colour, but 
diſſolves little of the mucilaginous ſub- 
ſtance, in which a conſiderable part of 
their virtue confifts 7 the extract obtained 
by inſpiſating the tincture, is leſs in quan- 
tity, and ſtronger in taſte, than that 
made with water. Maidenhair has been 
long eſteemed againſt diſorders of the 
breaſt; for promoting expectoration, ſoſ- 
tening recent coughs, and -allaying the 
tickling in the throat occaſioned by de- 
fluctions of rheum. For theſe purpoſes, 
a ſyrup of the true fort, flavoured with 
orange-flower water, has been uſually 
brought from France ; and a ſyrup of 
the Canada fort, made with maple ſugar, 
15 ſometimes received from America. The 
virtue of the maidenhair is obtainable, 
however, to much better advantage, by 
drinking an infofion of the. herb as tea, 
ſweetened either with ſugar, or by the ad- 
dition of a little liquorice. The Englith 
maidenhair has been commonly ſubſtitu- 
ted in the pectoral ſyrups and infuſions 
made among us: the Canada ſpecies, 
which appears to be ſuperior to both, is 
ſaid to have been long made uſe of in 
France, and has lately been introduced in- 
to practice in this country, Lewis's Hi 
of the Materia Medica. wo 9 

ADJECTIVE, in grammar, a word 
expreſſive of ſome qual.ty belonging to the 
ſubſtantive. 

But as every quality ſuppoſes a ſubſtance, 
of which it is the quality; it follows, that 
every adjective ſuppoſes a ſubſtantive. If 
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we ſay the fine touches you; the true ought ; 
to be the ſubject of our enquiries 3 the good 
is preterable to the handſome ; the rich ro- 
lieve you, &c. it is evident that we conſi- 
der theſe qualities ſo far only as they are, 
attached to ſome ſubſtance or agent: the 


fine, that is, the ſubſtance which is fine; 


the true, or that which is true, &c, In 
theſe examples, the fine, the true, ' Sc. are 
not, merely adjectives: they are adjectives 
uſed ſubſtantively ; they denote any agent 
whattoever, provided that agent be fine, 
true, good, &c, It therefore follows, that 
theſe words are both adjectives and ſub- 
ſtantives at the ſame time ; they are ſub- 
ſtantives becauſe they denote an agent; 
they are adjectives, becauſe they athgn a 
certain qualification to the agent. | 

There are as many ſpecies of adjectives 
as there are ſpecies of qualities, manners, 


and relations. 


We do not know the eſſence of the ſub- 
ſtances themtelves, we know them only by ' 
the impreſſions they make upon our ſenſes 3 
and therefore we give the object ſuch and 
ſuch qualities as are proper to the ſenſe" 
thoſe impreſſions affect: if the eyes are 
affected, we ſay that the object is colour- 
ed; that it is either white, black, red, 
byue, &c. If it affects the taſte, we deno- 
minate it either ſweet, bitter, ſour, unſa- 
voury, &c. If it regards the ſenſe of feels 
ing, the object is either rough, ſmooth, 
hard, ſoft, fat, oily, dry, &c. &c, Con- 
ſequently the words white, black, red, 
blue, ſweet, bitter, ſour, unſavory, &c, 
are ſo many qualifications given toobjects, 
and therefore ſo many adjectives 3 and be- 
cauſe theſe impreſſions are cauſed by the 
action of phyſical objects upon our ſenſes, 
we may properly call theſe words by the 
name of phyſical adjectives. It will how- . 
ever be neceſſary to obſerve, that there is 
nothing in the object fimilar to the ſenti- 
ment they excite in us; all we can infer , 
from hence is, that ſuch objects have the 
property of exciting in us ſuch a ſenſation, 
or ſuch a ſentiment, according to the diſ- 
pofition of our organs, and the laws of 
univerſal mechaniſm. A needle, for in- 
ſtance, is ſuch an object, that if the point 
of it be forced into the ſkin, the party, will 
feel a ſenſation of pain; but this ſenſati- 
on will be peculiar to the perſon affected, 
and not at all to the needle; we may fay 
the ſame of every other ſenſation. - There, 
are alſo metaphyſical adjectives, which 
are equally numerous, and from which we 
might form as many different claſſes as 
there are kinds of contemplations under 
which the mind may confider phyſical and 
metaphyſical objects. As we are accuſ- 
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tomed to qualify phyſical beings, in con- 
ſequence of the immediate impreſſions oy 
make upon us; fo that we alſo qualify 
metaphyſical and abſtract beings in conſe- 
quence of ſome conſiderations of our meu- 
tal faculty, with reſpect to theſe beings. 
The adjectives that expreſs theſe ſpecies of 
contemplations are what we call metaphy- 
ſical adjectives. Perhaps the following ex- 
amples will better explain what we mean 
by metaphyſical adjectives. Suppoſe a 
row of trees in the midſt of a vaſt plain, 
and that two perſons are juſt entered this 
row, one at the one end, and the other at 
the other ; each of theſe, obſerving the 
trees of this row, ſays, this is the firſt ; ſo 
that the tree which each perſon calls the 
firſt, is the laſt with regard to the other. 
Thus firſt and laſt, together with the other 
nouns of ordinal number, are nothing more 
than metaphyſical adjectives; or more 
properly adjectives of relation and nume- 
ral affinity. The nouns of cardinal num- 
bers, ſuch as two, three, four, &c. are al- 
ſo metaphyſical adjectives, becauſe they 
ſerve to qualify a collection of individuals. 
Great and little are alſo metaphyſical ad- 
jectives; for any object is neither great 
nor little conſidered in itſelf; it acquires 
thoſe appellations only from its relation to 
ſome other object: that to which we have 
given the name of great, has cauſed in our 
mind a different impreſſion from what we 
call little ; it is the perception of this dif- 
ference which occaſions us to invent the 
names cf great, little, leſs, &c. Diffe- 
rent, fimilar, alike, are likewiſe metaphy- 
fical adjectives, which qualify the fob- 
ſtantives in conſequence of certain parti- 
cular contemplations of the mind. The 
word different, for inſtance, qualifies a 
noun, when we feel it has not made im- 
preſſions in our mind fimilar to thoſe of 
another. Where two objects are fo form- 
ed that we perceive they are diſtin, 
though in ſome particulars they make ſi- 
milar impreſſions on our mind, we ſay that 
they are fimilar in theſe particulars, be- 
cauſe in that reſpe& we find ourſelves af- 
fected in the ſame manner: ſimilar there- 
fore is a metaphyſical adjective. If we 
walk round a fortified city, we ſhall per- 
ceive that it isincloſed within its bulwarks; 
we obſerve a country bounded on the one 
fide by a river, on the other by a foreſt ; 
. we fee a picture incloſed in its frame, the 
extent whereof we can even meaſure, and 
the limits of which we plainly perceive : 
we place a book or a guinea vpon a table, 
and obſerve that they occupy only a ſmall 
extent vpor.it; that the tabſe fills but a 


ſmall ſpace of the chamber, and that the 
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| chamber itſelf is ſurrounded with walls 
in ſhort, all bodies appear to be bounded 
by others, beyond which there is ſtill ſpace; 
theſe bodies therefore are bounded, termi- 
nated, and ended: thus bounded, termi» 
nated, and ended, are nothing more than 
metaphyſical adj-&tives ; becauſe they im- 
ply only the bounds and knowledge of a 
further extenſion. On the other hand, 
ſhould we apply ourſelves to reckon any 
number whatſoever, whether it be of the 
ſands on the ſea ſhore, or of the leaves of 
all the trees growing upon the face of the 
earth, we ſhall perceive that this number 
can be increaſed, rill at laſt, tired with 
innumerable additions, which are always 
poſſible, we ſay, that this number is inti- 
nite, or ſuch that we cannot perceive its 
limits, becauſe we can always increaſe the 
ſum total, The fame may be ſaid of all 
extended bodies, the bonndaries of which 
our imaginations can always remove, at 
laſt, to infinite extenſion; the term infi- 
nite, therefore, is a metaphyſical adjective. 
Periect is again another metaphyſical ad- 
jective : cuſlom ſhews us, that there are 
beings that have advantages of which 
others are deſtitute :; we find that the for- 
mer are therefore in that reſpect of more 
value than the latter : plants, flowers, and 
trees, are worth more than common ſtones; 
animals have qualities ſtill more preferable 
to thoſe of plants: and man has know- 
ledge which raiſes him above animals. If 
we examine attentively two pictures of the 
ſame perſon,onewhereof recalls to our mind, 
in a very forcible manner, the image of 
that perſon, while the other excites only a 
faint idea, we ſay, that the picture ſpeaks, 
or that it is perfeet, at leaſt with reſpect 
to the other. 

AD INQUIRENDUM, in law, a writ 
commanding enquiry to be made about 
ſomething —— wer with a cauſe depend- 
ing in the king's courts. 

ADJOURNMENT, the putting off a 
court, or other meeting, till another day. 

There is a difference between the ad- 
journment and the prorogation of the par- 
lament; the former not only being for a 
ſhorter time, but alſo done by the houſe it- 
ſelf ; whereas the latter is an act of royal 
authority. < 

ADIPOSE, an epithet applied by phy- 
ſicians, anatomiſts, &c. to ſeyeral cells, 
ducts, &c. belonging to the fat of bodies. 

ADIPOSE Membrane, Adipoſa Membra- 
na, in anatomy, a particular membrane, 
inveſting the human body immediately un- 
der the tkin, and ſuppoſed to be the baſis of 
the fat which is depoſited in its cells. This 
is not a fingle membrane, but a W 
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of a great number of membranous laminæ, 
joined irregularly to each other at different 
diſtances, ſo as to form numerous inter- 
ſtices of different capacities communicating 
with one another, 

-ADIT of a Mine, the paſſage, or open- 
ing, through which the miners paſs into 
the mine. 

The word is Latin, aditus, fignifying a 
way or paſſage. ' 

ADJUDICATION, in law, the a& of 
adjudging, decreeing, or determining a 
caule. 

The word is compounded of ad, to, and 
Judico, to give ſentence. 

ADJUNCT, among philoſophers, fig- 
nifies ſomething added to anothcr, without 
being any neceſſary part of it, 

ADJUNCT, in metaphyfics, ſome 
quality belonging to either the body or 
mind, whether natural or acquired. 

AD] UNCT, in rhetoric and gram- 
mar, an epithet, or adjective, added to 
enlarge and augment the energy of a 
diſcourſe. 

AD JURIS REGIS, in law, is a writ 
which lies for a clerk preſented to a living 
by the king. | 

ADJUTAGE, in hydraulics. 
AJUTAGE. 

ADJUTANT, a military officer whoſe 
buſineſs is to aſſiſt the major, and thence 
often called the aid-major. 

ADJUTORIUM, in anatomy the bone 
of the arm, generally called the humerus. 
See HUMERUS-» 

ADMEASUREMENT, in law, is a 
writ for the adjuſting the ſhares of ſome- 
thing to be divided, | . 

ADMINICLE, adminiculum latin, a 
term uſed in our old law books, to imply 
any aid, help, aſſiſtance, or ſupport. An- 
tiquarians call the attributes of Juno, repre- 
ſented on medals, by the name of admi- 
nicles. 

ADMINISTRATION, in à general 
ſenſe, the direction of government, or di- 
rection of affairs. 

ADMINISTRATION, in law, figni- 
fies the office of an adminiſtrator. 

ADMINISTRATOR, in law, the per- 
ſon to whom the goods, eſſects, or eſtate of 
a teſtator are intruſted, and for which he 
is accountable when required. The biſhop 

of the dioceſe, where the party dies, 
is regularly to grant adminiſtration ; 
but if the inzeſfate had goods in ſeve- 
ral dioceſes, adnriniſtration i muſt be 


See 


granted. by the archbiſhop in the prero- 
gative court. 

ADMINISTRATRIXN,' a woman who 
acts as adminiſtrator. 
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ADMIRAL, a great officer, or magife 


trate, who has the government of a navy, 


and the hearing of all maritime cauſes. 


It is probable that both the name and 
dignity were derived from the Saracenss 
and, by reaſon of the holy wars, broughe 
amongſt us; for admiral, in the Arabian 
language, ſignities a prince, or chief ruler, 
and was the ordinary title of the governors 
of cities, provinces, &c. and that therefore 
they called the commander of the navy, 
by that name, as a name of dignity and 
honour, And, indeed, there are no in- 
ſtances of admirals in this part of Europe 
before the year 1284, when Philip of 
France, who had attended St. Lewis in the 
wars againſt the Saracens, created an ad- 
miral. Du Cange aflerts, that the Sieili- 
ans were the firſt, and the Genorſe the 
next, who gave the denomination of admi- 
ral to the commanders of their naval arma- 
ments, and that they took it from the Sa- 
racen or Arabic Emir, a general name for 
every commanding officer. As for the 
exact time when the word was introduced 
among us, it is uncertain ; but in the fiſty- 
fixth year of the reign of Henry III. not 
only the hiſtorians, but the charter them- 
ſelves, very frequently uſe the word ad- 
mural. 

Formerly there were generally three or 
four admirals appointed in the Englith ſeas, 
all of them holding the office durante bene 
placito; and each of them having particular 
limits under their charge and government; 
as admirals of the fleet of ſhips, from the 


| mouth of the Thames, northward, fouth- 


ward, or weſtward. There were alſo admi- 
rals of the Cinque ports, as in the reign of 
Edward III. when one William Latimer 
was ſtiled, admiralis quinque portuum ; and 
we ſometimes find that one perſon has 
been admiral of the fleets to the ſouthward, 
northward, and weſtward: but the title 
of acmiralis Anglia was not frequent till 
the reign of Henry IV. when the king's 
brother had that title given him, which in 
all commiſhons afterwards was granted to 
the ſucceeding admirals. It may be ob- 
ſerved, that there was a title above that of 
admiral of England, which was, the King's 
lievtenant-general of. the fea; this title is 
mentioned in the reign of Richard II. 

Before the uſe of the word admiral was 
known, the title of cuſfodes maris, i. e. ware 
dens of the ea, was made uſe of. 

Lord thigh ADMIRAL of England, in 
ſome ancient records called capitanus mari- 
timerumy i. e. ſuperintendant of Marine, an 
omcer of great antiquity and truſt, as ap- 
pears by the laws of Oleron, ſo denomi- 
nated from the place they were made atby 
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Richard I. The firſt title of admiral of 
England, expreſsly conferred upon a ſub- 
ject, was given by patent of Richard II. to 

ichard Fitz-allen, jun. carl of Arundel 
and Surry: for thoſe who before enjoyed 
This office were fimply termed admirals, 
though their juriſdiction ſeems at large, 
eſpecially in the reign of Edward III. 
when the court of admiralty was firſt erect- 
ed. This officer has the management of 
all maritime affairs, and the government 
of the royal navy, with power of deciſion 
in all maritime caſes, both civil and crimi- 
nal : he judges of all things done upon the 
ea, in any part of the world; upon the 
ſea-coaſts, in all ports and havens, and up- 


dn all rivers below the firſt bridge from the 


Tea. By him, vice-admirals, rear-admirals, 
and all ſea-captains are commiſſioned; all 
depuzecs for particular coaſts, and coroners 
to view dead bodies found on the ſea-coaſts, 
or at ſea: he alſo appoints the judges for 
his court of admiralty, and may impriſon, 
releaſe, &c, All ports and havens are 
Tnfra corpus c:mitatus, and the admiral hath 
no juriſdiction of any thing done in them. 
Between high and low water-mark, the 
common law and the high admiral have 
Juriſdiction by turns, one upon the water, 
and the other upon the land. The admiral 
Hath power to arreſt ſhips in great ſtreams, 
and during the ſame voyages, every com- 
manding officer and ſoldier of ſhips of war, 
mall obſerve the commands of the admiral, 
'&c. on pain of death, or other punithment, 
The lord high-admiral has power, not on- 
by over the ſeamen ſerving in his ſhips of 
war, bur over all other ſeamen, to arreſt 
them for the ſervice of the ſtate; and, if 
any of them run away, without leave of 
the admiral, he hath power to make a re- 
'gord thereof, and certify the ſame to the 
MHerifts, mayors, bailitfs, &c, who ſhall 
cauſe them to be apprehended and irapri- 
ſoned. 

This is ſo great an oſſice, in point of 
truſt, honour, and profit, that it has uſual- 
iy been given to princes of the blood, or 

.the moſt eminent perſons among the nobi- 
ty. We have had no high-admiral for 
many years, the office being put in com- 
miſſion, or under the adminiſtration of 
the lords commiſſioners of the admiralty, 
who by ſtatute have the ſame power and 
authority as the lord high-admiral, 

ADMIRAL, alſo Fgnifies the com- 
mander in chief of any ſingle fleet, or 
ſquadron, or, in general, any flag otficer 
whatever. The commander of a fleet car- 
ries his flag at the main-rop-maſt head. 

ice ADMIRAL, the commander of 
the ſecond ſquadron, and carries his flag 
at the fore-top-makt head. 
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Rear ADMIRAL, the commander of 
the third ſquadron, and carries his flag at 
the mizzen-top-maſt head. 

Vice ADMIRAL is alſo an officer ap- 
pointed by the lords commiſhoners of the 
admiralty. There are feveral of theſe of- 
ficers eſtabliſhed in different parts of Great 
Britain, with judges and marſhals under 
them, for executing juriſdiction within 
their reſpective limits. Their decrees 
however are not final, an appeal lying to 
the court of admiralty in London. 

ADMIRAL, in natural hiſtory; the 
name of a beautiful ſhell of the voluta 
kind, greatly admired by. the curious. 
There are four ſpecies of this ſhell called 
grand-admiral, vice-admiral, orange-ad- 
miral, and extra-admiral. The firſt is ex- 
tremely beautiful, of an elegant white ena- 
mel, variegated with bands of yellow, 
which, in ſome meaſure, repreſent the co- 
lours of the flags in ſhips of war. It is of 
a very curious thape, and finely turned 
about the head; but its diſtinguiſhing 
character is a denticulated line running 
along the center of the large yellow band; 
and this diſtinguiſhes it from the vice-ad- 
miral, though the head of the latter is 
alſo leſs elegantly formed. See plate 1. 

Hg. 4. where A is the admiral, and B the 
vice-admiral. The orange-admiral has 
more yellow than any of the others, and 
the bands of the extra-admiral run into 
one another, 

ADMIRALTY, the office of lord 
high-admiral, whether diſcharged by one 
fingle perſon, or by joint commiſſioners, 
called lords of the admuraly. 

Court of ADMIRALTY, a ſovereign 
court, held by the lord high-admiral, or 
lords of the admiralty, where cognizance 
is taken in all maricime affairs. All crimes 
committed on the high-ſeas, or on great 
rivers below the firſt bridge next the ſea, 
are cognizable in this court only, and be- 
fore which they muſt be tried by judge and 
jury. But in civil caſes the mode is diffe- 
rent, the deciſions being all made accord- 
ing to the civil law. 

ADMIRATION, in grammar, a mark 
or character importing ſomething wonder- 
ful, or worthy of admiration. It is mark- 
ed thus (1). 

ADMISSION, among ecclefiaftical 
writers, the act of a biſhop's admitting, or 
allowing a clerk to be able, or properly 
qualified, for ſerving a cure. 

ADNATA, of ad, and nato, in natu- 
ral hiſtory, a general name for whatever 
things grow on animal or vegetable bodies, 
whether they arc inſeparable, as hair, horns, 
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dec. or only aſcititious, as the various epi- 


fitical plants, ADNATA. 
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ADNATA Tunica, in anatomy, one 


of the tunics or coats of the eye, other- 
wiſe called conjunctiva and albuginea. It 
is the ſame part with thattermed the white 
of the eye, and formed by the tendinous 
expanſions of the muſcles which movethat 
organ. Sec the article EVE. 

ADNATA, or ADNASCENTA, a- 
mong gardeners, fignify thoſe oti-ſets, 
which proceed, by a new germination un- 
der the earth, from the lilly, narciſſus, 
hyacinth, and other flowers, and after- 
wards grow to the roots. 

ADNOUN, a term uſed by ſome gram- 
marians to denote the adjective. Sce the 
article ADJECTIVE. 

ADONAI, one of the names of God, 
uſed by the ſacred writers, 

The word is in the plural number, and 
properly fignifies my lords. 

ADONIA, in antiquity, were feſtrvals 
celebrated in honour of Venus, and in 
memory of the beloved Adonis. See 
Aboxis. 

ADONIAS, a name given by the an- 
cient botaniſts to the anemony, from an 
idle ſuppolition of its having owed its ort- 
gin tothe tears ſhed by Venus, in lament- 
ing the death of her favourite Adonis. See 
AXEMONY.« | 

ADONIC, a fort of verſe uſed by the 
Greek and Latin poets, confiiting of two 
feet, the firſt of which 1s a dactyle, and 
the ſecond a ſpondee, or trochee, 

It was originally uſed in the lamenta- 
tions for the death of Adonis, and from 
that circumſtance acquired its name. Its 
principal uſe among the poets, however, is 
only as a concluſion to rhe Sappic verſe ; 
as in the following : 

Scandit æratas vii iaſa naves 

Cura, nec turmas equitum relinguit 

Ocyor cervis & agente nimbos 

Ocyor euro. 
| Hö RAT. 

*ADONIS, in fabulous hiſtory, a youth 
of incomparable beauty, he was the fon of 
Cynaras by his own daughter Myrrha. 
The goddeſs Venus fell in love with him, 
and often came down to meet beim on 
Mount Libanus. But Mars transformed 
himſelf into a wild boar, and as Adonis 
was hunting ſtruck him with one of his 
tuſks in the groin and killed him. Veavs 
hearing his cries, haſted to his aſſiſtance, 
and in her way trod'on a thorn, when the 
blood which trickled from her foot produc- 
ed the damaſk roſe; but coming tuo late to 
fave him, the changed him into the flower 
anemone, which till retains a crimſon co- 
hour. After this ſhe went to hell, and 
prevailed on Proſerpine to ſuffer Adonis 
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to be ſix months with her in heaven, and 
continue the other ſix months in the in- 
fernal regions. | 

ADONIS, in zoology, a ſmall fiſh of 
a Cylindrical ſhape, and about fix inches 
long, ſuppoſed by Mr. Ray to be the ex- 
cochis. 

ADONIS Flas, in botany, a genus of 
polyandrious plants, called, in Engliſh, 
pheaſants eye, or red maithers. 

ADOPTION, an act, whereby any 
perſon takes another into his family, owns 
him for his ſon, and appoints him for his 
heir. The cuſtom of adoption was com- 
mon among the Romans; yet it was not 
practiſed, but for certain cauſes expreſſed 
in the laws, and with certain formalities 
uſual in ſuch cafes : they firſt learnt it 
from the Greeks. This adoption was a 
fort of imitation of nature, intended . for 
the comfert of thoſe who had no children; 
therefore he that was to adopt was to have 
no children of his own, and to be paſt the 
age of getting any ; nor were eunuchs al- 
lowed to adopt, as being under an actual 
impotency of begetting children; neither 
was it lawful for a young man to adopt an 
elder, becauſe that would have been con- 
trary to the order of nature; nay, it was 
even required that he who adopted ſhould 
be at leaſt eighteen years older than his 
adopted fon, that there might appear a 
probability of h:s being the natural father. 
Adoption is alſo applied to the paſſion of 
Our Saviour, and the communication of 
the merits of his death, which being ap- 
plied to us by baptiſm, we become the 
adepred children of God, and have a part 
in the inheritance of heaven. This is the 
doctrine taught by St. Paul in ſeveral 
places particularly in Rom. viii. 15. Gal. 
IV. 48. 

ADORATION, a worthip the pagans 
gave their pretended deities: the poſture 
for this religious regard was putting their 
hand to their mouth, aud k:thng it. Ado- 
ration, in ſcripture, is taken not only for 
that veneration or worſhip due to God 
alone, but likewiſe for thoſe marks of out- 
ward refpet which are paid to ſuperiors. 
Adoration of both kinds is generally at- 
fending with bowing the body very low, 
and ſometimes with proftration, or throw- 
ing one's {elf on the earth. The election 
of popes 15 performed two ways, by adora- 
tion, and by fcrutiny. In election, b 
adoration, the cardinals ruth haftily, as if 
agirated by ſome ſpirit, to the adoration of 
ſome one among them, tafMocla:im him 
pope, When the election is carried by 
ſcrutiny, they do not adore the new pope 
Ull he is placed on the altar. 

ADOSSE, 
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ADOSSE, in heraldry, implies two ani- 
mals placed back to back. 1 

AD QUOD DAMN UM, in law, a 
writ necet{ary to be ifſucd beſore the King 
grants certain liberties, as a fair, market, 
or the like; ordering the theritt to enquire 
what damage is like to be the conſequence 
of ſuch a grant. 

ADRACHNE, the arbutus, or firaw- 
berry-trec. Sce ARBUTUS» 

*"ADRAMUS, in mythology, the name 
of a deity peculiar to Sicily, who was wor- 
ſhipped in the city of Adram, which thence 
obta ned its name. 

* ADRIAN, the only Engliſhman 
that ever ſit in St. Peter's chair. His 
name was Nicholas Brekefpere, He was 
the fon of one Robert de Camera, a man 
of learning, but por, and was born at 
Langley, near St. Albans : his father 
being a lay-brother in the abbey of St. 

» Albans, he daily received alms at their 
ate; but being unable to obtain admiſſion 
into the houſe, he went to Arles, in 
France, where he was firſt admitted ier- 
vitor to the regular canons of St. Rufus, 
then one of that body, and at length ge- 
neral of the order. Pope Evgenius III. 
made him cardinal and biſhop of Albanta, 
and ſeat him as his legate to Denmark 
and Norway, where he labouced with 
great zeal and ſucceſs in the converſion of 
the people ; and at his return was vnant- 
mortly choſen pope on the 11th of Decem- 
ber, 1154, after the death of Analtatius 
IV. Adrian died on the firſt of Septem- 
ber, 11 $9. 

ADKIANISTS, in cccleſiaſtical hiſlo- 
ry, a ſect of heretics divided into two 
branches; the firit were diſi iples of S:mon 
Magus, and flouriſhed about the year 34. 
Probably this ſect, andthe fix others which 
ſprung from the Simonians, took their 
name from the varticular Ciiciples of Si- 
mon. The ſecond were the followers of 
Adrian Hamſtead, the anabaptiſt, and 
held forme particular errors concerning 
Chriſt, Binghom's Anti. 

AD TERMINUM Ni proteriit, in 
law, a writ of entry which lies for the leſ- 
for or his heirs, if after the expiration of 
a leaſe, whether it be for years or life, the 
leſſee, or other occupier of the land, &c. 
reſuſes to quit the premiſes. 

ADVANCED, in a general ſenſe, fig- 
nifics ſomething placed or ſituated before 
another. 

ADVANCED Dich, in fortification, 
the ditch ſurrounding the glacis or eſpla- 
nade of a place. 

ADVANCED Guard, a military term, 
denotes the firſt live of an army marching 
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towards an enemy. But it is more partiz 
cularly uſed to ſignify a ſmall party of 
horſe ſtationed before the the main guard, 

ADVANCER, among ſportſmen, de- 
notes one of the ſtarts, or branches of a 
b k's attire, between the back antler and 
the palm. 

ADVENT, a feſtival in the Chriſtian 
church; being the four Sundays immedi. 
ately preceding Chriſtmas. 

It is appointed to employ the thoughts 
of Chriſtians on the firſt Advent, or com- 
ing of Chriſt in the fleth, and his ſecond 
Advent, or coming to judge the world, 
The primitive Chriſtians practiſed great 
auſterity during this ſeaſon. At firſt they 
faſted three days in the week, but were 
aſterwards obliged to faſt every day. 

ADVENTILITIOUS, whatever is ex- 
trinhcally added to a thing. This adven- 
titious matter is what is joined fortuitouſ- 
ly to a body. 

ADVENTITIOUS, among civilians, 
implies goods or ctHects acquired accident» 
ally, or by the liborality of a ſtranger. It 
alſo figaites thoſe effects which a perſon 
acquires by collateral, not by direct, ſue- 
celſion. 0 

AD VENTREM V ſpiciendum. in law, a 
writ commanding a woman to be ſcarched, 
whether the be with child by a former 
huſband, on her with-holding lands from 
the heir. 

ADVERB, adverbium latin, in gram- 
mar, a word joined to a verb, adjective, &c. 
and ſolely applied to the uſe of qualifying 
and refiraining the latitude of their As 
lc at ion. 

Adverbs, though very numerous, may 
be reduced to certain claſſes, the principal 
of which are thoſe of order, of place, of 
time, of quantity, of quality, of manner, 
of athrmation, of doubting, of compariſon, 
and of inter. gat on. 

ADVERSARY, an enemy, or one that 
oppotes another. 

+ ADVERSARY, in law, either of the 
contend:ng parties, conſidered as oppoſing 
cach other. 


Letter of ADVICE, in commerce, im- 


| plies a letter ſeat by the drawer of a bill 


of exchange, .or the remitter of goods, &c, 
to his correſhondentʒ informing him that he 
has drawn ſuch a bill, or ſent ſuch a quan- 
tity of merchandize, by ſuch a ſhip, or 
other conveyan e. 

ADULTERATION, in a general 
ſenſe, fignifies the act of debaſing, by 
ſome improper mixture, ſomething that was 
pure and genuine. 

ADULTERATION of. Caia, is the 
making it of* a baſer metal, or adding 4 

great 


D 


a . . 
greater proportion of alloy than is uſed in 


the genuine and ſtandard coin. All nati- 
ons have conſidered this action as a capita! 
ence, To prevent diminiſhing of coin, 
an act paſſed in 1773, impowering any 
per.0n to cut in pieces any Engliſh gold 
oin that had been clipped, or otherwiſe 
diminiſhed than by common natural uſe or 


wear. 
ADULTERATION, in pharmacy, 
he act of uſing ingredients of leſs virtue 
in a medicinal compoſition, in order to 
fave expence. This peraicious practice has 
r-atly impeded the progreſs of the heal- 
Ipg art, and too ofcen proved of fatal con- 
ſequence tothe patient. f 
ADULTERY, the crime committed by 
married men or women, who, in violation 
f their marriage vow, have carnal com- 
merce with another beſides the perſon to 
whom they plighted their faith The 
Moſaic law command-d that the man and 
the woman who had been guilty of adultery 
ſhould be put to death. The Greeks as well 
as Romans enacted ſevere laws agatnſt 
adplterers. Solon, the wiſe law-giver of 
the Lacedemonians, made it lawful to 
to kill the adulterer, and enacted that the 
roman ſhould be puniſhed, by firipping 
her of the ornaments belonging to her qua- 
Iny, by baniſhing her from all religious 
allemblies, and from all ſocicty in gene- 
ral. The Thourians had an exprefs law, 
that adultecers ſhould be repreſented upon 
he ſtage, and conſequently expoſed to 
public infamy. Among the primitive 
*hriſtians adulterers were not admitted to 
he communion, till they had done ſeven 
rears penance in faſting and ſackcloth, in 
ſevere atthiftions and forrow. The Saxons 
ormerly burnt the adultreſs, and erected a 


gibbet over her aſhes, whereon they hang- | 


d the adulteter. 

Among the Danes and Saxons in Eng- 
and, the puniſhment for adultery and mor- 
ler was the ſame, At preſent aduitery is 
onfidered as a ſpiritual offence, and there- 
ore the injured party can only bring his 
tion of damages againit the the adulter- 
r ; while all the puniſhmentthe adultreſs 
eceives is the being divorced from her 
huſband, and ſtripped of her dower. 

ADULTERY, in the language of 
cripture, ſometimes imphes idolatry, or 
he worſhipping of falſe gods, | 

ADVOCATE, among the Romans, 
mplicd a perſon ſkilled in their law, and 
ho undertook the defence of cauſes at the 
ar, without fee or reward. Such perſons 
ere long held in great eſteem; but, in 
roceſs of time, they became venal, and 


percenary, and thereby loſt the reſpect 


| thot was formerly paid them. 
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The word 
advocate is ſtill uſed in countries where the 
iv Jaw obtains, to imply thoſe who plead 
the cauſe of clients at the bar. In Scot- 
land there is a college of advocates, con- 
lifting of one hundred and e ghty perſons, 
appointed to plead all actions before the 
lords of etion. 

Lord ADVOCATE, is one of the of- 
ficers of ſtate in Scotland, who pleads in 
all caufes of the crown, or wherein the 
king is concerncd. 

ADVOCATE, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 
a perſon. whoſe function it was to defend 
the laws and revenues of the church and its 
religious communities. Cogr A D- 
VOC ATEs are oficers of the apoſtolic 
chamber, who plead int the conſiſtoties at 
Rome. Fiſcal ADVOCATE, in Roman 
antiquity, was an officer of ſtate under the 
Roman emperors, who pleaded in all cau- 
ſes wherein the treaſury was concerned. 

ADVOWSON, in law, the right of 
patronage, or preſentation to a vacant 
bencfice. Avowſons are either appendant 
or in groſs ; th former depend upon, and 
paſs as appurtenances to a manor or lands; 
but the latter is a right of preſentation ſub- 
hfting by itſelf, and belonging to a perſon, 
without any relation to manor or lands. 

- ADUST, among phyfical writers, is a 
term applied to ſuch fluids of the human 
body, as are become of a hot and fiery ua- 
ture. 

AD, in botany, the name of a ſpe- 
cies of palm- tree, found in the iſland of 
St. Thomas. The fruit reſerables a lemon 
both in fize and ſhape, and contains an 
aromatic kernel, whence an oil is expreſ- 
ſed, which is uſed inſtead of butter by the 
inhabitants. 

ADYTUM. in antiquity, the moſt re- 
tired and ſacred part of the heathen tem- 
ples, into which only prieſts were ſuffered 
to enter, and from whence oracles were 
delivered. 

ADZE, a kind of crooked ax uſed by 
ſuipwrights, coopers, &c. | 

E, in grammar, a dipthong or double 
vowel, compoſed of A and E. Gramma- 
rians are not agreed with regard to the 
uſe of this diphthong in the Engliſh lan- 
guage; ſome being for retaining it in all 
words where it was uſed by the ateients, 
and others for laying it totally aſide, and 
ſupplying its place with the fingle E. Mr. 
Johnſon is of the latter opinion, and ob- 
ſerves, that it ſeems not properly to have 
any place in the Engliſh alphabet. 

AACEA, in antiquity, folemn feaſts 
and games celebrated at Ægina, in honour 
of Aacus, who, on account of the juſtice 
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he diſpenſed upon earth, was feigned to have 
been appointed one of the judges in hell. 
CHMALOTARCH, in antiquity, 
was a title given to the principal leader, 
and governor of the Hebrew captives re- 
fiding in Chaldza, and the neighbouring 


country. The Achmalotarch, whom the 
2 themſelves call Reſch-galulh, i. e. 

rince or Chief of the captivity, at preſent, 
is nothing more than the head of their re- 
ligion, like the Epiſcopus Judzorum in 
England, the Altarch at Alexandria, and 
the Elhnarch at Antioch. 

ZEDILE, A#dilis, among the ancient 
Romans, implicd a magiſtrate, whoſe chiet 
buſineſs conſiſted in ſupecintending editices 
of all kinds, eſpecially thoſe which belong- 
ed to the public, as temples, aqueducts, 
bridges, &, They had allo the care of 
the high-ways, public places, weights, 
and meaſures. The prices of proviſions 
were alſo fixed by the zdiles, who allo 
puniſhed lewd women, and ſuch perſons 
as frequented gaming houſes. They had 
the cuſtody of the plebiſcita, or orders of 
the people; inſpected all comedies, and 
other pieces of wit; and were obliged to 
exhibit maguificent games to the people at 
their own expence. There were originally 
only two ædiles, who were choſen out of 
the common people ; but theſe in general 
being unable to ſupport the enormous ex- 
pence. attending their otfice, two others 
were created out of the patrician order : 
theſe took upon themſelves the charges of 
the games, and were called ædiles curules, 
or majores, as the two plebeians were {tiled 
minds es. 

Julius Cæſar, in order to eaſe theſe four 
magiſtrates, increaſed their number to ſix, 
calling the two additional ones ædiles ce- 
reales, from their having the inſpection of 
all manner of grain committed to their 


care. 

* GE Us, in fabulous hiſtory, king 
of Athens, and the father of Theſeus. 
The Athenians having baſely killed the 
ſon of Minos, king of Crete, for carrying 
away the prize from them, Minos made 
war upon the Athenians ; and being vic- 
torious, impoſed this ſevere condition on 
Fgeus, that he ſhould annually ſend into 
Crete ſeven of the nobleſt of the Athenian 
youths, choſen by lot, to be devoured by 
the Minotaur. On the fourth year of 
this tributethe choice fell on Theſeus. The 
good king, at his ſon's departure, gave 
orders, that as the ſhip ſailed with black 
ſails, it ſhould return with the ſame, in 
caſe he periſhed; but if he came back 


victorious, he ſhould change them wot 


white, Theſeus, after having killed the 
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Minotaur, forgot his father's inſtructions. 
Mean while the old king, impatiently 
waiting for his return, went every day to 
the top of a high rock, that overlooked 
the ocean, to ſee what ſhips appeared in 
view; and at laſt diſcovering his ſon's 
vellel, with the ſable ſails, he threw him- 
ſelf into the ſea, which, from his name, 
was called the Egean Sea. The Atheni- 
aus decreed ZEgeus divine honours, and 
ſacrificed to him as a marine deity, the 
adopted fon of Neptune. 

* AGIALEA, in fabulous hiſtory, 
daughter of Adraſtus, King of Argos, and 
wife to Diomedes. Tis related that Venus, 
out of revenge to Diomedes, wno had 
wounded her in the arm at the fiege of 
Troy, fired his wife with fo laſcivious a 
paſſion, that the was for ever running al- 
ter the young men. 

.GILOPS, in ſurgery, an abſceſs 
formed in the corner of the eye next the 
noſe. 

As the inflammation in the zgilops 
tends rather to ſuppnrat:on than reſolution, 
the tumour muſt be brought to maturation 
as ſoon as poſhble, left it thould turn to a 
fiſtula lachrymalis The appl.cations proper 
for this purpoſe are emollient cataplaſms, 
or plaiſters of diachylon with the gums, 
But as ſoon as the matter 15 known to be 
be formed, the lower part of the tumour 
ſhould be opened with a Knife or lancet, 
the matter gently preſſed out, and the ul- 
cer carefully deterged and healed in the 
common manner. 

If the ulcer breaks ſpontaneouſly, as it 
often does, and the aperture be ſo ſmall that 
the matter cannot diſcharge itſelf, it ought 
immediately to be enlarged with a piece of 
prepared ſpunge or gentian root, or with 
the knife. After which it muſt be treated 
like other ulcers. If the bone be found to 
be carious, it will be proper to dreſs it with 
l:nt dipt in ſpirit of vitriol, or the eſſence 
of euphorbium. And over the common 
dreſſings, a compreſs dipt in lime-water 
muſt be applied till the caries is removed, 
and the wound fit for healing. Heier 
Surgery, 

* GINA, in fabulous hiſtory, the 
daughter of Æſopus, king of Bæotia; he 
was beloved by Jupiter, who debauched her 
in the ſimilitude of a lambent flame, and 


then carried her from Epidaurus to a deſert 


itland called CEnope, to which the gave 
her own name. 

* AEGIPAN, in mythology, a name 
given to the god Pan, from his being re- 
preſented with the horns, legs, feet, &c. 
of a goat, 
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F518, in mythology, the ſhield pre- 
ſ-aced by Jupiter to Minerva, after his hav- 
ing covered It with the ſkin of Amalthea, 
the goat Who ſuckled him. Minerva, after 
this, fixed Meduſa's head in the middle of 
the Egis, by which means it obtained the 

r of turning into ſtone all who ſaw it. 

AXGISTHUS, in fabulous hiſtory, the 
ſon of Thyeſtes, by his own daughter 
Pelopeia, who, to conceal her ſhame, ex- 
poſed him in the woods. According to 
ſome, he was ſuckled by a goat, whence 
he was called Zcxgiſthus. corrupted 
Clyremneſtra, the wife of Agamemnon, 
and having, by her aſſiſtance, killed her 
huſband, reigned ſeven years in Mycenzx ; 
but both he and Clytemneſtra were ſlain 

Oreftes, the ſon of Agamemnon. 

FEGYPIUS, in fabulous hiſtory, the 
ſon of Antheus, who having debauched 
Timandra, her ſon Neophron, in re- 
turn, ſeduced Bulis, Ægypius's mother; 
and having received intelligence where he 
was to meet Timandra, conveyed Bulis 
thither in her room. ws lay with 
her, when fallen aſleep, his mother view- 
ing him, Knew him to be her fon : when 
ſ-12ed with ſhame and remorſe, the took 
his ſword, and was going to make uſe of 
it in putting out his eyes; but was pre- 
vented by his waking. When Mgypius 
ſeeing his error, withed the memory of 
this inceſt might be buried in his death: 
on which Jupiter turned rpius and 
Neophron into vultures, Bulis into a di- 

r, and Timandra into a titmouſe. 

FG YPTIACUM, in pharmacy, the 
name of a detergent ointment, compoſed 
of verdigriſe, honey and vinegar, boiled 
to a proper confiſtence, greatly uſed by ſur- 
geons in cleanſing old and foul ulcers. Dr. 
Quincy is of opinion, that it owes its name 
to the colour of the compoſition, which is 
a duſky brown, ſomewhat reſetnbling that 
of the ſkins of the 1ans. 

Mel RG Y PTIACUM, the ſcum of the 
abovementioned ointment taken off while 
the medicine is boiling to a proper con- 
fiſtence. It has nearly the ſame proper- 
ties, and is uſed ig the ſame intentions as 
we” - | 

LURUS, in mythology, a deity wor- 
ſhipped by the ancient Eg) 9 
the form of a cat, or that of a man, with 
the head of that animal. They had 


likewiſe a goddefs, whom they repreſented | 


under the figure of a woman with the 
head of a cat. The  Xgyptians had ſo 
foperſtitious a regard for this animal, that 
the killing it, whether 
ſign, was puniſhed with death: and Dio- 

relxtes, chat in the time of extreme 


| others at Rhegium, in Ita 


accident or de- 
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| famine; they choſe rather to eat ohe Ano⸗ 


ther, than touch theſe ſacred animals. 
EN EAS, in fabulous hiſtory; a fa- 
mous Trojan prince, fon of Anchiſes and 
Venus. At the deſtruction of Troy he 
bore his aged father on his back, and ſav- 
ed him from the Greeks f but being tos 
folicitovs about his fon and houſhold gods, 
loft his wife Creuſa : getting on board a 


ſhip, he ſet (ail, and landed in Macedonia, 


in Sicily, aad in Africa, here he was 
kindly received by queen Dido; but for- 
ſaking her he landed in Italy, where he 
married Lavinia the daughter of king La- 
tinus, and defeated Turnus, to Whom The 
had been contraſted, After the death 
his father-in-law be was made king 
the Latins, over whom he reigned three 
nm but joining with the Aborigines, 

e. was ſlain in a battle againſt the Tuſ- 
cans, Virgil has ren the name of 
this prince immortal, by making him the 
hero of his poem. 

ENIGMA, a dark, petpleted, of puz- 
zling queſtion, in which ſome well known 
object is concealed undet an obſcure de- 
ſcription. 2 | 

ENIGMATICAL, belonging to, of 
delivered in, the dark or perplexed man- 
ner of an znigma. | 

AOLIC Digale#?, among arians, 
one of the five dialects of the Greek 
tongue, uſed by the inhabitants of olia. 

ZOLIC Vin, in profody, a verſe 
conſiſting of an iambus, or (| then 
of two anapeſts, ſcparated-by a long ſyl- 
lable, and laſtly of another iyllable. 

OLIPIL „ in hydraulics, a hollow 
ball of mettal, genetally uſed in courſes 
of experimental philoſophy, in order to 
ſhew that it is poſſible to cotiyert water 
into an elaſtic ſteam or vapour by heat, 

Z£OLUS, in mythology, the goed of 
the winds, was the ſon of Hippotas, by 
Menecla, the daughter of Hellus, king 
of Lipara. He dwelt in the iſland Strong- 
gyle, one of the ſeven iſlands that are 
called Folian, as being under the domi- 
nion of Kolus. Others ſay, that his re- 
fifence was in the Matid Lipara: and 

* But all a- 
gree in giving him an abſolure _—_ 


| over the winds, which they ſay he 


fined in a vaſt cavern, and let looſe when- 
ever he pleaſed, br" 140M 
ZKOLIAN Harp, or Harp of Norte, 


a muſical inſtroment, ſo contrived that, 
being properly placed in a current of air 
emitted thro” an aperture in the window 

an apartment, produces admirable muſic - 
merely by the wind playing on the 
rings. © 
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RA, in chronology, a fixed point of 


time from which chtonologers reckon: 
FEras ire either Chriſtian, Jewiſh,  Hea- 
then, or Mahometad. Chriſtian æras are 
deduced cither from the birth of Chriſt, 
ſcom the emperor Diocleſian, or the be- 
zinning of the world. Chronologers dif- 
by us to the true point of time in which 
Chriſt was born : ſome place it two years, 
others four, and ſome five, before the 
common ra, which is that in general 
uſed among the Chriſtians.— For the 
different æras, or epochas, uſed by chro- 
hologers, fee Eyocaa. 

AERIAL, an epithet applied to every 
thing partaking. of the nature of air, or 
that is counected with, or belong to, the 
air, | 
AEROLOOGT, an account of the na- 

ture and properties of the air. © 

AEROMANCY, a ſpecies of divination 
among the ancients, pertormed by obſerv- 
ing the ait, winds, &c. 

AEROMAN CL, is uſed by ſome wri- 
ters to fignily the art of foretelling the 
various changes of the air and weather, 
by means of barometers, hydrometers, there 
mometers, &c. —T 

 FRUGO, in natoral hiſtory, ſign; ies 
the ruſt of copper, whether natural or ar- 

tificial. The former is found about cop- 
per mines, and the latter made by corro- 
ding copper-plates with acids. See VE R- 
bricks, i 

KS, in natural hiſtory, ſignifies cop- 

er. It is alſo uſed for money coined of 

that metall. 

_ AS Um, a chemical preparation of 
thin leaves'vf copper, ſulphur, and nitre, 
placed ftratum,” ſuper flratum in a crucible, 
and ſet in a chaicoal fire, till all the fu 
Phur is conſumed ; after which, the cop- 
per is taken out of the crucible and re- 
duced to powder. Some quench thE#lcaves 
of chpper in vinegar, and repeat the cal- 
eination. Its principal uſe is in colonring 
glaſ;, to Which is gives a beautiful tinc- 
ture; The ſurgeons uſe it as a deterſfive ; 
and ſome have given it internally: but it 
is certainly 'a"dangerous medicine, and 
ought to, be avoided, 

ASCHNA, in natural hiftory, the 
name of a four-winge1 water-fly, with a 
long body, hairy hear the tail. 

** XSCULAPIUS, © mythology, the 


£od of phyfic. The potes ſay he was ſon - 


A A pollo, by the nymph Coronis 3 who, 
Mtr-rwards Tavobring a Thracian youth, 
ame Iſchys, was ſtruck through with 
Garis by Apollo: but he, repenting the 
- ion, opened her womb, and, taking 
the child wallet him Ælculapius, aud 


" 


* — 


| 
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committed the care of his education to 
Chiron. 5 

Snake of FscurarPius, Anguis AEſcus 
70 in natural hiſtory, a harmleſs kind 
of a ſerpent, of an oblong ſhape, an ell 
in length, and of a yellowiſh colour, ex- 
cept on the back, where it is brown. Both 
jaws are armed with many very ſharp 
tecth, and on the neck are two ſmall emi- 
nences. Thefe are very common in Spain, 
Italy, and other warm covntrics. Seba 
has mentioned the following ſeven ſorts 
of xſculapian ſerpents : the firſt has the 
whole body encircled from the head to the 
tail, with broad brown and black ftreaks ; 
and the ſcales that cover the body are of 
an aſh colour and grey, mixed with white. 
The Brafil ſerpent, variegated with divers 
colours, is defended with flirong ſcales of 
a dull blue colour, mixed with black, and 
finely undulated. The head is curiouſly 
mottled and fpeckled, and the tranſverſe 
ſcales on the belly are moſity white. The 
zſculapian ſerpent of Panama in America 
has a bluiſh violet coloured body, and the 
belly is of a, paler blue, with tranſverſe 
large white ſcales, joined cloſe together, 
except at the bending of the back, where 


they are all ſeparateu. The head is co- 


vered with long broad uniform ſcales. The 
mouth is armed with ſharp.crooked teeth; 
and it lives upbn mice and ſmall birds. Its 
excrements fmell lixe muſk. The argoli is an 
American ſerpent, of the æſculapian kind. 
The ſcales are rhomboidal, and of a grey- 
ith black, with large bay brown 1pots, 
ſome of which are round, and others ob- 
long; but the belly is whitiſh, and the 
tail terminates in a point. Another ſpe- 
cies of argol: is of the fame kind. Its 
ſcales are of a whitith ath colour, diſpoſ- 
ed in a beautiful manner, and more x- 
aAly chan the former. The tail is blunt 
at the end, and the head and eves ſhining, 
and fiery. The æſculapian ferpent of 


Brazil is near three ells jn length, with 


the head covered with large beautiful 


ſcales, and the neck ſurrounded by a nat- 


row collar- The ſcales on the body are 
white, and in the ſhape of lozenges, each 
being marked in the middle with a ſmall 
black furcow. From the neck to, the tail 
there are large red and brown {pots, which 


are longiſh near the head, and thorter as 


they approach to the tail. Ihe mouth is 
armed with very ſmall teeth. The æſcu- 


lapiah ſerpent, of che Eaſl-Indies, is ver 

large, and the upper part of the body is. 
covered with yellow ſcales, ſhaded with 
,duſcy- brown, and mine remarkably. It is 


encircled” with bay brown ſtreaks, ſome 
of 3; Alch are barrow, others broad. The 
=o wed as, 8 ſcales 
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ſcales on the fides, and under the belly, 
are of a yellowith ah colour the head is 
little, ſhort and prettily varieg: t d with 
black and brown; the forehead is mark- 
ed with two whitiſh ſpots, and the neck | 
is {urrounded with a white ring. The 
teeth are very ſmall, the body is round 
and flelhy, and the tail blunt. Breokes's 
Natural Hiſtory. Dey 

ASON, in fabulous hiſtory, the king 
of Thellaly, and father of Jaſon ; Me- 
dea, at Jaſon's requeit, by the help of 
her magical charms, reſtored the old King 
Aſon to youth, . 

X$OP, a Greek author, ec lebrated for 
his fables, was according to the general 
opinion, a Phryglan. He was born a ſlave, 
and carried t@ Athens, where he learnt 
moral philoſophy. -At leagth he was fold 
to Xanthus of the itle of Samos, and a 
terwards to Idmon, of the ſame iſland, 
who had, at the ſame time, Rhodope, the 
famous court-ſan, for his ſlave; He com- 
poſed- ingeaiods, uſeful, and agreeable 
tables, by which ke obtained great repu- 
tation throughout all Greece ; when Id- 
mon, as a reward for his ſervice, his-abi- 
lines, and his virtue, ſet him free. The 
report of Xſop's wiſdom having reached | 
the ear of Cræſus, that prince ſent for him 
to his, court. and, by the favours he con- 
ferred on him, engaged him to conſeat to 
ſtay with him as long as he lived. Æſop 
there converſed with Solon and'the other 
wile men of Greece, He travelled- to 
Athens, when it was under the govern- 
ment of Pi ſyſtratus, and appeared among 
the ſeven wife meu of Greece at the court 
of Periander, the tyrant of Corinth. Ar 
his return to Sardis, Cræſus ſent him to 
Delphos, in order ta make a magnificent 
ſacrifice to Apollo, and to diſtribute to 
each of the enizens four minas of filver, 
But Æſop ſeeing that lands near Delphos, 
capable of being cultivated, were lying 
waſte, he reproved the Delphians for their 
lazineſs, and after the ſacrifices were 
performed, ſent the money that was left 
to Sardis. This conduct fo enraged the 
Delphians, that they caſt him down from 
the top of a rock, under the pretence of his 
having ſtolen a golden cup conſecrated to 
Apollo. This cup they kad concealed in 
ene of his kundles. All Gecece was con- 
cerned for the death of this great man, 
and the Athenians erected to him a mag- 
nificent ſtatue, 

ASTUARY, in geography, implies an 
arm of the ſea, running a conſiderable 
way into the land. 
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or any partjeular part of the body. 
ATHER, in phlulaſophy, a very thin 


of alt bodies, and expanded through every 
| Part of ſpacc. 

| Philolophers haye always been greatly 
divided in their opinions, with regard to 
this ſubtile fluid; and ſome hayc even 
queſtioned, ity exilence. The reader, wha 
defires to Know the ſentiments of the 
' great Sir Iſaac Newtgn, on this head, 
may conſult his opties, N 

If in two large tall cylindrical veſſels 


be ſuſpended, ſo as not to touch the yellels, 


ried out of a cold place into a warm one ; 
the thermometer in vacuo will grow warm 
as much, and almoſt as foon, as the ther- 


when the velſels are carried back into the 


thermotpeter. 
warm room conveyed through the, yas 
cuum by the vibrations of a much ſubtiler 


And is not this medium the fame with 


and reflected, and by Whoſe vibrati 


is put .into-ffts of eaſy reflection and eaſy 


to the intenfeneſs and duration of  theig 
heat? And do not hot bodies communis 
cate their heat to contiguous cold ones, 


gated from them into the cold ones? And 
is not this medium exceedingly more rare 
and ſubtile than the, air, -and exceedingly 
more elaſtic and active? And doth it not 
readily fervade all bodies? And is it not 
by its elaſtice force, expanded through all 
the heavens 2 

Is not this medium much rarer within 
the denſe bodies of the ſun, ſtars, planets 
and comets, than in the empty celeftrial 
ſpaces between them? And in paſſing 
from them to great diſlances, doth it not 
grow denſer and denſer perpetually, and 
thereby cauſe he gravity of thoſe great 
bodies towards one, another, and of their 
parts towards the bodies; cvery body en- 
deavouring to go from the denſer parts 
of the medium towards the rarer? For if 
this medium be rarer within the ſun's 
body than at its ſurface, and rarer there 
than at the hundredth part of an inch 


ASTUARY, among phyſicians, in- 
plies a vapour-bath, or apy other con- 


elaſtic fluid, readily pervading the pores 


trivance for coavexing heat to the hole 


| of glaſs inverted, two little, thermometeys 


and thoſe veſſels, thus prepared, be car» - 


» © 


mometer, which is not in vacuo ; and, 
cold place, the thermometer in vacuo will 


grow cold almolt as foon as the other 
Is not the heat of the 


medium than air, which after the air 
was drawn out remained in the vacuum? 
that medium by which light is refracted 
light communicates beat to bodies, and 


tranſmiſſion 2 And da not the vibrations 
of this medium, in hot bodies, contribute 


by the vibrations of this medium propa- 


from its body, and rarer there than at the, 
12 


fiſtietch 
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fifcieth part of an inch from its body, and 
rarer there than at the orb of Saturn : I 
ſee no reaſon why the increaſe of denfity 
ſhould ſtop any where, and not rather be 
continued through all diſtances from the 
ſun to Saturn, and beyond, And though 
this increaſe of denfity may at great diſ- 
tances be exceeding flow, yet if the elaſ- 
tic force of this medium be exceeding 
great, it may ſuffice to impel bodies from 
the denſer parts of the medium towards 
the rarer, with all that power which we 


call gravity : and that the elaſtic force of | 


this medium is exceeding great, may be 
gathered from the ſwiftneſs of its vibra- 
tions. Sounds move about 1140 Englith 
feet in a ſecond of a minute of time, and 
in ſeven or eight minutes of time, they 
moye about 100 Engliſh miles. Light 
moves from the ſun to us in about ſeven 
or eight minutes of time, which diſtance 
1s about 70000000 Engliſh miles, ſup- 
poſing the horizontal parallax of the ſun 
to be about 12. And the vibrations or 
pulſes of this medium, that they may 
cauſe the alternate fits of eaſy tranſmiſſion 
and eaſy reflexion, muſt be ſwifter than 
light, and by conſequence about 700000 
times ſwiſter than ſounds ; and therefore 
the elaſtic force of this medium, in pro- 
portion to its denfity, muſt be above 700000 
X 700000 (that is, above 490000000000) 
times greater than the elaſtic force of the 
aiy js in proportion to irs denfity. For 
the velocities of the pulſes of elaſtic me- 
diums are, in a ſbbduplicate ratio of the 
elaſticities and the rarities of the medi- 
ums, taken er As attraftion is 
ſtronger in ſmall magners than in great 
ones, in proportion to their bulk ; and 
gravity is greater in the ſurfaces of ſmall 
planets than in thofe of great ones, in 
proportion to their bulk; and ſmall bo- 
dies are agitated much more by ęlectric 
attraction than great ones; ſo the ſmall- 
neſs of the rays of light may contribute 
very much to the power of the agent, by 
which they are refracted. And fo, if any one 
ſhould ſuppoſe that zrher (like our air) 
may contain particles which endeayour 
to recede from one another (for I do not 
know what this zther is), and that ts 
particles are exceedingly fmatter than 
thoſe of air, or even than thoſe of light, 
the exceeding ſmallnefs of its particles 
may contribute to the greatneſs of the 
force, by which thoſe particles may re- 
cetle from one another, and thereby 
make that medium exceedingly more rare 


and elaſtic than air, and by confequence | 


eccecdingly leſs able to refit the mo- 


tions of projeRites, and exceedingly more | 


| 
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able to preſs upon groſs bodies, by endea- 


vouring to expand itſelf. 

Is not viſion performed chiefly by the 
wibrations of this medium, excited in the 
bottom of the eye by the rays of light, 
and propagated through the ſolid, peJtucid 
and uniform capillamenta of the optic 
nerves into the place of ſenſation ? And 
s not hearin 
tions either of this or ſome other medium, 
excited in the auditory nerves by the tre- 
mors of the air, and propagated through 
the ſolid, pellucid and uniform capilla- 
menta of thoſe nerves into the place of 


ſenſation ? And fo of the other ſenſes. Is 


not animal motion, performed by the 
vibrations of this medium, excited in the 
brain by the power of the will, and pro- 
pagated from thence through the ſolid, 
peUucid, and uniform capillamenta of the 
nerves into the muſcles, for contracting 
and dilating them? I ſuppoſe that the 
capillamenta of the nerves, are each of 
them ſolid and uniform, that the vibra- 
ting motion of the ztherial medium may 
be propagated along them from one end ta 
the other uniformly, and without inter- 
ruption ; for obſtructions in the nerves 
create palſies. And, that they may be 
ſufficiently uniform, I ſuppoſe them to be 
pellucid when viewed fingly, though the 
reflections in their cylindrical ſurfaces 
may make the whole nerve (compoſed of 
many capillamenta) appear opake and 
white, for opacity ariſes from reflecting 
ſurfaces, ſuch as may*difturb and inter- 
cupt the motions of this medium, 
£ETHER, in chemiſtry, a very re- 
markable fluid, Lghter, more Witte, 
and more inflammable, than the mot 
highly reftified ſpirit of wine. It quickly 
flies off when expoſed to the air, and ſud- 
denly catches fire when any flame ap- 
proaches it. It burns like ſpirit of wine, 


| without ſmoke, and conſumes entirely, 


without leaying the ſmalleſt appearance of 
a coal cinder or of aſhes. ' It diffolves oils 
and oily matters, with great caſe and 
rapidity. Theſe properties it has in com- 
mon with an ardent ſpirit : but it reſem- 
bles an oil in that it is not miſcible with 
water; and this makes it eſſentially dif- 
exent ſrom ſpirit of wine, the nature of 
which 15 to be miſcible with all aqueous 
liquors. Another very fingular propert 

of æther is its great affinity with gold, 
exceeding even that of aqua regis. It dots 
not indeed diffolve gold when in a maſs, 
and in its metalline form : but if a ſmall 
quantity of æther be added to. a ſolution of 
gold, in aqua regis, and the whole ſhaken 
together, the gold ſeparates from the aqua 


regis, 


rformed by the vibra- 


ſobt 


nary 
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regis, joins the zther, and remains diſ- 
folved therein. The method of making 
it may be found in books of chemiſtry, 
particularly in a memoir delivered to the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, by Mr. Hellot. 

XTHERIAL, ſomething belonging 

to, or partaking of the nature of, æther. 

FTHERIAL Gi, among chemitts, 2 

ſubtile, eſſential oil, approaching to the 
nature of ſpirit. ö 

ATHIOPIAN Gos, in natural hiſ- 
tory, the name of a curious thell, about 
three inches in length, and two in breadth; 
of an oval ſhape. The furface is pretty 
ſmooth, and of a pale browuiſh yellow. It 
is brought from Africa and the Eatt-In- 
dies. Brookes's Natural Hiſt, 

ATHIOPS Mincral, im pharmacy, a 

reparation of mercury, made by rubbing 
in a glafs, marble, or iron mortar, equal 
quantities of quick-Hlver and flowers of 
jutphur, till the mercury diſappears, and 
the whole becomes 2 black powder, This 
is eſteemed one of the ſaſeſt preparations 
of mercury, greatly uſcd againft foulneties 
of the kin, in ſcrophulous cafes, and in 
obſtinate venereal cates. It has been long 
known zs a remedy againſt worms, and 15 
given with great ſucceſs in that complaint. 
Its doſe is from a ſcruple to a dram. 

T HOS of Awtimony, a powerful 
medicine recommended by Dr. Cockburn. 
It will remove moſt chronical diforders 
of the ſkin ; and is of cffeatial fervice in 
all kind of obftructions. Alſo in the 
king's evil, and moſt diſeaſes of the 
glands. 

AETIANS, in ecclefiaſtical hiftory, a 
ſet of heretics that appeared during the 
r-ign of Conſtantius, about the year 336. 
They had their name from one Actius, a 
Syrian; who being reduced to poverty ſer 
vp the trade of a goldſmith; but quit- 
ting that employment, applied himſelf to 
ſtudy, and became a very ſubtle difputant. 
Beſides the opinions which the Actians 
held common with- the Arians, they 
maintained that faith, without works, was 
ſufficient to ſalvation ; and that no fin, 
however grievous, would be imputed to 
the faithful. Actius likewife affirmed, 
that what Gnd had concealed from the 
Abaſtles, he had revealed to him. 

\ ETIOLOGY, in phytic, is that branch 
of the healing art which affigus the cau- 
ſes of diſeaſes. 

IT ES, the eagle ſtone, in natural 
hiſtory, à "general name for all pebbles 
or ſtones of any kind, that have a looſe 
nucleus raitling within. The word is de- 
rwed from the Greek, and ſignifieth an 
eagle; becauſe the ancients foppoſed ut 


| 
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was found in an eagle's net. There 8 


a great variety of theſe {tanes ; but the 
moit valued are thoſe formed trom the ſe- 
veral varieties of our pebbles. See plate 
I. fig. 6. Many vitucs bave been aſcribed 
to the ætites by the ancients ; but they 
are now confidored as fabulous, and ac» 
cordingly it has now no place in the mas» 
teria medica. "id; 

AFFECTION, ia a general ſenſe, an 
attribute inſeparable from its ſubject. Thus 
magnitude, figure, weighty weight, &c. 
are affecttions of all bodies; aud love, 
fear, hated, &c.-arc attetions of the 
mind. 

AFFECTION, among phyficians, fig-- 
nifies the fame as diſcaſe. Thus the hyſ- 
teric atfeRion is the ſame with the hyſterie 
diſeaſe. 

AFFEERERS, or Auron, in 
law, are perſouns appointed in court-leets, / 
courts- baron, &c. to ſettle upon oath the 
fines proper to be impoſ::d upon theſe wha 
have been guilty of faults punithable in 
thoſe courts. 

AFFECTUOSO, or Con ArvicTo, 
in Iraban muſic, ſigniſies that the part te 
which it is added, thould be played in a 
very tender and moving manner. 

. AFFIANCE, in law, the mutuat 
plighting of troth between a man and 
woman, to marry each other. 

* AFFIDAVIT, in law, an oath, in 
writing, fworn before ſome magiſtrate or 
perſon properly authoriſed. 

AFFINITY, among civilians, a re- 
lation contracted by marriage; in con- 
tradiſtincfion to confanguinity, or relation - 
by blood. 

AFFINITY, in chem+{try, that natu- 
ral impulſe or attraction which various 
bodies exert towards each other. We 
will endeavour to difplay the nature 
this unigerſal affection of matter iu the 
following propoſitions. Firlt, if one 
ſubſtance has any affinity or confar« 


mity with another, the two will unne 


together, and form one compound. 8 
condly, It is a general rule, that all fimi- 
lar ſubſtances have an affinity with each 
other, and are conſequently diſpoſed to 
unite ; 2s water with water, carth with 
earth, &c. Thirdly, Subfances that unite 
together loſe ſome of their ſeparate pro» 
perties; and the compounds refuking from 
their uwon partake of the properties of 
thoſe ſubſlances, which ſerve as their prin- 
ciples. Fourthly, The fimpler any ſub- 
ſtances are, the more perceptible and con- 
fiderable are their affinities : whence it 
follows, that the leſs bodies are com- 
pounded, the more difficult it is to analyſe 

them ; 
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them 3 thit is, to ſeparate from each other 
the principles of which they conſiſt. 
Fiſthly, If a body conſiſt of two ſub- 
ſtances, and to this compound be preſented 
a third that has no athnity with one of 
theſe two primary ſubſtances, but has a 
greater attinity with the other than thole | 
two ſubſtances have with each. other, 
there will enſue a de-compoſuzon, and a 
new union; that is, the third ſubſtance will 
ſeparate. the two compounding ſubſtances 
from each other, coaleſce with that which 
has an atlinnty with it, form therewith 
a new combination, and diſengage the 
other, which will be then left at I berty, 
and ſuch as it was before it had contracted 
any union. Sixthly, it ſometimes hap- 

ns, that when @ third ſubſtance is pre- 
ſented to a body, conſiſting of two ſub- 
ſtances, no decompoſition follows; but the 
two compounding ſubſtances, without quit- 
ting each other, unite with the ſubſtance 
preſented to them, and form a combination 
of three principles: and this happens 
when that nearly third ſubſtance has an 
equal, or equal, affinity with each of the 
cempounding ſubſtances. The ſame thing 
may. alſo happen, even when the third 
ſubſtance hath no affinity but with one of 
the' compounding ſubſtances only, To 
ptaduce ſuch an effect, it is ſufficient that 
one of the two compounding ſobſtances 
have, to the third body, a relation equal, 
ot nearty equal, to that which it has to 
the other compounding ſubſtance with 
which” it is already combined, Thence 
it- follows, that two ſubſtances, which, 
when apart from all others, are incapable 


of contratting any union, may be. render- 
ed capable of incorporating together, in 
ſome meaſure, and becoming parts of the 
ſame compound, by combining them with 
a third ' ſubſtance with which each of 
them has an equal affinity. Seyeuthly, 
A body, which of itſelf cannot decom- 
poſe a compound conſiſting of two ſub- 
ſtances, becauſe they have a greater affi- 
nity with each other than it has with 
either of them, becomes nevertheleſs ca- 


pable of ſeparating the two by uniting 
with one of them, when it is itſelf com- 
bined with another body, having a degree 
of atfinity with that one ſuthcient to com- 
penſate its own deficiency : in that caſe 
there are two athnities ; and thence en- 
ſacs a double decompoſition and a double 
combination. 
AFFIRMATION, in a general ſenſe, a 
ſolemn atteſtation of the truth of ſome fact. 
- AFFIRMATION, among logicians, 


15 an act of the mind, aſſerting the truth 
or reality of ſomething ; or a poſitive pro- 
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| pofition declaring certain properties or 


qualities to belong to the thing in queſtion. 

AFFIRMATION, in law, an indul- 
gence allowed to the people called Qua- 
kers, who, in caſes where an oath is re- 
quired. from others, are permitted to make 
a ſolemn athrmation that what they ſay 
is true; and if they make a falſe athy- 
mation, they are ſubjett to the penalties 
of perjury. But this relates ouly to oaths 
taken to the government; in law-ſuirs, 
and on public occafions ; for Quakers are 
not permitted to give their teſtimony in 
any criminal caſe, &c. 

AFFIRMATIVE, in a general ſenſe, 
deudtes any thing that umplics an affir- 
mation. . 


AFFIRMATIVE Propeſition. See Prov | 


POSITION» 
AFFIRMATIVE Sign, in algebra, 
is marked thus +. Sec CHARACTER» 

{AFFORESTING, in our law books, 
ſignifies the turaing lands into a foreſt. 

AFFRAY, in laws, formerly ſignified 
the crime of affrighting, or territving z 
but at preſent denotes a fight or ſkirmiſh 
between two or more perſons. _ 

AFFREIGHTMENT, a term uſed in 
ſome law books, for the freight or hire of 
a ſhip. : , 

'AFFRONTEE, in heraldry, is an ap- 
pellation given to animals facing one ano» 
ther. 

AFRICA, one of the four parts, or 
quarters of the world, is a vaſt peninſula, 
it being joined to Aſia only by the iſth- 
mus of Suez, which ſeparates the Red Sea 
from the Mediterranean: the ſea ſur- 


rounds it in all other places. It is ſcated 


between 10. 40. welt, and 50. o. ecaft 


langitude, and between 37. 30. of north 


latitude and 34. 50. ſouth. It is bounded 
on the north by the Mediterrancan (a, 


| and the fireights of Gibraltar; on the 


ſouth. by the Southern occan ; on the eaſt 
by the Indian ocean, the Arabic gulph, 
and the iſthmus of Sucz, which ſeparates 
it from Ala; and on the Weſt by the 
Weſtern ocean. From north to ſouth it 
is about four thouſand three hundred and 
twenty miles long, and from eaſt to welt 
four thouſand one hundred and fifty broad. 
It is but lately, that the ſouthern parts of 


this 2 have been known; before 


which the ſea - coaſt, on the northern parts, 
only was ſuppoſed to be inhabited ; for 
the ancients believed the torrid zone deſti- 
tute of people. At that time, they had 
penetrated no farther than the deſerts of 
Barca, which are full of burning ſands, 
witch made them conclude, that the coun- 
try ſtill acarer the linc muſt be more * 

é * 
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& to maintain any inhabitants's but it is 
now well known, that thoſe parts of A- 
friex wich lie immediately under the line 
are well watered with ſprings and rivers, 
and produce a great quantity of fruit and 
rain, which ſerve to maintain a valt num- 
Per of inhabitants. When we confder 
hat the year is divided int» two ſeaſons, 
the rainy and the dry; the raiay ſcaſon 
may be compared to winter, and the dry 
Kale to ſummer, but then the ſpring and 
utum are wanting : the winter continues 
weral months, which, with the plenti- 
ful dews in the night, are ſufficient to 
ender the land fruitful, and, in reality, 
there is a continual verdure all the year, 
s well as a continual ſucceflion of bloſ- 
ſoms and fruit. 
Africa is divided into the following 
flates and kingdoms : I. The north di- 
ihong” or coalt of Barbary, containing 
Barca, Tripoly, Tunis, and Algiers. 11. 
The weſtern divikon, Morocco, Biledul- 
gerid, and Zaara, III. The ſouth-weſt 
livifon, contains Guinea, Benin, Loan- 
go, Congo, Angola, Benguela, Matamen, 
Monomugi, and Monomotopa. IV. The 
ſouth” diviſion includes Caftraria, or the 
ountry of the Hottentots, an Terra de 
Natal. V. The ſouth-eaſt divihon Sofala, 
and Zauguchar- VI. The north-eaſt di- 
ion includes Abex and Anian, Abyl(- 
nia, or the Upper Ethiopia, Nubia, and 
Ezypt, The interior part of this great 
ontinent is ſtill very little known. The 
rincipal rivers of Atrica are the Niger 
ind the Nile: the Niger, or Niger Nile, 
ud to proceed from the ſame ſource as the 
Nile, we are not fo well ſatished about. 
ome athrm, that the rivers Gambia and 
deucgal are two branches of the Niger; 
nd others, that they are dictinct rivers. 
Beſides the animals that we have in 
zutape, Africa produces others not fo ge- 
derally known, as lions, lropards, tigers, 
authers, rhinoceroſes, elephants, ame- 
runs, ollriches, camels, dromedaries, 
wnkeys, buffalors, aud wild aſſes: in 
he rivers, there are crogod:les and river 
jorſes. The moſt uſctul of thete are the 
lephant, the camel, and the dromedarv. 
Africa has many iſlands ; on the eaſt are, 
{-dagatcar, St. Mavrice, Bourbon, and 
.ocotora, On the welt the utes of Ma- 
leica, the iſles of Cape Verd, the Canary 
lands, The ilzs of Madeira ate, Ma- 
gud, Porto Santo, and La Deſerta. The 
ape de Verd ulands are, St. Anthony, 
t. Vincent, St. Lucia, St. Nicholas, Sr. 


— 


_— 


— 


Eu Sal, Mayo, Del Fucgo, Brava, 


ad Bonaviſta. The Canary iſlands arc, 
ancerota, Forteventura, Canaria, Te- 
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nerif, Gomera, Ferro, and Palme. There 
are other lands between this continent 
and South America, Which are reckoned 
among the African iſlands, St. Thomas, 
St. Matthew, St. Helena, Annobon, and 
Prince's Iſle. a n 

AFRICA is repreſented, in deſign, by 
a black w»:nan almoſt naked, with fria- 
zled, woully hair, an elcphant's trunk for 
a creſt, a lian on one ſide, and a ferpent 
onthe other ; decorated with ather emblems 
relating to- the produce of the- country. 

AFT, a naval term, the ſame with 
abaft. Sec ABAF r. | 

AFTER-BIRTH, in midwifery, the 
membranes which ſurround” the infant im 
the womb, generally called the fecun- 
dines. See DRLivERV. 

AFTER-MATH, in hunſbandry, the 
graſs which ſprings up after mowing z of 
the graſs cut aſter the corn. 

AFTER-PAINS, in midwifery, ex- 
ceſũve pains felt in the groin, Joins, &c- 
after delivery. | 

AFTER-SWARMWS, ia the manage- 
ment of bees, are thoſe which leave the 
hive ſome time after the firit have 
{warmed. , 7 

AGA, among the Turks, a great lord 
or commander, They ſometimes uſe the 
word agath, or agaſi, inſtead of aga. Thus 
they call the aga, or commandant-gene- 
ral of the cavalry, ſpahilar agaſſi. 

AGAMEMNON, in fabulous hiſtory, 
was the ſon of Atrius by ropa. He was 
king of Argos and Mycene, and general 
of the Grecian army at the fiege of Troy 3 
he was obliged tv ſacrifice his daughter, 
Iphigenia, to Diana, and to reſtore Bri- 
ſeis to Achilles, from whom he had taken 
her away. He was afſafſinated by ZEgif- 
tus, about 1183 years before Chriſt, as 
he was enzering bis dominzons ; but his 
death was revenged by his fon Oreſtes. 

AGANIPPIDES, an appellation given 
to. the Muſes from a fountain ga mount 
Helicon called Aganippe. 

AGAPE, in ecclehattieal h:ftory, the 
love-featts, or feaſts of charity, nted a»! 
mong the primitive Chriſtians, when a 
liberat contribution was made by the rich 
to feed the poog; The word is Greek and 
lignifies love. St. Chry ſoſtom gives the 
following account of this feaſt. The figtt- 
Chritians had all things in common, as 
we read in the Ads of the Apoſtles x 
but when that equality of potſeſſions ceaſed, 
as it did even in the Apoſtles time, the 
Agape, or love- feaſt, was ſubſtitured in the 
room of it. Upon cercain- dave, after 
parzaking of the Lord's Supper, they met 
at a cotamon fealt ; the rich bringing pro- 

vihions,. 


ty Sacrament; but 
erence between the an- 
ers as to the 
circumſtance of time; viz. Whether 
this feaſt was held before, or after the 
eommunion. St. Chryfoſtom is of the 
her opinion ; the learned Dr. Cave of 
the former. Thefe love-feaſts, during the 
three firſt centuries, were held in the 
church: but at length ſuch abuſes were 
committed at them, that the councils 
of Laodicea and Carthage prohibited that 
practice for the fotare. The modern en- 
thuhaſis, we know not how juſt, are ac- 
cuſed of being amorous at their love-feafts, 
and that they are more catnally than ſpi- 
ravalty minded. 

AGARIC, in natural hiftory, a ſpon- 
gy, fungous ſubſtance, growing on the 
trunk of a tree. The tree thet produces 
the agaric is the common larch, from 
which. turpentine is obtained. It grows 
wild in Dauphiny, Savoy, on the Alps, 
in Auſtria, Tartary, &c. and is the only 
coniferous tree that ſheds its leaves in the 
winter: when it grows old, the fungus 
comes forth in ſeveral places on its trunk, 
and if the tree is large, on the firſt 
branches. The fungus is of various ſizes, 
ſometimes not exceeding the bigneſs of 
the fiſt, ſometimes as large as a man's 

head : it takes bt leaſt a year to grow to 
its full ſize. There are two kinds of it, 
called by the ancients mas and femina. The 
male agaric is dark coloured, hard, heavy, 
and woody. The female, or officinal aga- 
ric, is covered with a hard blackiſh rind 
like the other ; but when the cortical part 
is pared off, the internal ſubſtance appeats 
quite white : by age, it chanyes a little 
yellowiſh. As agaric is an excreſcence 
from a very reſinous tret, it is natural 
for it tobe rich in reſin. We find it effect 
that it contains three fourths of its weight 
in reſinous matter, and that the retnain- 
ing fourth is flimy, mucilaginous earthy 
ſubſtance, ſo tenacious as ſcarce to be by 
any means diflolved or divided: contain- 
ing, however, treated with water, a tough 
gluey pate. The purgative quality of 
agaric reſides in the rein: to the gluti- 
nus matter we may a ttribute the dan- 

conſequences, which when given 

in ubſtance, however corrected, it is apt 

to produce. No wonder that ſuch a co- 

ve iadiſſoluble ſubſtance ſhould adhere 

pertithaceoufly to the ſtomach and inteſ- 

tines, and occafion gripes and other in- 
convenienc ies. 
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Tn reduding agaric to powder, whethet 


by the rafpor the peſtle, care muſt be tak. 
en to avoid the fine duſt that flies off, 
which is not only apt to occafron violent 
ſneezing and inflammations of the evex, 
but is likewife very prejudicial to the breaſt, 
Agaric cannot of itſelf be pulverized in 1 
mortar, on account of its glutinous ſab. 
ſtance : the beſt way of obtaining a pow. 
der from it is, firſt to raſp, and then malt 
it into a paſte with mucilage of gum tra- 
gacanth ; when this is thoroughly dry, 
great part of it may be beat into fine poy. 
der, and by treating the remainder in the 
ſame manner, the whole will at length be 
got through a fieve. - It might be ſuppoſ- 
ed, that as it is the mucilaginons part of 
agaric itſelf that prevents its pulvernzation, 
the addition of freſh mucilage would 4, 
more harm than good ; but the mucilage 
of gum tragacanth is of a quite different 
nature from that of agaric, being ſoluble, 
- harmleſs, when dry brittle, and rendering 
the agaric alſo pulverable. In ſome di- 
penſatories, a reſinous extract is directed tg 
be prepared from this fongus, by reEtifed 
ſpirit. Neumann's Chemiſtry. 

Mineral AGARIC, in natural hiftory, 
a light martey earth, fo called from ns 
reſembling, both in colour and in in 
ſpongy texture, the vegetable agaric. |[t 
is very rarely, if ever, uſed at preſent i 
medicine. Y 

AGARICOIDES, in botony, a fort 
ſmall white fungus, with yellowiſh l. 
mellæ, fpund frequently in the woods on 
the bark of old trees. 

AGATE, in natural hiſtory, a prec ic: 
ſtone reſembling the onyx, in colour; 
but has no zones like thoſe wherewith 
the onyx is decorated : mftead of which 
the agate has lines or ſpots of various co- 
tours, ſo diſpoſed as to repreſent the pic- 
tures of different objects; as woods, rivers, 
fruits, flowers, herbs, and clouds, but na 
very diſtinctly. The agate differs from 
the jaſper in hardneſs and ſmoothneſs ; 
for though the jaſper has the ſame colour, 
it is ſofter, and conſiſts of rougher pat 
ticles. The white veined agate, wich de. 
hneations of trees and moſſes, is mof 
commonly known by the name of the 
Mocha ſtone. It is of a very firm, com- 
pact, and fine texture, thovgh found in 
the ſhape of a flinty pebble ſtone. The 
ſizes are various, being ſometimes only 
one, and ſometimes eight inches in dis- 
meter. The veins of this ſtone are beavs 
tifolly diſpoſed in different figures; bu 
there are rogue marry Concentric it 


regular catcles, bed from centen 
| place 
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placed in various po Th ate com- 


monly a little whiter than the ground, 
though ſomerimes ſo faint as ſcatcely to 
be ſeen. Thoſe of this Kind are of the 
higheſt. value, arid contain the figures of 
trees, moſſes, ſea-plants, and the like. 
Some have imagined theſe ſtones are only 

rifications ; and that real moſſes and 
fe-plants were included therein : but this 
is a miſtake ; for the real objects which 
they repreſent were never met with iu fo 
diminutive a fize as their images repre- 
ſented in theſe ſtones. Theſe figures are 
generally black, or of a duſky colour, and 
appear with great advantage from the 
whiteneſs of the ſtone. This Kind of a- 
gate, when it is perfect, is only found in 
the Eaſt-Indies; but there are ſome of 
an inferior ſort to be met with in Ger- 
many. They are called Mocha ftones, 
becauſe they have been brought from the 
Eaſt Indies to Mocha in Arabia, and 
thence tranſported into Europe. Some 
naturaliſts however, will not allow them 
to be found in the Eaſt-Indies. If this 
be true, they may be found near the place 
to which they owe their name ; or be 
brought to Mocha from other parts of 
Arabia. The dull milky agate is leſs 
valuable than the former, though of a very 
firm texture, They are found in the ſhape 
bf common flint ſtones, and are from one 
inch to ten in diameter. It is nearly 
of the colour of cream ; and, when bro- 
ken, has a ſmooth gloffy ſurface. Ir is 
more opaque than the former, and yet 
will bear a very fine poliſh. This ſpecies 
is common on the ſhores of the rivers in 
the Eaſt-Indies ; and there are ſome of 
leis value met with in Germany and Bo- 
hemia. The lead-coloured agate is of a 
very fine, firm compact texture; though 
found, like the former, in the ſhape of 
common flint ſtones, and of as rugged a 
ſurface. The ground is of a pale bluiſh 
grey, or rather of a dove-colour ; and 
often without variation, though it has 
ſometimes black and ſometimes white 
veins, which are generally near the cen- 
tre of the ſtone, This 74 — of agate 
greatly reſembles an onyx, but is certainly 
a diſtinét fone, It is very hard, and 
will bear a fine poliſh. It is found in the 
Eaſt-Indies, as well as in Germany; 
Where they form theſe ſtones into cups 
and ſnuff-boxes, The fleth-coloured agate 
is leſs valuable than any of the former, 
though its rgxture is pretty firm and com- 
pagt ; and its diameter from one to ten 
inches. The fleſh-colour is very faint, 
and almoſt whiriſh. Some of theſe ſtones 
have -no veins st all, and others abound 


of 
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in veins, ſpots and clouds. The ſpots ate 
generally very ſmall, notched at the edges. 
When Broken in pieces, it is very ſmooth 
and glotſy, though not always of the 
fame tranſparency. It is found in Ger- 
many, Bohemia, and — and is worked 
into various ſorts of veſſels, and is often 


-made uſe of inſtead of gun flints. The 


blood-coloured agate is, by Boet, called 
the hæmachates, and excels moſt of this 
claſs in beauty. It is always of a deep 
blood-red colour, ſometimes throughout, 
but more frequently variegated with a pate 
blue and brown. The blue always ſur- 


| rounds the red, and inclincs to the co- 


lour of whey ; but it is in po other part 
of the ſtone. The brown is of the co- 
lour of horn, and generally appears in 
irregular veins ; ſometimes in ſuch plenty 
as to make the ground to the ſtone, and 
the red with its blue edges only the varie- 
gation. This ſpecies is not very common, 
though found in the Eaſt-Indies, America, 
and ſome parts of Germany. It is chiefly 
uſed for the tops of ſnutf-boxes. The 
clouded and ſpotted fleſh- coloured agate is, 
by Boet, called the ſandachates, and is 
of a very fine cloſe texture, though ſub- 
ject to flaws and cracks when the pieces 
are large: for which reaſon the leſſer 
ſtones are moſt eſteemed. It differs from 
the former ſpecies in having a ſmoother 
ſurface ; and is generally of a roundiſh 
or oblong ſhape, à little Hatred. It has 
no variegations except a few exceeding 
ſmall ſpots, of a beautiful red, varioutly 
diſpoſed in differents parts of the ſtone, 
and in different groupes. In fome places 
it is more traſparent than others; and is 
found in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, as al- 
ſo in Bohemia and Silefia, though not fo 
good. It is, however, very little eſteemed 
at preſent. The red agate, variegated 
with yellow, is of thaycalour of red lead, 
has a fine pure equal texture, with a 
ſmooth regular ſurface, and is commonly 
found in the ſhape af a pebble ſtone. It is 
from one inch to four or five in diameter, 
and its ground of a paler red, decorated 
with one of deeper colour, diſpoſed in 
concentric veins from different centers; 
but this does not appear without cloſe ex- 
amination Beſides theſe, it has irregular 
withe yellow ſpots, which are never in- 
terſected by the veins, but placed either 
within or without theſe circles; and al- 
wavs extremely ſhort, being never above 
a fixth part of an inch in length. This 
ſtone 1s very hard, and*will bear a very 
fine poliſh. 1 is found in the Exft Indies, 
though not very common. The yellow 
agate. named, 4 Bo:t, the cerachates, 
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found trom one to ſeven inches in diameter, 
of various ſhapes and ſizes, but all in a 
very firm compact texture. Theſe ftones 
are ſometimes of the ſame colour through- 
out: ſometimes mixed with irregular veins ; 
and ſometimes of a pale and almoſt white 
ground, veined and ſpotted with a firong 
yellow, exactly reſembling that of fine 
yellow bees-wax. They are all very hard 
and capable of a fine poliſh ; but differ 
|; 2 in degrees of tranſparency ; for 
0 


cies of agate, and others almoſt entirely 
opaque. Theſe ſtones are found in the 
#Eaſt-Indies and America, as alſo in 
Germany, though not very good. The 
— yellow agate, variegated with white, 
lack, and green, is called by Boct, the 
leonina, from its likencfs to a lion's ſkin, 
and by the Italians brocatella. It is more 
variegated than the reſt of the ſtones of 
this kind, and has a fine compact cloſe 
texture, though in very irregular ſhapes, 
with a rugged ſurface. It ſometimes ſeems 
to conſiſt of an irregular maſs, made up of 
the abovementioned colours ; ſometimes 
diſtinctly clouded, and ſometimes deco- 
rated with hack and green veins in the 
form of concentric circles round a centre. 
The ground is always of a pale yellow, 
but very differently diſpoſed ; ſomerimes 
more, ſometimes leſs. In ſome alſo, one 
or more of theſe colours are wanting, 
while others contain them all. The 
green reſembles that of the jaſper, and 
the black inclines a little to the brown. 
It breaks with ſome difficulty into pieces, 
with fine ſmooth ſurfaces, and is brought 
from the Eaſt- Indies; but, being very 
ſcarce, is not commonly known. The 
blackiſh veined brown agate has, when 
found, a pretty {mooth ſurface, though 
of an irregular hape, and is from two to 
ſeven inches infdfameter. The brown is 
very deep and finely clouded, ſpotted and 
veined with a coloumalmoſt black, while 
the veins are generally paler and browner 
than the other variegations, The veins 
are difpoſed in irregular concentric circles, 
and the innermoſt generally broadeſt. 
There have ſometimes been vegetable ſub- 
ſtances found in the middle of this ſtone, 
ſuch as the {lender roots of moſs, or thoſe 
of crow ſilk. It is capable of a very high 
and beautiful poliſh ; and is commonly 
cut into ſeals, buttons, heads of canes, 
Knife handles, and the tops of ſnuff boxes. 
It is frequently adorned with fictitious 
colours, which fink fo deep into the ſub- 
Nance, that they appear like natural 
vers of the ſtone, and render it of great 
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or the wax-coloured agate, has bend 


me are as tranſparent as any of the ſpe- | 
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value. The greeniſh brown variegated 
agate ſeems to be of a middle nature, be- 
tween agate and jaſper. It is a beautiful 
ſpecies, and tound in youndith maſſes, 
with a ſmooth even ſurface, from two to 
fix inches iu diameter. Its texture is very 
firm, and the ſtone ſometimes of the ſame 
colour throughout, being only diſtinguith- 
able from the true jaſper by its hardncts. 
But it has moſt frequently a brownith 
green ground, . variegated with regular 
concentric circles, of a red or a finer green : 
it is alſo found irregularly clouded and 
ſpotted with the ſame or other colours, as 
white, fleſh-colour, and yellow. It is 
never entirely tranſparent in thoſe that are 
cleareſt ; and is found in different parts 
of the world, but not equally good ; for 
the European are the worſt, they being 
more coarſe, ſoft, and opaque, than thoſe 
of the Eaſt or Wett-Indies. Brooke's 
Natural Hiſt. | 

AGATE, the name of an inſtrument 
uſed by gold wire-drawers ; ſo called from 
the agate in the middle of it, which forms 
it principal part. 

AGE, in a general ſenſe, a certain 
portion, or part of duration, applied to 
ſome particular object. Thus we ſay, the 
age of the world, or the years that have 
clapſed fince the creation. 

AGES of the Wirld. Chronologers 
have generally divided -the age of the 
world into fix principal epochas ; but the 
are not agreed between themſelves wit 
regard to the number of years contained 
in each interval. Thoſe who place the 
creation fix thouſand years before the 
birth or Chriſt, make the interval between 


2262 years ; from the deluge to the call 
of Abraham, 
Abraham to the inſtitution of the Patl- 
over, 645 ; from the inftitution of the 
Paſſover to the beginning of the reign of 
Saul, 774; from Saul to the publiſhing 
of the decree of Cyrus, for the return 
of the Jews, 583; and from the decree 
of Cyrus to the birth of Chriſt, 538. 
Others who make the age of the world 
at the birth of Chriſt only four thouſand 
years, follow the chronology of the He- 


to the deluge, 1656 years ; from the de- 
luge to the call of — w&tY 426 ; from 
the call of Abraham to the going out of 
Egypt, 430; from the going out of E- 
gypt, to the foundation of the temple, 
480 ; from the foundation of the temple 
to Cyrus, 476; and from Cyrus to the 


birth of Chriſt, 532. Others again com- 
pute from the creation to the taking of 
Troy, 


the creation and the'idelvge to conſiſt of 


1198; from the call of 


brew text, and compute from the creation 
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Troy, 28 30 years ; from the taking of 
Troy to the fonndation of Rome, 420 ; 
theace to the deſtruction of Carthage by 
Scipio, 602 3 from the deſtruction of 
Carthage to the birth of Chriſt, 200 ; 
frum the birth of Chriſt to Conſtantine, 
312 5 and thence to the re-eltablifhment 
of the weſteru empire, 808. 80 that the 
interval, according to theſe chronologers, 
betwen the creation and the birth of Chaiſt, 
15 4952 Years, 

The learned Mr. Jack ſon, in his Chro- 
nological Antiquities, has carefully in- 
veltigated the ditterent epochas, and ſhewn 
the reaſons on which his computations 
arc founded. From the creation to the 
deluge, he ſays was, 2262 years ; from 
the deluge to the birth of Abraham, 1072 ; 
from the birth of Abraham to-the exodus, 
505 ; from. the exodus to the foundation 
of the temple, 579 ; from the foundation 
to the deſtruction of the temple by Ne- 
buchadnezzar, 428 ; from the deſtruction 
of the Temple to the decree of Cyrus, 51 : 


and from the decree of Cyrus to-the birth |. 


of Chriſt, 535. So that. the interval be- 
tween the-creation and the birth of Chriſt, 
coufilts oft 5432 years. Some divide the 
duration of the world into three periods, 
which they call, the age of the law of na- 
ture ; the age of the Jewiſh law; and the 
age of grace,., The firſt comprehends the 
ume between Adam and Moſes ; the ſe- 
cond the time between Moſes and Chriſt; 
and the third the years elapſed firice the 
birth of our bleſſed. Saviour. The ancient 
hillorians divided the time fince the be- 
ginning of the world into three periods, 
which they called ages. The firſt from 
the creation to the deluge which happened 
in. Greece during the reign of Ogyges : 
this they tiled the obſcure or uncertain 
age; being the hiſtory of mankind, un- 
certain during that period- The ſecond 
they. named the fabulous, os heroic age: 
it began at the Ogygian deluge, and ęx- 
tended to the firſt Olympiad ; where, Wat 
they called, the hiſtorical age commenced.. 

AGE, among hiſtorians, is frequently 
uſed to ſignify a century. 

Pretical AGKus of the World. The poets 
have made four ages, which they have 
diſtinguiſhed by the epithets of. golden, 
Plover, brazen, and iron. During the gel- 
den age, Saturn reigned in heaven, and 
juſtice and innocence on earth, The 
earth then yielded her productions with- 
out culture, and ftreams of milk and ho- 
ney flowed in every part. The it age 
commenced when men began to deviate 
from the paths of virtue, in confequence 
of which, their lives were rendered lets 
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happy. The brazen age began whdn the 
virtue and happineſs of mankind were 
itill more diminiſhed; and this gave place 
to the iron age, which commenced when 
men had deviated ſtill farther from the 
paths of virtue and happineſs. 
AGE, denqtes 2 certain period of hu- 
man lite, which is generally divided into 
tour nuges ; namely, infancy, youth, man- 
hood aud eld age. Fhe firſt extends to 
the fourteenth year ; the ſecond to the 
twenty-ftfth ; the third to the fiftteth ; 
and the tourth ts the end of lift. 

AGE; in law, certait periods in hu- 
man lite, when perſons are enabled to do 
. certain acts, which they are incapable of 
defore- A youth. of twelve years of age, 
may take the oath of allegiance; at 
fourteen, he may Chooſe his guardian 
and claim his lands held in ſoccage. 
Twenty-one is called full age, a man or 
woman being then capable of acting for 
. themſelves, and of managing their own 
attairs.. 

AGE of a tree, the time elapſed. be- 
tween its being planted and cut dowu. 
The age of a tree may be known by the 
ligneous circles viſible in its trunk, di- 
vaded horizontally by a faw : for both the 
trunk and branches of a tree acquire an- 
' nually an. augmentauon of a ligneous 
circle, or a new exterior texture of fibres. 

AGE of a Horſe, the time elapſed fince 
the animal was toaled This is eaſily diſ- 
covered by his mouth till he is eight years ' 
old, when the marks wear out. A horſe, 
like many other creatures of the brute. 
creation, has his teeth divided into» three 
ranks; his fore teeth, which are flat and 
ſmooth ; his tuſhes ; and his back teeth, 
called alſo his jaw-teeth,. or grinders, be- 
cauſe with theſe he grinds his provender. 
They are twenty-four in number, twelve 
above, and twelve below; ſtrong and dou- 
ble, with ſharp edges, till the creature 

rows old,, when they are worn much 
imoother. The firſt that grow are his 
foal-tecth,. which begin to appear 2 few 
months after he is foaled. They are 
twelve in number, fix above and ſix below; 
and are cafily diſtinguiſhed from the teeth 
that come up afterwards, by their ſmall- 
neſs and whiteneſs, not valike the fore- 
teeth of a man. When a-colt is about two 
years and a half old, he caſts the four 
middlemoſt of his foal-teeth, viz. two. 
above and two below; though ſome do not 
caſt their foal-teeth till near three years 
old. The new tecth are eafily diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the ſoal-tecth, being much ſtrong- 
| er, and almoſt twice their fize, and are 
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called the nippers or gatherers, being tifoſe 
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which the creature nips off the graſs 


when he is feeding abroad in the fields, or, 
when in the houte, gathers his hay from 
the rack. When a horſe has got theſe 
four teeth complete, he is reckoned four 
years old. When he is about three and a 
half, or in the ſpring before he is four years 
old, he caſts. four more of his foal-teeth, 
viz. two above and two below, one an each 
fide of the nippers, or middle teeth, When, 
therefore, you; look in a horſe's month, 


and ſec the four middle teeth full grown, 


and none of the fore teeth remaining. ex- 
cept the corner teeth, you may conclude 
he is four years old about April or May : 
ſome, indeed, are later colts; but this 
makes but little difference in the month. 
The tuſhes appear about the ſame time with 
the laſt - mentioned teeth, ſometimes iooner 
han theſe, and ſometimes not till the horſe 
1s full four years old. They are curved 
like the tuthes of other beatts; in a young 
horſe they have a ſharp edge all round the 
top, and on both ſides, the infide being 
ſomewhat grooved and Hattith, inclined to 
a hollowneſs. When horſes tuſhes do not 
appear till ſome time after the foal»teeth 
axe caſt, and new ones are come in their 
room, it is generally owing to the foal- 
teeth having been pulled opt before their 
time by the breeders, or other dealers in 
horſes, in order to make a colt of three 
vears old appear like one of four, that he 
may be the more ſalcable; for when any 
of the foal- teeth are pulled out, the others 
ſoon come in their place; but the tuſhes, 
having none to precede. them, cannot 
make their appearance before their proper 
time, via. when a horſe is nearly four years 
old. One of the ſureſt marks therefore to 
know a four-year, old horſe, is by his 
taſhes, which are then but very tmall, 
and ſharp on the top and edges. When a 
horſe comes five, or rather the ſpring be- 
fore he is five, the corner teeth begin to 
appear, and are at firſt but juſt equal with 
the gums, being filled with fleth in the 
middle. The tuſhes are alſo by this time 
grown to a more diſtin fize, though not 
very large; they alſo continue rough and 
ſharp on the top and edges. But the cor- 
rer teeth are now molt to be remarked : 
they differ from the middle teeth in being 
more flethy on the inſide, and the gums 
generally look rawiſh on their firit ſhooting 
out ; whereas the others do not look dif. 
coloured. The middle teeth arrive at 
their full growth in leſs than three weeks; 
but the corner teeth grow leiſarely, and 
are ſeldom much above the gums till the 
horſe is full five; they differ alſo from 
the other fare-teeth, in reſembling, in 
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ſome meaſure, a ſhell; and thence are 
called the ſhell- teeth; becauſe they envi- 
ron the fleſh in the middle half way round, 
and, as they grow, the fleſh within diſap- 
pears, leaving a diftin hollowneſs and 
openneſs on the inſide. When a horſe is 
full fiye, theſe teeth are generally about 
the thickneſs of a crown piece above the 
gums. From frye to five and a half, they 
grow about a quarter of an inch high ; 
and when a horſe is full fix, they will be 
near half an inch above the gums. The 
corner teeth in the upper jaw fall out be- 
fore-thoſe of the under; fo that the up- 
per corner teeth are ſeen before thoſe below: 
on the contrary, the tuſhes in the under 
jaw come out before thoſe of the upper, 
When a horſe is full fix years old, the hol- 
lownęſs on the inſide begins viſibly to fill 
up, and that which was at firſt fleſby, 
grows into a brownith ſpat, not unlike the 
| eye of a gricd garden-bean, - and cantinues 
ſo till he is ſeven, with only this differ- 
ence, that the tooth is more filled up and 
even, and the mark or ſpot becomes faint, 
and of a lighter colour. At eight the 
mark in moſt horſes is quite worn out, 
though ſome retain the veſtiges of it for a 
long time; and thoſe who have not had a 
good deal of experience may ſometimes be 
decerved, and take a horſe of nine or ten 
years old for one of eight, Ir is only at 
this time, when a horſe is paſt mark, that 
we can eaſily err in knowing the age of a 
horſe; for whatever practices are uſed ta 
make a young horſe look older than he 
really is, by pulling out the foal-treth be- 
fore their time, may be diſcovered by feel- 
ing along the edges where the tuthes grow, 
as they may be felt in the gums before the 
corner teeth appear ; whereas, if the cor- 
ner teeth become viſible ſome months be- 
fore the tuſhes rife in the gums, there is 
reaſon to ſuſpeR that the foal-teeth have 
been pulled out at three years old. It will 
be unnecef{ary to take particular notice of 
the tricks uted by dealers, in order te 
make a falſ: mark in a horſe's mouth, by 
hollowing the tooth with a graver, and 
burning a mark with a ſmall hot iron; 
becauſe thoſe who are acquainted with the 
true marks, will caſily diſcover the cheat 
by the ſize and colour of the teeth, by the 
roundneſs and bluntneſs of the tuſhes, by 
the colour of the falſe mark, which is ge- 
nerally blacker and more impreſſed than 
the ti ue mark, and by many other vifi- 
ble tokens which denote the advanced age 
of a horſe, Gibſon on Horſes. 
AGE of the Min, in aſtronomy, the 
number of days elapſed fince the laſt new 


moon; to find which, add together the 


epact, 
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paſt, the day of the current month, and 
he number for the month ; the ſum, if it 
xceeds not 29, is the age bf the moon; 
ot if it be more, 'deduct 29 from it in 
onths which haye but 30 — and 30 
thoſe which have 31 days, the remain» 
r will be the moon's age, See Evace. 
The number to be added for each month 
as follows : for January o, February 2; 
farch 1, April 2, May 3, June 4, foly 
„ Auguſt 6, September 8, October 8, 
Lovember 10, and December 10. At. 
e end of 19 years, the moon's age re- 
urns upon the ſame day of the month, but 
alls mort of the preciſe time of the 
ay. 
AEN DA, among merchants, a me- 
orandur book, in which all the bufineſs 
be tranſacted, both at home and abroad, 
| ſer down. | in 
AGENT, in a general ſenſe, any thing 
hat acts and produces an effect. 
AGENT, in mechanics and philoſophy, 
body, or any power in general, which 
roduces or tends. to produce any effect by 
s actual motion, or tendency to motion. 
e the articles Power and Ac rox. 
AGENT, among merchants, one in- 
ruſted with the management of an affair, 
who tranſacts the bufinefs of another, 
Moral AGENT, a rational creature, 
»pable of regulating Ris actions by a cer- 
in rule. ml 

AGENT zd Patient, in law, a perſon 
ho is at once the doer of a thing, and the 
arty to whom it is done. Thus when a 
an who is indebted to another, makes 
is creditor his executor, and dies, the 
xecutor may retain ſo much af the goods 
f the deceaſed as will ſatisfy his debt; 
y which means he becomes agent and 
atient; that is, the perſon who both pays 
ad receives the debt. 
AGGLUTINANTS, in pharmacy, a 
eneral name for all medicines of a gluti- 
ous or viſcous nature ; which, by adher- 
ig to the ſolids, contribute greatly to re- 
air their loſs. . 

AGGLUTINANTS, among ſurgeons,” 
ppical remedies of a glutinous texture, as 
he turpentines, farcocolla, 1finglafſs, &c. 


AGGRAVATION, the action of 
eigbtening a fault, or rendering it more 
riminal, | 


AGGREGATE, in a general ſenſe, rhe 
Im of ſeveral things added together, or 
he collection of them into one total. Thus 
tural bodies are the aggregate or aſſem- 
ages of corpuſcule:, united together by 
he principle of attraction; and the ag- 
regate of the ſeveral quantities is the ſum 
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'  AGGRESSOR, ir law, the perſbn who 
n thequarrel; or gave the firſt aſſault. 

| It is of the utmoſt importance 0 know 
| whieh of the two parties is really the ag- 
| grefloxr, aud 'necardingly this matter "is 
Ürictly enquired into by the cott. 
- ® AGINCOUR I Battle of, in T4 y 
in the'reign of Henry V. Henry fin ing 
the patles clear, forded the river between 
St. Quintin and Peronne, and advaycing to 
' Blagney, perceived the whole French ar- 
m bn the march towards Rouſenuville and 
Agimcourt, Which lay in his route to Ca- 
lais. He now faw his diſiculties encreaſe, 
and began to repent of the raſhneſs of his 


Q 


conduct. He found himſelf in the midit 


| of an enemy's country, during the ſevereſt 
ſeaſin of the year, at the bend of an hand- 
ful of men, exhauſted by diſtemper and 
fatigue, deſtitute of proviſion and proper, 
accommodation, white a prodigious army, 
amounting to one — thouſand fight-! 
ing men, blocked up the paſſage to the on- 
ly place where he could expett to find ſhel- 
ter and aſſiſtance. In this emergency, he 
ſent a meſſage” to the French conſtable, H. 
fering to 'reffore”Harfleur, and repair alf* 
the damage he had done to the French, 
nay even to give fectirity that he would? 


never again attempt to invade France, if 


they would allow him to pas  uninolefted; 
to Calais. Such was the offer made by the 
Black Prince, when he found himſelt fur- 
rounded at Poitiers ; and the anſwer which. 
Edward received was the ſame which they, 
now returned to Henry ; they rejected his 
offer, and propoſed that he and his army 
ſhovld ſubmit at diſcretion. When he 
treated this propoſal with Uifdain, ' they | 
ſent three heralds to defy him to battle, 
leaving the time and place to his choice: 
he replied, that weakened and fatigued as” 
he was, he would not ſeek an engagement; . 
but as he intended to continue his route to 
| Calais, they might attack him when and 
where they ſhould think proper to chuſe 
the ſcene of action. Then they took poſt. 
between Roufſeavville and Agincourt, and 
gave him notice that they would engage 
him on the rwenty-fifth day of October. 
As he could not poſſibly avoid an action, he 
accepted the challenge and preſcnted the 
herald who brought it with à gratification 
"of a rich robe and two hundred. crowns, 
Daring this interval of three days, he took 
all the precautions which” the experience of 
the moſt able commander could have dicta · 
ted. He procured for his ſoldiers fuch re- 
freſhment as the nature of their fituation 
would afford: he ordered their weapons 
and armovr to be refitted and repaired : he 


{theſe quantities. Sce Sum. 
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invented a Kind of ſharp ſtakes for the de- 
fence 
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fence of the archers;: he continued night 
and day upon horſeback, riding r 
the lines to animate the ſoldiers, and ſu- 
perintend the arconumy of the camp : he 
encouraged the army with hopes of ſuccets, 
by reminding them of - the great victories 
obtained in France by their forefathers ; 
ifluriug them that the enemy, though nu- 
m ron, Were raw, undiſciplined, and im- 
prudent ; and he gave them plainly u un- 
dcritand, chat they had no refource from 
death or ca Xivity, — in the extraordina 
eflorts of their own valour, His atfabili- 
ty, activity, and confidence, inſpired the 
diert with ſuch reſolut ion and ardour, 
that fax from dreading the number of the 
foe, they withed eagerly for the battle, and 
bare their diſtreſſes with heroic patience, 
in hopes of beingrelicved by a ſpeedy vie- 
tory. Indeed they fremed to have loſt all 
— ſeuſe of diſtinction in numbers; for, on 
the, day that preceded, the battle, David 
Gam, a Welch Captain whom the king 
had ſent to obſerve the poſture of the ene- 
Th being interrogated by his majeſty con- 
2 cexning the number of the French army, 
- pe vilicd, with great compoſure,” that there 
are Was number engugh. to be Killed, enough 
root 49 be taken priſoners, and enough to run 
cet ay. While Henry, thus ated the part 


un of an, able and diligent commander, the 


French ollicers ſpent their time in reſt and 


rejoieiug. When they conſidered the 


handſul of Eugluh, who did not exceed 
f5urtcen thouſand enfeebled wretches, half 
dead, with tamine aud, diſraſe, they look» 
ed upon the victory as having already de- 
clared in their favour. They are even ſaid 
to have played at dice for the Engliſh pri- 
ſoners before they were taken, and to have 
ſent orders to the neighbouring villages to 
prepare lodging for thoſe firangers ; on 
the morning of the engagement, their in- 
folence and preſumption. roſe, to ſuch a 
pite h, that they detached another herald 
to Henry, to know what he propoſed to give 
for his ranſom. This intult he received 
with the moſt contemptuous moderation, 
deſiring the meſſenger to tell thoſe that 
ſent him, a little time would decide to 
whom. the ranſom would belong. On the 
day appointed forthe decifion of this great 
conteſt, both armics were drawn up at 
break of day in order of battle; and the 
conſtable D'Albret, who commanded the 
French, committed an error which was 
altogether incxcuſable, in chuſing a narrow 
piece of ground, flanked by a rivulet and 
a thick wood, where he could not extend 
his front ſo as to encloſe the Englith ; 
where his cavalry could not act, and his 


ſuperiority of number, inſtead of being 
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an advantage, was an incumbrance ang 
misfortune, He divided his army into 
three bodies, and he himſelf commande 
| the van, accompanied by the dukes- of 
Orleans and Bourbon, the counts of Ey, 
Vendome, and Richemont, the famoy 
' marechal de Boucicaurt, the great malter a 
the .croſs-bows, the lord Dampierre admi. 
ral of France, the dauphin D' Auvergne, 
and ſeveral other oſicers. The ſecond line 
was commanded by the duke of Alcncon, 
'athifted by the duke of Bar, the counts of 
Vaudemont, Nevers, Salines, Rouſh, and 
Grand Pre. At the head of the third body 
were the counts of Marle, Damponartin, 
Faquenberg, and the fieur de Lauroy. 
While the French were employed in ar- 
ranging, theſe lines, which ſtood ſo thick 
that the ſoldiers had not room to uſe their 
weapons, Henry concealed four hundred 
lances in a wood upon the right, and about 
two hundred and fifty choice archers on the 
left, in a low meadow covered with buſhes, 
In order to extend his front equal to that of 
the enemy, he was obliged to form his 


little army into one line: the right wing 


commanded by the duke of Vork, with the 
lords. Beaumont,, Willoughby, and Stan- 
hope, was advanced a little way before the 
center, which the king took under his own 
conduct, attended by his brother the duke 
of Glouceſter, the carl Mareſchal, and the 
young earl of Suffolk, whoſe father had 
died at Hartleur. The left, which may be 
denominated the rear, as it had not ad- 
vanced fo far as the other two diviſions 
| was left under the direction of the duke of 
Exeter, and nothing could be more pru- 
dent than this difoottion, which was made 
by the advice of Sir Thomas Erpyngham, 
a renowned ſoldier, who acted as Henry's 
marſhal, and was the perſon who afterwards 
gave the fignal for the attack. The king 
himſelf appeared in the front of the line, 
mounted on a ftately white courſer, in 
ſplendid armour, with a golden crown 
fixed by way of creſt to his helmet; four 
royal banners were diſplayed before him; 
he was followed by a great number of led 
horſes in rich capariſons, and ſurrounded 
by the chief officers of the court and army. 
Whether the French generals were ſtartled 
at the admirable diſpoſition, and firm 
countenance of the Engliſh, or had receiv- 
ed orders to avoid, a battle, certain it is, 
they ſtood in array, at the diſtance of tuo 
hundred and fifty paces, without proceed - 
ing to the attack; and the king of Eng- 
land began to imagine their intention was 
to ſtarve him into a ſurrender, This was 
the wiſeſt tourſe they could have taken; 
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and muſt have been attended with _” 
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had Henry continued inactive; for bis 
provitions were already quite exhauſted, 
and the weather was ſo rainy that it would 
dare becn impratticable to Keep the field 
much longer. Perceiving this drift, and 
anſcious of his own fituation, he ordered 
de archers to ſtrike their ſtakes, which 
dey planted by way of paliſadoes in the 
rot and Bank ; fo that they could ad- 
ance before and retire behind them occa- 
nally, He rode along the line, exhort- 
ng and encouraging the ſoldiers io behave 
ike Engliſhmen. . Then alightiag from 
is horſe, he toob his ſtation in, the main 
dr, and commanded Sir Thomas Er- 
yagham to throw up his trancheon as the 
gnal for the attack. 
ailing a loud ſhout, advanced againſt the 
nemy ; but Henry fearing they would be 
put of breath before they could come to 
loſe fight, ordered them to halt about 
id-way, and there the archers planted 
heir piquets, to ſecure them from the 
'rench cavalry, The battle was begun 
ya flight of arrows, which did great exe- 
ution, becauſe the enemy ſtood fo thick 
hat every ſhaft took place, and even pene- 
ated the armour of the Frenchmen at 
The Engliſh bow-men had advan- 
d beyond their ſtakes to make this genc- 
pl diſcharge ; but ſteing the enemy's ca- 
airy in motion to attack them, they re- 
red within their paliſadoes, with admira- 
le order and dexterity, and plied the aſ- 
lants fo warmly and cloſcly, that they 
gan to fall into confufion. The troops 
bat lay in ambuſh on the right and left, 
arging them ſuddenly in flank, com- 
Icted the diforder: at the ſame time the 
chers flinging their bows, ruſhed out 
on them with their battle axes and dag- 
rs, and a terrible ſlaughter enſued; 
hoough this front line of the French 
Mhſted of the beſt troops, animated by 
e preſence and example of fo many no- 
rmen, and was commanded by the con- 
ble in perſon, it could not ſuſtain the 
petuoſity of the attack, and being once 
ordered, all oppofition was at an end: 
trom being able to rally, they had not 

m to turn, and were fo encumbered 
th one another, that they themſelves 
tributed to the victory of the Englith, 
o flayghtered them in heaps, until 
r arms were tired with the works of 

nage. Though the conſtable, with a 

at numher of principal officers, was 
n, and the firſt line of the French en- 
ly routed, the battle continued till 

decided ; and the ſecond line, com- 

ade by the Duke of Alencon, ſtood 

and eager te engage. The Englith 


The whole line ; 
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| who were fatigued with action, tetirinx 
behind the mam body, to rake breath 
and form themſclves anew, Henry in 
perſon led up his. d:vifion to the charge, 
| and being animated by the ſucceſs of his 
tirit ettort, (added to his natural courage 
and vivacuy) performed exploits of va- 
flour which equally aftoniſhed his own' 
foldicrs and thoſe of the enemy. While 
he thus exened hunſelf, in a manner 
that did much more honour to his perſo- 
nal proweſs. than to his conduct, eightern 
French knights, who had engaged in an 
aſſociation to take bim dead or alive, 
made their way ſword in hand, to the 
place were he fou at, and one of them 
ſtunned him with the blow of his battle- 
ax, which, however, did not penetrate 
his helmet. Jn all probability he -muſt 
have falled a ſacrifice to the determined 
reſolution of thoſe aſſociates, had not 
David Gam the Welch Captain, and 
two other officers of the fame nation, 
'ruſhed between him and the affailants, 
and loſt their lives in his defence. When 

he. recollected his fpirits, he found thoſe 

three gallant ſoldiers dying of the wounds 

they had received, and knighted them as 

hoy lay , upon the. field of battle. The 

eighteen French knights were killed to 
a man; and Henry ſtill more ſtimulated 

by the danger he had eſcaped, ruſhed in- 

to the midſt of the enemy with redoubled 

impetuohty, until he and his brother 

Gloceſter, who fought by his fide, found 
themſelves quite ſeparated from the troops 

they commanded. In this hazardous h- 

tuation, Glouceſter was felled to the 

ground by the ſtroke of a mace ; and 

Henry covering him with his ſhield, ſuſ- 

tained the ſhock of a whole hoſt of aſ- 

ſailants, until the Duke of York came to 

his rchief. At that very inſtant he re- 

ceived a blow upon the head, that made 

him ſtagger and fall upon his knees; but 

he ſprang up in a moment, and laid the 

aggreſſor at his fert. His troops infpired 

by his example to a degree of enthuſiaſm, 

ruſhed forward as one man with irreſiſtible 

fury, which bore down all before them, 

9 diſordered the enemy in ſuch a man- 

ner, that all the endeavours of their offi- 

cers could not reduce them to form, or 

perſuade them to oppoſe the career of the 

Engliſh. The Duke of Alencon ſeeing 

his diviſion in danger of being totally - 
defeated reſolved to make one attack that 

ſhould, either reſtore the battle, or ſave 

him the mortification of ſurviving the 

diſgrace of his country. He put himſelf 


at the head of fome choſen volunteers, 
aud cutting his way to the ſpot where 


Henry 
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ſought, exclaimed that he * 


the Duke of Alencon; then ruthing 
ypon the Engliſh monarch, clett 
bis crown with the firit ſtroke of his 
ſword : he had not an opportunity of 
repeating the blow ; for Henry returned 
the ſalutation in ſuch a manner as brought 
him to the ground; and with his own 
hand flew two of his followers. He en- 
deavoured to fave the life of Alencon ; 
but the guards were fo exaſperated at his 
attempt, that they diſpatched him imme- 
dietely, before the King could interpoſe 
eflectually in his behalf. After the death 
of this nobleman, the French made no 
oppoſition ; but either endeavoured to fave 
themſelves by flight, or voluntarily of- 
fered their throats ta the laughter. 

AGIO, in commerce, a- term chiefly 
uſed in Holland, and at Venice, to ſig- 
nify the difference between the value of 
bank ſtock and the current coin. The 
agio, in Holland, is generally three or 
four per, cent. And at Rome it 15 from 
fifteen to twenty-five per cent; but at 
Veuice the agio is fixed at twenty per 
cent. 

AGIO is alſo uſed to fignify the pro- 
fit ariſing from diſcounting notes, bills of 
exchange, &c. 

AGISTMENT, or AGISTATION, 
in law, ſignifies the taking in other peo- 
ple's cattle to graze at fo much per week. 
The term is peculiarly uſed for taking 
cattle to feed in the king's foreſts, as well as 
from the profits arifing from that practice. 

AGISTMENT, is likewiſe uſed in a 
metaphoricat ſenſe to ſignify any tax, 
burden, or charge. Thus the tax levied 
for repairing the Banks of Romney Marſh, 
was called agiſtamentum. 

AGISTOR, or AGISTATOR, an 
officer belonging to foreſts, who has the 
care of the cattle taken in to be grazed, 
and who levies the monies due on that 
account. They are generally called queſt 
takers, or gift-takers, and are created 
'by letters patent. Each royal foreſt has 
four agiſtors. 

AGITATORS, in hiſtory, certain of- 
ficers ſet up by the army in England, in 
1647, totake care of its intereſts. Crom- 
well joined the agitators in order to pro- 
mote his own intereſts; and accordingly 
cauſed them to be aboliſhed as foon as his 
own power was ſufficiently eſtabliſhed. 

AGNUS Gafus, or the chaſte-tree, in 
botany, a ſmall tree, or rather ſhrub, 
with {tough branches, digitated narrow | 
leaves, and monopetalous purpliſh flowers, 
ſtanding in ſpikes on the taps of the branch- 


co, followed by oblong whitith feeds, It 
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is 4 native ofthe warmer climates, and cy: 
tivated in ſome of our gardens. The ſeeds 
of this plant were formerly confidered x 
antiphrodifiacs z experiente does not dif. 
cover in them any ſuch 'virtve, and ſome 
have even aſcribed to them an oppoſite ten- 
dency. 

But of whatever kind their virtues are, 
they do not, from their ſenſible qualities, 
appear to be very confiderables Leu 
Hiftory of the Materia Medica. 

AGNUS DEI, 1n the Roman church, 
a cake of wax, ſtamped with the figure of 
a lamb ſupporting a croſs. Thefe are con- 
ſecrated with great ſolemnity, and they 
diſtributed to the people. The words are 
pure Latin, and ſignify /amb of Cod; 1 
name given it from te figure imprefled 
upon it. 

AGNUS Sqtbicus, the Scythian Tam, 
in natural hiſtory, the name of a fitition 
plant, toſembling a lamb, ſuppoſed to groy 
in Tarcary. 

AGON, among the ancients, implie 
any diſpute or conte, whether it had 1. 
gard to bodily exerciſes, or the accom- 
pliſhments of the miad: and therefor 
poets, muſicians, painters, &c. had thei 
agonics, as well as the athletz. Game 
of this kind werecelebrated at moſt of the 
pagan feltivals, with great ſolemnity, e- 
ther annually, or at certain periods d 
years. Among the latter were celebratel 
at, Athens, the ogon gymnicus, the apt 
nemeus, inſtituted by the Argives in the 
fifty-third Olympiad, and the agen gym 


pins, inſtituted, by Hercules, 430 year 


before the firtt Olympiad. The Roman 
in imitation of the Greeks, inſtitcted cons 
teſts of this kind. The emperor Aurelia 
eſtabliſhed one under the name of agen ſol 
the conteſt of the ſun ; Dioclefian anothe, 
which he called agon capitolins. which wy 
celebrated every Won year, after tit 
manner of the Olympic games. 

AGON alſo hgnified one of the min- 
ters employed in the heathen ſacrifices 
and whoſe pufineſs it was to firike the 
victim. | ' 

AGONALITA, among the ancient Rs 
mans, folemn feaſts celebrated in hon 
of the god Janus, or, according to forth 
in honour of the god Agonius, whom tit 
Romans always invoked before they us 
dertook any enterprize of importance. 

AGONITHETA, in ancient hiſtory 
the prehdent or magiſtrate who preſic 
at the ſacred games, and adjudged the 
prizes to the victors. 8 

* AGONY, among phyficians, extrem 
pain, or the utmoſt efforts of nature fir 
pling witha diſcaſe. 
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* AGRA, the capital city of the pro- 
vince of Agra, in Indoſtan, or Hindoſtan. 
It is ſeated on the river Semina, and 3 
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commendations of Cyrus, the eſtimation 


in which agriculture was held 
groat men. 


by e 
Hieron, king of Hraguſe, 


ane of the greateſt cities of the Indies, | did not think it beneath. his dignity. ts 


being nine miles in length, The houſes of 
the great men are very beautiful and well 
built ; bur thoſe of private perſons are 
mean. They ſtand at a diſtance from each 
other, and axe hid by the walls which ſur- 
found them, for fear their women. ſhould 
be ſeen, . The moſt remarkable things are 
the palace, aud the fige ſepulehres near 
the city. The palace, Which is built of 
ſtone, is four mites in compaſs, and is full 


of ornaments of gold and other precious ; 


materials, finely wrought ; fo that it may 
be reckoned one of the wonders of the 
world. The city has eight hundred baths, 
and ſrven hundred moſques. _ The ſepul- 
chres about the city, are very fine; and 


there is not an eunuch af the King's haram, | 
but is very ambitious of rearing a magni» | 


ficent one; for they commonly amaſs 
great riches, and hardly,knowing what to 


q 


do with their money, uſe it in building | 


fepulchres to preſerve their memory. The 
inhabitants are very numerous, and chief. 
ly Mahometans, though there are a vaſt 
number of Pagans, and fojne reckon 
twenty- five thouſand Chriſtian families. 
Hh is a place of great traffic and reſort for ; 
the Chineſe, Perftans, and diſtagt 1mha- 
bitants of India. IN 

AGRARIAN, in a general fenfe, im- 
plies ſomething belonging to or connected | 
with, lands. The word is derived from 
the Latin, ager, a ficld, _. 

AR ART. 
mans, thoſe laws relating to the divifion 


aud dittribution of !angs; and of theſe there 


were a great number, but that called the 
Arrarian law, by way of eminence, was 
publiſhed by Spurius Cafhus, about the 
year of Rome 268, for dividing the can- 
quered lands equally among all the citizens, 


and limiting the number of acres each . 5 


tizen might e oy: * 8 
T., in law, the conſent 


AGREEM 


of two or nora perſons to any thipg done,'| 


er to be dane. . 
AGRICULTPVRE,: in a general ſenſe, 
im ies the axt of rendering the earth fer- 
tle by tillage and 8. * 
Ii, is dexived from the Latin word, agsi- 
label of ogy” a geld, and 


In che moſt cylightened ages; doen: of 
Hulbandry, were written by men whoſe. 
exalicd, Hation fufhiciently indicates the! 
high valte then ſes _ — 
taught. enophon, equally diftinguz 
in philoſophy and in arins, ſbewe, by bus 


AN Laws, among the Ro- 


write upon this eſſential art, for the bene- 
fit of his ſubjecta. The chiefs of the t- 
2 republics in the world, Cata, con 
ul of Rome, and Mago, ſufes of Carthage, 
22 * of their time in teaching tha 
art of hutbaudrg. Fhaſe pieces a, in 
tho opinion of the an ĩonta, tha beſt caleu⸗ 
lated for explainingroral atfairs. Amid 
the Aftatic hnxury, and that of the Roman 
empire, valuable treati ſes of hutbangry ape 
peared, written by. Attalys, king of Pers 
gamus ; by. Archelaus, king of © is 
cia; by Valerius Aſiaticus, who was jug 
eil worthy f the empire, aſten the 


| of Caligula ; and by the emperor Albings- 


Some few fragments of the Greeks are the 
firſt rudiments of huſbandry. upon record g 
and the eldes Cato is the moſt ancient Lav 
tin author whoſe writings vwpon this inte- 
reſting ſubiect have reached our hands. His 
inſtructions are very judicious, but tos 
conciſe. Varro added elegenes of language 
to an improved; Treatiſe of Agricultuxe g 
and ſbon after him, Virgil publithed bi 

juſtly admired Geoxgicy ; by far dhe m 

laboured ad highly 6e b of, all his 
works: theſe, indeed, he had molt at 
heart; and upon theſe he-ghoſe ta reſt his 
fy Colymella after wards 


57 


thas ſince his ume. The irwuntiens of th 

barbgrous nations of 4he north, unacduaint- 

ed with the ſweets of ſaciety, avd the 
ſoon abob 
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mas learned an improved Erben 
— — 22 
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dle bag gran” 

| werg writegs of gregt 

wats , 

art. 1 Worlidge, velyns 
N. 4 did honour to che age, 
and proved highly beneficial to their coun” 
"ay. In France, c . 


r 
thonght this ſubject worthy of their pens, 
aud gave their country the Maiſons Ruſtiques, 
a work which, afterwards perfected by 


a third phyſician, has undergone nu- 


merous'editions, Nor does that country 
now by any means .loſe ſight of this im- 
portant ſubject; Duhamel has ſince pub- 
limed many excellent treatiſes on huſ- 
bandry. In Switzerland, a ſocjety eſta- 
blithed at Berne has already favoured the 
world with ſuch ſpecimens of the great 
judgment- of its illuſtrious members, as 
leave no room to doubt but that their 
diſtinguiſhed care and affiduity will be a 
laſting ſource of advantages to all man- 
kind. The general ſpirit of improvement 
In- agriculture, ſo remarkably exerted in 
the different nations of Europe, calls 
upon us not to loſe that ſuperiority which 
the happineſs of our conſtitution and cli- 
mate have given us. The ſocicty of im- 
rovers in the knowledge of agriculture 
n Scotland, will ever deſerve fincere 
thanks for many proofs of that truly 


laodable ſpirit which conſults the general 


good of mankind. The ſociety in Dub- 
In have diſtinguiſhed themſelves ſo re- 
markably by their ſound and unbiaſſed 
julgment and aſſiduity, in promoting the 
real intereſt of their country, ' that the 
parliament -of that kingdom. are now be- 
come their patrons, and have, with - a 


truly public ſpirit, ordered large ſums 
for carrying into execution their uſeful ' 


Wefigns. Their obſervations, replete with 
excellent inſtructions, want only to be 


<ontinued and increaſed. The London 
ſociety for the - encouragement of arts, 
manufactures, and commerce, is formed 


wpon a plan ſo univerſally beneficent, and 
directed by gentlemen qt ſuch high rank, 
and preat abilities, as, when we conſider that 
they actually take every opportunity, which 
prudence and intelligence can ſuggeſt, to 

mote the laſting welfare of their fel- 
ow-citizens, ſcarcely leaves room for any 


farther with, unleſs it be, that they would | 


Impart to the whole world ſome portion 


of their treaſures of uſeful knowledge. 
It is well known that the real ſtrength 


of every country depends upon its popu- 


lation 3 and a little acquamtance with 


the principles of ſound-pelicy will thew, 
that the only ſolid balis of a numerous 


Population is agriculture, Without this, 


"the ſubſiſtence of a nation is precarious, 
"Uncertainty of ſubſiſtence hinders peo- 

le from marrying, and even induces them 
to quit their native-doil. Huthandmen, 
"whoſe children are their riches, © are of all 
perſons, the fitteſt and moſt: inclined to 
propagate their ſpecies» Trade, though 


| 


— 
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a great, is but a ſecondary, ſource of 
wealth, and will, if carried too far, de- 
{troy the parent which. gave it birth, by 
diminſhing agriculture, depopulating the 


country, and annthilating, by degrees, 
that ellentially neceſſary laſs of men 
who cultivate the earth, The eaſe with 
which the artificers of luxury live, ſedu- 
ces the indigent peaſant, draws him te 
towns and cities, and the country is de- 
ſerted. But if agriculture be proper| 
countenanced, encouraged, and put in 10 
flourithing a ſtate as to afford a comfor- 
table ſubſiſtence to the very great num- 
bers that may be employed in it, the 
huſbandman will nat forſake the ſolid 
occupation of his. forefathers, to which he 
has been trained up; commerce will not 
exceed the bounds within which it ought 
to keep ; luxury, that bane of mankind, 
will be effectually checked; and a mar- 
tial ſpirit will animate every free-born 
youth. 

Thoſe who ſuppoſe à country life is 
repugnant to politeneſs, are ſurely much 
miſtaken. True politeneſs, the moſt cor- 
dial aftection, the fincereſt friendſhip, and 
unfeigned courteſy, without the grimace 
of ſtrained compliments, have often been 
found among the labouring rural race, 
inhabitants of cottages. - | 

y proper application to agriculture, 
the philoſopher, from whom we muſt x- 
pect the greateſt improvements, will have 
A n opportunity of gratifying his 

re, by enlarging his knowledge of na- 
ture: the individual, who puts in prac- 
tice the diſcoveries of the philoſopher, 
will find the ſureſt way of increaſing his 
fortune ; and the ſovereign, who dizects 
and favours the labours of all, will c{ta- 
bliſh his power, independant of all others, 


ken. Agriculture may be ſubdividęd into 


different ſoils required to be tilled :; 
1. Arable lands of all kinds. 
2. Lands employed in paſturage, whe- 
ther meadow, marſhy, or boggy. 
3. Wood-lands, or thoſe laid out in 
nurſeries, plagtations, foreſts, woods, &c. 
SAND, CLAN, Loan, Warart, Ban- 
LEY, PLOUGHING, SOWING, &c. 
.AGRIMON L, in botany, the name 
of a hairy plant; with Winged Ieaves, 
compoſed, of - oblong indented ſegment, 
with ſmaller portions between, ſe on d- 
dle ribs which ſtand alternately on; the 
ſtalk : on the top grows a like ſpike of 
pentapetalous yellow lowers, followed ty 


Aittle burs, contaipiug, each, one or two 
ſeeds. It is perennia!, and grows wild in 
hedges, 


upon a foundation Which cannot be ſha- 


three. different parts, compreheuging the 
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hedges, and about the fides of fields; 
The leaves of agrimony have a ſlightly 
ditturith roaghith taſte, accompanied with 
an agreeable, though very weak aroma» 
tic favour. The flewers are, in fm-ll, 
ſtrunger and more agreeable than the 
leaves, and in taſte lomewhat, weaker, 
They readily give out their virtues. both 
to water and to rectified ſpirit : the leaves 
impart to the former a grreniſh yellow; 
to the latter a deep, green colour : the 
flowers yield thrix own deep yellow tinc- 
ture to both menſtrua. In diſtillation 
with water, there ariſes a -very ſmall 
portion of a yellowiſh cflential oil, which 
ſmclls ſtrongly and agreeably of the herb. 
Agrimony is one of the milder corrobo- 


raats ; and in this intention is ſometimes | 


employed, eſpecially among thẽ common 
p-ople, againſt habitual diarrhæas, and 
cachectie, and other indi ſpoſit ions from a 
lax fate of the ſolids : infuſions of the 
leaves, Which are not ongrateful, may be 
drank as tea. It is fometimes, joined | 
with other ingredients in dict drinks, for 
purifying the blond; and in pectoral apo- 
ems. Lewis's Hiflory of the Materia M- 
dica. 

AGRIMOIDES, in botany, is the 
name of a genus of plants with roſacequs 
flowers, growing in fome of the moun- 
tainous parts of Italy, and agreeing in 
their medicinal virtues with the agri- 
m-ny deſcribed in the preceding article. 

AGRIPPA, a name givew by the an- 
client as well as modern phyſicians, to 
children born with their feet foremoſt. 
Ser DELIVERY. 

*AGRIPPINA, the daughter of- Ger- 
manicus, the fiſter ot Caligula, and the 
mother of Nero, was extremely beautiful 
and witty, qualities Which the rendered 
{ubſervieat to her debaucheries and am- 
dition. She was thrice married; the laſt 
time to the emperor Claudius, her uncle, 


whom the, poiſoned, in order to raiſe” 


Nero to the throne., Being. told, that 
Nero would one time or other put her to 
death, “ No, matter, ſhe replied, let 
him kill me, provided he does but; 
* reign.” At length, what had been told 
her came to-paſs 3 Nero ſent his guards: | 
tz ſtab her; and, as the centurion fol- 
lowed her with his ſword in his hand, 
Agrippina cried, “Strike firſt this belly, 
« tor,praducing ſuch a monſter as Nero.“ 

AGROSLOGRAPHY, among natura- 
une, the hiſtory, or deſcription of grafles 
- dcheuchzer has publiſhed à trratiſe un- 
der tlie title of Agcoltographia, contain- 
ing an accurate deſeript! In of ſeveral 
hundred ſpecics of graſs, 
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1 gular kind it is atten 


AGU 
* — among phyficians, an 
inaptitude to f a trouble ſome ſymptom 
of teveriſh — diſorder s. 

AGRTPNIA, in the Greek chure 
the vigil of any of the: greater feſtivals. 
| AGUAGUIN, in botany, the name 
of a ſhrub, whole leaves retemble thoſe 
of our lilac. It is à native of Aries; 
| where it is greatly evteemed for its — 
mic and valnerary qualities. 

AGUE, a general name for all 
dical fe vera which, according to the. dif 
lerent times of the returns of the feverith 
paroxyſm, are denominated tertian- _— 
tan, aud quotidian. - - 

Tertian AGUE, is that which armeks 
the perſon every other day. 

There is no fever which diſcovers The 
nature and genius of the febrile mot om 
in general, and which at the ſame time 
infoſts the veſſe ls and nervous parts, o 
much as the tertian. It ſpares neither 
age, temperament, nor ſex. When this 
ſpecies of antermitning fover is of the re- 
with the follow- 
ing ſywptoms : at feſt the head achs, he 
| limbs ſeem weary, there is a pain m the 
loins about the firtt vertebra of the backs 

and which afcends towards the eprgaſtrromy 
with a painful ſenſe of a tenfion in the 
hypocondria, and 4 7 coftivenets of. wh 
hve = This is -foreveded by à c. 
of the external parts, elpeciaſty"oP 
the noſe-and ears, a ſtemching, 2 
ſhivering, and ſhaking, ſometimes 
much as to make the bed fremble under” 
| the patient; the pulſe is mall, contradted, 
and weak; ſometimes the patient is trou- 
bled with- thirſt then- follows a nauſea 
with. a fruitleſs reaching to vomit: j/ buy 
} ſometimes a pituitous, bilious, or greety 
matter is brought up, commonly joined 
with 2 troubleſome cough, and an expec- 
| toration- of phlegm, derived from the acid, 
clam crudities of.the ſtomach ; to-theſs 
ſucc an anxious, burning and dry 
heat, which the whole body 
che face, which was collapſed and pale, 
the contracted, rigid king and the _ 
empty veſſels of the hands æud feet, 
gin ta riſe, grow red and» turgid g the 
pulſe becomes more full and quick, reſt- 
leſſneſs inereates, the breathing is more 
diſnecult, and: the ty with his eyes 
almoſt cloſed, begins to talk 2 little 
wildly. In. ſome time the ſymptoms be- 
| gin to abate, the heat becomes mild, the 
1 ſkin relazes and becumes moith ; the urine 
is of a flame colour, bur without ſedt- 
| ment; the pulſe is moderate, and” them a 
cent breaking out, terminates the pa- 


— 


| 


roxylim. The duration. of the fu id whe 
L 2 certain x 
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certain ſometimes it ends in ten or 
eleven hours, and ſometimes not in twenty- 
four. On the intercalary day, the body 
is Hill feeble and coldith, with a diſpoſit ion 
to ſhiver 4 the pulle 3s flow and weak ; 
the wine is turbid and - depoſits a fedi- 
ment, or there is 2 nuvecula, which thews 
a diſpoſition thereto, 

The baſtard, or ſpurices Tertian Ac vs is 
attended with, milder ſymptoms, the heat 
is not ſo burning, the vomiting is not ſo 
frequent, and the urine is not ſo high co- 

loured ; but then it is more hngering, 
and on the intermediate day there is a 
latfirude and want of appetite. This at- 
teekymen of an inactive diſpoſition, and 
women whoſe bodies are of a looſe tex- 
tute, in the autumnal ſeaſons Ihe fit of 
the wrregular tertian obſerves no particular 
time) for it ſometimes comes on in the 
morning, ſometimes in the afternoon, in 
the evening, or at midnight. The pa- 
roxyſm is ſometimes longer, ſometimes 
ſhorter ; the urine lets fall no ſediment 
within the time of remiffion or inter- 
miſſion ; the ſweating is either too ſpar- 
ing or too profuſe, When the fit is off 


| ſeveral remarkable ſymptoms often appear, 


ms looſeneſs, a bleeding at the noſe, 
nefs at the Romach, a violent heart- 
bun, or pains in the belly. I heſe fort 
of agues are generally epidemic, and moſt 
qommonly appear in the fummer and au- 
tam... Sometimes a tertian ague is dou- 
ble, which may be diftinguithed from a 
quolidian, by the time of the fits, which 

not the ſame every day, but every other 


- Continual Tertiax Ab ur is that which 
Eins with ſhivering 2nd ſhaking, an 
axiety, vomiting, lots of firengrh, and 
then a violent heat. The firs do wat in- 


Lermit, but enly remit. The pulte con- 


tinues frequent with heat and debiti 
and all the ſymptoms returns with fret 
ur every other day ; but at length ad- 
2 a perfect intermiſton. 2 
1 An endemic Tirtian Auvx ts proper to 
22 — of — low fteation, and 
| mares, which produce a great 
number of guats and other infets, ſuch 
as dome parts of Kent, and the Hundreds 
of Biſex. In ſuch placts the natives them- 


ſelyes dave flight attacks of it every year, | 


and ſtrangers ſeldom "or hever — 
without a preſervative, which is onty t 
bark mfuſcd in brandy, wich a little ſnake- 
root, 4wo | ences of which are to be 
taked night and morning. - -. 
3 Abr ig that which has 
© its in four days, and two days mite 
free from a fit. 22 


* 
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| four or five'in the aftertioon, though ſore. 
times ſooner and ſometimes later, with a 
great Inffitude, ſtretching, a blunt pain 
in the head, back, Joins, and legs: the 
feet and hands are cold, the whole body 
is pale, the face and nails livid, aud the 
whole body attected with a ſhivering and 
ſhaking. The tongue and the lips trem- 
ble, the breathing is difficult, with reſt- 
| letinefs and rothng; the pulſe is con- 
trated and hard, and fotnetimes uvnequal; 
and there is an anxiety about the præ- 
cordia. Theſe ſymptoms. continue abort 
two or three hours ; in ſome the body is 
coſtive, in others there is a ſtimulus to 
ſtool and to make water: in ſome there is 
a nauſea or vomiting, with flools. Some 
advanced in years have their minds 
pretty much difturbed : the heat comes 
on gradually, not darning but dry; the 
| pulſe becomes equal, quick, and largo; 
but the dull pain in the head remains, 
with a vortiginous affect ion; the ſkin be- 
comes a littie moiſt: and in about four 
or fix hours the fymproms vaniſh, exce,t 
a dull pain in the bones, joints, and ſcet. 
The wine doring the ft is ſometimes thin 
and watery, ſometimes thick, and depo- 
ſs" a ſedyment. Sometimes a quartan 
age is double, that is when the fits come 
on every day at different hours ; and it is 
ſpurious when a paroxyim begins at any 
other time of the day than that abe e 
mentioned. It is ſaid to be continual 
when on the intercalary. days, there are 
thiverings and pandiculatibns, with 4 
gremer heat than uſual, a quicker pulſe, 
a want of appetite, a debylity, a dryneſs 
of the mouth, a lightneſs of the head, a 
diſturbed ſleep, and a reddifh urine, with 
4 thick roſe- cohured ſediment. 

| "MA Ructidien AGUE, or Fever, returns 
every day, and is not fo common as the 


| 


tertian or quartan. The acecſſion of this 


| fever is about four of five in the morning, 
| with cold and ſhivering; to which ſucceeds 
4 cardialgic nauſea, and inflation of the 
belly; in ſome a pam in the Head, in 
others fainting fits; in moſt, comiting or 
| fools, or both : then comes on a modc- 
rate hear, with thirſt, but not very in- 
tenſe ; the pulſe, which was before irte- 
gular and weak, becomes more quick, 
bot not very hard xz the urine is not of a 
flame, but rather of a citron colour, and 
turbid, Sore are exceeding ſleepy. At 


length a moderate ſweat ſupervenes ; and 
in about ten hours the fit goes off, leaving 
| the body dull and heavy. When this dil 
| eaſe varies from the ahove defeription, it 
is then called ſpurious or anomalous. 


Ii generally begins abou | From theſe ſymptoms it appears, that the 
hole 


Saseler ener 
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Mole nervoss ſyſtem is cxag tat, and 
ſuſers gremly by ſpaſtie contirietions, 
whichy proceeding chictly from the me- 
dulla  ſpinalis, aftect preternaturally, not 
«x1; the coats of the veſlels, but all the 
tres throdghobt the body, and thence 
greatly diſturb the motion both of the ſo- 
lids and fluids. The material cauſt of 
this, aud all other frvers, is a matter of 
zu active nature endded with a cavſte 
xrithorry, which ſolicits the internal and 
exquititely fentible parts to ſiſmodie cons 
tractions. It is generated chivtty in the 
biliary ducts and flexure of the duodenum, 
where the vitiatech bilioums, ſaliral, and 
pancreatic juices, mecting with the eru- 
dities of a bad digeſtion, ferment toge- 
ther, and not being timely expelled, be- 
come virulent. This matter, pathng 
through the lactrals, into the blood, and 
thence into the nervous parts of the head, 
medulla ſpinalis, inteftines, and ſtomach, 
as alſo to the nervous coats of the excre- 
tory and ſecretory ducts, excne an uni- 
verſal ſpaſm, which forces the blood, firſt 
to the interior and greater veſſels ; after- 
wards the ſyſtoltie. motion of the heart 
and arteries bring increaſed, the motion 
of the whole tha of blood and humnors 
is accelerated, the obſtructians ot rhe 
ſmall veſſels of the nervous parts are open- 
ed; upon which the ſpaſm cenfing, the 
excretory duets are relaxed, the febrile 
matter paſſes off through the pores of the 
kin by perſpiration or ſweat, and the fit 
ceaſes, tiil, by the generation of freth 
matter, a new paroxyſm is produced. 
Hoffman. LT, 

It appears from the experiments of 
Langrith, that the blood in Quotidians 5 


more denfe and tenacious than in tertian; 


and in teruans.than in quartans : to ther 
in quoticians,  exreris purtbus, it comes 
neareſt to an inflammatory Rate ; and it 
is commonly obſerved, that if the fever, 
from a regotar tertiau, run into a ſemi- 
tertian ot quotidian, or greatly anticipates 
the time of the regular paroxyſm, a r- 
mitt ing or cominual fever is foon the con- 


©. 

It is neceffary to be known, that from 
February to Avguſt, agues are fant to be 
vernal 5 and from Auguſt to February, 
avtumual ; and, that in the beginning 
of the autumn, they often reſembie con- 
haual fevers, and 
manner of cure. Ko emaciates 2 
potent ſooner than a tetian, it attended 
with a more intenſe and laſttag heat. 
The autumn and winter agues arc ob- 
fAipars and Hard to cure, elperiatly if 
be be ding aul za the videcrs t on the 


uire a differem_ 


— 


— 


| 


; 


— 
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jaundice; 
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contrary the yernal and ſammEf Agues, 


it rightly treated, are eahly  vanquitheds 
Agnes, 3 terminate 
in eruel ahd incurdhle 

or keQic fever, a ſudden twelung of the 
feet, a dropſy, c dematous tumors, the 
teerbotic (achexy, the dry 
aſthma, the hypochondriae paſſion 3 aud 
in infants, 4 fatal cpilepſy. Sydenham 
obſerves, that a twellng of the abdorhem 
in chidren, and of the legs in adults, 
denotes a folution of the diſeaſe ; aud 
that a pain in the. ronfils, hearſenetsy 
hollow eyes, and a ghaſtty countenane ; 
portend death. As to the cüre, when 2 
load of vitisted humours in the ſtomach 
and duodenum require depletion; which 2 
known from having indulged in too plen- 
tiful eatine, from an anazety of the priv« 
cordia, from cructations, and 2 Ruch 
taſte in the mouth, a, voimit of ipecacus 
anha, after the firſt ät, in the rims of 
ifitertnithon, is to he given. It it be aw 
autumnal ague, purging, and an emetic 
may be convenicat to prepare the body 
for the bark, which is eftcemed 4 Tove- 
reign remedy in this diſtetaper ; howevery 
n 1» proper to ſce two or three fits ever 
before the core of an autumnal ague be 
attempted with the bark; in vernal agues 
less preparation is neceſſary. If the bark 
be good, and freih powdered, fit drains, 
taken in the interval of two fits, are ge- 


neraily ſuihcient to ſtop a vernal ague / 


and an autumnal one will ſeldom reqt:re 
more than an oance. But though this 
ory may remove the fit for rhe pre- 
ent, yet the uſe of the bark muſt be con- 
tinued tor a conhderable time, to prevent 
a relapte. After the fit is ſtopped, two 
or thtre "doſes a day for the nrit week 5 
and once a day for the ſecond weeks 
and then once in three or four" days for # 
month. In weak conſtitutions, in fuſions 
and decoctwons of the back agree better 
than the ſubſtance, Some recommend 
plaiſters and cataplaſms z bot theſe are 
leſs certain. A diarrhza prevents the 
ettects of the bark, and therefore ſhould 
be ſtopped with all convenient ſpeeds 
When this d:ftemper is attended with 2 
quiricyy or any great inlammations, ob- 
fiructions, or impoſthumes, the bark is 
dangerous; and ought not to be given 


before the removal of ſuch ſymptoms. 


The cold bath is recommended as one of 
the hat things in the cure of an ague: 
but this is not to be uſed in winter, nor 
by old or weak perſons. After all other 
things have proved unſuceefsful, a remo- 
val from a cold air to a warmer has per- 
formed a cure. Shaw. | 
AGUL, 


diſcales, as a flow | 
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-"AGUL, in botany, the name of a | 


ſmall prickly podded ſlirub. 
AGUARAH, in antiquity, the name 
of a ſilver coin ſtruck by the Jew:, and 
otherwiſe called gerah and kethita. | 
AGUTI, in natural hiſtory, an Ame- 
rican quadruped, greatly reſembling a 
inez pig both in ſize and ſhape. _ 
AGYNANI, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 
a ſect of heretics that appeared in the 
ſeventh century, They condemned all 
carnal commerce with women, and pre- 
tended that God was not the author of 
marriage. * 
A-HEAD, in navigation, any diſ- 
tance before a thip, or comprehended on 
that point 'of the compaſs to which ſhe 
ſtemz, ar points her fore-part; as land 
a-hrad, i. c. land lving immediately, in 
that part of the horizon to which the 
courſe or ſtem is directed. 
AHOV Al, in botany, a genus of plants, 
with a funnc;-thaped leaf, Its fruit, which, 
in ſome meaſore, reſembles a pair, con- 
tains triangular kernel, and is poiſonous. 
Alb, in a general fenſe, any kind of 
ait ance given by one perſon to. another. 
Alb, or Al Dkk, in law, denotes a 
petition made in court tor calling in hely 
from ancther perſon who has any intereſt 
in the lands, or other things conteſted, 
AID-DE-CAMP, a mihtary term, an 
officer employed to receive and carry the 
orders of a general, 


AID-MAJ]OR, a French term for an 


adjutant, See AvJuTAST-. 

AID, in ancient cuſtoms, a ſubſidy 
paid by vaſials to their lord on particular 
occaſions. 

AIDS, in the manage, are the fame 
with what ſome writers call cheriſhing, 
and. uſed to avoid the neceſũty of correc- 
tions. The inner heel, inner rein, &c. 
are called inner aids; as the outer hecl, 
outer rein, &c. are termed outer aids. 

* AJAX, in fabulous hiſtory, king, of 
Salamis, and ſon of T:lamon, was, next 
to Achilles, the moſt valiant general a- 
mong the Greeks. He tought with Hec- 
tor, and gave the moſt figna! proofs of 
his courage; but, tranſported with fury 
at the arms of Achilles being adjudged 
to Ulyifes, he ruthed furiouſly among a 
flock of theep, and imagining that he 
was ſacrificing the Greeks to his revenge, 
made a great flaughter ; but perceiving 
his error he pierced himſelf with the 
fword he had received from Hector. 

*AJANX, in fabulous hiſtory, the ſon of 
Oilcus, one of the principal genera's at 
the fiege of Troy ; and, as his father had 
very extenſive Cominions in the country” 
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| of the Locrians, he himfelf fitted out forry 


thips for that expedition. Homer repre. 
ſents him as intrepid, ſwift, and expert 
at drawing the bow, but without judg. 
ment or conduct. Aſter the taking ꝗ 
Troy, he ravithed Caſſandra, the daugh- 
ter of Priam, in the temple of Minerva, 
whither ſhe had fled for ſanctuary ; on 
which that goddeſs puniſhed him, by 
raihing a ſtorm in which he perithed. 
AIR, in pbilotophy, is 2 light, fluid 
tranſparent ſubſlance, ſurrounding the 
earth to a very conhderable height. The 
air is generally eſtecmed a fluid, though 
it diticrs from the general nature of fluids, 
in three particulars : 1. In being com- 
preſſible, a property unknown to any other 
fluid. 2. In being uncongealable, or fixed 
by any known method, as all other fluids 
may. 3. In being of a different dentity 
in every part, decreahng from the carth's 
ſurface upwards ; whereas other fluids 
are of an uniform deny throughout. The 
air is therefore a fluid ſui generis, if it 
be properly any fluid at all. That the 
air was created at firit with the earth it- 
ſeif, is not to be doubted; and that 
there has been ever fince a conſtant gene- 
ration of particles of air by the mutval 
action of bodies upon each other, as in 
termentations, and all kinds of natural 
and artiticial chemiſtry. That the air is 
a heavy or ponderovs body, muſt follow 


from the nature of the particles of which 


it conſiſts; and ſince thoſe particles ariſe 
from bodies of every kind known in or 
vpon the-carth, the conttituent parts of 
air muſt be of a very heterogeneous nature, 
and 1nfinitely various in their ſpecific 


gravities: whence alſo it will follow, 


that as the matter which compoſes the 
body of ar or atmoſphere, is always va- 
riabie, its weight or gravity will -be al- 


| ways different, as 'we conſtantly expert- 


ence by the barometer. See BAROME TTV. 

This ſpring of the air muſt render its den - 
ity always in different altitudes from the 
earth's jurface; for the lower parts of the 
air, being prefled by the weight of the 
ſuperior parts, will be made to accede 
nearer to each-other, and the more fo 25 
the weight of the incumbent air is greater; 
and hence it follows, that the denfity of 
the air is greateſt at the earth's ſurtace, 
and decreaſes upwards in geometrical 
proport:on to the altitudes taken. in arith- 

tical progrefion. See ATMOSPHERE» 


Since we find, by experience, that the 


gravity of the air is ſo various, that one 
time it will ſuſtain a pillar of mercury 
31 inches high, when at another it will 
raiſe it but to the height of 28 inches, 

in 


1 


in the barometer; it follows, that we 


may take 294 inches of mercury for 
the mean altitade, and conſequently 
irs weight for the mean weight of a pillar 
of air the ſame baſe. But a column of 
mercury, whoſe baſe is one ſquare inch, 
and altitude 294, weighs about 15 1b. 
which is equal to the preffure of air. on 
every ſquare inch; and therefore upon 
every ſquare foot it will be 2100 lb. and 
allowing 14 J ſquare feet for the ſurtace 
of the body of a middle fized man, it 
muſt ſuſlain a pretſure of 31320 pounds, 
or 14 tons, when the air is of a mean 
gravity. This prodigious force would cruſh 
us into a very ſmall compaſs, were it not 
that it is equal on every part, and chun- 
terbalanced by the equal re- action of the 
ſpring of the air within us. The weight 
of the air is proved by a great variety of 
curious experiments, * the principal of 
which here follow : 

1. By actually weighing it in a nice 
balance, where we ſhall find that one gal- 
lon of air will very nearly weigh a dram. 
2. By filling a glaſs tube with mercury, 
and inverting it in a baſon of the ſame 
fluid, where it will appear that a column 
will be ſupported in the tube by the ſole 
weight or preſſure of the air, to upwards 
the height of 28 inches. 3. By taking 
the air off from the ſurface of the quick 
ſilver in the gage of the air-pump, which 
then immediately riſes by the preſſure 
of the external air. 4. By exhauſting 
” a receiver placed over the hole of the 
braſs plate on the air-pump, which will 
then be kept faſt on by the preſſure of the 
incumbent air. Or, 5. More demonſtra- 
tively, by exhauſting a ſmall receiver un- 
der one larger, and letting iT the air at 
once upoh it; which will be then faſtened 
to the place as before, tho' not placed 
over the hole. 6. By placing the hand 
en the open receiver, and exhauſting the 
weight of the gir on the hand will be 
extremely ſenfible. 7. By placing a plain 
piece of glaſs on the ſaid open receiver, 
which, when the air is a little exhauſfkd, 
will be broke into pieces by the weight of 
the air. A bladder ticd over the ſame 
glaſs will be ſoon broken in ſame man- 
ner. The ſpring of the air may likewiſe 
b- demonſtrated by various experimcyts : 
and it is owing to the preſſure and ſpring 
of this fluid conjointly, that inſpiration and 
expiration are performed. 

Aix is a principal cauſe of the vege- 
tation of plants, an inſtance of which we 
have from Mr. Ray, in the Philoſophical 
Tranſa Kions, of lettuce-ſeed that was 
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days time there was no appearance of vege- 
tation; whereas tome of the ſame tred 
that was town at the ſame time, in the 
open air, was riſen to the height vi an 
inch and a halt in that times; but, the 
air being let into the exhauſted receiver 
the ſeed grew up to the height of two or 
three inches in the ſpace of one werk. 
Air is capable of penetrating the porous 
ad ſpongy parts of plants, and of being 
there contracted,and of dilating itſelf again 
The air operates alto within the bowels of 
the earth, and by its ſubtility, perſpiring 
through the pores, aſſiſts in the rare faction 
of the crudities of the earth, and in the 
diſpelling all ſuperiluous moitture, en- 
tering into the very pores and veins of 
the trees, plants, herbs, &e. carrying 
along with it thoſe ſalts contained enher 
in itſelf, or lodged in the earth; which 
ſalts or juices are altered according to the 
figures or dimenſions of the different 
ſtrainers or veſſels of thoſe ſeveral plants 
that grow upon the ſame ſpot of earth, 
which is fo impregnated with theſe ſalts : 
and thence thoſe varieties in taſte and 
ſmell proceed, notwithſtanding they all 
receive their nouriſhment from the ſame 
ſtock that is lodged' in the earth. The 
air alſo affecis the branches, leaves, and 
flowers of trees, plants, and herbs, en- 
tering and perſpiring through them, and 
even through the bark and body of trees; 
and by the ſame kind of ſubtility, it does, 
by its refreſhing breezes, moderate the 
intenſeneſs of the ſun-beams, cooling, 
chearing, blowing, opening, and extend- 
ing all the offspring of nature. The air 
fixes and inſinvates its acreal ſubſtance into 


. the liquid ſap of vegetables: and, as all 


the agitations in nature proceed from the 
contrariety of parts inhabiting together, 
fo theſe aercal and liquid ſubſtances, be- 
ing mixed, cauſe the agitation and motion 
in vegetables, or more properly, tet it 
all into a ferment, whether it be in the 
roots or the ſtem; and it. riſes by co- 
operation of the ſun, which is the third 
agent in vegetation, up to the top of a 
tree, &c. as liquids rite by fire to the tap 
of the containing veſſel. The air we fi: d 
produces a vibratory motion in ſeveral 
bodies, and, particularly. in plants, 
the air-vetſels thereof perform the otitce 
of lungs : for the air contained in them, 
ſqmetimes contracting, and ſometimes ex- 
panding, according as the heat is in- 
creaſed or diminithed, preſſes the veſſels, 
and eaſes them again by turns; and thus 
promotes a circulation of their juices, 
which could tcarce be ot hetwiſe affects 


ſo n in an exhauſted reecivet. In eight | 


ed, ” 
Air, 


AIX 


fne elaſtic fluid, with particles of very 
ditfereat natures floating in it, whereby 
x s admirably fitted by the great Author 
of Nature, to be the breath or life of vege- 
tables, as well as animals, without which 
they can no more live nor thrive than 
animals can. As a proof of the great 
quantities of air in vegetables, he refers to 
bis third chapter of his excellent Treatiſe 
of Vegetable Statics, where, he ſays, in 
the expertments on vines, the great quan- 
tity of air was viſible, which was conti- 
nually aſcending through the ſap in the 
tubes; which manifclily ſhews what 
plenty of it is taken 1n by vegetables, and 
is perfpired off with the ſap through the 
leaves. He adds ſeveral experiments, as 
to an apple-branch, apricot-branch, birch, 
and other plants, to prove the fame thing. 
And Dr. Grew has obſerved, that the 
+ pores are fo large in the trunks of ſome 
plants, as in the better ſort of thick walk- 
ung canes, that they are viſible to. a good 
eve without a glaſs; but, with a glaſs, 
the cane ſeems as if tuck at top full of 
holes, with great pins, ſo large as very 
well to reſerable the pores of the ſkin in 
the ends of the fingers, and ball of the 
band. In the leaves of vines they hike- 
' wiſe, through a-glaſs, make a very glo- 
gant thew, ſtanding almoſt exactly in 
rank and file through the length of the 
leaves : whence it may be thought proba- 
ble that the air freely enters plants, not 
only with the principal fund of gayrith- 
ment by the roots, but alſa through the 
furface of their trunks and leaves, cſpe- 
cially at night, when they are changed 
| ou a perſpiring to a ſtrongly imbibing 
ate. | 1 
Air alſo helps to waft or diſperſe theſe 
- foggy humid vapours which ariſe from 
the foil, and would otherwiſe Gagnate 
and poifon the whole face of the carth. 
The air, by the aftifiayce af the fun, af- 
' Jumrs and ſublimates thaſe vapours inza 
the upper regions; and thaſe foggy hy- 
mid vapaurs are, by this ſublimatian, and 
the coercive power of the air and ſpa, rari- 
ned, and made again uſeful in yegetation, 
And, on the cantrary, to the benign qua- 
lity. of the air, which is fo many ways 
fubſervient to vegetables, it is alſo ſome- 
kimes, and upon ſome accounts, injurious 
and pernicious ta them ; not only to the 
ligacaus, herbagcaus, and flowery parts 
above, but alſo to the roats aud fibres be- 
loy: for becauſe the air penetrates into 
the earth, it is eaſy to be concluded, that 
2 dry, husky, ſcorching air, may be very 
prejudicial to the tender fibres of 


Air, ſays the learned Dr. Hales, is 3 


pure: corrypied, Coptagingys, 
ſulphurraps 1 ch are 3 


IV. 


| plapted trees, It may be likewiſe ſap- 


poſed, that a)l bodies of earth are moxe or 


| leſs capable of imbibing the fluid air, and 


of attracting ſuch ſalts as either can give, 


or the earth is capable of receiving. 


The air can citect intinite mutations in 
ſubitances, not only with, regard to itz 
mechanical properties, as gravity, deyhry, 
&c. hut allo on account of the heteroge- 
neous parts which enter into all fubltances: 
as, for example, where there is a great 
many, the air is impregnated with a biting 
vuriolic ſalt, which geuroys every thin 
on the earth round about, and trequeytly 
appears on the ſurſace of the ground in a 
kind of whitiſh cttiorrſcence- At Fohlun, 
in Sweden, a town ſawous for its copper 
mines, which have procuzed it the name 
of Copperbyrg, the mineral ehalations 
afte&t the air to ſenhby, that the filver 
and copper money people: carry in their 
pockets, changes colour hy the means gf 
it: and Mr. Boyle was informed, by a 
gentleman of property in thoſe parts, that 
from the veins of metals and minerals, fre- 
quent in that country, columns of a kind 


| of ſmoke or ſteam trequently araſr, ſome 


of which had a yery bad ſcent, others 
none at ail, and ſome an agreeable one, 
In Carnivle and other places, where. there 
are mines, the air is at ſome ſeaſons very 
uphealthy, from whence proceed ſeveral 
epidemical diſtempers. We mall add, 
that, about the Cape of Good Hope, the 
mines of arſcyic, which ate numerqus in 


that geighbonrhogd, emit ſuch noxigus | 
vapeurs, that ng animal can live, ang they, 


were therefore 4 to fhyt hem vp. 
again, after having been opened for ſome 
time. Dr. Hales has lately cantrived a 
machine, which he calls a yentylator, 
for evacuating foul air. See VEN tv- 
LA. 

Alk, in medicine, is one, and not the 


lealt powerful, vf the nog- natura; M 


upon it the very life of animals depends, 


| Ir is ſaſceptible of diſteregt qualities ; hot, 


moiſt, cold, dry, ſerene, puye, and tem- 


| peraie. It is fplyeR ta yarigtions, more 


ap lefs ſudden, and to be mixed with iq 
"re ol 


prejudicial tg health. The beſt gyzlity e 


| the aix 15 tg he pure and ſweet, ved of all 


bad“ exhalations, neuber tap hot, cold 
dry, vor moiſt. The ſadden changes 6 
the air are incyuable zud ganger: i 
whence progeed a great, nymber of diſeaſes 
which reign ig the ſpring aud aytymn, * 
wards the approach of winter. Hotpyal: 
camps, places where lead is meltech au 


nem 


the cath juſt thrown vp, are geyerally 


unhealthy, 


r was TD z£ _— a« Vc 
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An 
unhealthy, on account of the bad exhala- 
tions. Lighted charcoal, in a cloſe place, 
fills the air with ſulphareous particles, 
which are unwholſome, and ſometimes 


kill the ſtrongeſt perſons. Too hot an 
air diſpoſes to malignant fevers ; if it be 


without moiſture, it produces diary and 
putrid fevers. Agues are epidemic in the 
feas of Cambridgethire, the hundreds of 
Eſſex, and in ſome parts of Kent, on ac- 
count of the vapours which weaken the 
fibres of the body, and obſtruct the pores 
of the ſkin; beſides, a cold. and moift con- 
ſtitution of the air produces coughs, diſ- 
tillations, and rheumatic pains. Hectic 
and conſumptive people are in great dan- 
ger, both in very and in very cold 
weather. When the paſſage through the 
pores of the ſkin is ſtopt by cold, the pa- 
tient is either apt to fall into a looſeneſa, 
or io have his legs ſwelled, and the aſth- 


matic ſymptons increaſed. 

AIR, in mythology, was worſhipped 
by the pagans under the names of Jupiter 
and Juno: the former repreſenting- the 
ſuperior and finer part of the atmoſphere, 
and the latter the inferior and groſſer 


art. 

: AIR, in painting and ſculpture, the 
manner and very lite of action; or, it is 
that which expreſſes the diſpoſition of the 
agent. See the article AcTioN 

It is alfo uſed to ſignify the geſture or 
attitude of a figure. 

AIR, in muſic, the melody proper for 
ſongs, odes, &c. being uſually quick and 


hvely. | 

The term is ſometimes uſed to fignify 
the ſongs themſelves, called by the Ro- 
mans, æra, whence the word in this ac- 
ceptation ĩs derived. 1 

AIRS, in the manage, ſignify the arti- 
ficial motions of taught or managed horſes, 
ſuch as the demi-volt, curves, capriole, &c. 

AIR-BLADDER, a veſicle found in 
the bodies of all fiſhes, except thoſe of the 
cartilaginous and cetaceous kinds. It is 
vulgarly called the ſwim, or ſwimming 
bladder. By the aſſiſtance of this blad- 
der, which is always more or leſs replete 
with air, the fiſh is enabled to ſuſtain its 
body at any depth. When the fiſh is near 
the bottom, the great weight of the in- 
cumbent water compreſſes its „or ra- 
ther the incloſed air- bladder, till the whole 
filh becomes equiponderant with an equal 
bulk of water. In the middle.of the fluid, 
where the preſſure is leſs, the air-bladder 
expands; thereby increaſes. the bulk of 
the fiſh, without adding any thing to its 
weight, till it here alſo becomes equipon- 
dexant with an equal bulk of water : and 


it out with great force. 


| (A- 3. 


the bladders. 


* 


| A :J1:K 

in this manner the air-bladder expands, 25 
the fiſh riſes near the ſurface, and by that 
means ſuſtains it at any depth. There is 
however no doubt but Aſhes have a power 
of expanding and compreſſing the air-blad= 
der, excluſive of the weight of the water, 
and by that means of riſing or ſinking at 
pleaſure. Some fiſhes have only a fingle 
air-bladder ; ſome a double one; and in 
others it is triple, or divided into three 
cells. Fiſhes which lie gpovelling at the 
bottom, have no air-bladders; and it is 
remarkable, that if the air-bladder be ei- 
ther pricked or burſt, in fiſhes naturall 
furnithed with it, they immediately fi | 
to the bottom; from whence they can 
never riſe themſelves. | | 

AIR-GUN, a pneumatic machine for 
exploding bullets, &c. with great violence. 

The common air-gun is made of braſs, 
and has two barrels ; the infide barrel K 
(pl. II. fig. 1.) is of a ſmall bore, from 
whence the bullets are ; and a 
large barrel E C DR on the outſide of it» 
There is aſyringe SM N P faxed in the 
ſtock of the gun, by which the air is in- 
jected into the cavity between the two bar- | 
rels through the valve E P. The ball K. 
is put down into its place in the ſame bar- 
rel, with the rammer, as in another gun. 
At SL is another valve, which, being 
opened by the trigger O, permits the air 
to come behind the bullet, ſo as to drive 
If chis valve be 
opened and ſhut ſuddenly, one charge of 
condenſed air may be ſufficient for ſeveral 
diſcharges of bullets ; but if the whole 
air be diſcharged on one fingle bullet, it 
will drive it out with a great f This 
diſcharge is effected by means of a lock 
placed here as uſual in other 
guns ; for the trigger being pulled, the 
cock will go down and drive the lever O 
(K. 7-) which will open the valve, and 
let in the air upon the bullet K. | 

AIR-JACKET, a ſort of jacket made 


of leather, in which are ſeveral bags, ot 


bladders, compoſed of the ſame materials, 
communicating with each other. Theſe 
are filled with air through a leather tube, 
having a braſs ſtop-cock accurately ground 
at the extremity, by which means the air 
blown in through the tube is confined in 
he jacket muſt be wet, be- 
fore the air be blown. into the bags, as 
otherwiſe it will immedi eſcape 
through the pores of the leather. By the 
help of theſe bladders, which are placed 
near the breaſt, the perſon is ſupported in 
the water, without making the hors uſed 
in ſwimming ; and conſequently oy fava 


himſelf, if be has the misfortune of falling 
M oyer= 


8 
ATR 


over-hoard, dc. See the article Copx- | ſto 


Jacxtt, where the reader will End a 
compariſon between theſe two inventyons. | 
ATR- PUMP, a pneumatic machine, by 
wage the air contained in a proper velſel 
y be exhMſted; © The inventor of this 
noble infrument was the celebrated Otto 
de Woerick, a burgomaſter 0 of Magdeburg, | F 
who performed ſcvVeral experiments on it at | 
Rat before the e cror and ſeveral 
other — of diſtinction,” in the year | 
by 4 But this infiroment was very de- 
e, it requiring the labour of uo 
ſtrong men, pe te two hours, to ex- | 
bas the air out of glaſs-veſſels, plunged 
under water. Some time after Mr. Boyle, | 
with the aſſiſtance of Dr. Hook, contrived 
a new air-pomp, more commodious and 
better adapted to experiments than that of f 
the German author, and hence, the inſtpy- 
ment was called Machina 28 | 
Seyeral forts of air-pumps hat _ | 
from rime to time cont geh, and ſevera 
improvements made in lib ufefal „rer | 
at different Ffmes and by different perſon 
The followin W. eticrally in 7 
— 4 kee 1 in the 


Deſcri the common AIR-PU Mp. 
e be gag oh ply IL 
N. 2. where A, A, ate two braſs barrels, 
in which the piſtons E, C, move up and 
down by means of a cog wheel, which 
modes on che axis F, when the machine 
is put ip motion by the winch B. G, G, 
are two pillars, or pieces of wood, ſup} 

- * frame of the poinp-wheel'; 15 Th 
2 them by nuts under the 
pieces of wool”E, E. The braſs 
Ee the, or pipe, marked H, H, is caſted 
the ſwan- beck ; by this theair paiſes from 
der the 1 receyer O, O, through a fmall 
1775 K, in the — of the braſs plate 
I, on "top" of ump to 3 braſs 
— in the 8 9 D; i which. being 
. forated Teng 55 to the middle 55 
under each ſmits the ly: 4 
4 fall*hole by e valve, 2 1 
by pan to LA rre to be f — 
‚ 9 the Hole i in "the © 0 
55 pig eſe holes in the e | 
bottofns of the barrels, are covere 
with Valves to prevent the return, of The 
air into the receiver. ' The "me ria 
2 5 or od tame, I Ee 
is — led in a baſbn of mi 
. in e of "the Fate | 
communicates with the” ever, 
095 conſequently Thews how much the re- 


ver Is N by the rifin gs | 
cur in the duat rcd 
8 e 


2 


A\ TE 
p-cock commun icating with the receiy- 


er, by turning Which the air will be re- 
admitted. The r&ceiver is ground very 


| true at the bottom, and fixed 6n the pum 


means of wetted' leathers, by whic 


| el * air is ett-&ually excluded. 


efcription of Mr, Smeaton's* AIR- 

P. This ingenious gentleman has 
14 3 obliged the world with an air- 
pump, rable to any machine of 
that kind Waere Known; but alſo ſhewn 
the reaſons on which the imperfeRtions of 
the common air-pump defend. The 
reader will therefore, we are perſuaded, be 
| pleaſed to ſee Mr. Smeaton's obſervations 
in his own words. 

« The principal cauſes of imperfe&ion 

the common pumps ariſe, Hrſt, from 
12 difliculty in opening the valves at the 

tom of the 'barrels ; 7 and, "ſecondly, 
rom the piſtoh's not ting exactly, when 
put cloſe down to the bottom, which leaves 
a hbdgment for air, that is not got out of 
the barrel, and proves of bad effect. 

In regard to the firſt of theſe cauſes, 
the valves of air-pumps are common! 
made of a bit of thin bladder, firretch-d 
over a hole generally much leis than one 
tenth of an inch diameter ; and to prevent 
the air from re-paſſing between the blad- 
der and the plate, upon which it is ſpread, 
the valve muſt always be kept moiſt with 
oil or water. 5 

It is well known, that at each ſtrobe 
of che pump the air is more and more rare- 
fied; in a certain progreſſion, which would 
be ſuch, that an cqual proportion of the 
remainder would be taken away, was it 
not affected by the impediments I have 
mentioned: fo that, when the ſpring of 
the air in the receiver becomes fo weak, 45 
ndt to be able to overcome the cohefion ot 
the bladder to the plate, occaſioned by the 
fluid detween them, the weight of the - 
per- bladder, and the reſiſtance that it makes, 
by being ſtretched, the ratefaction cannot 
be carried farthef, tlis' the pump outs 
ſtill continve to be worked. 5 

It is evident, the larger the hole i is, 
over Which the bladder is laid, a proportion | 
ab]: greater force] is Exerted upon w_ the 
included air,” in order to lift it but 
the aperture of the hole cannot made 


very large, becauſe” the preflyre of the in- 


cumbent a air would *ither burſt the valve, 
or ih fat force” it COTY into the cavity, as 
to prevent its 175 flat and cloſe u the 
| plate, Tx i ab olutely Ne 

nid theſe” iriconvenicnces as 
much 4 "poliible, intzead of one hole, I 
have made bſe of ſeyen, all of equal fize 
and spe; eie being in the center, * 
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the other fix d 1 fo that m P31 
is ſupported at proper diſtances by a Kin 
of —.— made by the fohd parts be- 
tween theſe holes : and, to render the 
points of contact, between the bladder 
and grating, as few as poſſible, the holes 
are made hexagonal, add the ehen 
filed almoſt to an edge. As the w 
prelfuze of the aumglphere, can never bg 
exerted from this valves in the couſtructiog 
made uſe of in this pump, aud; as the 
bladder is taſtened 1p Mu olages; inttead 
two, I have made the breadth of the hex- 
agon5 three tenths s of av. inch ; ſo that 
tne \urface of each of the; is, more than 
nine 8 than common. But as 
the ciceumfegence of each hole * more 
than three ines 8 „an common; 
and as the forte that, down the valve, 
ariſigg fron coh l, in ins firſt mo 
ment of the air sing its force, pfor 
portionable to the eircamference of the 
hole ; the valve over any of theſe hol 
will be raiſed with three times more 
than common : but as the Faifing the | 
valve over the center-hole is aſſiſted on all 
fides by thofe placed round it, and as they 
altSgether contribute as much to raiſe the 
bladder over the center-hole, as the air 
immediately acting under it, vpon this 
acrourit the valve will be raiſed with 
duuble the eaſe that "we have before fp» 
paſcd, or with à fixth part of the force; | 
commonly neceſſa 

„Plate III. - . is 3 perſpectire view 
of the principal, parts of, the pump toges | 
ther. A is the barrel. B the ciſtem, ig 


N 


o eſte riſes, du 
| „ to it. Its 71 upon 


* ic; el 6 B. which the expanſion of 
| the 4 1 the © receiver ,may nearly be 
judged of, Chen the mp .condenſes 
2 die her riſes in «the er — 
the degree may be . judyed 
808 py tow, Of, air in 0 
r | 4 125 15 leng 
of 6 c Iwo © which. 1 when the ra- 
ceiver contains double 75 uy is coir 
mag quantity, 
« Fr 5 £: 8 6 the rage f the pripci 
va Ba 12 * e 172 er 
FC es, ched over 
2 1 1. K, formed i . 7 an he 1 
agonal grati which, thai call the 
honey-comb. fle F, G, lhews where 
| the metal is a little l to binder 
the pi the blagder. 


— * 1 
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which are included the cock with 

joints. Theſe are covered with water A 
keep them air-ti A lietle cock to 
the water Gut o the eiſtern, is mark 
C c ois the triangular handle of the 
of the cock ; which, by the marks 
arms, ſhews how it muſt be — 
the pump may produce the eflect defive 
D H is the pipe of communication þ 
tween the cock and the receiver. | 
the pipe that communicates between 
the cock and valve, ow the vpper_plays; of 
the barrel. F is the upper plate- o i: 
pump, which contains the collar of | 
thers d, and V the valve, which is c N 


by the piece . GT is the fiphon uge, 
which ſcrews on and off, "and is * 


: 
to common purpoſes. It con ſiſt 


glaſs tube hermetically ſealed at e 
furniſhed with quickfilver in each leg; 
which, before the pump, begins to work, | 
lies level in the line 4; the ſpace & c 
being filled with air of the common den- 
ſuy. When the pump exhauſts, the air 


n floating abo in 4 = 2 
e 


11 = pl 


5 io 81 
rom tne open a IT 


ſupply them wit — 


ts, when 


READ: 
long flamenggy,fo 


17 having mounted to the ſum 
bpth o < tree, darts from its tail ſeye- 
1 theſe threads, till one is produced 


capable of ſupporting the creature in - 
Nair en this it mounts in queſt of pre 


in 6 c expands, aud che quickBlyer in the 


and ven riſes to a very conſiderable 
renn. 1 height, 


Bo 

height. Nor does the ſpider that has 
thus raiſed itſelf deſcend always by the 
ſame thread; it often winds that up, and 
darts out another, more or leſ long, as 
it intends a higher or lower flight. 

AIR-VESSELS, in plants, are certain 
veſſels or ducts for imbibing or conveying 
air to the ſeveral parts of the plant. 

AIRING, in horſemanſhip, the exer- 
ciſing a horſe in the open air; a practice 
that cannot be too much commended. 

AIRY, or AERY, among ſportſmen, 
the neſt of a hawk or eagle. 

AIUS LOCUTIUS, the name of a 
deity to whom the Romans erefted an al- 


rar. | 

ATTACH or ADJUTAGE, in hy- 
draulics, a ſmall pipe fitted to the aper- 
ture of ajo d -d'eav, or fountain. Experi- 
ments hav+ Yewn, that a reſervoir of 12 
feet height aoove the orifice of an ajutage 
of three lines diameter, delivers fourteen 
Paris pints of water in a minute. This may 
ſerve as a fundamental rule for fountains, 
aſſiſted by the following principles. When 
the height of the reſervoirs is the ſame, 
and the orifices of the ajutages different, 
the expence of water is proportional to the 
ſquares of the diamerers of the ajutages, 
whence the expence of water, through 
different ajutages, is thus computed. If 
9, the ſquare of 3, gives, by experiment, 
14 pints, what will an ajutage of $ or 6 
lines give. The anſwer is, 39 pints for 
5, and 56 pints for 6. 

If the expence of two reſervoirs, of un- 
equal heights, and different ajutages, be 
required, proceed by the followiug rule. 
The expence of water of two reſervoirs, 
whoſe heights are different and alſo their 

„are in the compound ratio of 
the ſquares of the diameters of the aju- 
tages, and of the ſubduplicate ratio of the 
heights. Water ſpouting upwards, through 
an ajutage, would aſcend to the ſame 
height as that of its upper ſurface in the 
reſervoir, were it not for the reſiſtance of 
the air, the friction at the ſides of the 
adjutage, and ſome little impediments at 
the motion of the water in itſelf; on ac- 
count of all which, this height of the riſe 
is always defeftive. It is found, by ex- 
petience, that if the direction of the a- 

tage be a Imall matter inclined, the wa- 
ter will riſe higher than if it be truly up- 
richt; and, that a poliſhed round hole, 
In a thin plate of metal, at the top of 
the pipe, by way of ajutage, will ſuffer 
the water to ſpout higher than when it is 
cylindrical or conical. 
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larged at and near the ſurface of the wa- 
ter in the reſervoir, and that ſuch pipe 
ſhould be much larger than the ajutage : 
alſo that there is a certain length a.nong 
the ſeveral diameters of the ajutages, 
which will give the ſpout the greateſt height 
poſſible, and which muſt not exceed an 
inch and a quarter. Likewiſe, the height 
of the ſpout muſt have its limits, an hun- 
dred feet being almoſt as much as it will 
bear. 

Let it be obſcrved, 1. That the ſquares 
of the quantities flowing out from the 
ſame ajutage in equal times, are in the 
ratio of the heights of the liquid above the 
aperture, 

2. The times in which cylindrical 
veſſels of the ſame diameter and height 
are emptied, the liquid flowing from un- 
equal apertures,” are in the inverſe ra- 
tio of the areas of thoſe apertures. 

. Cylindrical veffels 'of unequal 
baſes, but of equal heights, are emptied 
through equal apertures in times that are 
in the ratio of their baſes. 

4. The times in which any cylindrical 
veſſels are evacuated, are in a ratio com- 
pounded of the baſes, the inverſe ratio of 
the apertures, and direct ratio of the ſquare 
roots of the heights. 

If the fide of a cylindrical veſſel, be- 

ginning from the baſe be divided into 
lengths, which are as 1, 4, 9, 16, &c. 
viz. the ſquares of the natural numbers, 
T, 2, 3, 4, &c. the ſurface of the wa- 
ter (running out through an hole or aper- 
ture at the bottom) will deſcend from each 
of thoſe diviſions to the next, in the ſame 
time. 
In the above inveſtigations, we always 
fuppoſe the velocity of the effluent water 
to remain conſtant during the evacuation ; 
and therefore, when we ſpeak of the time 
of emptying a cylindrical veſſel, we only 
mean that time in which (the veſſel! being 
kept conſtantly full) a quantity of the li- 
quid, equal in magnitude to the capacity 
of the veſſel, will flow through the aju- 
tage, or aperture, in the fide of the per- 
pendicular cylinder. x 

AJUTANT, in military affairs. See 
ADpJuTANT. 

AIX LA CHAPELLE, a fine 


phalia, and duchy of Juliers. It is ſo 
called, on account of a chapel built by 
Charlemagne in honour of the Holy Vir- 
gin, He having repaired, beautified, 
and enlarged the city, that was deſtroyed 
by the Huns, in the reign of Attila, in 


Experience alſo ſhews, that the bigneſs 
of the pipe. of the ajutage thould be wy 


his reſidence. There being a great 
number 


city of Germany, in the circle of Weft- ' 


45% he made it the moſt common place 
or 
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number of reliques in the church of No- | 
tre Dame, it is greatly trequented by pil- 
grims on that account. Although the 
town is ſeated in a valley ſurrounded with 
mountains and woods, yet the air is very 
wholeſome. It may be divided into the 
inward and outward city: the inward is 
encompaſſed with a wall about three-quar- 
ters of a league in circumference, having 
ten gates ; and the outward wall is about 
a league and a half in circumference, in 
which there are eleven gates. There are 
rivulets, which run through the town and 
keep it very clean, turning ſeveral mills ; 
beſides twenty public fountains, and many 
private ones. There are likewiſe thirty 
parochial or collegiate churches. The 
ttadr-houſe is adorned with the ſtatues of 
all the emperors fince Charlemagne. This 
fabric has three ſtories, the upper of which 
is one 'entire room, of one hundred and 
fixty-rwo feet in length, and fixty in 
- breadth. In this, the new-cleted em - 
peror formerly entertained all the electors 
of the empire. It is a free imperial city, 
and changes its magiſtracy every year on 
the eve of St. John Baptiſt. The mayor 
is in the nomination of the elector pala- 
tine, in the quality of the duke of Juliers, 
as protector of the city. This place is | 
famous for ſeveral councils and treaties of 
eace concluded here, particularly thoſe 
— France and Spain in 1668, and 
detween Great-Britain and France in 1748. 
The baths have been frequented for feveral 


that they will boil eggs, and if yoy throw 
in a dog, he will be killed in an inftanr; © 
Therefore, here, as well as at An, the 


A' 1 
throw 


water muſt ſtand till it is of a praper cool- 
nets. You may bathe here at fourteen 
different houſes ; and there is likewiſe 
one open bath, where the poor may bathe 
gratis. Near this place are ſeveral mines 
of lead, coal, vitriol, and lapis calami- 
naris. The time of drinking the waters, 
in the firſt ſeaſon, is from the beginning 
of May to the middle of June ; and, in 
the latter ſeaſon, from the middle of Au- 


guſt to the latter end of September. They 


are ſaid to be efficacious in almoſt all te- 
dious chronic diſeaſes, whether internal 
or of the ſkin, particularly in all diſor- 
ders of the nerves, or in all cold diſcaſcy, _ 
and inward decays. 


Ir is thirty-ſix. miles from Liege, and 


thirty-two from Cologne. Long. 5. 48. - 
E. Lat. 54. 55. N. 


AKAKIA (MaxT1xN) profeſſor of . 


phyſic in the univerſity of Paris, was 


born at Chalons, in Champa | 
| was named Sans Malice, l. e. . 05 * 
Malice; but, according to the cuſtom 


that age, he changed it to Akakia, 4 
Greek word of the ſame meaning. He 
publithed a Latin traaflation of two books 
of Galen, De Ratione Curandi, i. e. Of the 
method of curing, and illuſtrated it with © 
4 commentary: he alfo tranſlated Galen's 
Ars Medica. He died in 1551. we" 
AKAKIA (Ma«T1x) a Pariſian, fon _ 


centuries, of which ſome are hot and ſome | to the former, and ſecond phyſician to 


warm ; the principal are called the Em- 
peror's Bath, the Bath of Sr. Cornille, 
the Bath of Roſes, the Bath of St. Qui- 
rin, the Little Bath, and the Bath of 
the Poor, beſides feveral others. There 
are two ſprings in the lower part of the 
city, over one of which there is the ſta- 
tue of the Virgin Mary, and over the 
other that of Charlemagne. Theſe are 
for drinking ; and there are two pumps | 
to raiſe up the water. There are ſeveral 
galleries or piazzas, under which they 
walk during the time of drinking, to 
make them paſs more freely. It is about 
an hundred years ſince theſe waters were 
firſt taken inwardly, which was owing 
to a French phyſician, who wrote a trea- 
tiſe on the virtues of theſe waters. 

About a quarter of a league from Aix, 
ſtands the abbey of Borzet, which is a 
very magnificent pile of building. It was 

y a monaſtery, but ſerves for a 
aunnery, whoſe abbeſs is a princeſs of the 
empire, and lady of The baths 
here are much Hotter than at Aix 
la Chapelle; and ſome of them are ſo hot, 


Henry III. He wrote a Treatiſe de Me- 
ribus Mulieribus, and Confilia Medica, which 
were not publiſhed till after his death, 
which happened in 1588. 
AKIBA, a famous rabbin, flouriſhed ' 
a little after the deſtruetion of ſeruſalem 


| by Titus. He kept the flocks of a rich . 
citizen of Jeruſalem till the fortieth year” 


of his age, and then applied himſelf (o 
ſtudy in the academies for twenty-four * 
years, and was. afterwards one of the 
greateſt maſters in Iſrael, he having 
twenty-four thouſand ſcholars. He de- 
clared for the impoſtor Barcochebas, whom 
he owned for the Meſſiah, and not only 
anointed him king, but took upon him+ 
ſelf the office of his maſter of the horſe ; 
but the troops ſent by the empezor Adrian 
having exterminated this faction, Akiba 
was taken, and after having his fleſh torn 
and mangled with iron combs, was bufat 
to death with a flow fire. 29 
AKISSAT, the ancient Thyatira, 4 
city, in Natolia, in Afr, firuated in a ' 
plain eighteen miles broad, that produces 
plenty of cotton and grain. The inha- 


+ * 


bitants, 
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bitarits; who arc reckoned to be about 
five thouſand, are ſaid to be all Mahom- 
medans, and not one Chriſtian among 
them, except à few flaves. The houſes 
are built of nothing but earth or turf 
dried in the ſun, and. very low and ill 
ecntrived. There are fix or een moſques, | 
which are all of marble. They are in no 
want of water, for there are brooks which 
run through ſeveral of the ſtrects; and 
the city is well furniſhed with common 
proviſions. There are remarkable mfecr: p- | 
tions on marble in ſeveral parts of the 
tow, which arc part ot the ruins of an- 
cient Thyatira, It is ſeated on the river 
Hermes, fſty miles from Pergamos, Long. 
28. 30. E. Lat. 38. 50. N. 
ALABASTER (W1iLutan) an Eng- 
lth divine, born at Hadley, in the coun- 
ty of Suflolk. He was one of the dottors 
In Trinty-college; in Cambridge, but 
turned to the Roman commnnion 3 how- 
every being Jodw ditfatisfied with his new 
religion, he again became a Proteſlant, and 
obtained a prebend in the cathedral of St. 
Paul, and after that, the rectory of Ther- 
field, in Henfordſhire. He was well 
Killed in the Hebrew tongue, and was 
ſtrangely infatuated wich the Caballa. He 
gave a proof of his fondneſs for myſhcal 
Interpretations in the ſermon” he preached 
at his taking the degree of doctor of di- 
vinity, when he took for his text the 
words“ Adam, Seth, Enos,” and endea- 
voured to prove that each of theſe words 
contained a hidden myſtery. He wrote a 
Latin tragedy, intitled Roxana, which, 
vrhen it was acted, in a college at Cam- 
bridge, was attended with a remarkable 
cirtumſtance; for a lady was ſo terrified | 
at the laſt words, Stam, ſepnar, which 
wrre pronomeed in a very ſhocking tone, 
that, it is faid, ſhe loſt her ſenſes, and 
nevet᷑ again recovered them. Hr wrote | 
@ Hebrew Lezicon in folio, ani! feverdl | 
other works. He was living in 1630. 

ALABASTER, MAnbaftriter, in natu- 
ral hiftorr, the name of a genus of foſſila, 
nearly allied to marble. Ir is an elegant 
tone of great brightneſe, and will receive 
a fine poliſh, hut is brittle. Natvralifis 
enumerate ſeveral tpecies of alabafler; as, 
the ſuow-white ſhining albatter. Bortin- 
forms us; that this ſtone 15 extremely 
white, and found in Tavrus in pieces 
only large enough to make dithes and the 
like ; but it was formerly brought from 
Arabia. It is not very compact, but 
heavy and conſiſts of a multitude of { 
broad flat large particles, which are very 
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| freely, and is capable of a fine poliſh» 
There are very large ſtratu of it in Arabia 
Egypt, and many parts of Italy, 
Whitith yellow alabaſter is of a ſoſt 
conſiſtence, and called, by Bot, the 
phengites of Pliny, who affirms it was 
found in Capadocia. It is of a looſe 
open texture, couſiderably heavy, and 
nearly of the colour of honey ; but the 
colour is more deep in ſotne places than 
others. It confiits of irregular pieces ly. 
ing in fables one ever another, though 
with regularity, and altogether compoſe 
a remarkable bright and very brittle maſs, 
Befides the places above-mentioned, it hag 
been found 1h Germany, France, and 
Derbyſhire. ; | 
Yellow and reddiſh variegated alabaſter 
is the common alabaſter of the ancients, 
It is fo ſoft that it may be cut with a knife; 
and has the ſame name in all languages, 
It is remarkably bright, glittering, and 
almoſt tranſparent ; aud its texture very 
looſe and open, though it is moderatery 
heavy. The ground is of a clear pale yel- 
low, between that of honey and amber; 
and has the ſame with crooked undulated 
veins, ſorge of which are broad, and 
others narrow; ſome of à pale red, others 
whitiſh, and others again of a- very agree- 
able pale brown; It will bear a very tine 
polith, and conſiſts of large angular ſparry 
concretions. It was formerly found only 
in Egypt, but is now met with in many 
parts of England. Hrootes Nature! Hift, 
ALZ, in anatomy, is ſometimes uſed 
for the lobes of the hver, the nymph of 
the female pudendum, the two cartilages 
which form the noſtril, the arm-pis, &c. 
ALADULIA, a. conſiderable province 
of Turky in Aſia, in that part called Na- 
tolia, between the mountains of Anti- 
taurus, which ſeparates it from Amaſia on 
the north, and trom Carimama on the 
welt. It has the . Mediterrancan Sea on 
the fouth ; and the Euphrates, or Prat, 
on the cati, divides it from Diarbeker. It 
comprehends the Leiſer Armenia of the 
ancients and the eaft part of Cilicia. For- 
merly it had kings of its own ; but the 
head of the laſt king was cut off by Selim 
I. emperor of the Turks, who had con- 
quered the country. It is now div.dedin- 
to two parts: the north, comprehended 
between Taurus, Antitaurus, and the 
Euphrates; is a beglerbeglic, which bears 
the name of Maraſh, the capital rown 7 
and the ſouth, ſeated between mount Lau- 
rus and the Mediterranean, is united to 
the begletb-glic of Aleppo. The country 


bright and perfettly White. It cuts ver; 


is roug'1, ragged, and wwontamous ; and 
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vet there are good paſtures, and plenty of ; 
horſes and camels. The people are hardy 
zudthieviſh. The capital is Malatigah. 

ALAGNON, one of the principal ri- 
vers in the government of Auvergne, in 
France, which riſes at Cantal, and is very 
rapid.; it runs into the Allier. 

ALAIS, a town in Languedoc, ſeated 
on the river Gardon, is a pretty large, 
populous, trading city, and has feven 
gates, Its cathedral is but mean, though 
it has a portico in the Gothic taſte, on 
which the ſteeple is raiſed, and underneath 
it is the principal gate of the church. 
The Jeſuits had a college in this place; 
and a fort was built here in 1689. 

ALAMODE, in commerce, a very 
thin, gloſſy, black ſilk, chiefly uſed for wo- 
men's hoods and men's mourning ſcars. 

ALARM, in military affairs the ap- 
prehenſion of being ſuddenly attacked, or 
the notice of ſuch an attack, lignified by 
the firing of a cannon, muſket or the like. 
Falſe alarms are frequently made uſe of to 
harraſs the enemy, by keeping them con- 
tinvally under arms. 

ALARM- BELL, the bell rung upon 
any ſudden emergency, as a fire, mutiny, 
approach of an enemy, & c. 

ALARM-POST, the place appointed 
for drawing up a regiment in caſe of an 
alarm. 

ALARM, a kind of clock, contrived 
for waking people at a certain hour, by 
making an ancommon noiſe, &c. 

ALATERNUS, in botany, the name 
a diſtinct genus of plants, according to 
Tournefort's fyſtem ; hut comprehended by 
Linnzus among the rhamnuſes. 

ALB, or ALBE, in the Roman 
hurch, a veſtment of white hnen, hanging 
lown to the feet, and anſwering to the ſur- 
lice of our clergy. It was cuſtomary in 
he ancient church for thoſe newly bap- 
ized to wear the alb, or white veſtmenr ; 
and hence the Sunday after Eaſter was 
alled Dominica in Abit, on account of the 
lbs worn by thoſe who had been baptized 
u Eaſter-day. 6 

ALB, the name of a Turkiſh coin, 
therwiſe called afper, | 

ALBANENSES, Chriſtian heretics in 
he reign of the emperor Conſtantine VI. 
nd the pontificate of Leo TIE about the 
ear 796, . 

ALBE, a ſmall piece of money, cur- 
ent in Germany, worth about three half- 
dence, ? 

ALBERTUS, a gold coin of the value 
f about fourteen !hillings; it was coined 


boring the adminiſtration of Albertus, arch- 
| uke of Auſtria. | . 
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- - ALBIGENSES, a ſect of reformers 


about Toulouſe and Albigeois, in Langue- 
doc, who fprung up in the 12th century, 
and diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their op- 
poficion to the diſcipline and ceremonies 
of the church of Rome, They were like- 
wiſe called Waldeaſes. 

ALBION, the ancient name of Britain, 
Sce BRT AI. 

A LBITROSSE, a bird, very common 
in ſeveral parts of the WeBt-Indies ; but 
not reduced to any certain genus. 

ALBORAK, among Mahometan wri- 
ters, the beaſt on which Mahomet rode in 
his journey to heaven. 

ALBUGINEA Tunica, in anatomy, 
the third or innermoſt coat of the teſticles, 
ſo called from its white colour. 

ALBUGO, among phyſicians, a diſtem- 
per of the eye, cauſed by a white, denſe, 
and opaque ſpot, growing on the tunica 
cornea. . This is a diſeaſe, which is more 
or leſs otfenſive to the light, according to 
the greater or lefs portion af the tranſpa- 
rent part of the cornea atfected by it : for- 
lometimes it nxes on the exterior ſurface 
only of this membrane, ſometimes on the 
interior, and ſometimes it runs more or 
leſs deep into it. It is generally the con- 
ſequence of inflammations, by the extra- 
valationof humours between the membranes 
of this tunicle, and particularly in the 
ſmall-pox, by the ſuppuration of poſtules 
upon this part. 

The learned Dr. Mead, ſays, I have 
made uſe of two methods of cure for this 
diſorder of the fight ; the one in the out- 
ward tort, the other in the ;nwa'd. In 
the former caſe I ordered the following 
powder, - 

Take of common glaſs any quantity; 
pornd it in a mortar, into a very fine 
powder; then add an equal quantity of 
white ſugar-candy, and levigate the mix- 
ture on a marble with great labour, till ir 
becomes quite impalpable. A little of this 
powder, put into the eye with a quill eve- 

day, gradually abſterges and wears off 


* 


the ſpot by its inciding quality. The 


other method above-mentioned of removing 
this {peck is, to order a dexterous ſurgeon - 
to pare it cautiouſly every day with a kniſeg 
for this tunicle is compoſed of ſeveral la- 
mellæ one over another, and has thickneſs 
enough to bear paring off ſume of its parts. 
F have ſeen ſeveral inſtances of cures by 
the eye-powder, but the paring of the 
cvat has not ſucceeded with me above once 
or twice. However, it is better to try a? 
doubtful remedy than none.“ Mead's Me- 


* «<7 
The 


1 
The French ſurgeons ſcarify the eye for 
this diſeaſe with the briſtles or beards of 
rye-graſs; that is, about twenty or twen- 

five of them tied together, like a 
little bruth or pencil; and with this they 
bruſh the eyes ſometimes till a little blood 
comes, repeating the ſame every other or 
third day, four or five times, or more. 
After the operation, they wath the eye 
very often with warm water, and at night 
apply the pulp of a roaſted apple. 

ALBUM, in antiquity, a Kind of table 
or regiſter, wherein the names of certain 
magilirates, public tranſactions, &c. were 
entered. i 

ALCAlcs, in ancient Poetry) a deno- 
mination given to ſeveral kinds of verſe, 
from Alczus their inventor. 

ALCAID, ALCAYDE, or AL- 
CALDE, among the Spaniards and Por- 
tugueſe, a magiſtrate, or othcer of juſtice, 
ſomething like our juſtice of peace. The 
alcaid is properly a Mooriſh officer, where 
he is inveſted with ſupreme juriſdiction, 
both in civil and criminal caſes. 

ALCALI, or ALK ALI, a general ap- 
pellavion given by phyſicians and chemiſts 
to all ſubſtances, which, on being. mixed 
with acids, excite an efferveſcence. The 
word originally ſignified the falt extracted 
from the aſhes of kali, or glaſswort : but 
was afterwards applied to all falts that ef- 
ferveſced with acids. Alcalies are gene- 
rally divided into two kinds, and diſtin- 
gulſhed by the epithets of fixed and wola- 
tile. | 

Fixed ALKALIES ſays Newman, are 
diſtinguiſhed from ſaline ſubſtances not 
alcaline, bv their efferveſcing with all acids, 
forming with them neutral ſalts, precipitat- 
ing ſolutions made in acids, and changing 
ſyrup of violets green, They are diſtinguiſh- 
ed from volatile alcalies by their fiaity and 
fuſbility in the fire, by their deliquiating 
in the air, and never aſſuming a cryſtal- 
line form, changing folution of mercury 
ſublimate not white, but of an oragne yel - 
low, producing no blue colour with copper 
or its ſolutions, raifing no viſible cloud 
when placed near an unſtopt bottle of ſpi- 
rit of nitre, occaſioning no coldneſs but ra- 
ther heat on being diflolved in water. 
Pure fixed alcalics, diſſolved in water, 
mingle with a ſolution of any other pure 
alcali, without the leaſt precipitation, tur- 
bidneſs, or ſenſible change. Fixed alca- 
lies diſlolve ſulphur, oils, fats, and refi- 
nous bodies, By quick-lime their activi- 
Þl is increaſed, and in this ſtate they diſ- 
olve ſome metallic ſubſtances, as calces or 
filings of lead, fine filings of copper, copper 
precipitated rom vyriol, the copper in ver- 
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digris, tin, and regulus of antimony: 
this laſt they corrode into a calx, which, 
by force of fire, may be melted into an 
amber- coloured glaſs. There age two ways 
of obtaining ſolutions of iron in theſe ſalts; 
one, by dropping a ſolution of the metal 


made in aqua-fortis into a ſtrong alcaline 


ley, the acid will be abſorbed and neutta- 
lized by a part of the alcali, and the iron 
remains diffolved by the reſt : the other is, 
by deflagrating iron filings with nitre, the 
acid of the nitre will be diſſipated in the 
deflagration, and great part of the iron will 
diſſolve in water along with the remaining 
alcali. Theſe ſalts, combined with ſul- 
phur, diffolve almoſt all the merals and 
ſemi- metals, gold itſelf not excepted. When 
made fluid by a ſtrong fire, they diſſolve 
flint, ſand, and other earthy bodies, and 
on cooling concrete with them into a maſs, 
which proves diſſoluble in water, or an in- 
diſſoluble glaſs, according as the proportion 
of the earth is large or ſmall. Added to 
phlegmatic ipirits, either of the inflamma- 
ble or volatile urinous kind, they imbibe 
the redundant phlegm, and thus render the 
ſpirit more concentrated. In pure vinous 
ſpirits they da not diſſolve, or only in very 
ſmall quantity, ſufficient however to give 
a ſenſible acr:mony or alkaline impregna- 
tion to the ſpirit, If both the ſpirit and 
the ſalt are pure, the liquor receives no co- 
lour ; but if any oily or reſinous matter be 
previouſly diffolved in the ſpirit, or if the 
ſalt be impregnated, though flightly, with 
inflammable matter of any kind, a confi- 
derably deep tincture will be produced, 
Fixed alkalies, in general, heighten the 
colour of vegetable and animal tin&tures, 
whether drawn with water or with ſpirit; 
but they commonly vary the taſte and often 
debaſe the ſmell of the preparation. They 
form, with acids, diflerent neutral ſalts, 
zccording ta the nature of the acid en- 
ployed ; with the vitriolic, a bitteriſh ſalt, 
very difficult of ſolution in water, aud 
not ſuſible in the fire, commonly called 
vitriolated tartar, the alkaline ſalt made 
from tartar being that which has chiefly 
been employed for theſe purpoſes ; with 
the nitrous acid, they form a perfect n- 
tre; with the marine, a ſalt greatly r- 
ſembling ſea-ſalt, being in ſome relpetts 
different from the common vegetable alk 
lies. They readily. cryſtallize with any 
of the mineral acids, and with-tartar ; with 
which laſt they compoſe a neutral falt 
much eaſier of ſolution than the tartar i 
ſelf, and hence called ſoluble tartar, They 
do not eafily cryſtallize with the acid d 
vinegar or lemon juice ; theſe mixtures, 
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ſolved by a fixed alkali, the addition of 


r 


falline form, ſoon deliquiate again in the | 
air. There are different ways, belides im- 
mediate mixture, of obtaining combinati- 
ons of fixed alkalies with acids, depending 
upon their great atfinities with one another. 
thus, when any metallic body is diſſolved 
in an acid, the addition of an alkaline ſalt 
recipitates the metal] if the remaining 
— be filtered and evaporated, it leaves 
a neutral falt, compoſed ſolely of the acid 
and the alkali. Some of the metals fuf- 
fer 4 notable alteration in this eſs : 
thus the calx of iron, precipitated from the 
vitriolic acid in making vitriolated tartar; 
is ſcarce at all revivable into malleable iron 
again, When acids are combined with 
volatile alkalies into ammonacal ſalts, and 
this compound mixed with a fixed alkali, | 
on expoſing the mixture to the action of a 
moderate fire, in a retort or other conve- 
nient veflel, the volatile alkali ariſes and 
the acid rem us combined with the fixed; 
if it was not for the intervention of the 
fixed alkali, it would ſublime in conjunc- 
tion with the volatile. In like manner, 
when ſulphur, or oils, or refins, are dif- 


any acid will ſeparate the ſubſtance before 
diſſolved, the acid and the alkah uniting 
together; and even when both of them 
are previouſly ſaturated, the alkali, for in- 
ſtance, with ſulphur, and the acid with 
metal, on mixing the two ſolutions toge- 
ther, both the falphur and the metal fall, 
leaving only the alkali and the acid com- 
bined in the liquor. When the alkali is 
previoully combined with one acid, the 
addition of a more powerful acid will 
break the union, and diſengage the alkali 
from the firſt acid. On the neutral ſalt, 
compoſed of fixed alkali and vinegar, pour 
ſome ſpirit of common ſalt ; the acetous 
acid will inttantly begin to exhale, and, 
on applying a moderate heat, will be to- 
tally diflipated, leaving the alkali com- 
bined with the marine acid. Add to this 
combination a due proportion of the nitrous 
acid, and the marine will be expelled, and 
perfect nitre rema.n. The vitrivlic, in 
like manner, expels the nitrous, and takes 
eſſion of the alkali in its place: this 
ing the moſt powerful acid, is not to be 
diſſodged by any other. When this acid 
is combined with inflammable matter into 
ſulphur, it loſes its great affinity to alkalies. 
If the neutral ſalt, compoſed of the vitrio- 
lic acid and fixed alkali, be melted with 
powdered charcoal, the reſult is a mixture 
of alkali and ſulphur. On diſſolving this 
compound in water, the ſlighteſt even of 
the vegetable acids precipitates the ſulphur, | 
and vnites the alkali. Neumant't Ge- 
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Preparation of fixed ALCALIES, The 


moſt commodious method of 

fixed alkaline ſalts in the large —— 
to be that directed by Kunckel in his Art 
of Glais. The athes of wood, or the 
woody parts of vegetables, either burnt on 
purpoſe or as common fuel, are to be 

into a large tub or vat, whoſe bottom is 
covered with pieces of ſplit wood and ſtra w, 
to prevent the aſhes from ſtopping up the 
cock. So much water is to be poured on 
the athes as may totally cover them: after 
ttanding for @ night, the liquor impreg- 
nated with their ſaline part, is to be let off 
by the cock at the bottom into another veſ- 
ſel ; and the elixation repeated with freſh 
water ſo long as the ley has any ſaline 
tatte. The elixated aſhes may be vied like 
common wood aſhes, for manure ; and the 
weak leys may be rendered ſtronger, by 
pouring them, inſtead of plain water, upon 
a freih quantity of aſhes: Thus from ev 
parcel of athes we obtain a ſtrong ley, wit 
a weaker one to be returned on the next. 
Where the ley is to be kept in its liquid 
ſtate, wooden veſſels (according to him) 
are more commodious than carthen ones, 
however glazed; theſe laſt being ſooner 
corroded and penetrated by the acrid liquor. 
In procuring a ſolid falt, the ley 1s to be 
evaporated in an iron pan, fixed in brick - 


work ; freth Ry being continually ſupplied 


duting the evaporation; in a very ſlendet 
ſtream, from x caſk placed on the brick» 
work, till the quantity of ſalt is as large 
as can be conveniently dried in the veſitl, 
This impure brown or blackith ſalt is ts 
be calcined, in a furnace built for that uſe, 
with a red heat juſt not ſtrong enough tb 
melt it, and every now and then turned 
up and ſtirred for fix or ſever hours, or till 
ſome of the larger pieces, taken out and 
broke, appear internally white. Thos we 
obtain an alkali ſufficiently pure for all the 
bufinefies in which theſe Kinds of ſalts are 
employed : if, for icular purpoſes, 4 
forther purification ſhould be required, it 
may be diſſulvod, infpiflated, and calcined 
afr:1h. The rough falt loſes, in the firſt 
calcinativns, — about one tehth 
of its weight. Some ſoak in the ley & 
quantity of ſtraw, bean-ſtalks, or othet 
like fubſtances, ſofficient to imbibe it g 
and, by driving and burning theſe, obtain 
the ſalt of the ley, without the trouble of 
boiling it down. The earthy matter left 
by the ftraw is, in quantity, inconfidera» 
ble, and for many purpoſes, of no inju- 
ry to the ſalt, particularly for ſoap rem. 
hing, &c. where the ſalt is diffel 


and conſequently purified from indiſſolu- 


ble carthy admixtures before A is uſed. 
N There 
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There is nevertheleſs one great incon- 
venience in the proceſs ; the ſtraw, when 
loaded with the alkali, being very dithcult- 
ly made 40 burn, Vegetable ſubſtance in 
general, when fully impregnated with fix- 
ed alkaline ſalts, never lame ; and do not 
burn at all without a continuance of exter- 
nal heat, infomuch that ſome have propo- 
ſed the impregnating of wood for buildings 
with ſalts, as an effectual means for pre- 
venting its receiving or communicating 
fire. The firength of leys, or the quan- 
tity of ſalt diſolved in them, may be eſti- 
mated by the weight of a certain meaſure 
of them, compared to the weight of an 
equal meaſure of water; or more commo- 
diouſly, and perhaps as accurately, by 
means of an hydrometer graduated from 
actual trials with leys of Known {trength. 
Neumann's Chemiſtry. 

Volatile ALCALI ES, are ſalts, formed 
by a new combination of the conſtituting 
particles of a natural body, by the opera- 
tion of putrefaction. Volatile alkalics 
fron whatever ſubſtance obtained, are all 
alike, and have the ſame properties ; dif- 
fering only according to their degrees of 
purity. The volatile alkali, as well as the 
fixed, conſiſts of a certain quantity of acid, 
combined with and entangled by a portion 
of the earth of the mixed hody from which 
it was obtained; and on that account it 
has many properties like thoſe of. a fixed 
alkali. But there is, morcover, in its 
compoſition, a conſiderable quantity of a 
fat or oily matter, of which there 15 none 
in a fixed alkali; and, by this means, 
there is a great difference between them. 
Thus, the. volatility of the alkali produced 
by putreſaction, which is the principal dif- 
ference between it and the other kind of 
alkali, whoſe nature it is to be fixed, muſt 
be attributed to the portion of oil which it 
contains; for there is a certain method of 
. volatilizing fixed alkalies, by means of a 
fatty ſubſtance. Volatile alkalies have a 
great affinity with acids, unite therewith 
rapidly and with ebullition, and form with 
them neutral ſalts, which ſhoot into cry- 
ſtals, but differ from one. another according 
to the kind of acid employed in the com- 


bination. The neutral ſalts which have a 


volatile alkali for their baſis are in general 
called ammoniacal ſalts, That whoſe acid 
is the acid of ſea-ſalt, is called ſal ammo- 
niac. As this was the firſt known, it 
gave name to all the reſt. Great quantities 

. of this ſalt are made in Egypt, and thence 

brought to vi. They ſublime it from the 
foot of cows-dung, which is the fewel of 
that country, and contains ſea-ſa}, toge- 


aher with a volatile alkali, or at leaſt the I ich acids. 


* 
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materials proper for forming it: and con- 
ſequently all the ingredients that enter in- 
to the compoſition ot ſal ammontac. See the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, 
The _—_—_—_— formed by combining 
the acids of nitre and of vitriol with a vo- 
latile alkali are called, after their acids, 
nitrous ſal ammoniac and vitriolic ſal am- 
moniac : the latter, from its inventor, 
is called Glauber's ſecret ſal ammoniac. 

A volatile alkali, then, . has the ſame 
property as a fixed alkali,- with regard to 
acids; yet they differ in this, that the at- 
finity of the former, with acids, is weaker 
than that of the latter: and hence it fol- 
lows, that any ſal ammoniac may be de- 
compounded by a fixed alkali, which will 
lay hold of the acid, and diſcharge the 
volatile alkali. A volatile alkali will de- 
compound any neutral ſalt which has not 
a fixed alkali for its baſis ; that is, all ſuch 
as conſiſt of an acid, combined with an ab- 
ſorbent earth or a metallic ſubſtance, By 
joining with the acids, in which they are 
diſſolved, it diſengages the earths or me- 
tallic ſubſtances, takes their place, and in 
conjunction with. their acids forms ammo- 
niac ſalts. Hence it might be concluded 
that, of all ſubſtances, next to the phlo- 
giſton and the fixed alkalies, volatile alka- 
lies have the greateſt affinity with acids in 
general: yet there is ſome difficulty in 
this matter; for abſorbent carths and ſe- 
veral metallic ſubſtances are alſo capable 
of decompounding ammoniacal ſalts, diſ- 
charging their volatile alkali, and forming 
new compounds by vniting with their 
acids. This might induce us to think that 
theſe ſubſtances have nearly the ſame at- 
finity with acids. But it is proper to ob- 
ſerve, that a volatile alkali decompounds 
ſuch neutral ſalts as have for their bafis 
either an abſorbent carth or a metallic ſub- 
ſtance, without the aid of fire ; whereas 
abſorbent earths or metallic ſubſtances 
will not decompound an ammoniacal ſalt, 
unleſs they be aſſiſted by a certain degree 
of heat. Now, as all theſe matters are 
extremely faxed, at leaſt in compariſon with 
a volatile alkali, they have the advantage 
of being able to reſiſt the force of fire, and 
ſo of acting in conjunction therewith z and 
fire greatly promotes the natural action of 


ſubſtances upon one another: whereas the 


volatile alkali in the ammoniacal ſalt, be- 
ing unable to abide the force of fire, is 
compelled to deſert its acid; and that ſs 
much the mare quickly, as its affinity 
therewith is conſiderably weakened by the 
preſence of an earthy or metallic. ſub- 
Rance, both of which have a great affinity 
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are the ſame with thoſe of mallow. Brocke's 
Natural Hiſtory. | 


down Hercules, when he turned aſide his 
club, and killed him on the ſpot 3 upon 


laſt as long as three ordinary ones. From 
this embrace ſprung Hercules. | 


. fon of Amphiarus and Eryphile : he ſlew 
his mother ip obedience to the command 


"©: | 
Theſe conſiderations oblige us to con- 
clud-, that volatile alkaljes have, 2 ſome- 
what greater atfinity than abſorbent earths 
and metallic ſubſtances with acids. 
Knights of ALCANTARA, a military | 
order of knights in Spain. They make 
a very conſiderable figure in the hiſtory of 
the Spaniſh expeditions againſt the Moors. 
ALCEA, Vr vain Malluu, in botany, | 
ag plant with,a woody whitiſh root, from 
whence proceed ſeveral, ftalks to the 
height of about three feet round, full of 
pith, and thinly beſet with longith hair, | 
The leaves that proceeg” from the xoot and | 
lower part of the ſtalks are roundiſh, with 
inciſlures on the edges ; but thoſe that 
grow near the top, and placed alternatelx, 
are remarkably” jagged, of a blackith 
green colour, and hairy, particularly on 
the lower part. The flowers are like thoſe 
of mallows, and of a purpliſh fleſh colour, 
though they are ſometimes white : the 
are ſucceeded by ſeeds, which are black 
when ripe, and ſhaped like thoſe, of mal- 
lows. The medicinal yirtues of this plant] 


ALCHEMIST, one who proſeſſes, or 
pmactiſes, the art of alchemy. . 

ALCHEMY, the ſublimer, or more 
abſtruſe, parts of chemiſtry. See Cax- 


MISTRY-., 
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N to Pſophis, in Arcadia, where he . | 


ated his crime, and married Arfinoe, the 
daughter of Phegeus ; but afterwards, 
marrying Callirrhoe, the daughter of A- 
chelous, and giving her a ne. klace, which 
he had taken from his mother and given 
to his other wife, Achelous ordered his 
two ſons to purſue and. kill him. Mag 
ALCOA Arbor, à tree found in St. 
Helena, the wood of which reſembles the 
ebony ; hut is is uncertain, to what genus 
it, belongs. « * | 
ALCOHOL, in chemiſtrr, ſpirit of wine 
rectified by repeated diſtillations, till it has 
acquired the utmoſt ſubtility and perſection 
ible. By theſe repeated rectifications, 
it is freed from its redundant phlegm, and 
from ſome particles of acid and ol kk, 
thopgh much leſs volatile than itſelſ, aſ- 
cends with it in the firſt diftiNlation.; nor 
is is poſhble wholly to avoid this incon- 
venicnee. See Sy1x17. Alcohol alſo ſig- 
nifies a-very fine impalpable powder. The 
oriental Jadies uſe antimeny, reduced. ts 
an impalpable powder, for blacking their 
cye-lids, and call this powder alcohol. 
ALCORON, _AL-CORAN, or AL- 
KORAN, the ſcripture, or bible of the 
Mahometans, It is compounded. of the 
Arab'c particle al, and coran, or buran, 
derived from the. verb caran, or karan, 
to read; the true ſenſe of the word is, 


*ALCIONEUS, in fabulous hiſtory, a |. the reading, or that which, ought to be- 


giant, who killed twenty-four of the ſol- 


diers of Herculcs, and was going to knock 


which ſeven young virgins, who were in 
love with Alcloneus, and were afflicted at 
his Joſs, threw themſelves into the ſea, 
and were turned into halcyons. _ 
*ALCITHOL, in fabulous hiftory, was 
a Theban lady, who contemmng Bac- 
chus, and his orgia, was ſpinning at home, | 
while the other women were ſolemnizing 
his feſtival ; on which Bacchus, being in- 
cenſed, transformed her into a, bat, and 
her ſpindle and flax into a vine and ivy. 
*XALCMENA, in fabulous hiſtory, the 
daughter of Electryo, king of Mycenæ, 
and wife of Amphytrion, being beloved 
by Jupiter, he aſſumed che form of her 
haſband, and was admitted to the liberties 
of the marriage-bed, and made the night 
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*ALCMEON, in fabulous hiſtory, the | 


of his father, who looked upon her as the 
cauſe of his death: after which, Alc- 
meon, being haunted by furies, retired 


read. | | n 
The; alcoran is divided into 114 large 

portions,. of yery unequal length, which. . : 
we call chapters,; but the Arabians fowyar, _ 
which properly fignifigs a row,, ar (cries. 
Theſe in the manuſcript copies, are not 
diſtiaguiſhed a & their - numerical, „ 
but by particular titles, which, are. — 
times taken from ſome principal. matter 


treated of, but generally from the firſt 


word of note that occurs. Every chapter 
is ſubdivided into ſmaller portions, which 
we uſually . call verſes, but the Arabians 
oat, hich henifies figns and .wonders ; 
ſuch are the ſecrets of God, his attributes, 
works, &c. delivered in thoſe verfes. 
The alcoran is written in the pureſt and 
moſt clegant language, and is allowed to 
be the ftandard of the Arabic tongue. 
The ſtile js, in general, beautiful and 
fluent. It is concife and often obſcure, 
adorned with bold. figures after the Eaſtern 
manner, enlivened with florid and ſen- 
tentious exprefhons, and in many places. 
—_—y where the majeſty and attributes} 
of God are deſcribed, ſublime and mag 
nificent. The defign of the alcoran was 
to unite the profeſſors of the three differ- 


ent religions then folloved in the popu- 


Na lous 
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lus country of Arabia, who, far the 
moſt part, lived promiſcuouſly, the far 
greater number being Pagans, and the 
reſt Jews and Chriſtians. To effect this, 
Mahomet pretended to be the ambaſſador 
of God, who, after the repeated admo- 
nitions, promiſes, and threatenings of 
former ages, had ſent him to eſtabliſh the 
rrue rel:gion upon earth by force of arms, 
and appointed him chief pontiff in ſpiritual, 
and fupreme prince in temporal affairs. 
It is beyond diſpute that Mahomet was 
really the chief contriver of the alcoran ; 
though it is probable, that he had aſſiſt- 
ance in his defign from others ; particu- 
larly from one Sergius, a Neftorian monk, 
4 FF named Abdallah Ebn Salam. 
The Mahommedans, however deny that 
The alcoran was compoſed mid their 
rophet himſelf, or any other perſon ; it 
Los their orthodox belief, thar it 15 not 
only of drvince orig nal, but even eternal 
d uncreated, remaining, as fome of 
them expreſs it, in the very eſſence of 
God; that the firſt tranſcript has been 
from everlaſting by God's throne, writ- 
ten on a table of vaſt bigneſs ; that a 
copy from this table, in one volume on 
fel was, by the miniſtry of the an- 


1 Gabriel, ſent down to the loweſt | 


heaven in the mouth of Ramadan, whence 
Gabriel revealed it by parcels, ſome at 


Mecca, and ſome at Medina, at different | 


times during the ſpace of twenty years, as 
the <xigency 
Mahomet, however, the ſatisſaction of 
ſeeing the whole once a year. They add, 
that this original copy was bound in ſilk, 
a with gold and precious tones of 
adife. 
his book is held in the higheſt eſteem 
and reverence among the Mahometans. 
They dare nat ſo much as touch it without 
being legally purified, They read it with 
rl attention and refpet, never hold- 
ng it below their girdles. They ſwear 
by it, conſult it on the moſt weighty 
occaſions, carry it with them to war, 
write ſentences of it in their banners, 
adorn it with gold and precious ſtones, and, 
knowingly, dp not permit it to be iu the 
poſſeſſion of any of a diſferent perſuaſion 
or faith. | 
ALCOVYE, among builders, a receſs, 
or part of a chamber, ſeparated by an cf- 
trade, or partition of columns, and other 
correfponding ornaments, in which either 
a bed of fate is placed, or ſefts to enter- 
tain company. | 
ALDEBARAN, in aſtronomy, a ftar 
of the firlt magnitude, called the Bull's- 


ee, as making the eye Cf the .@1Rtellai'on | 


of affairs required; giving 
| 
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Taurus. Its longitude is 6 deg. 32 min, 
o ſec, of Gemini, and its latitude 5 deg, 
29 min. 49 ſec. ſouth. | 

ALDER-TREE, Alnus, in botany, the 
name of a genus of trees whoſe characters 
are theſe ; the flower is of the amenta- 
ceous kind, being compoſed of ſeveral 
apices, arifing from ſour-leaved cups; 
theſe are affixed in a cluſtering manner to 
an axis, but theſe are barren. The youn 
fruit appears in a different part of the 
tree, it is of a ſquamoſe ſtructure, ang 
loaded with embryo feeds ; this finally in- 
creaſes in ſize, and becomes a regular 
fruit, containing a number of compreficy 
feeds. Miller's Dic. 

There are eight ſpecies of this plant 
enumerated by botanical authors; but 
the common alder is generally meant by 
that name. There is a liar beneficial 
property belonging to * for no 
beaſt will crop it; which ſaves the great 
charge of fencing it after planting. Their 
propagation is the ſame as the poplar, aud, 
where the place 1s too wet for that, the 
alder will flouriſh and become large trees, 
pollards, or poles for hedges ; in ſhott, 
there is none. of the aquatic tribe will 
raiſe more money and ſooner than the al- 
der, in wet meadow hedges, and in boggy, 
mooriſh ground, nor make ſtronger and 
quicker fences. This aquatic thrives but 
indifferently when raiſed from truncheons, 
or fram the wild ſet or ſucker, which it 
produces but few of, But there is a way 
to do this much more to the pur 
prepare a bed of well-manured fine mould, 
then lay the full ripe ſced at a due diſtance 
kram the fire, or in the ſun, and it will 
cauſe them to like the fir pine-apple; 
then ſow the Ted, in the bed, and you 
will have abundance of young plants, that 
on ſetting out will be ſure to grow, if 
rightly . : at Midſummer cut a* 
way the ſmal! fide-ſhoots of this tree, 
which will prevent the ſecond growth; 
but if they are large, you muſt not do it, 
becavſe it will then make the ſap run out 
too much, and damage the tree. This is 
of great conſequence ; for. by fo doing, 
the large fide-arms are prevented in their 
growth, - which often cauſes knobs and 
wens that leſſen the value of their wood. 
Ellis Timber Tree Improved. | 

ALDERMAN, from earlderman, Sax- 
on, the ſecond degree of nobility amon 
the Anglo-Saxons, and now the ſecon 
dezree in cities or corporations. The 


word ſignifies a ſenior, or alderman, which, 
by degrees, came to ſtand for perſons of 
the great uſt diſtinct ion, becauſe ſuch were 
choſen to diſcharge the higheſt aſhes, 

an 


: fir, * 
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and 2s they were generally intruſte] with 
the government of the counties, inſtead 
of ſaying the governor, it was ſaid the 
earlderman of ſuch a county; and by. 
degrees this word came to fignity the go- 
yernor of a country, or city, While the 
heptarchy laſted, theſe ofticers were buly 
doring the king's pleaſure ; at Jaſt they 
were generally for life. After the Danes 
were lettled in England, the earlderman 
was changed into that of earl, and the 
Normans introduced that of count, which, 
thouch ditterent in its original ſiguification, 
meant the ſame dign:ty. At this tune 
aldermen are affociates to the Mayor, or 
civil magiſtrates of moſt of dur municipal 
or corporate cities or towns, who form a 
kind of council, and regulate matters ac- 
cording to the policy of the place: ſome- 
times they alſo take cognizance of civil 
and criminal matters, but very rarely, 
and in particular cafes : their number is 
not limited, being in ſame places fix, and 
others twenty-fix, out of which are an- 
nually choſen the mayors, or chief ma- 
giltrates, who, at the expiration of their 
mayoralty, devolve again into aldermen. 
An alderman ſhould be an inhabitant of 
the place, and refident where he is choſe ; 
and if he removes, he is incapable of do- 
ing his duty in the government of the 
lace, for which he may be disfranchiſed. 
here are, however, fe vent inſtances, 
wherein aldermen of Links refide at a 
diſtance from the city : and at this day 
an alderman of London refides at Enfield, 
who hardly ever attends city buſineſs ; 
but either from lenity or inattention in the 
citizens, he is not disfranchiſed. 

*#ALDERNEY, an itland in the Bri- 
tiſh channel, ſeparated from Cape La 
Hogue, in Normandy, by a narrow ſtreight, 
called the Race of Alderney, which is a 
dangarous paſſage, on account of the nid- 
den rocks in it. It is a healthy iſland, 
has but one church, and is fruitful both 
in corn and paſture.» The inhabitants 
live together in a town of the ſame name, 
for their greater ſafety, the iſland being 
but eight miles in circumference, The 
number of houſes are ſaid to be two hun- 
Ored, and the inhabitants a thouſand It 
has but one harbour, called Crabby, which 
13 at a diſtance from the town, and is on- 
Ir fit for ſmall veſſels. To the weſt he 
the range of racks, called the Caſkets, 
fo dangerous to mariners. Long. 2. 17. 
W. Lat. 49. $0. N. 

ALE, a fermented liquor from. an in- 
folion of malt, and diflering only from 
beer in having a leſs proportion of hops. 
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There are various ſorts of ale, particu- 
larly pale and brown ; the former is brew- 
ed from malt ſlightly dried, and is eftcem- 
ed more viſcid than the latt#r, which is 
made from malt more highly dried or 
roaſted. : 

Medicated ALES, are thoſe wherein 
medicinal herbs have been infuſed, or ad- 
ded during the fermentation. 

Gill ALE, is that wherein the dried 
leaves of ground-ivy have been infuſed. 
It is eſleemed abiterfive and vulnerary, 
and conſequently good in ditorders of the 
breaſt and obſi ructions of the viſcera. 

ALE-CONNER, an othcer in the city 
of London, who inſpefts the meaſures 
uſed in public houſes. There are four 
ale-conncrs, who are, all choſe by the lis 
verymen of the city. 

* ALECTRYO, in pagan mythology, 
a youth ſa much eſtcemed by Mars, that 
he entruſted him with his ſecrets, and 
particularly his adultery with Venus; but 
ferting him to watch the door, to prevent. 
their being ſurpriſed by the ſun, Alets 
tryo fell alleep, and the lovers were dif- 
covered; Mars was fo exaſperated, that 
he changed him into a cack, which ſtill 
remembering the effects of its drowſineſs, 
watches the ſun fo ſtrictly as to give notice 
of its firſt approach. 

ALEMBIC, a chemical veffel uſu 
made of glaſs or copper, for condenſing 
the vapours that riſe in diſtillation ; forthe 
alembicis properly the head or upper part 
of theapparatus uſed in diftilling ; thou 
it 1s often uſed to fignify rhe whole 
See STILL and D1STILLAT10N. 

ALEPH, the name of the firſt letter 
in the Hebrew alphabet, from which the 
alpha of the Syrians and Greeks 'was 
formed. The modern Jews vſe their let- 
ters as cyphers, Aleph ftands for one; 
Beth for two; Gimel for three, &c. 

* ALEPFO, the metropolis of Syria, 
is built on eight ſmall eminences, on the 
higheſt of which the caſtle 1s erected. This - 
maunt 1s of a conic form, and feems in a 
ou meafure to be raiſed with the earth 
thrown up ovt of a deep broad ditch, 
which furrounds it, The ſuburbs to the 
north- north- eaſt are next in height tothiy, 
and thoſe to the weft-fauth-weſt are much 
lower than the parts adjacent, and thay 
any other part of the city, It is about 
three miles and a half in circumference, 
but the ſubunbs eight miles. The houſes, 
conſiſt of a ground floor, generally arch- 
ed, of an upper ſtory which is flat 
the tap, and either terraced with harf 
plaſter, or paved with ſtone : The apact- 
mants axe placed on each fidg of a ſtone 
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court; the ciclings are of wood neatly 
painted, and fomctimes gilt, as are alfo 
the window ſhutters, the pannels of lome 
of their rooms, and the cup-board doors, 
of which they have a great number. Theſe 
taken together, have a very agreeable ef- 
ſect. Over the doors and windows, on 
the inſide, are written paſſages out of the 
Koran, or verſes of theix own compoſition. 
"The court yard is neatly paved, and has 
generally a baſon, with a jet d'eau in the 
middle, on one or both fides of which a 
ſmall {ot of 'a yard or two ſquare 1s left 
unpaved for a garden. The verdure, the 
flowers in pots, and the playing of faun- 
tains, produce a very agreeable effect, but 
they can only be ſeen by thoſe within, 


for the paſſage into the ſtreet is cloſed” 


with double doors, fo contrived, that there 
15 no looking in wk. the doors are open- 
ed; beſides, there are no windows to the 
Areet, except a very few in the upper 
rooms, Which render the ſtreets v diſ- 
"agreeable to Europeans. 
Ihe beifer fort of houſes have an arch- 
ed alcove in the court, open to the north, 
and oppoſite to the fountain- The divan 
is that part of a room in a Turkiſh houſe 
xaiſed above the floor, and is covered with 
a carpet in winter, and in ſummer with 
ne matts. Along tlie ſides are thick 
.mattrailes, about three. feet wide, and 
commonly, covered with ſcarlet cloth. 
There are. likew;fe large bolſters of bro- 
cade, ſtuſſed with cotton, fet againſt the 
walls to lean upon: Oh thefe they fer 
croſs-legged, for they have no chairs. 
People of ſalhion have but one or two 
rooms below fairs, for themſelves, in the 
outer court, the. reſt are for the ſervants 
and ſtabling. | 
The moſques in Aleppo are numerous, 
and ſome few of them magnificent. Be- 
fore each of them is an area, with a foun- | 
.tain in the middle, deſigned for ablutions 
before prayers, , and behind ſome of the 
Jarger there are little gardens. 
The bazars br market places are long 
covered. narrow... ſtreets, on each , fide of 
which are a gat number of ſmall ſhops, 
Juſt ſuſkc'ent to hold the tradeſman and 
his goods, the buyer being obliged to ſtand 
without. Each jeparate branch of buſ*- 
neſs has a particular bazar, which is lock- 
ed up 45 well as the fireets, an hour aad a 
half after ſun-ſer : but the locks are of 
wood,” thigh the doors arc caſed with 
iron. The Iughter-houfes are in the 
ſuburbs, ppen to the fields. The tanners 
have à khan to work in near the 
yer. The city is ſepplied with good wa- 
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river Hevlen, about five miles to the 
north-eaſt, which is conveyed from then 
by an aquæduct, and diſtributed all oye 
the town by earthen pipes. This is (uf. 
ficient for drinking, cookery, &c- but the 
fountains are ſupplied by wells of brack. 
ih water, of which there is one in ever 
houſe. Their fuel is wood and charcag] 
in the houſe ; but they heat their bag. 
nios with the dung- of animals, leaves of 
plants, parings of fruit, and the like. 

The ſeaſons are fo regular, and the 
air ſo healthy, pure, and free from damyg, 
that all the inhabitants ſup and flrep in 
the court-yards, or on the houſe tops, 
from the end of May to the middle of 
Septeraber. The ſeverity of the winter 
continues only from the 12th of Decem- 
ber to the zoth of January, when the air 
is exceſſively piercing; and yet the ice js 
ſeldom ſtrong enough to bear a man, aad 
the ſnow very ſeldom Jies above a day, 
Narciſſuſes, hyacinths, and violets, blur 
during this weather, In February the 
fields are clothed with an agreeable ver- 
dure, to which the ſpringing up of their 
latter grain greatly contributes. The al- 
mond tree bloffoms in February, and the 
trees begin to have leaves the beginning 
of March. During this month and April, 
nature aſſumes à gay and delightful ap- 
pearance ; but before the end of May all 


| the fields are parched and barren ; only 


ſome robuſt plants are capable of with- 
ſtanding the heat, From this time there 
is no rain till about the middle of Sep- 
tember, when a little generally falls, 
which refreſhes the air, and beſtows a more 
agreeable aſpect to the country, 

The number of ſouls in the city and 
ſubtrbs is computed at about two hundred 


Land thirty-Hixe thouſand, of whom two 


hundred thouſand are Turks, thirty thou- 
fang Chriſtians, and five thouſand Jews. 
The common language is the vulgar Ara- 
hic, but the Turks of condition uſe the 
Torkiſh. Aleppo is 70 miles eaſt of 
Scanderoon, on the ſea-coaſt, ahd 175 
'north-by-caſt of Damaſcus. Long. 37. 
40. E. Lat. 36. 12.N. Os 
ALEXANDER Tur GRTAT, the 
ſon of Philip, king of Macedon, and 
Olympia, was born at Pella, three hun- 
dred and fiſty- ſiæ years before the Chriſtian 
Xra. In his youth, he broke the famous 
horſe called Bucephalus, which no other 
perſon dared to ride, ſaved the Lfe of his 
father in battle, became the admiration of 


the moſt experienced commanders, and 


gained the affeQtion*of thi people by bis 
good offices and liberalty. Having ſucceed» 


tex from ſprings, near the banks of the 


ed his father when twenty years of age, he 
conguered 
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eonquered Thrace and Illyrium, deftroyed 
Thebes, and at the taking of that city, 

eſcrved Pindar's houſe and family, on 
account of his poems. He then declared 
war againſt the Perfians, forced the pal- 
ſage of the Granicus, ſubdued, with ſur- 
prifing rapidity, Lydia, Jon!ia, Caria, 
Pamphilia, and Cappadocia. At length, 
he defeated the army of Darius near the 
Ilus, took his trraſurts, and made a 
great number of prifoners, among which 
were the mother, the wife, the fon and 
two daughters of that unfortunate prince. 
The victory of the Iffus was tollowed by 
of the reduction of many important cities 
a and provinces. After the taking of Tyre, 
1 he marched againſt rhe Jews, with whom 
ir he was offended ; but Jaddus, their high- 
5 prieſt, meeting him, and ſhewing him the 
0 book of Daniel, where it was written, that 
L a Grecian prince would deftroy the emp:re 
ö of the Perſians, he obtained of him what- 
b ever he aſked, At laſt, having defeated 
king Porus, and extended his conqueſts 
ercn into India, he died at Babylon, ei- 
ther by poiſon or a drunken debauch, aged 
thirty-two, three hundred and twenty four 
years before the Chriſtian ra. He would 
never ſuffer more than three men to repre- 
ſent his perſon, Praxiteles, in ſculpture. 
Lyſippus in caſting figures, and Apelles in 
painting. 

ALEXANDRINE, in poetry, a kind 
of verſe, conſiſting of thirieen ſyllables 
alternately ; fo called from a poem on the 
Life of Alexander, written in this kind of 
verſe by fome French poct. 

ALEXIPHARMICS, in medicine, re- 
medits for expelling or preventing the ill 
ellects of poiſon : but ſome of the moderns 
having imagined that the animal ſpirits, 
in acute diſtempers, were effected by a ma- 
ligaant poiſon, the term has been under- 
ſtvod to mean medicines adapted to expel 
this poiſon by the cutaneous pores, in the 
form of ſweat. In this ſenſe, alexiphar- 
mics are the ſame as ſudorifics. f 
The moſt active ſudoxifics, or alexiphar- 
mics, ſeldom find a place in medicine, and 
are to be adminiſtered with fingular cau- 
tion : for a ſweat never riſes in a healthful 
and natural ſtate, unleſs the blood is put 
into an extraordinary motion; nor, when 
this happens, is it a ſign of health, like in- 
ſenſible perſpiration, the matter of which is 
vaid of acrimony, watery, reſembling the 
nutricious juices, and almoſt deſtitute of 
tile or ſmell, differing very much from 
iweat, which is of a falt taſte, a fœtid 
ſmÞl!, and approaches the nature of urine, 
Eeñ des, the ſudorifics. excite a great com- 
motion, and agtable orgaſm ; for they act 
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not with moderation, but rapidity ; whence 
it comes to pats, that in bodies replete with 
blood, or contaminated ferum, by nnpei- 
ling the fluids with roo much violence to 
the imall and narrow vetlels, they bring 
on dangerous and acute ſymptoms, oc a- 
honed by the inflammation and redund- 
ance of humours. But they are particu- 
larly burtful, where the prime viz ate 
obſtructed by a load of vitious humours, 
where the body is coſtive, and when they 
are adminiſtered immediately atter a vio- 
lent fit of anger. Hoffman. 

* ALFRED, fon of Ethelwolf, was 
born at Wantage in Berkthire ; came to 
the crown of Eagland in 871; took Lon- 
dap from the Danes, beſieged Rocheſter, 
and drove them to their thips in 882; 
founded a body of laws, and died in 900 
and was ſucceeded by his ſecond fon Ed- 
ward the elder. 

ALGA, in botany, a genus of ſubma- 
rine plants, called in Englith, grafs-wreck, 
and compoled of long flender leaves of a 
duſky-green colour, very much reſembling 
ſome kinds of graſs. Authors mention ſe- 
vral ſpecies of alga, the moſt confiderable 
of which is the alga-martna, io much uſed 
in the glaſs trade. 

ALGEBRA, a general method of 
reſolving problems by means of equations. 

It is probable that the Indians or Ara- 
bians firſt invented this noble art; for it 
may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that the an- 
cient Greeks were ignorant of it, becauſe 
Pappus, in his Mathematical Collections, 
where he enumerates their aualyſis, makes 
no mention of any thing like it; and be- 
ſides, ſpeaks of a local problem, began by 
Euclid, and continued by Apollonius, 
which none of them could fully refolve, 
though doubtleſs they might eaſily have 
done, had they known any thing of alge- 
bra. Diaphantus was the firſt Greek 
writer of algebra, who publiſfted thirteen 
books about the year Soo, though only fix 
of them were trantlated into Latin, by Xy- 
lander, in 1575; and afterwards, viz. 
anno 1621 in Greek and Latin by M. 
Bachet and Fermat, with additions of 
their own. This algebra of Dtaphantus's 
only extends to the folution of arith- 
mctical indeterminate problems, Be- 
fore this tran{lation of Diaphantus came 
came out, Lucas Pacciolus, or Lucas de 
Burgo, a minorite friar, publiſhed at- Ve- 
nice, in the year 1494, an Italian Treatiſe 
of Algebra. After him, came Scipio Fer- 
reus, Cardan, Tartagila, and fome others, 
who reached as far as the ſolution of ſome 
cubic equations. Bombelli ſollowed theſe, 


and wept a Little farther, At laſt came 
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Nennivs, Ramus, Schoner, Salignac, Cla- 
vius, &c. who all of them took different 
courſes, but none of thera went beyond 
quadratics. 

In 1590, Vieta entered upon the ſtage, 
and introduced what he called his Specious 
Arithmetic, which conſiſts in denoting the 

uantities, both known and unknown, by 
ymbols or letters. He alto introduced an 
ingenious method of extracting the roots of 
equations, by approximations, ſince greatly 
improved and facilitated by Raphſon, Hal- 
ley, Simpſon, and others. 
Des Cartes's rule for conſtructing cubic 
and biquadratic equations, was farther 
impr by Thomas Baker, in his Clavis 
Geometrica Catbelica, publiſhed in 1684. 
In the year 1708 1 2a was applied to 
the laws of chance and gaming by R. de 
Montmort : and fince by De Moivre and 
James Bernoulli. | | 

The elements of algebra were compiled 
and publiſhed by Kerſey in 1671, whercin 
the | eres arithmetic, and the nature of 
Equations, are largely explained, and illuſ- 
trated by variety of examples: the whole 
fubſtance of Diaphantus 1s here delivered, 
and many things added concerning mathe- 
matical compoſition and reſolution, from 
Ghetaldus. The like has been fince done 
by Preſtet in 1694, and by Ozanam in 
1703; but theſe authors omit the applica- 
tion of algebra to geometry, which defect 
is ſup»licd by Guiſnec in a French Trea- 
tiſe expreſly on the ſubject, publiſhed in 
1704 ; and VHopital, in his Analytical 
Treatiſe of the Conic ſections, in 1707, 
The rules of algebra are alſo compendi- 
ovily delivered by Sir Iſaac Newton, in 
his Arithmetica Univerſalis, firſt publiſhed 
in 1707, which abounds in ſelect exam- 

les, and contains ſeveral rules and methods 
invented by the author. 
Algebra is of two kinds,numeral and literal. 

Numeral, or Vulgar ALGEBRA, is that 
of the ancients, which only had place in 
the reſolution of arithmetical queſtions. In 
this, the quantity ſought is repreſented by 
ſome letter or character; but all the 
given quantities are expreſſed by numbers, 

Literal, or Specius ALGEBRA, or the 
New ALGEBRA, is that wherein the given 
or known quantities, as well as the un- 
known, are all expreſſed or repreſented by 
their ſpecies, or letters of the alphabet. 

. By this the memory and imagination 
are eaſed of that vaſt ſtreſs or effort re- 
2 to keep ſeveral matters, neceſſary 
or the diſcovery of the truth in hand, pre- 
ſent to the mind. Specious algebra is not, 
like the numeral, confined to certain Kind 


of problems ; but ſerves univerſally for the 


0 
Inveſtigation vr invention of thedrems, #4 
well as the folution and demonſtration of 
all Kinds of problems, both arithmetical and 
geometrical. The letters uſed iu algebra, 
cach ſeparately repreſent ether lines ot 
numbers, as the problem is arithmetical 
or geometrical; and together, they repre- 
ſent planes, ſolids, and powers, more or 
Jefs high, as the letters are in a greater or 
leſs number: for inſtance, if there be fro 
letters, @ 6, they repreſent a reQangle, 
whoſe two ſides are expretied, ore by the 
letter a, and the other by 6; fo that by 
the:r mutual multiplication they produce 
the plane a6, When the ſame letter is 
repeated twice, as à a, they denote a ſquare, 
Three letters 2 0c, Hinge? fo a ſolid, or a 
rectangle parrallelopiped, whoſe three di- 
mentions. are expreſſed by the three letters 
a, b, e, the length by a, the breadth by 5, 
and the depth by c; fo that by their mu. 
tual multiplication they produce the ſolid 
4 bc. As the multiplication of dimenſions is 
expreſſed by the multiplication of letters, 
aud as the number of thoſe may be fo great 
as to become incommodious, the method 
is, only to write down the root, and on 
the right hand to write the index of the 
power, that is, the number of letters wheres 
of the power to be expreſſed does conſiſt ; 
as 4*, 4, 4, 40; the laſt of which fig- 
nifies as much as a, multiplied five times 
into itſelf; and fo of the reſt. Svc the ar- 
ticles CHARACTER, and QuarTItTY. 
See alſo Ahpbtriox, SUBTRACTION, and 
Mut T1iyPLIicaTION. + 
* ALGEBRA has alſo been applied to the 
confideration and calculus of infinite: ; 
from whence a new and extenſive branch 
of knowledge has ariſen, called the Doc- 
trine of Fluxions. See FLuxtioxs. 


lates to algebra. Thus we ſay, algebraica! 
characters, curves, ſolutions, &c. 

ALGEBRAICAL Crrve, a curve 
wherein the relation of the abſcifſes to the 
ordinates may be defined by an algebrai- 
cal equation. Theſe are alſo called geo- 
metrical lines, or curves. Algebraical 
curves ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed to mecha- 
nica] or tranſcendenta] curves. 

ALGEBRAIST,one who is ſxilled in the 
ſcience of algebra. 

ALGENED, a fixed ſtar of the fecond 
magnitude, in Perſen's right ſide, 

* ALGIERS, one of the ftates of Bar- 
bary in Africa. It has the Mediterranenn 
Sea on the north, mount Atlas on the 
ſouth, which ſeparates it from Biledulge- 
rid, the kingdoth of Fez on the weft, and 
that of Tunis on the eaſt. It is about fix 


hundred and fsty miles in length, but in 
breadth 


ALGEBRAICAL, ſomething that re- 
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breadth not half fo much, It is governed by 


2 der, under whom each'province has a bey; 
but it may more properly be called a repub- 
lic of fold.e:s under the protection of the 
Sultan of the Turks. In this province there 
are a great many ruins of towns and caſtles 
built by the Romans. The inhabitants 
of the mountains are divided into ſeveral 
tribes, who are often at variance among 
themielves, and yet will unite againſt the 
Turks, and are able to raiſe an army of 
forty thouſand men» Their only weapons 
are javelins and arrows. The country about 
Algiers, the capital city, is very beautiful, 
aud produces plenty of all forts of pulſe, 
fruit and flowers. It yields a charming, 
proſpect, being diverhfjed with _ 
hills and pleaſant vales, which never loſe 
their verdure ; for there is not only a con- 
flant ſupply of young graſs, but the trees 
are ſull of leaves all the year, which is 
owing to the coolnets of the foil, it being 
always well watered, inſamuch that nei- 
ther the heat of the ſummer nor the cool- 
neſs of winter can ever ſtrip them of 
their green livery. There are a muititude 
of vines of a ſurpriſing beauty, which are 
exceeding fruitful, and often form a kind 
of natural arbor. The trees begin to bloſ- 
ſom in February, and in May and June 
the fruit is Tipe, For a dozen miles about 
Algiers there 1s a plain terminated by a 
mountain, in which there are ſaid to be 
twenty thouſand gardens ; there are man 

without houſes, but enly huts made wit 

the branches of trees. Beyond the moun- 
tain there is another beautiful plain, well 
watered, and very fruitful, being near 
thirty miles in length. It is called the 
plain of Mattejar, and corruptly Mutecjah. 
It produces a crop twice, and ſometimes 
thrice a year. Near the ſea, there are 
barren ſpots, thick woods, and venemons 
wxeptiles. The fields and gardens are not 
incloſed with watls, but with Barbary 
ſig- trees, which take root from a leaf that 
becomes the trunk of the tree, and the 
leaves which proceed from thence be- 
come branches. They are of very quick 
growth, and being prickly, make excellent 
hedges, -which, being continually green, 
have a very fine effect. The rind of the 
fruit is very thick, and not good to cat. 
Orange, citron, and other fruit trees are 
in great plenty, but the fruit is not very 
tempting, becauſe they never cultivate the 
trees, but leave every thing to natvre. 
When women of faſhion go into the coun- 


try, they fit croſs-legged upon a ſaddle } 


made fit for that purpoſe, incloſed in a 
arge covering with gavz6 or twiggs woven 
together, covered with fine white glear- 
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| linen, and open at the top; through this 


incloſure they can fee and not be ſeen. 

* ALGIERS, a city, the capital of the 
above kingdom, built on the declivity of a 
hill by the ſea-ſide, in the form of an am- 
phitheatre. The, ſtreets are ſo narrow, 
that they will ſcarce admit two perſons to 
walk a- breaſt, and the middle part is lower 
than the fides. When any loaded beaſts, 
ſuch as camels, horſes, mules, or aſſes, 
paſs along, you are forced to ſtand up cloſe 
to the wall to let them paſs by. There is 
but one broad-ſtreet, Which runs through 
the city from eaſt to weſt, in which are 
the ſhops of the principal merchants, the 
market for corn and other commodities. 
There are faid to be about one hundred 
thouſand inhabitants in the city, compre- 
hending five thoufand Jewiſh families, be- 
fides Chriſtians, | 

They have no phyſicians among them, 
for they take no internal remedies, they 
lay it is tempting God. One of the deys 
might have been cured of a fever by a in- 
gen ious French ſurgeon who was his 
ſlave ; but he refuted it, ſaying the num- 
ber of his days was appointed fromall eter- 
nity. Long. 3. 30. E. Lat. 36. 40. N. 

ALGOL, a fixed ſtar of the third mag- 
nitude, called Meduſa's Head, in the con- 
ſtellation Perſeus, 

ALIAS, a fecond or further writ iſſued 
from the courts of Weſtminſter, after a 
capias, &c. ſued out without citec; 

ALIBI, in law, implies the abſegce of 
the accuſed party ; or as bezngat a diſtance 
from the place where the fact Was commit - 
ted, at the time mentioned in the indict- 
ment. The word is Latin, and ſignities 
elſewhere. WY 

ALIEN, in law, one born in a firange 
country, not within the king's allegiance, 
in contra-chiftinion to a denizen, or natu- 
ral ſubjert. An alien is incapable of in- 
heriting lands in England, till naturalized 
by act of parliament. No alien can vote at 
the clection of members of parliament 3 
nor enjoy any office, or be returned on any 
jury, unleſs where an alien is penty in a 
cauſe, when the inqueſt is compoſed of an 
equal numberof denizens and aliens. The 
reaſons. for eſtabliſhing theſe laws were, 
that every man is preſumed to bear faith 
and love to that prince and country where 


he received protection during his ivfavcy'; z 


and that one prince might not ſettle ſpies 
in another's country; but chiefly that the 
rents and revenues of the country might 
not be drawn to the ſubjects of another. It 
has been thought that the laws againſt 
aliens were introduced in the time of Henry 
II. when a Jaw was made at the parlia- 
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ment of Wallingford, far the expulſion of 
ftrangers, in order to drive away the Flem- 
ings andPicards, introduced intothe king- 
dom by the wars of king Stephen. Others 
have imagined that the origual of this law 
was more ancient; end that it is an origi- 
nal branch of the feudal law; for by that 
law no man can purchaſe any lands but | 
be muſt be obliged to do fealty to the 
lords of whom the lands are helden; fo 
that an alien that owned a previous faith 
to another prince, could not take an oath 
of fidelity in another ſovereign's domi- 
nions. Cunningham's Law Dif. 

ALIEN-DUTY, an impoſt on all goods 
imported by aliens, over and above the 
duty for ſuch. goods imported by Britiſh | 
ſubjects, and on Britiſh bottoms. 

- ALIENATION, in law, the act of | 
making over à perſon's property in lande, 
tenements, dec. to another. 

- ALIMENT, in 2 general ſenſe, what- 
ever contributes to the nouriſhment of an 
animal or vegetable body. 

- ALIMENT, among phyficians, what- 
ever is capable of nourmhing an animal 
body. The loſs which we-fuftrin daily 
makes it neceſſary that it ſhould be re- 
paired by ſubſtances analogous to thoſe 
of our body, duch as aliment and drink, 
the ſtimulus to which is hunger and thirſt; 
Vhereſore it is neceſſary to know in gene- 
ral their kinds and principal qualities, in 
order to make a proper choice. Solid A- 
liments are taken from ſeeds, fruits, leaves, 
ſtalks, and roots; of all which the feed 
is the moſt laboured, and contains a mealy 
and milky ſubſtance; from whence a ſoft 
oil may be drawn, friendly to human 
bodies. | ; 

The principal aliment is bread, -which 
is made of wheat, rye, barley, and Tur 
Ley corn, That of wheat is moſt nour- 

ithing ; batley is dry, and rye is laxitive. j 
The cruſt is rcafiett of digeſtion, The 
other farinaceous ſubſtances are beans, / 
peaſe, und lentils, which nouriſh much, 
but are heavy, "windy, and viſcous; and 
conſequenrly;' by conſtant uſe are apt to 
cauſe obſtructions. 

- Rice, barley, and oats,' properly pre- 
pared, are moiſtening, emollient, and 
reſtorative. Nuts, almonds, and chefnuts, - 
are full of nouriſhing oil, but are hard of 
digeſtion. * | 

Fruits which are pulpous and tart, a- 
bound with water, and are refreſhing, 
moiſtening, and ſedative ; appeaſing the 
00 rapid mat ion of the blood, quenching | 
thirſt, digeſting "eaſily ; ſuch as ſtraw- 
berries, gooſeberries, currants, apricats, | 
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| thovld be eaten ripe, and in a ſmall quan« 


tity ; but they are windy, and therefore 
are beſt bo:led, or baked, and made inte 
{weetmeats, 

Por-herbs and roots are lefs novrilt.ing 
than the mealy ſubſtapcrs. Lettuce, ſuc- 
cory, forrel, purtlain, refreth, moiften, 
looſen the belly, and appeaſe the orgaſm 
of the blood. Artichokes, cellery, crefles, 
aſparagus, pariley, are a little heating, 
Trutflles, champignions,. garlie, ſhallots, 
pepper, clove:, nutmegs, muſtatd, heat 
very much. Animals are either terreftrial, 
volatile, aquatic, or amphibious. Theſe 
ditter greatly with regard to their Kind, 
age, manner of living, and ſubſtance. Fiſh 
nourith the leaſt of all animals, becavſe 
they abound with phlegm. Young animals 
have a plenty of a ſoft and u-uriſhing 
juice, but that of the older is more novur- 
ſhing. The juices of the old are ſpiti- 
twous, gelatinous, and agrecabl- to the 
taſte; but the fAcſh is hard and diticuk 
of digeſtion. Wild animals are more 
light and digcfiable than tame. heit 
white parts contain a very fucovlent ſub- 
ſtance of tender fibres, and yield a foft ali- 
ment, and are eaſy of digeſtion. 

Liguid ALIMENTS are milk, eggs, 
chocolate, ſoops, broths, &c. Milk is 
properly nothing but chyle, and does not 
need any great preparation in the ſtomach, 
It is à good aliment for perſons whoſe 
ſtomachs are languid, and for- children. 
New laid eggs yield very good nouriſh- 
ment, are caſy of digeſtion, and agree with 
perſons of exhauſted bodies, and the aged. 

Chocolate is nourtthing ; ſtrengthens the 
ſtomach, reſtores the body, helps the di- 
geſtion, and fofrens ſharp humours. It is 
very proper fur perſons of a weak ſtomach, 
Drinks reftoxe the fluid parts of the body; 
they are a vehicle for other aliments, and 
render the digeſtion caſy, Water .15 the 
prinapal, molt ſalutary, and moſt neceſ- 
ſary for life, of which ſoft water is the 
beſt, and which Jathers readily with ſoap. 
It is the greateſt d iſſolvent that we have. 
Water alone has cured many indiſpofi- 
tions, but too much relaxes and weakeds 
the 1olids, and cauſes many infirmities. 
Wine drank too freely is prejudicial. 10 
health; but moderately, it ſtrengthens 
the ſolids, and facilitates digeſtion ; its 
ſucceſs, as well as all other ſpirituous li- 
quors, hardens the fibres, affect the 
nerves, diminiſh the ſecretions, deſtroy 
the appetite, and. induce chronica! diſeaſes. 
That mal liquor is accoonted the beſt 
that is ſpecifically lighteſt. The beſt kind 
of beer does not render the head . heavy, 
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figs, peaches,. pears, and apples, Theſe 


nor grows pur. upon the ſtomach, not 
inflates 
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infarrs the hypochondria. All thick, | 


muddy, heavy, ſtale beer not ſufficiently 
bo lcd, offends the head, generates wind, 
obttructlons, the ſtrangury, aſtma, and 
the cholic. 

Tea promotes perſpiration, ſtrengthens 
and clears the flomach, and helps di- 
geition. Cotfee is taken after dinner to 
haben the digeſtion, and allay the fumes 
of wine. Modezately uſed it ſubtilizes 
the humwurs,. but, its excels agitates the 
blood. 

Erath, or ſoup, abounds with a ſoft, 
moiſtening, and nouriſhing jelly, whence 
they are good reftoratives. eat that 
is roaſted contains an excellent nouriſhing 
joice, the moift parts being ditipated by 
the fire. 

Things fried are proper only for good 
ſtomachs, 

Spice, vinegar; &c, in « ſmall quan- 
tity, may correct the faults of the ali- 
ment, but are pernicious when uſed to 
create an appetite ; for which reaſon made- 
dithes are commonly bad. The appetite, 
excited by the quality and diverſity of the 
viands, provokes perſons to eat more than 
they ought ; Which cauſes indigeftions, 
frequent indiſpoſitions, and ſometimes 
dangerous difeatcs. | 

The method of preſerving health is to 
I've upon plain ſimple- aliment, lightly 
ſeaſoned, and in quantity agreeable to the 
age, ſffrengrh of the flomach, ſeaſon of 
the year, ſex, conſtitution, and chiefly 
to what nature has found by experience to 
require. 

Many perſons, by their temperance 
have lived to a very advanced age ; there- 
fore thofe that are fond of life and health 
ſtould imitate their regimen. Exceſſos 
in eating and drinking are extremely per- 
nictous. f 

Perſons of a weak delicate conſtitution, 
or who are juſt recovered from illneſs, 
Would ufe ſoft light aliments agreeable to 
the ftomach. 

Acid, tenacious, viſcons aliments, pies 
of all kinds ; things that are fat, and of 
a vlackiſh ſubſtance, are generally unfit 
or chylification, or render the chyle bad. 

Strong, robuſt, young perſans, who uſe 
much exerciſe, ought to cat more than 
others; and may be more free with the 
groffer kind of aliment. 

Children whoſe ftomachs are weak, 
and veſſels fine, ought to uſe à light, 
fleader, thin, foft aliment, -caſy of di- 
geſtion 5; wherefore infants ſhould be fed 
with fluid milk, to avo'd caufing ob- 
{rruetions in their fine and delicate veſſels. 
Nurſes thould obſerve an exact regimen, 


| 
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and ſhun all forts of violent paſſions ; for 


they diſturb digeſtion, and communicate 
their bad effects do their children. When 
infants are weaned, they ſhould, net. be 
accuſtomed to ſpirituous liquors and ſtro 
food, eſpecially the ſalt and ſmoak- dried, 
which are hard of digeſtion, and yield 
bad nouruhment. The beſt method is to 
eat a little at a time and oken. 

In an adranced age the fluids are more 


thick, the ſecretions flow, and the ſolids 
more ſtiff than in youth; wherefore they 


require leſs food, and of a more ſoft, nour- 
iſhing, maiſtening kind, cafy af digeſtion, 
and not too. mach at a time, eſpeciallꝝ 
in the evening. = | W's. 

Ar any time of life, eſpecially. in old 
age, the immoderate uſe of ſalt and ſmoke · 
dried meat, acid and aromatic vegetables, 
as well as ſſirituous liquors, tend to har- 
den and {tiffen the parts of the body, 
inſtead of affording good nouriſhment ; 
beſides, the digeſtion of theſe aliments is 
ditheult, aud render the blood fo acrid, 


as to hurt the 1 veſſels. However, 


an acquired habit is difficult to be leſt off, 
and we find many perfons enjoy a good 
ſtate of health when their meat and drin 
are very indiflerent, becauſe they are be- 
come cuſtomary, and they are apt to fall 
Ack when they Ktempt to change their 
manner of life; for cuſlom is à ſecond 
nature: all great changes ought to be 
brought about inſcnfibly ; it is therefore 
good not to contract a habit of any kind 3 
wherefore, pexſons of a god conſtitution 


ſhould live in a various manner, and re- 


fuſe no kind of aliment; and fhould 
ſometimes be in town, and fometimes in 
the country; ſhould uſe much exerciſe, 
and ſhould even now and then exceed the 
exact bounds of moderation, and omit a 
meal now and then. | 
| Hunger points out the beſt time of cat- 
ing, but cuſtom confines us to certain 
hours. Perſons who find no inconvenience 
from dining and ſupping every day, need 


youth, wherein there is a great diſhpation, 
and in age, where ſtrength is wanting, 
and when little is eaten at a time, ſome- 
thing taken between meals is not amiſs. 
However, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that 
| when the ſtomach 1s bad, perſons ſhould 
| not begin to eat again till the laſt meal is 
digeſted. Whew a perſon is greatly fa- 
 tigued, and his ſpirits diffipated,, it will 
be neceſſary to reſt before eating. In ca- 
ſes of diſtreſs and ſorrow, the aliment 
ſhould be very light and ſmall in quantity, 
| becauſe the ſtomach is weak at theſe 


times. 
| Oz In 


P change their manner of life. In 
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In the ſummer, when the ſpits and 

fluid part are apt to evaporate, the aliment 


thould be light, moiſt, fluid, and eaſy of | 


digeſtion, to repair the loſs with greater 
ſpeed ; "whereas in winter the ſtomach 
will admit of groſſer food. 

ALIMONY, in law, implies that al- 
lowance which a marricd woman ſues for, 
and is entitled to, upon any occaſional 
ſeparation from her huſband. 

ALIQUANT Part, in arithmetic, that 
number which cannot meaſure any num- 
der exactly without ſome remainder, as 7 
is an aliquant part of 18, for twice 7 
wants 4 of 18, and three times 7 excceeds 


15 by z. 

ALIQUOT Part, that part of a num- 
ber or quantity, as will exactly meaſure it 
without any remainder, as 2 1s an aliquot 
part of 4, 3. 0f 9, 4 of 16, 5 of 25, &c. 

* ALKAHEST, or ALCAHESY, 
among chemitts, an univerſal folvent or 
that which will diffolve all bodies without 
exception. The word appears to have been 
coined by Paracelſus. 8 

The principal chemiſts are now per- 
ſuaded that no ſuch ſolvent ever exifted 
in nature: at leaſt, that no mortal was 
ever poſſeiied of the ſecret. This, indeed, 
ſeems ſufficiently evident from the very 
nature of the alkaheſt; for if it will dif- 
folve all bodies, it will be impoſſible to he 
kept in any veſſel. Van Helmont there- 
fore cannot be credited, when he afferts 
that he had a bottle filled with alkahefi 
Jent him; becauſe it could not be con- 
tained in anz bottle, as it would d:flolve 
the veiſe? and be loſt. 

ALKEKENGI, winter-cherry, in bo- 
tany. It grows wild in ſome parts of 
Europe, and ſpreads ſo much in our gar- 
dens as not to be eafily extirpeted. The 
fruit ripens abaut the beginning of Octo- 
ber, and. ſometimes continues to near the 
end of December, after which the plant 
dies to the ground. Winter cherries have 
an ac:idalovs not unpleaſant taſt“, mixed 
with, or followed by, a flight bitterneſs, 

Thoſe cherries are accounted powerful 
divretics, operating without heat or irci- 
tation, and which may therefore be ven- 

tured on any inflammatory diſtempers: 
five or fix of the cherries in fubftance, 
or an ounce of the expreſſed juice, are | 
directed for a doſe, They are ſaid to be, 
if ſome places, eaten, among common 
people, by handfuls, and with goed ſuc- 
ceſs, againſt ſuppreſſions of vurinc, and 
for. promoting the expulfion of mucus and 
* Mr. Ray tells us of a gomy per- 
on who was cared, and kept free from re- 
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| 0 , 
theſe cherries at each change of the mnnn ; 
and that the operation of the medicine pro. 


by erine. The cherries may be dried fo as 
to he pulverable, or the depurated juice 
inſpiſſated with a gentle heat to the con- 
ſiſtence of a ryb, or extract, and in this 
ſtate preſerved for ute, Lewis's Hiftory of 
the Materia Mcdica. h 

ALL-SAINTS, a feſtival obſerved by 
Chriſtians, in commemoration of all the 
ſaints in general. It is celebrated on the 
firſt of November, 

ALL-SOULS, a feſtival obſerved on 
the ſecond of November, in commemo- 
ration of all the faithful deceaſed. 

ALLA, or ALLAH, the name of 
God, among the profetſors of the Ma- 
hometan religion. It properly ſignifies 
the adurable Being. 

ALLEGATION, in law, the produe- 
ing inſtruments, or deeds, for proving 
the truth of ſomething litigated beſore the 
court. | 

ALLEGIANCE, in law, the obedi- 
ence which every ſabject owes to his law- 
ful ſovereign. Allegiance is either na- 
tural, acquired, or local. Natural Alle- 
giance is that which every ſubje& born 
ought to pay immediately upon his birth. 
Acquired Allegtance is that which any 
perſon naturalized, of made a denlzen owes 
to the king. Local Allegiance is that 
which a perſon, on his entering the do- 
minions of another prince, ought to pay 
for his protection. 

Oath of ALLEGIANCE 1s that which 
is taken by the ſubject, wherein he ac- 
knowledges the king a temporal prince. 

ALLEGORICAL, belonging to, or 
partaking of the nature of an allegory. 
Sce AL.LEGORY. 

ALLEGORICAL Poetry, that v here- 
in tome uſeful trutꝶ is conveyed under the 
veil of an allegory. 

Alle gorical poetry in which under the 
diſguiſg of Imaginary perſons, and things, 
fume real action, or inſtrudtive moral 
is conveyed to the mind, gives great la- 
titude to genius, and affords ſuch a bound- 
lefs ſcope for invention, that the poct is 
aliowed to ſoar beyond all creation; to 
give life and action to virtucs, vices, pat: 
lions, diſcaſes, and natural 2nd mora! 
qualities ; to raiſe floating iflands, in- 
chanted palaces, cafttes, &c. and to pc- 
ple them with the cratures of his own 
imagination. 

But whatever is thus raiſed by the ma- 
gic of his mind, ſhould be viftonary and 


typical, and the myſtical ſenſe appear | 
obvious to the reader, and inculcate ſome 
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moral or uſeful leſſon in life ; otherwiſe 
the whole will be deemed the efte.ts of a 
ditemvercd brain, inftead of the produc- 
tions of real wit and genius. The poet, 
ne Jaſon, may fail to parts unexpbpred, 
bat will meet with no applauſe if he re- 
turns without the golden fleece ; for theſe 
rmantic reveries would be unpardonable; 
but for the myſtical meaning and moral 
that is thus artfully and agreeably con- 
reved with them; and oa which account 
oaly, the allegory is indulged with greater 
liberty than any other ſort of writing, 

This fort of allegory is the molt elſen- 
nal part of poetry; four the power of raiſ- 
ing images of things not in being, giving 
them a fort of life and action, and pre- 
ſeating them, as it were before the eyes, 
is thought to have fomething in it like 
creation : but then, in ſuch compoſitions, 
they always expected to find a meaning 
couched under them of conſequence, and 


we may reafonably conclude that the alle- 


goes of ancient poers would never have 
been handed down to ns, had they been 
deficient in this 1eſpeRt. 

As the fable is that part immediately 
oftered to the reader's confideration, and 
intended as an agreeable vehicle to con- 
v-y the moral, it ought to be bold, lively, 
and ſurprifing, that n may excitecurtotfity, 
and ſupport attention. There muſt like- 
wiſe be a juſtneſs and prepriety in the 
fable, that is, it muſt be cloſely connected 
with the ſubject on which it is employed ; 
tor, notwithſtanding the boundleſs com- 
pals allowed the imagination in theſe 
writings, nothing abſurd, or uſeleſs, is to 
be introduced, In epic pottry ſome things 
may, perhaps be admitted for no other 
reaſon but to ſurpriſe, and to raiſe what 
13 called the wonderful, which is as neceſ- 
lary to the epic as the probable : but in alle- 
prices, however wild and extravagant the 
table and the perſons introduced, each 
molt correſpond with the ſubject they are 
applied to, and, like the members of a 
well-written fimile, hear a due proportion 
and relation to each other : Gr we are 
© conſider that the allegory is a ſort of 
tended or rather multiplied fimile, and 
therctore, like that, ſhould never looſe 
the ſubject it is intended to illuſtrate : 
whence it will appear, that the genius 
and fancy are here inſuſficient without 
the aid of taſte and judgment. 

It is not ſufficient that the fable be cor- 
reſpondent with the ſuhject, and have the 
prop»rties above deſcribed ; for it muſt al- 
I» be conſiſtent with itſelf, The poet 
may invent what ſtory he pleaſes, and 
form any imaginary beings that his fancy 
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ſhall ſuggeſt ; but here, as well as in 
dramatic writings, When perſons are ouce 
introduced they mult be properly ſup- 
ported to the end, and all ſpcak and act 
in charatter ; for notwithſtanding the ge- 
neral licence here allowed, ſome order 
mult be obſerved, and, however wild and 
extravagant the characters, they thou 
not be abſurd. | 

ALLEGORY, a figurative diſcourſe, in 
which ſomething elſe is intended than what 
is contained in the words literally taken. 

ALLEGRO, in motic, an Italian word, 
ſignifying that the part is to be played in 
a briſk, gay, and ſprightly manner. 

ALLEY, in gardening, a ſtrait, par- 
ralel walk, bounded on both fides witk 
trees, ſhrubs, &c. and generally covered 
with gravel or turf. It is diitinguiſhed 
from a path, by being broad enough for 
two to walk a-breaſt. 

Covered ALLEY, that over which the 
branches of the trecs on each ide meet- 
ing cach other, form a thade. 

ALLEY in ziczac, is that formed by 
ſeveral angles, in order to render it maze 
ſolitary and obſcure. 

ALLIANCE, in the civil and canon 
law, the relation between two perſons, 
or two families, contracted by marriage. 

ALLIANCE, is alſo uſed to ignite a 
treaty entered into by ſovereign priuces or 
itaces, for their mutual ſa fety or defence. 

Defenſive ALLIANCE, is that where- 
by the contracting part.es -ngage to ſtand 
by and afhit each other agaialt auy power 
that ſhall attack either. 

Ofmſive ALLIANCE implies an a- 
greement between powers, whereby they 
engage themſelves to attack jointly ſome 
other prince or ſtate. 

ALLIXRIA, Fack by the Hedge, or 
Sauce all alone, in botany, the name of 2 
plant, with a ſlender, white, ligneous root, 
and a garlick imell. It is common in. 
hedges and ihady walte places, aud flow- 
ers in May and ſune. It is good in cold 
ſcurvies, and in conſtitutions that abound 
with acids. Outwardly, the juice is good 
in putrid and ſordid ulcers. If the herb 
has bern dried for a day in the ſhade 
and then bruiſed in a mortar, and the 
juice exprefed, it will keey in bottles ſor 
ſeveral-years, with oil at the top. Breckes's 
Natura! Hiſtory. 

ALLIGATION, in arithmeric, the 
method of refolving queitions relating ts 
the mixture of commoditives, aud their 
value and effects, when united in a com- 
boſit ion. 

Alligation is of two kinds, mdiat and 

(ernates 
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ALLIGATION Media! is when, from, 


the teveral quamities, 2nd rates of divers 
finples giv. n, fe diſcover the mean rate 
Qi 4 mixture compounded, out of them. 


To anſwer queſtions of this fort, the tom; 


ot all the quantities propoſed to be. mixed, 


and allo the ſum of their particular rates, 
mit be found., They the proporuoy will. 
bo, a3 thr fum'of all the quantities 15. 19. 


the ſum of all their rates, ſo is any part 
of the mixture to the mean rate or price 
ot that part. 


ALLIGATION Alterzate, is when the 
rates or qualities of divers fraples are. 


given, and the quantity o each is required, 
necelfary to make'a mixture of the given 
rate or quality. 

ALLIG AON Alternate ſhews the 
due proportion of ſeveral ingredients, and 
counterchanges the places of ſuch exceſſes 

or differences 25 ariſe between the mran 

price and the extremes, atcrib:ng that to 
the great, extreme, which procceds from 
the leffer, and contralily. To refolve 
quetts aus relating to alligation alternate, 
the rule is to Tet down all the particular 
rates, with their mean rate - then take 
the feveral differences between the mean 
rate, and the particular rates, ſetting 
down thoſe differences altern: ately ; this 
gone, add all the'ditterences into one 10 m: 
then the proportion will be, as the farg 
of all the differences is to the ſum of 
all the quantities given ; ; fo is every par- 
tic ular difference to its partieular quantity 
required, 

For the ſolution of queſtions appertain- 

ing to allization partial, ſo called when the- 
particular rates of all the ingredients pro- 
poted to be mixed, the mean rate of the 
whole mixture, — any one of the quan- 
tities to be mixed are given, to find how 
much of each. of the other ingredients is 
r-qu.fite to compoſe the mixture, take the 
following rule: 

Set do vn all the particular rates, with 


their mean rate, and find their diffe rrences, 
as, in Alligation alternate, without having 


any re card” to the quantity given.— IT ne 1 
the proportuon will be as the quantity 
found by the differences of the ſame 
name with the quantity given, is to the 
given qu uantitv ; fo is any of the other 
quantities found by the differences, to the 
quantity of its name. 


ALLIGATOR, in natural hiſtory, an 


amphibious creature common, in South - 
America, imagined by fome to be the 
ſame with the chrocodile found in Afa, 
and Africa. Its head is long, and ſlender 
towards the extremity, gradually forming 
a ſnout like that of a hog, The upper 


rin 


and pointed tecth. Theſe creatures abound 
in the river, of Guaiaquil in South Are. 
rica, and when tired of fiſhing leave the 
water to.baſk in the tun, where they ap- 
pear more like logs of half rotten woud 
thrown aſhore by the current, thay lrviag 
ereatures 3 but upon pertolving any veſſels 
, near them they. immediately plunge into 
the water. Some of them are of fo mon- 
ſtrous a fize, as to exceed five: yards in 
length. During the time they lie baſking 
on the ſhore, they keep their huge mouths 
wide open, till filled with muſchergs, 
flies and other inſects, when they ſud- 
denly mut their jaws, and ſwallow their 
prey. Its whale body is dovered with 
ſcales impenetrable to a muntket ball, un- 
leſs . it happens to hit them in the belly 
near the fore-Jegs, the only part which iz 
vulnerable. The all:gator is an oviparoes 
creature, The female makes a large bole 
in the tand ntar the br.nk of a river, 
and there depofits her eggs, which are 
nearly equal to thoſe of an oſtrich and 
a5 white as thoſe 
more ſolid. She generally. lays about an 
hundred continuing in the fame place till 
th are all, depoſited, which is about a 
day er two. She then covers them with 
the ſand, and the beter to conceal then, 
rolls herſelf. not only over her. precious 
depoſitum, hut 10 a conhderabl- diſtance. 
Aﬀer this precaution the returus to the 
water, till natural inſtinct informs her, 
that it is time to deliver her y=1ung from 
their canfinement: when the comes io 
the ſpot, followed by the male, and tear- 
ing up the ſand, begins breaking the 
| eggs, but ſo carefully that ſcarcely a fins 
gle one is injured ; and a whole ſwarm of 
little alligators are ſcen crawling: about, 
The female then takes them on her ack 
and back, in order to ,remove them into 
| rhe water ; but the watchful gallmazey, 
large birds common in South * America, 
make uſe of this opportunity to deprive 
her of ſome ; and even the male allig gator, 
which, indeed, comes for no ether. end, 
devours what he can, till the female has 
reached the water. with the few rematn- 
ing; for all thoſe which either fall from 
her back, or do not fwim, the herfelt 
cats; fo that of ſuch a formidable brood 
happily pot more than four or five eſcaje. 
Theſe alligators are the greateſt deſtroyer 
of the, filth, it being their moſt tafe and 
genera! food ; nor are they wanting in 
addreſs to ſatisfv their defires : eight or 
ten, as it were by compact, drawn up at 
the mouth of a river or creek, whallt 


others of che fame .corps go a copier 
able 


- 


and lower jaws have a row of very ſtrong, 


of an hen, but much 
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Allodial lands are what we term tree. 
lan ds, which a perſon enjoys without pays 
of any bignefs eſcape them. When they | ing any fine, rent, or ſervice, 
cannot find fith to appeaſe their hunger, ALLOY, or ALI. AY, .a proportion 
they betake themie V- the mendowsbpr-. 0 hater meet jr ithryome uit io Pier. An 
dering on the banks of theywiver, and de- gold ain Kagan uHoy of K1vey, and ſilver 
vour calves and coiti; and in order to be coin“ whey: of « Copper. A:ppund' weight 
more ſecure in ſeizing theis prey, take the wot lad. : god, * Ahe! pteſont fan dard 
of the uin · 0 two > twenty dag us fine, 
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able diſtance up the river and chaſe the 
bh downwards, by which means "none 


opportunity of the night,- Hrat they may 
and it is ob- am ue AννẽEquhſoy 3 3 and a "p04; nd weigbe 


ſurpriſe them in their tlecp : 
ſerved, that thoſe, alligatogs whielt have 
once ta / ed the fleih, become ſo ond! of ut, 


.of Haddad vilverconfiffs ef cleven &unces 
two penny weights of tine Rlver, anT ęith- 


as never to take up with fiſh but in-exſes of. teen penny aveights of alloy. Aug in pr 


neceliit ys There are even too many me- 
hackoly inſtances of their devparing The 
human {pacies, eſpecially children, .-who/] 
from the ĩuattent ion natural to theft age, 
have been without doors aſter it is dark; 
and though at no great diſtance, theſe vo- 
rzcious auimals have dared to attack them, 
and having once ſeized the child with their 
mouth, to make ſure of their prey againſt 
that aſuſtance which the cties of the victim 
nevey fail to bring, haſten into the water, 
where they immediately drown it, and 
then return to the ſurfate and devour it. 

ALLIUM, garlic, in votaay, the name 
of a plant, with a bulbous root, confiſting 
of ſeveral membranes, of a wh:t:th cylour; 
mixed with a purpliſh caſt. Garlick is pro- 
per to warm and ſtimulate The ſolids, and 
diffolve the groſs clammy fluids, -whence 
it is good in cold conftitutions, and in 
moift attkhmas, as well as all defluxion8 on 
the breaſt, It has been found very ſervice- 
able in the dropſy, for it will ſometimes 
care it withoert any other medicine. It 
may be. given alone, or in a decoction, 
made into a ſyrup; but it mult be ævο de 
in all inflammatory diſpoſitions and hot 
diſcaſes. It may be eafily propagated in 
garde ns, by planting the cloves, or ſmall 
bulbs, in Augult or September, about four 
ot tive inches from each other. In the 
middle of June the leaves ſhould be tied in 
knots, to prevent their running th feed, 
and then the bulb will be greatly enlarge A. 
Toxards the end of July the leaves will 
begin. to wither, and then the root ſhould 
be taken out of the ground, and hanged 
up in a dry room. Brooke's Natural Hip. 

ALLOCATIONE Facienda, a4 writ 
fir allowing to an accountaat ſuch ſams'of 
money as he has lawfully expended in his 
othce ; directed to the lord-treaſurer, and 
barons of the exchequer. 

ALLOCATO Comitatu, a new writ of 
exigent allowed, before auy other county- 
court, held on the former not —_ fully 
ſerved or complied. with. 

'ALLODIAL, an epithet applied to an 
inheritance held without. paving ap ac- 
kaouledgement to either lord or Iupetlor. 


\portion as göld vr Glvrt has mor Teſs 
alloy. chan the: abovemBntiorned d, it N. ſai 
do be coarfer-6v Buſey thin the Gandard. 
ALLUSIONg in“ rheth s, a gore 
| whereby ſomethiag i is applied td, of vader 
od of another, on account of forme mi- 
Iitude between them. 
AEMANAC, a table containiing a ca- 
lendar of days and months, the r:fug and 
| ferting of the Tan, the age of the moon, 
the cchpſes of both lam Hat es, Kc. 
ALMOND-TREE; Amygdalur, in bo- 
tany; the name o # diſtin&t genus of trete, 
with rofactows Howers, ” and ag oblong. ſto- 
ny fit, in which is incloſed a kernel of 
the ſame hase. N 
| + Alnond-trrecs have 7 beavrifal effet in 
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a garden while they continue in oloam, 
and are accordingly cultyated in this 
country more for thee ſake of their flowers” 
than their fruit: though the latter are al 
well worth attendinꝗ to, and may, with 
proper care, in a well-thel: red warm ſitu- 
ation, be produced very good in England. 
Ihe blot {is of theſe trees often appear 
in February, when the fpring is ſorward: 
but if froſt comes on while they are out, 


| their beauty is of ſhort duration, for they 


are ſoon deſtroyed; and produce very little 
fruit; On the other wind, fre Arces 

do not flower till late in March, ' they fel- 
dom fail of bearing plenty of almonds, 
many of which will be very ſweet, and fit 
for the table; when green ; but they will 
not Keep long. 

ALMONDS, the fruit of the almond- 
tree. There are two kinds of almonds, 
ſweet and bitter; The greateſt quantity 
of both forts are produced in Syria, Bar- 
bary, Tockey, Spain, Italy, the ifland 
Cyprus; and France. In England, three 
forts of almonds are diſtinguiſhed, * final 
Barbary almbads, long Jordin almonds, 
and mort, broad Spaniſh or Valencia al- 
monds. -- 
| The medical tfes of Tet almonds are, 
to ſoſten and 6brund*acrimony and to ren- 


der refinons ſublttinee: ſol olle in water, 
-Tts relins ot 
N 


. and i The animal Huld. 
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with alnands, diſſolve in water into an 
emi:lfion, and in this form operate eifec- 
twally,w thout producing the violent gripes 
and other dangerous con ſequences, which 
they never fail to do when given by them- 
felves. Bitzer almonds are poiſonous to 
animals, particularly to birds. In the 
human body, they act as reſolvents and 
aperients. Sweetened with ſugar, or made 


into an emulſion, they are confidered as | 


diuretic, and an anthelm#iric-; but ſeem 
ta be too dangerous a medicine to be gwen 
with ſafety, there being inſtances of cor- 
dia! ſpirits flavoured -with bitter almonds 
raving poiſunous to the human ſpec ies. 

ALMONER, an officer appointed to 
Gittribute alrms to the poor. | 

Lord ALMONER, or Lord high AL- 
MONER of England is an eceleſiaſtical ot- 
ficer, generally a bithop, who has the for- 
ſeiture of all deodands, and the goods of 
felos dr fe, which he is to diſtribute among 
the poor. He has alſo, by virtue of an 
ancient cuitom, the power of giving the 
fixit diſh from the king's table to whatever 
poor perſon he pleaſes, or, inſtead of it, an 
alms in moncy- 

ALNAGE, or AULNAGE, the mea- 
ſuring of woollen manufactures with an 


ell. | 
ALNAGER, a public officer, whoſe 
duty it is to examine into the aflize of all 
aalen cloth, fix ſeals upon the various 
pieces, and collect the alnage-duty for the 
king. 
ALQOF, in navigation, keep aloof, 
(commonly called keep the luff) is the 
command given by the pilot or olficer to 
the helmſman, to direct the ſhip's courfe 
nearer the wind, or nearer that point of 
the compaſs which the wind blows from. 
This phrafe probably regards the dangers 
of a lee · ſhore, from,_which the pilot might 
order the helmſman to“ keep aloof.” 
ALOE, in botany, a genus of plants, 
with a liliaceous flower, conſiſliug of one 
tubular leaf, divided into fix deep ſegments 
at the edge. In fome ſpecies of this ge- 
nus, the cup, and in others the piſtil, fi- 
nally becomes a fruit, or ſred- veſſel, of an 
oblong cylindric form divided into three 
cells, containing flat ſemicircular ſceds. 
The foil in which theſe plants thrive beſt 
is on half freth light earth from a common, 
(and if the turf is taken with it, and*rot- 
red, it is much better,) the reſt ſhould be 
white fea-ſand, and fifted lime- rubbiſh, of 
each of theſe two a fourth part; mix theſe 
rogether fix or eight months at leaſt before 
it is uſed, obſerving to turn it over often in 
this time. The firſt fpecie: of aloes is very 


: 
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jalap, ſcummony, and others, triturated | hardy, in reſpect to cold; and has, in 


mild winters, endured abroad, being plant- 
ed in a very dry foil, and under a ſouth 
wall; but, as they arc liable to be killed 
in hard froits, they generally are kept in 
pots or tubs in a common green-houſe, 
with oranges, myrtles, &c. but muſt have 
| very little morſture in winter. Moſt of the 
other forts are better preſerved in an air; 
glaſs-cafe, in which there is à ſtove 00 
make a little fire in very bad weather, t9 
dry and warm the air in foggy, %!d, or 
wet weather, and to prevent the trolt fram 
entering the houſe, The fifth, huh, 
ſeventh, eighteenth, thirty-ſourth, and 
thirty-fitth torts, require a greater ſhare of 
heat to preſerve them in winter, and thould 
be fet in a good ſtove, and kept nearly to 
the degree of heat marked (upon Mr, 
Fowler's Botanical 'Thermomcters) tem- 
prrate. Indeed, moſt of the other forts 
may be kept in the ſame temperature of 
heat in winter; but then you muſt ob- 
ſerve, that the greater the heat is in win- 
ter, in which you Keep them, the more 
water they will require: and, if they are 
well managed in this heat, they will grow 
very mach in winter; therefore great care 
mult be taken in the ſevere cold, that it 
doth not enter the houſe, nor that the 
heat be at that time lefſened ; as alfo how 
you begin to give them air in the ſpring; 
for the. extreme parts of the plants will 
be rendered very tender, by their 
growing freely in winter; and the 
leaft check to their growth, at that ſea» 
ſon, is very often their deſtruction. Moſt 
of the African forts of alocs produce flou- 
ers with us annually, when grown to a 
ſufhicient ſize, which is generally the ſe- 
cond, and feldom more than the third 
year after planting from off-ſets ; but the 
American alocs (which, for the moſt part, 
prodhee their ſlower- lems immediately 
from the center of the plant) ſeldom flower 
till they are of a conſiderable age, and this 
but once during the life of the plant ; for 
when the flower ſtems begin to ſhoot from 
the middle of the plant (whichfor the molt 
| part, is of a large fize, and grows to a great 
height), it draws all the moiſture and nou- 
riſhment fromthe leaves; fo that, as that 
advances, the leaves decay ; and, when the 
flowers are fully blown, ſcarce any of the 
leaves remain alive ; but, whenever this 
happens, the old root ſends forth a nume- 
rous quantity of oft-ſets for increaſe ; and 
it is not till this time, that ſome of theſe 
forts can be increaſed, eſpecially the ſe- 
cond, third, fourth, fifth, fixth, and ſe- 


venth ſorts, which never produce any 


young plants until they flower; at which 


ume 
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um the flower-ttem of the ſeventh ſort i- 
betet with fmall heads from bottom to tops 
which, being taken off, and planted, will 
grow as well as ſuckers from the roots. 
This alve, which with us ſe!dom makes a 
very large plant, hath yet produced flower- 
gems of a conliderable ſize, and fifteen feet 
in height» The flowers are little leſs than 
thoſe of the large ſort. I cannat here for- 
bear taking notice of a vulgar error relat- 
ing to the large American aloe : which 
is, that it never tlowers till it is an hun- 
dred vears old; but this is a miſtake ; 
fince we have had ſeveral of them flower 
in England, ſome of which were known 
not to exceed fiſty years old, and others 
which lowered many years ago, cannot be 
ſuppoted to have buen in England fo long 
as to arrive at that age, hnce they were 
thought toe tender for our climate at that 
time, when green-houſes were not known; 
as may be ſeen by looking into Gerrard's 
and Parkinfon's Herbals. Thoſe who are 
defirous of having this fort of aloe flower, 
may, by giving the plants large tubs for 
their roots to ſpread, greatly promote their 
growth ; and, in propartion to the grow- 
ing of the plants, their lowering is haſten- 
ed; for the bud being formed in the cen- 
ter of the plants, when the number of 
leaves which cnfold it are thrown off, the 
ſtem will advance: fo that in Spain and 
Portugal, where the plants grow faſt, they 
produce flowers in eighteen or twenty 
years; and in the Welt-Indies, where 
they grow faſter, in ſeven or eight. The 
African” aloes, for the moſt part, afford 
plenty of ſuckers, by which they are in- 
creaſed ; but thoſe few that do not may be 
moſi of them propagated, by taking off 
ſome of the under leaves, layiag them to 
Gy for a week or ten days, as was directed 
tir the off-ſeta; then plant them in the 
lame foil as was directed for them, putting 
that part of the leaf which did adhere to 
the old plant about an inch, or an inch 
and a hal (according to the ſiae of the leaf) 
into the earth, giving them a little water 
© ſettle the earth about them: then 
unge the pots into a moderate hot-bed, 
ohlerving to ſcreen them from the violence 
vi the fun, aud give them gentle refreſhingy 
with water. The beſt ſeaſon for this is in 
June, that they may puſh out heads before 
winter. Miller's Diet. 

ALOFS, in the materia medica, a bit- 
ter, gummy, reG nous, inſpiffated juace 3 
prepared from the leaves of the above ſpe- 
cies of plants. There are three different 
Lots of gloss fornd in the ſhops, diſtin- 
tanſhac by the names of feertorine, bepatity 
and cabal. ine. i 
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ALOE Sowcotorina. 


appears on venæſection. 
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Socotorine aloes are 
brought from the iſland Socotora, in the 


Indian ocean, wrapt in ſkins. This ſort 


ol aloes is of a bright ſurface, and in ſome 


degree pellucid, in the lump ; of a yellow- 
th red colour, with a purplifh caſt : when 
r-duced into powder, of a golden colour. 
It is hard and friable in the winter; ſome- 
what pliable in the ſummer, and ſoſtens 
bet. ixt the Engers, Its bitter taſte is ac- 
companied with an aromatic flavour, but 
not ſufficient to prevent its being diſagree- 
able: the ſmell is not very unpleaſant, 
and fomewhat reſembles that of myrrb. 
ALOE Hatt. Hepatic, Barbadoty, 
ar common aloes, axe generally brought 
from Barbadoes ; the beſt "fort_in large 
gourd ſhells ; an inferior kind in pots; 
and a ftill worſe in calks ; and extracted 
from he ale diaſcordis ci alicrum, of Sloane. 
This & darker- coloureda han the foregoing. 
It is generally drier and more compacd; 
though ſometimes, eſpecially the caſł fart, 
quite ſoft and clammy. Its ſmell is much 
ſtronger and more dit-greeable ; the taite 
intenſely bitter and nauſeous, with little 
or nothing of the aromatic flavour of the 
ſocotoriut. ü 5 
ALOE Calaiua. Caballine, or horſe 
alloes, are prepared, probably, from the 


aloe guenienſis caballina vn gari ſimilis ſed tora 


maculata, and not, as is generally ſuppoſed, 
from the faces of the hepatic; the differ- 
ence not being in purity, but in qualitys 
It is eafily diſtinguiſhed from both the 
foregoing by its flrung rank ſmell :_ in 
other reſpects it agrees pretty moch with 
the hepatic; and is, not vafrequently, fold 
in its place. Sometimes it is prepared fo 
pure and bright as ſcarce to be diſtinguſh- 
able by the eye, even from the ſocotoriie; 
but its offeufive ſmell reagily betrays it: 
and if this alſo ſheuld be diffipated by art, 
its wanting the aromatic flavour of the finer 
aloes will be a ſufficient cricerion. 

Aloss is a ſtimulating cathartic bitter ; 
taken in ſufficient doſes to puzge efſectugl- 
ly, as two ſeruples or a dram, it occaſions 
commortly a great irritation about the anus, 
aud ſometimes a diſcharge of blood. Tn 
ſmaller doſes, of ten or twelve grains, r- 
peared once or twice a day, it not only cva- 
cuates the firſt paſſages, but attenuates and 
diſſolves viſcid humours in the remote: 
parts ; warms. the habit, quickens the chr 
culation, and promotes the menſtrual aud 
hæemorrhoidal fluxes ; its continued we 
renders the blood ſenſibly more tluid, as 
For a time, in 


theſe ſmall doſes, it es not act by fool; 
but .at length it produces a gentle loofenels, 
of louger continuance than that 8 

n y 


l 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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by moſt other purgatives: hence its utili- 
ty in habitual coſtiveneſs. This ſtimulat- 
ing cathartic is particularly adapted to 
perſons of a phlegmatic remperament and 
ſedentary life, to cachectic indiſpoſitions, 
and oppreſſions of the flomach by viſcid 
crudities contracted from ircegularity : in 
dry bilious habits it is often injurious, im- 


moderately heating the blood, or inflaming 


the bowels. This bitter juice is accounted 
deſtructive to worms, (or to the matter 
which favours their production) whether 
taken internally, or applied in plaiſters to 
the umbilical region, It is powerfully 
antiſeptic ; and commonly made an in- 
gredient in tinctures and balſams for 
cleanſing and healing wounds or putrid 
ſores, 

ALOETICS, a general name given to 
all medicines, whoſe baſis or principle in- 
gredient is aloes. 

ALPHA, the name of the firſt letter 
of the Greek alphabet, anſwering to our 
A. As a numeral it ſtands for one, hence 
alpha and omega, being the firſt and laſt 
letters in the Greek alphabet, are uſed to 
ſignify the eternity of God. 

ALPHABET, the natural or cuſtomary 
ſeries of the ſeveral letters of a lan- 
guage. 

The word is compounded of alta and 
Beta, the firſt and ſecond letters of the 
Greek alphabet. The number of letters 
15 different in the alphabets of different 
languages. The Englith alphabet contains 
24 letters excluſive of the j and vs con ſo- 
nant ; the French 23; the Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Syriac, and Samaritan, 22 each; 
the Arabic 23; the Perſian 31; the 
Turkiſh 33 ; the Georgian 36; the Cop- 
tic 32 ; the Muſcovite 43; the Greek 24 ; 
the Latin 22; the Sclavonic 27; the 
Dutch 26; the Spanith 27; the Italian 
20; the Ethiopic and Tartar:an, each 
202 ; the Indians of Bengal 21; the Ba- 
ramele 19. The Chineſe have, properly 
ſpeaking, no alphabet: their letters are 
words, or rather hieraglyphics, amount- 
ing to about 80,000, 

ALPHABET, a table of the uſual let- 
ters of the alphah t, with the correſpon- 
dent ſecret characters, and other blank 
ſymbols intended to render the writing 
more difficult to be decyphered. 

ALPHABET, among merchants, a 
Kind of index, with the twenty-four let- 
ters in their natural order, in which are 
written the names of thoſe who have apen 
accounts, referring to the falios of the 
jedger. 

LPHABETICAL, belonging to, or 
placed in the order of, the alphabet. 


2.9 28: 
ALPHONSIN, in furgery, an inftry. 


ment for extracting bullets out of gun- 
ſhot wounds. 

* ALPS, a large chain of mountains 
remarkable for their extent and height, 
They begin on the fide of France, toward, 
the Mednerranean Sea, near Monaco, be- 
tween the ſtate of Genoa and Nice, and 
terminate in the gulph of Cornaro, winch 
makes part of the gulph of Venice. They 
bound Italy on the welt and north, and 
ſeparate it from France and Germany, 
The mountains are very broad, for they 
contain all the county of Nice, and Up. 
per Provence, almoſt a!l Dauphiny, Savoy, 
le Valais, Swifferland, the country of the 
Griſons, Tirol, the biſhoprics of Trent 
and Brixen; the archbiſhopric of Sate. 
burg, Carinthia, and Carniola. Theſe 
mountains were formerly divided into fe. 
veral parts, called r. The Maritime Aljs, 
which extend from Monaco to the Med. 
terranean Sea, as far as mount Vit, 
where is the ſource of the Po. 2. The 
Cottian Alps, which extend from mount 
Viſo to mount Cenis, between Davuph'ny 
and Piedmont. 3. The Greek Als, 
which reach from mount Cenis, between 
Savoy and Piedmont, as tar as St. Bernard, 
4. The Fennire Alps: thete reach int 
the country of the Valais, between Great 
St. Bernard and mount St. Gothar); 
g. The High Alps : it is called St. G6 
thard, and is between the Valais, Swifer- 
land, the Griſons, and the Milancſc. 6. The 
Lepontian Alps, on the {outh of the High 
Alps, between the fources of the Rhine 
and the Lake Major. 7. The Rhae 
Alps, on the eaſt-Hde of the High Aly, 
between the Grifons and the Valtel:ns, 
8. The Tridentine Alps, between Tir! 
and the bithopric of Trent, on the eof- 
ſide of the Rhetic Alps. 9g. The Nornc 
Alps, to the eaſt of the Tridentine, be- 
tween the archbiſhopric of Straſburgh and 
the ſtate of Venice. 10. The Carnic Ah, 
which reach from the fource of the Tri- 
Jamento to that of the Liſonzo. 11. The 
Julian Alps ; theſe are mott eafterly d 
all, and reach from the river Liſonzo to 
the gulph of Cornero. In this part ar 
the Monti della Vena, which lies to the 
ſouth of the lake Czirnics, and the Mor- 
ti de Charfo, which are towards the 
county of Gorizs, and the city of Trick. 
Theſe are ſo called from Julius Czar, 
who was the firſt that lcad an army or 

them. 

ALSINE, chickweed, in botany, ! 
ſmall, creeping, juicy herb; annual, y* 
common in all times of the year in ſha 


| cultivated ground, * 


ALTAIR, 
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ALTAR, a place upon which ſacrifices 
or offerings, were anciently- made to ſome 
deity, The Scripture in ſome places ſpeaks 
ol altars erected by the patriarchs, with- 
oat deſcribing the form or matter of them. 
The altar which Jacob fer up at Bethnel, 
was a ſtone which had ſerved him for a 
pillow. Gideon ſacrificed upon nothing 
better than a ſtone which was before his 
houſe, The altar which Moſes enjoined 
Joi/bua to build upoy mount Ebal, was to 
be of unpoliſhed ſtone 3; and it is very 
probable, that thoſe which were built , 
terwards by Samuel, Saul, and David, 
were of the ſame ſtructure. The altar 
which Solomon exected in the temple was 
of braſs, bur filled, as it is believed, with! 
rovgh ſtones. Laſtly, that which was 


bullt at ſeruſalem by Zerubbabel, and 


ather Jews who returned from Babytoiy 
was only of rough ſtones : nor was that 
which the Maccabees rebuilt any better. 

ALTAR of Incenſe. This was a ſmall 
„able of thittim-wood, covered with plates 
| gold, of one cubit in length, another 
a width, and two in height. At the 
four corners of it were hr kinds of horns, 
and all round a Into border and crown 
overt it. 4 . 

Altar, or table, for th he- read, was 
a ſmall table of ſhirts covered 
with plates of gold, having a itfle bor- 
der round it, adorned” with ſculpture. It 
was two cubits long, one cubit wide, and 
one and a half in height. It was placed 
in the Holy, Upon this table, ever 
ſabbath-day, were put twelve loaves with 
{alt and incenſe. | 

ALTAR F Burnt-offerings. This was 
a kind of cofter of ſhittim- wood, covered” 
with brafsplates: It was five cubits ſquare, 
and three in height. At rhe four;gorners 
of the altar there was an appearance” as it 
wer- of four horns, covered with the {ame 
metal as the reſt of the altar. Within the 


depth or hollow of it was a grate af raf, 


on which the fire: was made; thitbugh 
this fell the aſhes i proportion ad the 

increaſed upon the Naw, and wee 14 
ceived below within a pan which was 
placed under it. At the four auge 
| this grate were four rings, and four chillin, 
wh ch kept it up at the four horns of The 
alkar abovementioned. As this altar{was 
portable, Motes had rings made and 
taftened to the fides of it, into which 


were put ſtaves of ſhittim-wood, ' overlaid» 
with braſs, by the help whesef it was 
removed from place to places duch was 
the altar of burnt-offerings belonging to 
the tabernacle erected by Mets in the 
willerneſs : but in Solomon's temple it 


| 
| 


| 


A' Js 
was much larger. The altar of burnt- 
olierings, according to the rabbins, was a 
large maſs all built of rough and unpo- 
liſhed ſtones, the bafis whereof was thirty- 
two cubits, or forty-cight feet ſquare. 
See Plate IV. fg. r. 

The heathens made their altars at firſt 
only of tutrf; but afterwards they were 
made of flone, of marble, of wood, and 
even of horn, as that of Apollo in the 
land of Delos. The figure of them, as 
well as the materials, was different; 
they were always turned towards the eaſt, 
and ftood lower than the ſtatues of the 
gods, which were placed upon the baſes 


above the altar, which was generally 


adotned with eaves and flowers; thoſe of 


+ Apollo with laurel ; thoſe of Hercules 
om poplar ;. Jupiter's with oak; Venus's 


tle; and thoſe of Minerva with 
olive, Tue alters were uſyally conſe- 
crated with oil, which was poured upon 
them. „ | 
The height of altars differed, accord- 


— 


ing to the different gods to whom they 
the Celeſtial 


were conſecrated: for 
Gods, had their altars raiſed to a very 
great height above the ground. To 
the terreſtrial gods and heroes, they 
ſacrificed upon altars almoſt cloſe to the 
ground; and they dug a hole in the earth 
for thoſe of the infernal gods. Before 
temples were in uſe, altars were erected 
ſometimes in groves, ſometimes in the 
highways, and ſometimes on the tops of 
mauntalus : and it was cuſtamary to en- 
grave upon them the name, à proper en- 


| þgh,-and character of the deity to whom 


they were dedicated. 
LTAR, the communlon table in the 
re furmed churches. 
ALTERATIVES,or ALTERATIVE 


medicines, ſuch medicines as correct che 


bad qualities of the animal fluids, with- 
out occatoning any ſenftble evacuation. 
ALTERNATE. in a general ſenſe, 
Ganifies a term applied to fuch perſons or 
things, as ſaceeed cach other by turns. 
ALTERNATE, in borany, implies 
ſuch a Jipoſition of the leaves of a plant, 
that te firft on one ſide of à branch 


unds higher than the firſt on the other 


de the ſecond the ſame, and ſo on to 


the top. ' 

ALTERNATE, ia heraldry, is ſaid 
with regard to the ſituatios of the quar- 
ters. Thus the firſt and fourth | 
add" the ſecond and third, are u 


alternate quarters. 


ALTERNATE Angles, in geometry, | 


are thoſe acute qr obtuſe angles which are 
F 2 | 


ually f 
the fame: nature, and are thence called 


—_ —— > 


4 L. r. 
appaſire to cach other, and formed by a 
right line cutting two parallel right lines. 

Alligatiin ALTERNATE. Ste Ar- 
LIGAT to. 

ALTERNATE Rat, vr Proportion, 
is where the antecedent of the one ratio 
1s to its conſequent, as the antecedent of 
another to its conſequent ; the very ſame 
ratio, in this cafe, helding alternately 
in reſpect of the antecedents to each other, 
and the con ſequents to each other. 

Thus, if A: B:: C: D; then al- 
ternately A: C:: B: D. See the arti- 
cle PRorok r tox. 

ALTERNATION, a ſocceſſion in 
terms. 

This is alſo called permutation, &c. 
and is eaſily found by a continual multi- 
plication of all the numbers, beginning 
at unity. Thus, if it be required to know 
how many changes or alterations can be 
rung on os bells, multiply the numbers 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, continually one into a- 
nother, and the laſt product gives the 
number of changes, in this caſe, ' 720. 
Sec CHANGE. 

ALTERNATIVE, in a general ſenſc, 
implies nearly the ſame as alternate. See 
ALTERNATE. = 
' ALTH AA, ſomallow, in the ma- 
teria medica, It grows wild in marihes, 
and other moiſt places, though frequently 
caltivated in gardens. It is perennial, 
and flowers from June to near the end of 
ſammer. - X * 

Of all the mucilaginous vegetables, 
marſhmallow- root is of the moſt general 
ufe, for obtunding and incraſſating acri- 
monious thin fluids, in tickhng coughs 
- from defluxions on the fauces and lungs, 
in hoarſeneſs, eroſions of the ſtomach and 
inteſtines, difficulty- and heat of urine, 
and for lubricating and relaxing the paſ- 
ſages in nephritic and calculous complaints, | 
The root is ſometimes given in powder, 
from a ſcruple to a dram or two, either by 
itſelf, or in conjunction with other ma- 
terials of fimiltar intention, as gum 
tragacanth, ftarch, &c. It is rather too 
bulky, however, for this ſorm ; and may 
in moſt caſes, be taken better in that of 
an infuſion or decoction, ſweetened wick 
];quorice : an ounce of the dry root is ſuf | 
ficient for à quart or three pints of water, 
2 large propottion rendering the liquor 
diſagrerahiy ſhmy. A ſyrup, made by 
boiling a pound of the freſh roots in a gal- 
low of water till half the liquor is waltod, 
prefling out the decoction, and after ſet- 
tling for a night, boiling it dow with | 
foor of 


fine ſugar till the weight | 
of the whole is fax pounds, is kept in the 


A L T 
ſhops, and employed occaſionally in ſome 
diſorders of the breaſt, and for ſweetening 
emollient decoctions in nephritic caſes, 
Lexvis's Hiftory of the Mauteria Medica. 

*ALTHA.A, in fabulous hiſtory, the 
wife of Aneas, king of Calidonia, and 
mother of Meleager, who threw into the 
hre the fatal brand, on which, by the de- 
cree of the Dettinies, the life of her ſon 
depended. ' 

ALTIMETRY, the art of meaſuring 
alv'tudes or heights, acceſſible or inaccct- 
ſible. See ALTiTUDE. 

ALTITUDE, Altituds, in geometry, 
the third dimenſion of body, contidered 
with regard to its elevation above the 
ground ; called alfo height or depth. + 

ALTITUDE of a figure, is the diſtance 
of its vertex from its baſe, or the length 
of a perpendicular let fall from the vertex 
to the baſc. 

ALTITUDE, in optics, the angle ſub- 
tended between a line drawn from the cve, 
parallel to the horizon, aud a viſual ray 
emitted from an object to the eye. 

ALTITUDE of the Eye, in perſpective, 
a right line let fall from the eve perpendi- 
cular to the geometrical plane, 

ALTITUDE, in aſtronomy, the di- 
ſtance of the ſun or ſtar from the horizon. 
This altitude is meaſured by an arch of 


a vertical circle intercepted between the 


point where the ſun or itar then is, and 
the horizon. 


Apparenn ALTITUDE, of any hea- 


venly ohject, is the arch of à vertical 
circle intercepted between the ſentble 
horizon and the centre of the object, 
True, ALTITUDE is the arch of a 
vertical circle comprehended between the 
center of the object and the rational ho- 
rizon. -* SE 
The true altitudes of the fun and pla- 
nets differ but very little from their ap- 
parent altitudes ; becauſe of their great 
diſtances from the center of the earth, aud 
the ſmallneſs of the earth's ſemi-diametcr, 
when compared thereto : but the diſtance 
between the true and apparent altitude of the 
moon is very confiderable, it ſomctimes 
amounting to upwards of 50 minutes, 
Meridien ALTITUDE of the Sun, Pla- 
net, or Star, an arch of the meridian la- 
tercepted between the horizon and the 
center of the object. | 
ALTLTUDE of the Pole is the height 
of the pole above the horizon, or an arch 
ot the -mermhaty intercepted between the 
pole and the horizon. | 
The altitude of the pole is always equz! 
to the latitude of the place, and the d- 
tance of the pole from the zenich of the 


place 


I 


place, is always the complement of the 
latitude thereof, 
ALTITUDE of the EquinoTial is the 
elevation of the equinoetial above the 
horizoh, and is always equal to the com- 
plement of the latitude, or the comple- 
ment of the altitude of the pole. 

Refraftion of ALTITUDE is an arch 
of a vertical circle, as S s (plate VI. fg. 
5.) whereby the altitude 8 E, of a ſtar, 
or other body, is increaſed by means of 
the refraction. 

ALTITUDE, in coſmography, is the 
perpendicular height of an object, or its 
diſtance from the horizon, upwards. 

The altitudes of objects, fituated on the 
ſurface of the earth, are either acceilible 
or inacceſſible. 

Acceſſible ALTITUDES of an Object, is 
that whoſe baſe you tan have acceſs to, 
i, e. meaſure the neareſt diſtance between 
your ſtation and the foot of the abject on 
the ground. 

To take an acceſſible ALTITUDE, let C 
(plate VI. fig. 1.) repreſent a tower ſtand- 
ing upon level ground, whoſe height is 
required ; with a chain or ſtaff of a known 
length, meaſure the diſtance between your 
ſtations at E and D, the foot of the tower, 
which ſuppoſe equal to 160 feet; then 
holding the quadrant in an horizontal po- 
fition, look through the fights at the 
tower, and where the viſual ray terminates 
make a mark, as at A, which will ſhew 
the height of the eye above D, the bot- 
tom of the tower ; then elevare the in- 
ſtrument, till C, the top of the tower, 
s ſeen through the fights. Now it is 
plain that the triangle BA C is formed 
by theſe three lines, viz. B A the dif- 
tance of the obſerver's eye from the 
tower, A C the height of the tower above 
his eye, and B C a line drawn from his 
eye to the top of the tower. In this tri- 
angle the angle A is a right one by the 
ſup poſition the angle B is found by the 
quadrant, which ſuppoſe 70“, and the 
meaſure of one fide, B A, is known, viz. 
160 feet; whence A C may be eafily 
found: for if B A be made radius, then 
AC will be the tangent of the angle 
CB A. Therefore, as radius: AB:: 
tang ang, ABC: A C==440; and con- 


ſequently, if A D, the height of the ob- 


ſerver's eye from the ground, be added, 
you will have the whole height of the 
tower C D. 1 

An acceſſible ALTITUDE may allo be 
meaſured - geometrically, without the help 
of the quadrant, in the following man- 


der. Soppoſe it were required to find the 


A LT | 
height of the tree C P, (plate VI. fs. 2.) 


plant a ſiatt, as E B, of à known length 


perpendicularly in the ground; then, ly- 
ing proſtrate on your face, move yourſelf 
forwards or backwards till, the top of the 
ſtaff E be in a right line with that of the 
tree at D: meature the diſtance from the 
eye at A to the ſtaff at B, and alſo from A 
to the foot of the tree at C: then, beg: uſe 
the triangles A B E and XCD are mi- 
lar, it will be, as AB: AC:: BE: 
C D, the height of the trer required. 

Inacceſſible ALTITUDE. of an OH,, is 
that when the foot or bottom cannot be 
approached by reaſon of ſome impediment, 

To take an inacceſſible ALTITUDE ; let 
AB (plate VI. fg. 6.) be a tower, whoſe 
height is required: to do this make choige 
of two ſtations, D and C, in the ſame 
right line with B; then meaſure the ſlati- 
onary diſtance DC, and with a quadrant, 
or other proper inſtrument, take the angles 
D and C, as before in acceſſible altitude. 
Now the two viſual lines D A and C A, 
together with the diſtance DC, from an 
oblique-angled triangle, wherein there 
are given the three angles D, A CD, and 
DAC; for the difference of the obſerved 
angles is equal to the angle C A D. 
Therefore ſay, as the fine of the angle 
CAD is to CD, ſo is the fine of the 
angle ADC to AC. Then, radius: 
AC:: ſine < AC B: AB, the height 
of the tower required. 

To find tbe iraccaſſille ALTITUDE e 
an Objef# flanding upon an Hill, Let A 


(plateW I. fig. 4.) be a tower upon a hill, 


whoſe height is required to be found on the 
plane at the foot of the hill: firſt make 
choice of two ſtations, as D, C, in a 
right line with the object, and at D take 
the angle A DB, then meaſure the diſ- 
tance DC, aud at C takethe angles AC B 
and K C B. Now, in the oblique trian- 
gle ADC, we have the baſe D C and the 
angles given, to find AC, (as in the fore- 
going propoſition) which being obtained, 
we ſhall have radius: A C:: fine < 
BAC: BC, whence AB may be found; 
laſtly, as radios: tang. of the obſerved 
angle KC B:: BC: BK, which ſub- 
tracted from A B, leaves A K the height 
required. 

The method of taking conſiderable ter- 
reftrial altitudes, of which thoſe of moun + 
ta:ns are the greateſt, by means of the 
barometer, is very caly and expeditions. 
This is done by. obſerving, on the top of 

Ne mountain, how much he mercury has 
tell below what it was at the foot of the 
mountain. Sce che article BAKROME TER, 


ALUM, 


1 
ALUM, Alumen, in natural hiſtory, 2 


ſemi-tranſparent, auſtere, ſtyptic ſalt, com- 
poſed of the vitriolic acid, and a certain 
earih, found in all the argillaceous foſſils 
hitherto examined. The greateſt quantities 
of this ſalt are artificially produced from 
different kinds of minerals, whoſe na ure 
and compoſition are little known. 

The reddiſh Roman alum is prepared 
from a reddiſh ſtone found at the battom of 
the hill Tolfa, near Civita Vecchia, in 
the Ecclefiaftical State, In Sweden and 
ſome parts of Bohemia, alum is made 
from pyritæ and other ores; in England, 
at Altſattel, and ſundry other places, from 
bituminous minerals of the pit-coal kind ; 
at Solfatara near Naples, from a whitith 
earth ; in Miſnia, from a black ſh one; 
at Leowenberg near Freyenwalde, from a 
reddith one; and from different mincrals 
at Saalfeld, Reichenbach, Lœuſersdorff, 
Suſersdorff, Eliard, Schwentzel, Daben, 
&c. The pureſt and moſt perfect alum 
ore is the reddiſh ſtone of Tolfa: this is 
ſaid to yield alum without any additional 
matter, though not without artificial ma- 
nagement; the alum obtained from it is 
tincturtcd with the reddiſh colour of the 
None. In its natural ſtate it gives no 
marks of alum; and, if expoſed to the 
air, it continues a hard infipid ſtone. Cal- 
cined or roaſted, and then laid for a time 
in the atr, it becomes by degrees alumi- 
nous, and gives out its alum -on being 
boiled in water. This alum the Italians 
call alum di rocca, alum made from a ſtone 
or rock; among us, the name alzmen ru- 

eum, or rock alum, is often applied to the 
arger cryſtalline maſſes, whatever ſubject 
they have been prepared from. The alu- 
minous pyrſtæ and bitumen require no 
calcination, unleſs they greatly abound 


with ſulphur. Theſe minerals, at firſt | 


taken out of the earth, are compact, and 
often, bright and glittering: they have no 
manner of taſte, and diſ-over no' mark of 
their holding any thing ſaline; the vitrio- 
Lie acid being as yet blended with an in- 
flammable matter, by which its acidity 
and all its ſaline characters are deſtroyed. 
On bare expoſure to the open air, the in- 
flammable principle is diiſipated, and the 
acid is combined with the aluminous carth 
into a pertect alum, the ſtone at the ſame 
time falling into powder. The mineral, 
thus impregnated with alum, js elixated 
or boiled with water; the liquor boiled 
down, commonly with an addition of 
urine, or alkaline ley, or both together; 
the cl-ar part poured off and ſet to ſhoot : 
the cryſtals if not ſufficiently pure, dif. 
ſalved again, boiled down with a little 


| 
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more alkali, and chryftallized afreſh, The 
uſe of the urine or alkali falt is partly to 
clarify the liquor, and precipitare juch 
metallic parts as it may contain, and part- 
Iy to give a body to the alum, and pro- 
mote the cryſtallization j the liquor of it- 
ſelf would not ſhoot, but either continue 
lui, or if further evaporated, would 
yield anly an unctuous maſs. Alkaline 
falts aye found to anſwer better than urine, 
and hence are now in moſt places alone 
made uſe of, though ſome {i} retain urine 
from prejudice and cuſtom. The alkali 
precipitates not only metallic matters, but 
a grols earth which would injure the tranſ- 
parency of the ſalt, and often alto a part 
of the aluminous earth "5rfelf, which falls 
to the bottom in form of a fine white 
meal, called at the works alum meal; 
this is to be rediffolved and cryſtallized 
afreſh. The mineral remaining after eli. 
xation, expoſed for ſome years to the air, 
becomes impregnated with alum again; 
in ſome places this proces is repeated 
third and fourth time. 

The-alum ſlet s near York, in England, 
are conſiderably ſulphurrous; by lying 
long in the air, they become aluminous of 
themlelves ; but to promote this effect they 
are uſually calcined. The boilers are 
large leaden pans, nine feet long, five feet 
broad, and two and a half in depth ; the 
liquor is clarified and diſpoſed to cryſtallize 
by the addition of ſoda, thee called kelp, - 
abd of urine, . The cryſtallization of alum 
is uſually performed in large ſtrong wooden 
calks, whoſe ſtaves and hoops are all 
marked with numbers,- that they may be 
readily put together; in ſome places iron 
velſels are uſed. The caſks being filled 
with the alum liquor evaporated to a due 
confiſtence, and fet in a cold place, the 
alum gradually ſhoots into large cryſtals 
about the fides ; the liquor in the middle is 
then let off by a cock in the bottom, the 
head of the caſk knocked out, and the 
veſſel turned upſide down, for the more 
effectual draining off of the remaining 
liquid. The cryſtals are then dried ina 
warm ſtove, and packed up in caſks; and 
the mother-ley, or uncryſtallized liquor, 
mixed with freſh aluminous leys. Alum 
requires about ten times its weight of water 
to diffolve in. The ſolution, if the alum 
was pure, makes no change in the colour 
of ſyrop of violetsa but the common forts 
change the ſyrup green, by virtue of the 
alkaline ſalt employed in their preparati- 
on. Fixed alkalics, volatile alkalies, and 
borax, added to ſolutions of alum, preci- 
pitate the earth. Its taſte is navſeoully 
ſweetiſh and aſtringent. In cryſtallza- 
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tion, it ſhoots into large augular maſſes, 


conliſting generally of eleven planes, five 
of which are hexangular and hx quadran- 


gular, Burat ALUM is nothing more 


than alum expoſed to the action of the fire ; 
dy which means it liqueties, and boils up 
like green vite,ol ; and whea its phlegm 
is evaporated, forms a white ſpongy britcle 


mats. 

ALUM Water, a compoſition uſed by 
thoſe who colour prints, &c. and made in 
the following manuer ; 

Boil three ounces of alum, in a quart 
of rain or river water, till the falt is dut- 
ſolved. Then rake it from the fre, and 
alter ſtanding*twenty-four hours to lettle, 
pour off the clear liquor for uſe. With 
this water they wath theic prints to pre- 
vent the colours from finking into the pa- 
per, and give them a brightneſs which 
they would otherwiſe want. 

ALUMINOUS, an epithet applied to 
ſuch things as: partake of the nature or 

roperties of alum. . 

ALUMINOUS Waters, thoſe impreg- 
nated, either -by nature or art, with the 
virtues of alum. The ſpa at Scarborough 
is ſaid to be of the former kind. 

ALYSOIDES, in botany, 4 diſtinet 
genus of plants, wh craciturm flowers, 
and elliptical fruit, divided by an interme- 
diate membrane into tyo cells, which con- 
tain a confiderable number of ſmall roun- 
diſh ſeeds. 

ALYSSON, or ALYSSUM, in botany, 
the name of a genus of plants called in 
Eugliſh mad-wort: This plaut is faid to 
be aperitive.and diaphoretic ; but is ſeldom 
uſed at preſent. | ; 

AMAIN, in ſea language, fignifies at 
once. Thus to lower amain, is to lower 
at once, or let go the fall of the tackle. 

AMALGAMA, in chemiſtry, a maſs 
of mercury united and incorporated with 
ſome metal. 


AMALGAMATION, in chemiftryy" 


the operation of making an amalgama, 
or mixing quickſilver with ſome metal, 
Trituration is often ſulticient to make an 
amalgama; but a proper degree of heat 
is alſo of very conſiderable uſe, Mercury, 
' amalgamated with a metal, g:ves it a con- 
ſiſtence more or leſs ſoft, and even fluid, 
according to the gre ter or ſmaller propor- 
tion of mercury employed. All amalga- 
mas are fofteted/by heat, and hardcued by 
cold, * 1 

Mercury ig very volatile; vaſtly more 
ſo than the unfixed metals: moreover, the 
union it contracts with any metal is not 
ſuthciently intimate ta entitle the new 
compound reſulting from the union ts all 
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the properties of the two ſubſtances unix ; 
at leaſt with regard to their degree or 
hxity and volatility: from ell which it 
lollows, that the beſt end ſureſt methad 
of ſeparating it from metals diſſolved by 
it, is to expoſe. the amalgama to a degree 
of heat ſuthcient to make all the quick61- 
ver ariſe and evaporate; aſter which, the 
metal remains in the ſorm of à powder, 
* being tufed recovers its malleabi- 
iv. 

Lf it be thought proper to ſave the quick- 
flver, the operation muſt br performed in 
cloſe veſſels, which will confine aad collect 
the mercurial vapours. 

Of all metals go!d unites with mercury 
w.th the greateſt facility; next to that 
ſilver; then lead, tin, and every metal, 
except iron and copper, the laſt of which 
incorporates with quickfilver with great 
difficulty, and the former ſcarce at all. 

The amalgama of gold is thus made: 
take a dram of the regulus of gold, bear 
it into very thin plates, and ypon theſe, 
heated in a crucible redehet pour an ounce 
of quickfilver, ſtit the matter with an iron 
rod, and when it begins to Fame, caſt it 
into an carthen pan filled with water, and 
it will coagulate and become tractable. 
Gold will retain about thrice its weight of 
mercury. 


Io make an amalg:ma of lead: melt 
clean lead in an iron ladle, add to it an 


equal weight of mclted mercury, ſtir them 
together with an iron rod ; then let them 
cool, and you will have an uniform maſs 
of a filver colour, ſomewhat hard, but 
growing ſofter and foſter by trituration. 
Put this mats into a glaſs mortar, grind 
it, and mix with it any quantity of mer- 
cury at pleaſure, and it will unite with it, 
as ſalt with water. 


The amalgama of tin is made exactly in 


the ſame manner, and this alſo may be 
diluted by the addition of mercury. 
malgama oi copper: take 
a ſolution of pure copper made in aqua- 
fortis, ſo ftrong that the aquaſortis could 
dillolve na mor? of the metal; dilute the 
ſolution with twelve times its quantity of 
fair water; heat, the liquor, and put it 
into poliſhed plates of iron, and the cop- 
per will be precipitated in a powder to the 
bottom, while the iron will be diſſolved: 
procevd thus till all the copper is fallen ; 
pour oft the liquor, waſh the poder with 
hot water, till it becomes perfectly infi- 
pid; then dry the powder, and grind it 
in a glaſs mortar with an equal weight of 
hot quickſilver, and they will unite into 
an amalgama, which will alſo receive a 
taith=r addition of mercury. An amalga- 
ma 
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ma of copper in any other way is very dif- | 


ficult to make. 

Pure filver, precipitated from aquafortis, 
may 1n the ſame manner be made into an 
amalgama. 

rom theſe operations we may perceive 
that the making of amalgamas is the 
foundation of the art of gilding, both of 
gold and filver; and that metals, by that 


art, may be mixed, confounded, and je- 


cictly concealed among one another. 

- AMALTHEA, in mythology, the 
goat that tuckled Jupiter, which was at- 
> Ay. placed by that god among the 

ars. | 

AMARANTA, or AMARANTE, an 
order of knighthood, inſtituted in the year 
1653, by Chriſtina, queen of Sweden, in 
memory of a matquerade, in which ſhe 
had aflumed that name, which fſignifies 
unfading, or immortal. See plate IV. 


. 3. 
AMARANTHUS, in botany, the 


name of a genus of plants, ſometimes cal- 


led privce's frather. 


Amaranthus muſt be ſown on a good 
hot-bed, in February, or the beginning of 
March at fartheſt; and in about a fort- 
night's time the plants will rife; when 
you mult prepare another hot-bed, co- 
vered with good light rich earth, about 
four inches thick; then raiſe up the young 
plants with your finger, ſo as not to break 
off the tender roots, and prick them into 
your new hot-bed, about four inches diſ- 


tance every way; give them a gentle wa- 
tering to lettle the earth ta their roots; 
but, in doing this, be very cautious not to. 
bear the young plants down to the ground 


by haſty watering, which rarely rife 


again, or at Teaft ſo as to recover their for- 


mer ftrength in a long time, but very of- 
= 


ten rot in the ſtems, and die quite away. 


The amaranthus tricolor and bicolor mutt 
be Kept longer under the frames than the 
cock S:xtitbs; and, in order to have them 
very beautfal, it will be proper to make a 
freſh hot-bed in a glaſs-caſe ; or, where 
ſach a, convenieney is wanting, to erect 
ſome of the lights which were placed over 
cucumbers, round an hot-bed, and cover 


_ hole with the ſame. lights on the top, fo 


as to reſemble a glaſs-ſtove. On this hat- 


| bed, you ſhould place your amaranthus at 


ſuch a diſtance from cach other, as to al- 
low them room to fpread ; obſerving to te- 
freſh them often with water, and in warm 
weather let them haye plenty of freſh air. 
With this management the plants may be 
r.ifed five or fix feet high, and their leaves 
will come to the moſt beautiful colours ; 
after which they 19 be expoſed to the 
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open air, and removed to adorn the ſeveri 
parts of the garden. Miller's Dict. 

#*AMAZONS, a nation of female war- 
riors, whole exiſtence bas been eſerwed 
merely fabulous by feveral ; while others 
maintain, that their exiſtence ib tuthc:emly 
proved by the teſtimony of 1uch of th 
hiſtorians of antiquity as are moſt worthy 
of credit, by the monuments which many 
of. them have mentioned, and by medals, 
tome of which, are ſtill remaining, and 
that there ie not the leaſt room to belicye 
that what is ſaid of them is fabulous. The 
Seythtans had a great part of Afia under 
their dominion upwards of four hundred 
years, till Ninus, the founder of the Af. 
. empire, conquered all the countries 
ubject to the Scythians. After his death, 
which happened about the one thovtand 
one hundred and fiftieth year before the 
Chriſtian zra, and that of Semiramis and 
their fon Ninias, Tlinus and Scolopites, 
princes of the royal blood of. Scythia, 
were driven from their country by other 
princes, who, like them, afprred to the 
crown. They departed with their wives, 
their children, and their friends, and ſol- 
lowed by a great number of young people 
of both ſexes, paſſed into Aſiatic Sarmatia, 
beyond mount Camaſſus, where they 
formed an eltabl:ſhmect ſword in hand, 
ſupplying themſelves with the riches they 
wanted, by making excurftons into the 
countries bordering on the Euxine Sea. 
The people of thoſe countries, exaſperated 
by the incurſions of their new neighbours, 
united, ſurpriſed, and maflacred the men. 
The women then reſolving to revenge the 
death, agreed to form a new kind of go- 
vernment, to chooſe a queen, enact laws, 
and maintain themſelves without men, 
even againſt the men thetaſelves. They 
had no ſooner formed their reſolution, 
than they prepared to execute it, and 
exerciſed themiclves in all military ope- 
rations, They foon ſecured the peace ole 
poſieſñon of the country; and not content 
with thewing their neighbours that 411 
their efforts ta drive them thence, or to 
ſubdve them, were incfte&tva!, they made 
wor upon them, and extended their o 
front ers. They had hitherto made uf of 
the inſtructions and affiftance of a few 
men that rerasined in the country, (uit 
finding at length that they conld itand 
their ground, and aggrandize thei ſel ve: 
without them, they killed all thote whom 
flight or chance had ſaved from the fury ot 


the Saurmat:ans, and for ever renounced 


marriage, which they now confidæ red 25 
an infupportable flavery. But as they 


could only ſecure the duration of their new 
, kingdam 
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chis has always been the vpigien bf all 


Almen 


kingdom by propagation, tney made a law | 


to-go every year to the frontiers, to invite | 
the men to come to them, and to deliver 
themtelves up to their embraces, without 
choice on their part, or the leaſt attach- 
ment, and to leave them as ſoon as they 
were pregnant. ' All thoſe whom age ren- 


dered fir for propagation, and were wag: 
to ſerve the ſtate by breeding girlsy <1 
not go at the fame time in ſearch A men; 
for in order to obtain a right to premote 
the multiplication of the -ſpegjes, "Whey 


| 
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procure from the gods an happy harveff, 
they conducted. the victims thrice round 
the cotu fields, in proceſſion, before they 
weredagrifieed | 

AMBE;,.among ſurgeons, an inſtru- 
ment for reducing a diſlocated: ſhoulder. 
This inſtrument has received various im- 
provements at different times, and by dif- 


terent perions. Mr. Freke, late furgeon to 


St. Bartholomem s hoſpital, both improved 
machine, and rendered it portable; we 
therefore give a deſcription of the 


muſt firſt have contributed tts deſtc- ambe, [according to his conſtruction. This 


tion, nor was any t worthy of giv- | 
ing birth to children till ſhe had Killed 


| machinei(repreſented on plate V. g. 1.) 


which-confiſts of two boxes, A, A, joined 


three men. If from this commerce they | 2 the ends by two hinges, contains, when 


brought forth girls, they educaredithenys 1 


/. but with refpect to the boys, ir wermay 
believe Juſtin, they ſtrangled hem Ade | 


moment of their birth: vera to Dio- 
dorus Siculus, they twiſtechtheir legs 
arms. fo as — them unt for . 
tary exerciſes; hut Mf ‚οο‚ο¼egqmes Pni- 
lottrates, and Jordaros, h che belt 
lavage tent them to their fa 
AMBASSADOR, one wis ent in a 
public chartcter from one ſavercien to an- 
other. The word is deriuei from the low 
Latin, amibaſtiarer. 4 C - * 
Ambaſſadors are either or in . 
traordinary. 0 * 22 D 
AMBASSADOR Ona, i one t. 
ſiding at another court for KEeping up a 
good intelligen e between the twWo powers, 
taking care of the intereſt of his maſter, 
and negociating ſuch atfairs as may occa- 
fonally happen. Till within © theſe two 
centuries, all-ambaſſadors were extraordi- 


olded/tagtther, every thing that can poſe 
fibly be Wanted in reducing a diſlocated. 
| thouldery and it ſo eaſily be made 
ufe aſwWirhout the aſliſtan ce of any other 
chan the ſurgeon employed, that (ſays the 
ingenious author) I may venture to affirm, 
@ patient may be ſet down, the inſtrument 
applied, and the ſhoulder reduced, in one 
minuten offdinarily ſpeaking. The lengih 
of .thiscanſtrument, when thut vp, is one 


foot cight inches, its breadth nine inches, 
and its thackneſs three inches and a quar- 
Wen it is opened, it is ber ie by 


þ ter. 
| two hooks fixed on the back ſide of it; and 


when one end of it ſtands on the ground, 
the other ſtands high enough to become a 
fulcrum, or ſupport of the lever B, B, 
which is fixed on a roller &, by a large 


wooden ſcrew, which turning ſideways, as 


well as with the roller, it obtains a cir- 
cumrotatory motion; ſo that it will ſerve 
to reduce à ljuxation either backward, 


nary, and retired as ſoon as they had forward, or downwards The roller, on 


finiſhed the affair they were ſent to nego- 
ciate. e 
AMBASSADOR Extrnordinary, is a | 
perſon ſent to the court of a foreign power, 
on ſame particular emergent and preſhng 
affair, as to conclude a peace, or à mar- 
riage, make a compliment, &c. There is 
no eſſential ditterence between ambaſſadors 
ordinary and extraordinary: the motive 
of their ambaſſies alone diſtinguiſhes them: 
they are equally entitled to the privileges 
given to 9 — by the law of na- 
tions. The name of ambaſſador, ſays 
Cicero, is facred and inviolable. And 


nations; for we find that David«thoughr 
the affront offered to his amballadors, a 
ſuthcient reaſon for making war” againſt 
the Ammonites ; and Alexander: put ie 
inhabitants of Tyre to the ſwords forine 
ſulting his ambatſadors. 


| 


which the lever is fixed, is juſt the diame- 
ter of the depth of one of the. boxes, into 
which are driven two iron pins, the ends 
of which are received. by the two des of 
the box, which ste an inch thigk, The 
lever is two feet four aches long and is. 
cut off and joined again by two brages C, 
to fold up ſo as to be contained in, the 
boxes, On the back ſide of it is a hook to 
keep it ſtraight; the other end of it is to 
hang over the. roller about an juch and a 
halt, which is to be. excavated and co- 
vered with buff leather, for the more eaſy 
reception of the head of the os humeri. 
Two ron cheeks D, are ſcrewed on each 
gde of the levers. tg receive through them 


"In iron roller which. has two holes through, 


it to receive dW cards coming from a 
brace F, fixed en the lower head of the 


os humerbg for on no her part of the 


- AMBERV-ALIA, a ceremony among 


the antient Romans; when, in 


9 


| 


arm above the cubit can a bandage for this 
pu roſe he uſeful ; for, it it be applied on 
the moſcpler part of the army it never 

Q_ . fails 
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Fails flipping don to the joint before you 


can extend the limb, The iron roller has 
a ſquare end, on which is fixed a Wheel G, 
within the cheek notched round, which 
works as a ratchet, on a ſpring catch un- 
derneath the lever, by which it is ſtopped, 
as vou wind it with a winch 5 and may at 
pleature'be let looſe, as there ſhall be oc- 


caſion for it, by diſcharging the catch. 


We come now to deſcribe the brace F, 
which, compared with-common bandages, 


is of more conſequence than 'can'eafily be 


imagined by unexperienced perſons. It 
conſiſts of a large piece of buff leather, 
big enough to embrace the arm, ſowed on 
to pieces of ſtrong, iron, curved plates, 
rivrtted together, one of them having an 
eye at each cud to faſten two cords in; 
"the other is bent at the ends into two 
hooks, which are to receive the cords, af- 
ter they have croſſed over the arm above. 
In order to keep the patient ſteady in his 
chair from coming forward, or letting the 
ſcapola riſe up on depreſſing the lever, af- 
ter the limb is extended by the winch, 
there muſt be fixed over the ſhoulder a 
girth with twoo hooks at the ends of it, 
hong enough to reach to the ground on the 
other fide, where it maſt be hooked into a 
ring I, ſcrewed into the floor for that 
purpoſe. Philoſophical Tranſattions. 


AMBE, among anatomiſts, implies the 


"ſuperficial jutting out of a bone. 
_ © AMBER, ſuccinum, or alactrum, in na- 
tural hiſtory, a pellucid and very hard in- 
flammable fubſtance, of an uniform ſtruc- 
ture, a bituminous taſte, a fragrant ſmell, 
when rubbed, and highly endowed with 
that remarkable called electricity. 
Amber is a ſolid mineral bitumen; this 
bitumen is met with plentifully in regular 
mines in ſome parts of Pruſſia; the upper 
ſurface is compoſed of fand, under which 
is a ſtratum of loam, and under this a bed 
of wood, partly entfre, but chiefly moul- 
deted or changed into a bituminous ſub- 
ſtance; under the wood is a ſtratum of vi- 
triolic or rather a luminous mineral, and 
under this another bed of ſand, in which 
the amber is found. Strong ſulphureous 
exhalations are often perceived in the pits. 
_ The digging of amber is a very dangerous 
work; the ground not being ſtony or 
rocky, as in metallic mines, but ſand or 
amy, and hence very ſubject to fall in 
when hollow underneath. His Pruſſian 


majeſty receives a large annual revenue 
from this commodity : he hab a peculiar 
council called the Amber-thamber; and 


no one but thoſe appointed for that pur- 
poſe is permitted to dig or iſh for amber in 
is dominions. Small quuntities of amber 
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art met with alſo in Bohemia, Sileſia, 
Saxony, Hungary, France, &c. The 
pieces of amber now and then found-in 
theſe places were not perhaps originally 
produced there, but carried thither by the 
flood. Various kinds of ſubſlances ate 
often encloſed in maſſes of amber, as 
of water, which paſs from fide to tide upon 
moving the maſs, ſmall bits of wood, mus, 
leaves of plants, &c, a variety of inſects, 
particularly gnats, flies, ſpiders, ants, moths, 
butterthies, graſshoppers, bees, worms, cans 
tharides, caterpillars, - crickets, maggots, 
lice and fleas. There are reports alts of 
frogs, vipers, fiſhes, and other large ani- 
mals being found in maſſes of amber, and 
ſuch are figured in Mercarus's Merallotherg; 
but molt of theſe. are artificial preparations; 
even the filh an amber, in his Pruſſian ma- 
jeſty s repoſtory, is maniteftly factitious. 
The grnerality are however natural. 
Hence it is evident, . that this bitumen has 
once been in a fluid ſtate, though we can» 
not conghude that it ever was a liquid or 
oily matter, and acquired irs confittency 
and ſolidity by degrecs. Appearances ate 
rather contrary to this ſuppotition. The 
inſets found in amber have nothing of 
thoſe ſtrained or diſtorted poſtures which 
animals are naturally thrown into upon 
endeavouring to diſengage themſcives 
when entangled in a viſcous liquid. We 
often fee pieces of amber in which there 
are perfect flies, with the wings and fect 
beautifully expanded as if they were fill 
flying. 0 is therefore moſt probable that 
the amber was generated inttantancouſly 
from the concourte of mincral oil or petrs- 
leum, with vuriolic acid, in the form of 
vapours, Which at once concreted together, 
and embalmed the infects that hape ued to 
lye in their way, with a more durable and 

10us. covering than has ever fallen to 
the lot of the moſt magnificent monarelis. 
There are different forts of amber in regard 
to external appearance; opake and tranſ- 
parent; white or whit!th, yellowiſh or 
yellow, greenith, brownith, bluiſh, reddith, 
or browniſh red; what is called black an- 
ber is no true amber, but bitumen of the pit- 
coal, aſphaltum, or jet kind. Some divide 
amber into native and factitious. There are 
indeed artificial matſes reſenibling amber 
in appearance; but no true amber has hi- 
therto been produced by art. In Holland, 
a vegetable _refin, whoſe proper name 13 
gummi de ock, is fold under the name of 
American amber: this, when in confider- 
"able matfes, and by itſelf, is caßly diftin- 
guiſhed from the genuine amber, by ity 
having leſs electricity, wanting the pecu- 


liay Rrong tmell which amber emits in 
buruing, 
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burning, by its greater ſolubrity in ſpirit 
of wine, and not yielding the ſame prin- 
ciples as amber in diſtillation ; - ſmall 
pieces of the'refin, mixed among true am- 
ber, are diſcovered with more diſkcoulty 5 
and this abuſe is not unfrequently prac- 
tifed, "With regard to the [tranſparent 
ambers, it may be proper to take notice, 
t. That inſects or other foreign bodies are” 
obſerved chiefly in theſe ; poſſibly they 
may oſten be lodged alfo in opuke amber, 
th-ugh the opacity of the maſs prevents 
our ſeeing them. 2. That opake amber is 
capable of being made tranſparent by ar 
and hence that all our tran; t-ambers 
were nat naturally ſuch. LO That the fine 
gold yellow tranſparent ſort is entirely na- 
tural j the common methods of improving 
the tranſparency, weakening the colour. 
There are means of communicating to am- 
ber a variety of colours: qne'Somnelton, 


an excellent artiſt at Breſlau, not only made 


aque amber tranſparent, but tinged it red, 

ae, Violet, of a purpliſh, green and white, 
and cut it into brilliants, heeklaces, car- 
pendants, bracelets, &c. in imitution of 
precious ſtones; as alſo into ſpectacles, 
microſcopes, priſms, burning lens's, &c. of 
which an account may be ſcen in the Bre(- 
lau collections. 4. That amber clarified 
by art is always harder, and leſs electric 
than in its natural untranſparent ſtate. 
The workmen have two methods of clari- 
fying amber; one by ſurrounding the am- 
ber with ſand in an iron pot, and cement- 
ing it with a gradual fire for forty hours; 
ſome ſmall pieces placed near the fides of 


the veſſel being occaſionally taken out for 


judging of the effect of the operation. The 
{-ccond method, Which is that maſt com- 

monly practiſed, 1s by digeſting and boik 

ing the amber about twenty hours in rape- 
fecd oil, by which it is rendered both 

clear and hard; trested in the ſame man- 

ner with Uinſeed ojl, it does not become 
clear. Of the common menſtrua, there is 

not one which totally diſſolves this con- 

crete; moſt liquors, however, extract ſome 

portion of it. A tinchure made in vinous 
ſpirits is kept in the ſhops, highly recti- 

hed ſpirits of wine extracting of itſelf a 

tuthcrently ſtrong tincture. 

Off and Salt of AMBER. Amber melts 
and burns in the fire, and emits a ſtroag 
p-cutiar ſmell. 
it yields a phlegm, an oil, and a parti- 
cular fpecies of volatile ſaline matter. 
Thoſe whofe ſole huſineſs it is to difti] am- 
ber in Pruſſia, and whom long experience 
has taught the molt advantageous methods 
of doing it, uſe no addition. The Englith 
chemnits likewye diſtil their amber with- 
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| out addition, and fell their refiduum to 
| the japannets, who prepare from it the 


fineſt black varniſh, Ser VARNIS U. 

The moſt valuable product in this ope- 
ration is the ſalt, which, when obtained 
by the common procefſes, will turn out 
| browner, and browner, and is therefore 
to be referred for inferior purpoſes, of 
further purified by repeating the folution, 
hitration, and cryſtallization. With re- 
gard to its virtues, it is accounted aperients 
diuretic, and antihyſteric ; its great price 
has prevented its coming much into uſes 
and probably its real virtues, though 
doubtlefs ronfiderable, fall greatly ſhort of 
the opinion that has been generally enter- 
tained of thefn. The oil of amber is rec- 
tified by diſtilling it over, either by ſelf 
or with different additions, as contmon 
water, burnt bones, lime, elizated afhesy 
| Chalk, tobacro pipe clay, potaſh, &. 
This oil has a fixong biraminous ſmell; 
and a het pungent taſte; approaching 
more to the nature of the mineral pet roles 
than of the vegetable or animal diſtilled 
oils. It is ſometimes given internally, in 
| doſes of ten or twelve drops, as au anti- 
 hyſteric- and emmenagogue ; and ſome- 
times employed externally in an ahti- 
hyſteric, paralytic, and rheumatic lini- 
ments, or unguents. | 

AMBERGRIS, Ambragriſca, in natu- 
ral hiſtory, a marine bitumen, about the 
conſiſtener of wax, of a laminared ſtruc- 
ture, as if the maſs was formed by a ſuc- 
celſive appoftion of matter. Ir is ſorne- 
times found in the waters of the fea, 
ſometimes «thrown out upon the thores, 
and fometimes met with in the bodies of 
whales and other fiſhes, frequently inter - 
mixed with little bones, claws of birds, 
and ether like matters, The greateit 
quantities of ambergris zue met with in 
the Eaſt Indies, about the ifland Ma- 
 dagaſcar, the Molucca iflands, Mauritios 
and Neykotarress the weſtern Sumatra 
iſlands, about the ifland Borneo and Cape 
Comorin, near Malabar, and on the Ethi- 
opian coaſt; which, from Solafa to Brana, 
is ſaid to be very rich in ambergris. 
Pieces are ſometimeꝭ met with of an exira- 
ordinary kze. 

Ambergris is of various colours, but the 
aſh- grey coloured ambergris, with whitth, 


— 


Diſtilled in a-firong heat, | blackiſh, and yellowith ſtreaks or ſpecks, 


is accounted the beſt, eſpecially when in- 

' termixed with beaks of birds, bits of cvt- 

+l--bone,. os other like matters; not that 
theſe are eſſential to ambergris, but th 
are marks of its being genuine. The be 

| ambergris is light, like wax to he touch, 

| crumbly,. yet ſomewhat tenacious, fo as to 
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ſtick to the mortar or peſtle; it has an 
agreeable. ſmell but no remarkable talte ; 
it cally; melts in the fire, takes flame 
from a candle, and burns away without 
intermiſion. Ambergris is counterteited 
or. adulterated with wan, rclin, ftorax, 
benzoine, amber, labdanum, muſk, civet, 
aloes wood, old decayed ath- wood, ricer 
meal, trec-moſs, and other like ſub- 
ſtances. Theſe abuſes are eaſily detected. 
The counterfeit ſorts are commonly uni orm 
throughout, both in colour and texture, 
Uke a/ paſte or maſs. of pills, which the 
genuine ambergris never is. The analyſis 
of ambergris confirms the opinion that this 
concrete, whoſe origin was formerly fo 
much diſputed, is truly a bitumen of the 
amber kind, Ambergris is uſed principally 
as a pertume, in balſams, ſavils, denti- 
»frices, hair-powders, walh - balls, &c. It 
was formerly held in ſome eſteem as a 
medicine, and ſaid to poſſeſs nexrvime, ana- 
leptic, aphrodiſiac, cephalic, and other 
virtues; but is at preſent little regarded. 
A tincture of it is ſometimes prepared 
with ſpirit of roſes. A few drops of which 
may be very advantageoutly added to any 
of %ie odoriferous waters, as hungary, la- 
vendar, &c. Common water dittilled 
from ambergris proves conſiderably - im- 
pregnated withi its fragrance. 
AMhIDEX TER, one who uſes bath 
hands alike, and with the ſame dexterity. 
AMBIDEXTER, among lawycrs, a 
Juror who receives money from both par- 
ties for giving his verd iet. 
AMBIGENAL Hyperbula, à name 
given by Sir Iſaac Newton, in bis Euu- 
meratio Linearum Tertii Ardinis, e one of 
the triple byperbolas of the ſccond order, 
having one of its infinite legs, falling 
within an angle formed by the aſymptotes, 
and the other without that angle. As let 
A C, C D, (plate VII. fig.'2.) be two 
aſymptotes, and E E G FE, one of theſe 
hyperbolas; then if the infinite leg G E 
falls within the angle AC D, and the in- 
ſinite leg G F without that angle, the ſaid 
hyperbola is called ambigenal. | 
AMBIGUITY, ia grammar and rhe- 
toric, a defect in language, whereby words | 
are rendered ambiguous, or capable of a 
double meaning. 7. 
AMBLE, or AMBLING, in horſe- 
manſhip, a peculiar kind of pace, wherein 
a horſe's two legs of the ſame ſide move at 
the ſame time. The ambling » hor 
changes ſides at each remove, two legs of 
a fide being in the air, and two on the 
ground at the ſame time. An amble is 


* 
n 
grength enough to trot: there is no fiech 
thang as an amble in the manage, the rid- 


ing- alters allowing of no other paces be- 
hdes walk, trot and gallop ; their feaſou 


a gallop without toch ttop, which loſes 
time, and interrupts the juſines and ca- 
dence of the manage. The beſt way to 
bring à young horſe o amble is to try 
wich the hand by a, gentle and deliberate 
rack ing, aud thruſtiug the horte torwards, 
by helping him in the weeks of his 
mouth wath your inaifle, which mult be 
ſmooth, ; big, and full; and correcting 
firſt on one ſide, and then on the other, 
with the calves of, your legs, and. ſame- 
times with a ſpur. If you.can make him 
of himſelf to ſtrike into au able, though, 
ſhutiting and. diſorderly, there will be 
much labour ſaved ; tor that aptyels to 
amble will male him with more -calc and 
lets danger endure the ,ixame], and find 
the motion without ftumbvling or amaze- 
ment: but if you--perceive he will by no 
means gither, apprehend the motious or 
intentions, then firuggle no longer with 
him, but appiy the tramel- immediately. 
Newcaftlc's Hor ſemanſhip. 


gans, ſignitied the ſolid food of the gods, 
in contradiſtinction to the drink, which 
was called nectar. They ſupfoſed that 
wholvever cat of it was readered im- 
mortal, | 1. 
AMBROSIA, in botany, the name of 
a diſtinet genus ot plants, with floſculous 
flowers, divided into five ſegments ; but 
the fruit, which in ſome meaſure reſem- 
bles à club, grows cn other parts of the 
flant. | | 
- AMBUSCADE, a military term, im- 
phes a body of men poſted in ſome ſecret 
or concealed place, till they find an op- 
pontunity of falling upon the enemy by 
ſurprize. 
AMEN, à ſolemn concluſion to the 
prayers. of the church; and ſiguifies ſo 
it... 
The word is Hebrew, and formed from 
the verb, aman, which in the paſlive voice 
Ggnities to be true, faithful, &c. There 
is alſo formed from this noun a kind of 
athrmative. adverb, ſignifying truly, ve- 
rily ; and in this ſenſe it is oſten uſed in 
the. Goſpels. "Ay 
AMENDMENT, in law, the cor- 
rect ion of an error committed in a pro- 
ceſs, Mhich may be amended after judg- 
ment, Unleſs the error lies in giving judg- 


enent;' for in that caſe it is not amendable, 


uſually the firſt natural pace of young 
colts, which they quit as ſoon as they have 


but the party muſt bring a writ of er- 


ror, 
AMEND 


is, that a horte may be put from a trot to 


AMBROSIA, among the ancient pa- 


r 
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AMENDMENT, in 4 Uterary ſſo 
the corre-tion of ſume impropricty4u the 
former edition of a hook. 

AMENTACEOUS, in botany, an e- 
pithet applied to ſuch flowers as have an 
Aggregate of ſurninits hanging down in 
the form of a rope or cat's-tatl, 


AMERCEMENT, or AMERCIA- | 


MENT, in law, a pecuniary puniſhment 


impoſed on offenders at the merey of the 
| yems. To theſe may be added a variety 
of other commodities, which Though e 


wart, It diſſers from a tine in being im- 
poleg arbitrarily in proporuiun to the fault; 
whereas a fine is a certäin puniſhment 
ſeitled expreſs ly by tone ſtatute. 

* AMERICA, is bounded on all fides 
by the otean, and is called one of the 
four parts or quarter of the world ; bat it 
is much the largett. I. 
vered by Chriſto| her Columbus, a Gcnocte, 
in 1401, and was called America from 


Americus Veſpucivs, 4 Fholentine, who | 


made ſome farther diſcoveries oi the ſouth 
part of that continent: 
thoulind miles long, and in fome places 
three thonſand fix hundred, and eighty 
broad, in others not above Nixty. It has 
bern long diſputed which way this part 
of the world came to be peopled, con- 
cerning which there arc various conjec- 
turos, moſt of which are very wide of 
the truth. The difficulties ariſe from 
hence: All the people, except thoſe of 
the north, are 2 kind of copper co- 
lour; they have no hair on any part-of , 
their bodies, except the head, which is 
long and black. It was formerly fſaig- 
that they plucked off their beards by the 
roots as faſt as it grew, but this is deaicd 
by theſe who have lived among them. 


They ſpeak a vaſt number of languages, 


but none of them have any affinity with 
thoſe which we arc acquainted with, 
Their animals are generally different 
from thoſe in other parts, though called 
by the ſame. names: for inſtance, the 
American oftrich has three toes, one of: 
which grows backward ; whereas the 
Alan and African of!rich has ouly two 
toes before, and none backwards, beſides 
other material d:tfercuce;. At its dif- 
covery it had no horſes, cows, hogs, goats, 
theep, Kc. ſo common in all other parts. 
The air of America muit be vatious, be- 
cauſe jt lies under all the different zones, 
and bas conſequently all the variations 
of climate that are to be ſound in all the 
other parts of the earth. The ſame may 
be ſaid with reſpect to the foil ; but if we 
exce/ty the nomhern aud ſouthern coun- 


UE, which Icom their fruation are cold 


was firſt tier 7 


It is About ſeven | 
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and barreh, the reſt produces moſt of the 
metals, gems, trees, plants, and fruits, 
that are to be found in the other parts of 
the world, and ferme of them in greater 
abundance, and higher perfection. Thus 
the gold and filver of Americy have heen 
brought in ſuch quantities to Europe, as 
to I1wer the value of thoſe precious metal; ; 
and the fame may be ſaid of its diamond, 
pearls, emcralds, amathyits, and other 


teemed lefs valuable, are of much greater 
uſe, ſuch as cochineal, brahl, logwood, 
indigo, anatto, ' faſtic, chocolate nut, ſu- 
gar, rice, pimento, ginger, tobacco, cot» 
ton, the baltams of fol, Peru, and 
China, ſarſapatilla, ſafſafras, Jefvits bark, 
mechacan, caſa, tamarinds, lignum vue, 
ambergris, h. des, furs, and 2 great variety 
of beautiful and medicinal woods, roots, 
and plants; ta which, before the diſcovery 
of America, we were eitherentire ſtranters,, 
or forced to buy at an extravagant rate from 
Afi and Africa. In America, a variety 
of the moſt excellent fruits grow wild in 
the greatelt perfection; and the foil is fo 
ſurprifingly fertile, that many exot'cplants 
flouriſh there in as great perfection as in 
their native foil. Yet, notwithſtanding this 
gnazing plenty and variety, at the firſt 
diſcovery of this vaſt continent, "our kind 
of ſheep, goats, affrs, and horſes, were 
not to be found there; but theſe Rave 
fince been brought thither, aud in thyſe 
fertile paſtures have encreaſed ſo faſt, that 
the inhabitants are well ſtocked with them, 
but, in the room of thefe domeftic*anz- 
mals, they had many others to which 
we were utter ftrangers. America has two 
principal golphs, that of St. Lawrence to 
the” north-catt and that of Mexico, in 
which is the mouth of the river Miſh, 
There are four famous rivers ; the Ams 
zons, the Plata, which riſes in Peru 
near a town of the ſame name ; the river 
St. Lawrence, which traverſes Canada 
from the ſouth-weſt to the north-eaft, 
paſſes by Quebec, and falls into the gulph 
of St. Lawrence; and the Miſhfipi, which 
runs from the north to the ſouth, and 
falls into the gulph of Mexico. The moft 
confiterable chain of mountains in Sovrh 
America is the Andes, which is the 
higheft and longeſt chain of mountains 
in the world. In North America, are 


the Aligany mountains, which ſome have 
| called the Apalachian; they run on the 
back of the Britiſh ſettlements, from Ca- 
roling 19 New York. ry 


America 


. 
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* America is divided inte, nerally as ſaft a cryſtals,” they are not i" 
I. The dominions of Great- Britain, | very great eſteem, The oriental ate hard. 
Which contain the countries about Hud- eit; if they are without ſpots, they a, 
Jon's Bay, Canada, Nova Scotia, New | of the grcateſt value. They are found d 
England, New York, the Jerſeys, Pen- | various fizes, and in various ſhapes, from 
ſylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Carolina, | the bigneſs of a ſmall pea, to an inch and 
z0rgia, Eaſt and Welt Florida, on the | a halt in diameter. They are aduterares 
continent; with the iflands of Newlound: | with maſtic, tinged of à violet colour 
land, Cape Breton, St. ſohn's, Providence, | placed between two ch ryſtals, 9 
Jamaica, St. Chritfopher's, Antigua, Ne- AMETHYST, in heraldty, is à term 
vie, Dominica, Barmuda, Anguilla, Mont- | uſed for a purple colour in the cat of 
ſerrat, Tobago, St. Vincent, Barbadoes, I nob!cman. 
Granada, and the Granadillas, &c. | AMIABLE, or AMICABLE Nun 
II. The dominions of Spain contain Þ bers, in arithmetic, are ſuch as are equal 
Louikana, Old Mexico, New Mexico, | to the ſum of each other's aliquot pans, 
and California, in North America; the } Thus the numbers 284 and 2 24 are ami. 
eatenſive countries of Terra Firma, Peru, | cable numbers; for the aliquot parts f, 2, 
and Paraguay, in South America; with | 4, 5, 10, 11, 20, 22, 44; 55, 110, of 
the valuable lands of Cuba, halt of St. | 220, are together equal to the other dum- 
minigo or Hiſpapiola, Porto Rico, | ber 284 ; and the aliqout parts 1, 2, 4 
Trinidad, and Margarita, in North A- 71, 142, of 284, are together equal b 
merica; Chilbe, the King's or Pearl |] 220. | 
illands, Juan Fernandes, end the Gallipa- AMIANTHUS, in natural hiftory, 
gos iſlauds in the Pacific Ocean. vulgarly called earth-flax, is a fibrous, 
III. The dominions of France conſiſt } flexible, and mineral ſubtlance, compoſed 
of only part of Guiana in South America, | of ſhort and abrupt filaments. It is a 
and the iſlands of Martinico, Guadaloupe, | ſtony concrete, of the talky kind, though 
half of H:ſpaniola, Marigalante, Defeada, | differing from tale in its externel appear- 
St. Bartholomew's, and St. Martin's. |} ance. It is not near fo bright, or ſo {mouth 
IV. The dominions of Portugal conſiſt } or unftuous ; and compoled not of leaves 
of the rich and extenſive country of Bra- | or plates, but of long Rares like flax: 
fil, in South America. it has been ſpun into cloth, and formed 
V. Thoſe of the Dutch conſiſt of Suri- | into paper, iricombuſtible and indeſtructi- 
nam, on the continent of South America; | ble in the fire. There are ſome fo:ts of 
the iſknds of Curafſao, Bonaire, and | amianthus whoſe filaments are rigid and 
Aruba, near the coaſt of Terra Firma, brittle, others more flexible: the firſt ate 
ind St. Eufatia and Sala, two of the | not at all to be ſpun vr formed into cloth; 
Carihbee iſlands. 4 and the latter with very great difficulty. 
VI. Thoſe, of the Danes, which con- This manufacture appears to hare bern 
fiſt of the lands of St, Thomas and St. | known among the ancients, who, according 
Croix. . to Pliny, wrapt the corple of the dead in 
VII. The parts ſtill in the poſiefiion of | amianthine clothes, to preſerve their af. 
the native Indians are the countries to the | ſeparate from thoſe of the foneral pile; 


north and the welt” of our colonies, thoſe an uſe to which they are Nil} ſaid to be * 
north - weſt of Mexico, the greateſt part of ] applied among the princes of Tartary. ( 
- Guiana, and all the moſt ſouthern part of AMICITIA, in the feudal cuſtoms, I; 
the continent, as Patagonia, and the | were lands granted to be enjoyed only i d 
mand Terra del Fuego. long as the dqgor. pleaſed. | 
AMETHYST, Azmethyftus, in natural AMIDSHIPS, amongft ſeamen, the V 
hiſtory, a gem, or precious {tone of a middle of the ſhip, either with regard te b 
purple colour, reſembling a violet, and | her length or breadth. 0 
ſometimes fading to a pale ruſe- colour. AMMI, biſhops weed, in botany, 3 i 
Sometimes it is found colourleſs, and may diſtin& genus of umbelliferous plants, the 
at auy time be made ſo by expoſing it to] flower of which is roſaceous, compoſed of 
the fire; in which peilucid, or colourleſs | heart-like petals; and its fruit a ſmall ſ 
ſtate, it ſo nearly imitates the diamond, | roundiſh and ſtriated capſule, containing 
that even jewellers themſelves are often | twa firiated feeds, convex on one bde. þ 
deceived, it wanting nothing but the | The fees of this plant have been long c 
hardneſs to render it equal to that gem. | known in the ſhops as one of the lefivr hot f 


They are found in India, Arabia, Ar- ſeeds, and eſteemed aromatic, aperitive, 
menia, Eth.opia, Cyprus, Germany, Bo- carmin ative, and elexipharmfc. 
hemia, and Miſnia ; but as they are ge- :  AMM®% 
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ard, AMMODYTES, the ſand ſerpent, in 


ip natural hiſtory, the name of a ſerpent found 
1 of in different parts of the world, particularly 
2 in the torrid zone, and ſo called from as 
and burying itſelf in the ſand. This ſerpent 
Ateq les the viper, except in its head and 
our felembics 1 


jaws, which are much larger. It is about 
| two feet in length, and of a ſandy colour. 
7 On the external part of its upper jaw there 
i an eminence reſembling a wart, whence 
it has alſo been called the horned ſerpent. 
The ammodytes of Ceylon is a very large 
2nd dangerous ſerpent, with a mouth full 
of tharp teeth. The eyes are large and 
ſparkling, aud the forehead 15 covered 
with mall round ſcales, fome of which 
are yellow, others red and ſpeckled with 
black, On each fide of the eyes are black 
lripes reaching to the neck 3 but the bo- 
dy, above and below, is of a whitiſh ath-co- 
lour ; and on the back are angular ſpots 
raricgated with white and brown. The 
ſcales chat cover the upper part of the bo- 


8 dr, are placed like net-work, with large 
by meſhes, and the ta l is ſpotted with brown, 
= eudiug in a bony point. The ammodytes 
< of Surinam 1s a ſerpent which the negroes 
_ have in high eſteem, and they think them- 
P ſelves very happy if they come into their 
'1 WH bus; their colours are lo many and beau- 
" tiful, that they ſurpaſs deſcriprion, 


of AMMON, in mythology, the name 
d of the Egyptian Jupiter, worſhipped under 
the figure of a ram. Bacchus, having 
| ſubdued Aſia, and paſhng with his army 
through the-defarts of Africa, was deſti- 
| tute of water; but Jupiter, his father, al- 
ſumiog the ſhape of a ram, led him to a 
a fountain, where he refrethed himſelf and 
his army ; in requital of which favour, 
Bacchus built there a temple to Jupiter, 
0 under the title of Ammon, from the 
Greek aw e, which fignities ſand, al- 
luding to the ſandy deſart where it was 
built. This is the poetical account: it is 
however more probable that the Egyptians 
> worſhipped the ſun under this name; for 
p bammab, in Hebrew, fignifies the ſun ; 
or perhaps they meant it by Ham, the 
lon of Noah, whoſe poſterity ſettled in 
Libya. 
; — AMMONIS, in natural hiſtory; 
| ſec the article Cogwy Ammonis, 
AMMONIACUM, or Gum AMMO- 
NIACUM,. in the materia medica, a con- 
crete gummy ceſinous juice brought from 
the Kaſt-Indies, and generally in large 
maſſes. 4 
Both the plant which produces ammo» 
wacum, and che place of its production, 
xe unknown. The beſt armoniacum is 


compoſed of white, whitiſh, or yellow: 
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tears baked into maſſes: the internal 
parts particularly are whitſh, by age is 
mes more and more yellow and brown. 
It eafily ſoſtens and becomes tough be- 
twixt the fingers. Chewed, it diſcovets a 
bitterith, — » NN not diſagrecable, 
taſte. Its Imell approaches to that of a 
mixture of opopanax and galbanum ; ſons 
| reſemble ir to that of caſtor, others to that 
of coriander-ſceds, and others to that of. 
| garlic. 5 F 
It diſſolves almoſt equally in water aud, 
ſpirit ; is accounted deobſtruent ; promotes 
urine ;; and, in large doſes, opeas the belly. 
It is given particularly in obſtructions af. 
the breaſt, in cachectic, |. lropic, and 
apoplectic caſes, from a ſcruple to half a 
dram. It operates more eſſectually in a 
liquid form, as that of an eawlſion, than 
in the ſolid one of pills; but is moſt com- 
modiouily taken in the latter form. It is 
ſomet ĩmes diflolyed in vinegar: externally 
it reſolyes hard ſwellings. It is purified 


ter, and ſtraining and inſpiſſating the ſo- 
lution. | 
AMMONIT.X, in natural history, 
the ſame with cornu ammonis. Se Coxx N 
Ammonis. 
AMMUNITION, in milicary affairs, 
a general name for powder, balls, &c. 
AMMUNITION Bread, Shoes, Ce. 
ſuch as are ſerved out to the foldicrs of an 
army, garriſon, &c. | 
AMNESTY, in civil policy, an act, 
v hereby two parties at variance mutual! 
promiſe t pardon and bury in oblivion all 
that is paſt. In a more limited ſenſc it 
lignifies a pardon granted by a prince to 
his ſubjects, by which the former pro- 
miſes to forget and annul all that is vaſt. 
AMOMUM Perum, true amomum, in 
the materia medica, à cluſter of round 
fruits, or ſeed veſſels, of an oriental plaut. 
The ſeeds of amomum are a firong and 


frazrant ſmell, ſomewhat like that of la- 
vender, but more agreeable, aud of a very, 
warm pungent taſte, approaching to that 


kind of flavour in a lower degree, Thee 


country. 


AMOMUM 7 /gare, baſtard fon par- 


ripens its ſeeds in Auguſt. The ſeeds of 
the amomum vulgare have a light agrtea- 
ble ſmell, and a mild warm aromatic taſte. 


They have been ſomet mes given as car- 


minatives and diuretics, like the other 


V AT 


by dillolving it in vinegar, wine, or wa- 


grateful aromatic, of a quick penetrating. . 


of camphor. The huſks have the ſame. 
ſeeds have long been a ſtranger fo this 
ley, in the materia medica, It grows, 


wild under maiſt hedges, and by the ſides 
of ditches ; flowers in June and July, and 


ö 
| 
} 
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from which, however, they are very con- 


bot his wife Eriphyle, being prevailed 


amt 
warm ſreds, and uſually ſubſlituted in the 
ſhops for thoſe of the amomum verum, 


fiderably different in quality, as well as 
in appearance: they are not near ſo hot 
or pungent; nor is their flavour of the 
fyme kind. Theſe ſceds, infuled in wa- 
ter, give out very little” of their virtue: 
but in diſtillation with water they yield a 
fmall port on of a yelowith effent: a! oil, 
which tales and ſmells ſtrongly and 
agrecably of the feeds. h 
ReMhel ſpirit readily extracts their 
vittne , Therextratt taſtes ftrongly, and 
fmelk lightly of the amomum, and proves 
# moderately” warm, bitterith, not ungrate- 
ful, aromatic. 
* AMPHIARAUS, in Pagan mytho- 
a celebrated prophet, who polleiſed 
part of the Kingdom of Argos. He was 
foppoſed to excel in divining by dreams, 
ls faid to be the firſt who divined by 


fire. Amphiaraus knowing, by the ſpirit | wed. 
ſon of Jupiter and Antibpe, he played ſo 


of prophecy, that he ſhould Joe his life in 
the war againſt Thebes, hid himſelf, in 
order to avoid engaging in that expedition; 


upon by a prefent of a necklace, diſcovered 
the place in which he had concealed him 
folf; fo that he was obliged to accompany 
the other princes who marched againſt 
Thebes, which proved fatal to him; for 
the earth being ſplit afunder by a thunder 
bolt, both he and his chariot were ſwal- 


Jowed up in the opening. When he fer | £ 


ont on this expedition, he was fo provoked 
at his wife, that heenjoined his children 
to put her to death as foon as their age 
would allow them, which was according- 
It performed by Alemeon. Amphiaraus, 
after his death, was ranked among the 
Gods ; "temples were dedicated to him ; 
and his oracle, as well as the ſports in(ti- 
tuted to his honour, were very famous. 
AMPHIBIOUS, in natural hiffory, an 
epithet applied to ſuch animals as live part 
of their time on the land, and part in the 
water.  L'nnzus has made a clafs of am- 
phibious animals; the firſt order of which 
contains the tortoiſe, the frog, the croco- 
dile, the lizard, ſalamander, the cameleon, 
the ſeine, &c. and the ſecond the ſerpents. 


AMPHIBRACHYS, inthe Greek and | 


Latin poctry, a foot conſiſting of three 
fyllables, one long and the her two ſhort, 
the former being in the middle, and the 
others farming the two extremities. 
AMPHICTYONS, in antiquity, the 
deputies ſent from the different fates of 
Greece, to Thermopil, wherethey met re- 
gefarly twice a year, in the temp» of 


— 
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river Aſophus. They decided all dib. 


ences that happened between any of the 
cities of Greece, and their *decifions were 
held ſacred. and inviolable. They had 
their name from Amphictyon III. king 
of Athens, who firſt eſtabliſhed an ate: 
bly of Ampln&yons, in order to vnite the 
Greeks more firmly together. and reads 


them a terrpr to the barbarous nations in 


their uverghbourhood, 
* AMPHILOCLES, in Pagan tayths. 


| logy, the ſon of Amphlataus and Eriphyle, 


was both à king and a prophet, for be 


; reigned at Argos; but not being able 10 


maümtain himielf in that Kingdom, he 
built a city in the bay ef Ambraccia ; but 
his brother Mopſus and he quarrelling, 


they Killed each other in a doel. Ab. 
+ locles. had an altar erected to him a 


Athens, which did not contribure fo much 
to the glory of his name, as an oracle he 


' had at Mallus in Cilicia. 


* AMPHION, in fabulous hiftory, the 


well on the lyre, that the rocks were faid 
to follow him, and the ſtones moved by 
his harmony, ranged themſelves in order, 
and formed the walls of Thebes. He mar- 
ned Niobe, whoſe inſult to Diana occafion- 
ed the loſs of their children; When rhe 


; unbappy father, filled with defpair, at- 


tempted ta deſtrov the temple of Apollo, 
but was puhiſhed by the Joſs of his fight 
and Kill, and caſt into the infernal te- 
ons. , 
_ AMPHIPOLES, in antiquity, the 
princip#F magiſtrates of Syracuſe, They 
were eftablifhed by Timoleon in the rogth 
Olympiad, after the expulſion of the tyrant 
Dyonyſius. They governed Syracuſe for 
the ſpace of three hundred years ; and 
Diodorus Siculus affures us, that they ſub- 
liſted in his time. off. 
AMPHISBANA, in natural hiftory, 
a kind of rpent, found in hot climates, 


and fo called becauſe it moves with either 
end forward. 


*- AMPHISCH, in geography, a name 


applied to thoſe people who ' inhabit the 


torrid zone berauſe their ſhadows point 
one part of the year towards the north, 
and the other towards the ſouth. 
AMFHITHEATRE, in antiquity, 2 
ſpacious edifice of a circular or oval form, 
with riſing ſeats, on which the people fat 
to behold the combats or gladiators, wild 
'beafts, and other ſports. Amphitheatres 
were originally built of wood ; and Stati- 
lios Taurus; in the reign of Auguſtus, was 
the firſt who ercted one of ſtone. The 
loweſt part was called arena, from its be- 


con- 


Ceres, built in a large plain ucar the? ing gentrally Urewed with ſand, for the 
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veniency of the combatants ; and round 
the arena were vaults, in which the wild 
beaſts, appointed for the ſhews, were con- 
tained, Above theſe cells was erected a 
large circular periſtyle, for accommodating 
the emperors, ſenators, and other perſons 
of diſtinction. Over the periſtyle were 
the rows of benches, which were cnterec| 
by -avenuts "terminated, by gates called 
vomitori®: . | ; len 
AMPHITRITE, ia mythology, a god- 
deſs of the ſea, the daughter of Oxcan 
and Doris, and wife of Neptune. She at 
firtt refuſed the addrefies of Neptune; and 
relolved to preſerve her virginity ;; but he 
ſent a dolphin in ſearch of her, who found 
her at the foot of Mount Atlas, and pers 
ſuaded her to marry-theygod of the: fea. 
Two of the Nereides were alſo called by 
this name. | 
AMPLIFICATION, in rhetoric; ſee 
ExaGGERAT io. | | 
AMPLITUDE, in aſtronomy, an arch 
of the horizon, intercepted between the 
true eaſt or weſt point thereof, and the 
center of the ſun, or a tar, at its riſing 
or ſetting z the former is called the caſtern 
or ortive, and the latter the weſtern or 
occiduous amplitude. The eaſtern and 
wettern amplitude are alſo-eeMed northern 
aud ſouthern, as they fall in the northern 
and ſouthern quarters of the horizon 
To find the amplitude trigonometritally, 
by having the latitude of the place and 
deelination of the ſun given: let H- O 
(plate. VII. g. 1.) repreſent: the horizon, 
P the north and 8 the ſouth pole; R Q. 
the "equator, Z the zenith, and N the 
nadir, and the primitive circle HPOS a 
merid:an ; then will B be the caſt or weſt 
point of the horizon; and if C repreſent 
the center of the ſun, or of à ſtar, at its 
ring, the arch BE will be the amplitude 
required. Suppoſe the latitude g 30 N. 
and the ſun's declination 219 g then in 
the right angled-ſphexical triangle B DC, 
night angled at D, ate given the perpen- 
dicular DC Sthe ſun's declinationzzz 19, 
and the angle P B C S the arch O Q. = 
the — zo“ to fia the hy- 
ſothenuſe B & which will be found by 


- 


the following proportion 

As the fine of the angle DB | 
C==39% %%% I» 1. 29803510 

To radius 90% Oe“ 10,000000 


So is the fin, of D C, the ſun's s . 
dec. , 00'- . 964329 
To the fin. of BC, the amy — 
req==34*, I 9,70 


Mognetical AMPLITUDE is an arch 


oi the hon contained between the cen- 
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| ter of the ſunat his riſing or ſetting, and 
the caſt or welt point of the compaſs. It 
is. found by an amplitude or azimuth com- 
paſs, by obſerving the ſun at his rifing or 
ſetting, and is always equal to the differ- 


ence betweengthe true amplitude, and the 

variation of the compats. 
AMPLITUDE of the range of à pro- 

jectile, denotes the horizontal line ſub- 


| tending the path in which it moves. Sce 


- 


PROJECTILE. \ 
AMPLITUDE Compaſs, in navigation, 
an inſtrument more exactly calculated to 
, obſerve the ſun's magnetical amplitude 
than me common ſea-compaſs. Ser An- 
plitude COMPASS. | 
AMPUTATION, in ſurgery, the ope- 
ration of cutting off a limb or other part 
of the body. ö | 
 Manzuerof AMPUTATING aLimb,from 
Shape's Treatiſe on Surgery. Lay your 
patient on a table, three fect four inches 
high, which if much better than a low 
ſeat, both for ſecuring; him ſteady, and 


giving yourſelf the advantage of operating 


without ſtooping, which is nly pain- 
ful but ancotvenent in the Gtuation. 
While one ef your aſſiſtants holds the leg, 
you muſt roll flip of fine rag, half an 
inch broad, three or fou times round it, 
about four or five inches below the inſerior 
extremity of the patella «this being pinned 
on is to ſerve as a guide to the knife, which 
without eit, perhaps, would not be directed 
ſo dexterouſly ; the manner of rolling has 
always been perpendichlar ta the length af 
the leg hut having abſerved, that though 
the a ation at firſt be even, yet aſter- 
wards the gaſtrocuemius ravicle, contract - 
ing, draus back the inferior part of the 
ſtump. more ſtrongly than the other muſ- 
cles can do the reſt of it; I have lately, 
in order to preſerve the regularity-dF tbe 
cicatrix, Alowed for this  exceſs--of« con- 
traction, and made the circular incifion in 
ſuch a manner, that 3 of the wound 
which is on the calf of the leg, is, far- 
ther from the ham than that on the ſhin 
is from the middle of the patella, -- - 

In the meat time, one of your aſſiſtants 
muſt carry à ſtrong, Jigature round the 
thigh,” abaut three or ſour inches above the 
patella, Which, paſſing 2 a couple 
of ſlits in à ſquare; piece of leather, he 
muſt twiſt with a taurniquet, till the arte- 
ry is ſu;hciently compreſſed, to prevent 
any great effuſion of blood; and, to do 
it more effectually, he may lay à bolſter 
of tow ot li under the ligature, upon 
that part where the artery creeps. 2 

The courſe of the blood being ſtopped, 


| you mult begin or inciſion Juſt bejagy the 


linen 


in the fame manner as vob did through 


"advantage to ſtand on the infide of the 
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linen roller, on the under part of — 
limb, bringing your knife towards vou; 
which, at one ſweep, may cut more than 
the ſemi-cirele: then, beginning your 
ſecond wound on the upper part, it muſt 
be continued from the one extremity to 
the other of the firſt wound, making them 
but one line. The inciſions muſt be made 
quite through the membrana adipoſa, as 
far as the muſcles; then tak ing off the 
linen roller, and an aſſiſtant drawing back 
the ſkin as far as it will go, you make 
your wound from the edges of it, when 
drawn back, through the fleth to the bone, 


the ſkin. Before you faw the bones, you 
moſt cut the ligament between them with 
the point of your knife: and the aſſiſtant, 
who holds the leg while it 15 ſawing, muſt 
obſerve not to lift upwards, which would 
clog the inſtrument. Sy 

In amputating below the knee, it is of 


leg, - becauſe the tibia and ficula lie in a 
poſtion to be ſawed at the fame time, if 
the | inſtrument ' be applied externally : 
- whereas, if we lay it on the infide of the 
Ig, the tibia will be divided firſt, and 
the fibula afterwards; which not only 
lengthens the operation, but is. alſo apt to 
ſplinter the fibula when it is almoſt ſaw- 
ed through, unleſs the affiftant be very 


—_— ſapporting it, 
n the leg is taken off, the next 
regard is to be had to the ſtopping of the 
blood, which muſt be effectually done 
before the patient is put to bed, or there 
Will be great danger of bleeding again, 
when the fever is excited, and the veſſels 
'of the "ſtump dilated] both which 
happen a very little while after the ope- 
ration. There is no method for this pur- 
poſefo ſecure as tying the extremities of 
"the veſſels with a ligature, which, with a 
-Erboked needle paſſed twice through the 
Ach almoſt round them, will, when the 
knot is made, neceſſarily incloſe them in 
the ſtricture; and to diſcover the orifice 
of a veſſel, your aſſiſtant muſt every time 
looſen the — this is a much bet- 
ter way than uſing he artery forceps, 
where the veſſels are apt to ſlip away out of 
"the ligature; and as to ſtyptie applications, 
their want of ſafery is ſo well known now, 
that the uſe of them, in hæmorhages from 
large veſſels, is almoſt oniverſally re- 
Jected. | 
It ſometimes happens in a large ſtump, 
that ten or mort veſſels require tying : 
which done, you muſt apply looſe dry lint 
tothe wound, or, in cafe the ſmall veſſels 
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fol of flour among the lint, which will 
contribute to the more ettectual Ropping 
up their otifices: Before you lay on the 
pledget, vou muſt bind the ſtump, and be- 
gin to roll from the lower part of the thigh 
down to the extremity of the ſtump. The 
uſe of this roller is to keep the ſkin for- 
wards, which, notwithſtanding the fieps 
already taken to prevent its falling back, 
would in ſome meaſure do fo, unleſs ſuſ- 
tained in this manner. The dreſfings may 
be fecured by the croſs cloth and gentle 
bandage ; and the method of treating the 
wound muſt be the ſame as that for other 
recent and incited wounds. See Wovxp. 

Before, the invention of making the 
double ineiſion I have juſt now deſcribed, 
the cure of a ſtump was always a work of 
time; for by cutting down to the bone at 
once, and ſawing it directly, the conſe- 
quence was, that the ſkin and fleſh with- 
drew themſelves, and left & protruding 
out of | the wound two or three inches in 
ſome cafes; ſo that it rarely happened 
that an exfoliation did not follow ; which, 
beſides being tedious, alſo frequently re- 
duced the wound to an habitual ulcer, and 
at beſt leſt a pointed ſtump, with a cicatrix 
ready' to fly open upon the leaſt accident ; 
all which incoveniences are avoided by this 
new method, and I know not of any ob- 
jection to it, unleſs that the pain of mak- 
ing the wound is ſuppoſed to be twice as 
muchas in the other, becauſe of the dou- 
ble incifion z but when we conſider that 
we only cut the ſkin once, and the fleih 
once, though not in the ſame moment, I 
fancy; upon retleftion, the difference of 
pain will be thought inconfiderable. 

In amputating the thigh, the firſt inci- 
ſion is to be made a little more than two 
inches above the middle of the patella; 
after the operarion, 'a roller ſhould be car- 
ried rouid the body, and down the thigh, 
to ſupport the Kin and flelb. This is allo 
the moſt proper bandage, as abſceſſes will 
ſometimes form in the upper part of the 
thigh, which cannot diſcharge themſelves 
ſo. conveniently with. any other, it being 
almoſt impracticable to roll about the ab- 
ſoeſs, unleſs you begin from the body. 

The amputation of the arm and cubit 
differs ſo little from the foregoing opera- 
tions, that it will be but a repetition to 
deſcribe. it. However, it muſt be laid 
down as a rule, to preſetve as much of the 
limb as poſſible, and, in all amputations of 
the upper limbs, to place your patient in a 

ir. : | 

There are, in armies, a great many in- 
ſtances of gun-thot wounds of the arm, 


bleed plentifully, you muſt throw a hand- near the ſcapula, Which require 8 


A 


tion at the ſhovider ; but the apprehen- | 


fion of lofing the patients on the ſpot by the 
hxmorrhage, has deterred ſurgeons from 
undertaking it. I have heard of its hav- 
ing been. done once ; but though ut had 
never been perfarmed, we might learn it 
is practicable from the caſe of a poor mil 
ler, whoſe arm and ſcapula were both torn 
from his body by a rope, which was acct- 
dentally twiſted round his wriſt, and ſud- 
denly drawn up by the mill. The poor 
man recovered in a few weeks, It is re- 
maikable in this accident, that after faint- 
ing, the hxmarrhage ſtopped of tſelf, and 
never bled afreſh, though nothing but Lint 
and turpentine were laid on the great veſ- 
ſels. In caſe, therefore, of a wound or 
fracture near the joint, or incurable fiſtu- 
las in the joint, not attended with much 
caries, IT think the operation may be per- 
formed ſafely in this manner: The pa- 
tient's arm being held horizontal, make 
an inciſion through the membrana adipoſa, 
from the upper part of the ſhoulder, acroſs 
the pectoral muſcle down to the arm- 
pit; then, turning the knife with its edge 
upwards, divide that muſcle, and part of 
the deltoid ; all which may be done with- 
out danger of wounding the great veſſels, 
which will become expoſed by theſe open- 
ings ; if they be not, cut ſtill more of the 
deltoid mufcle, and carry the arm back- 
ward : then with a ſtrong ligature having 
tied the artery and vein, purſue the circu- 
lar incifion through the joint, andcarefully 
divide the veſſels at a confiderable diſtance 
below the ligature ; the other ſmall veſſels 


are to be ſtopped as in other caſes. 


In performing this operation, regard 
Would be had to the ſaving as much ſkin, 
as poſſible, aud to the Ss of the 
proceſſus acromion, which projecting con- 
fkderably beyond the joint, an unwary 
operator would be apt to cut upon it. 

he arputation of the fingers and toes 
is better perſarmed in their articulation, 
than by any of the other methods: for 
this purpoſe a ſtraight knife muſt be uſed, 
and the incifion of the ſkin. be made not 
exactly upon the joint,, but a little towards 
the extremity of the fingers, that more of 
it may be preferved for the eaſier healing 
afterwards ; it will alfo facilitate the ſepa- 
ration in the joint, when you cut the fin 
ger from the metacarpal bone, to make 
two ſmall longitudinal incifions on each 
fide of it firtt. In theſe amputations there 
is generally a veſſel or two that require ty- 
in g, and which often prove troubleſome 
when the ligature is omitted, 

It may happen that the bones of the 
toes, and part only of the metatarſal bones, 
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are carious, in which caſe the leg 
not be cut off, but only ſo much dy 
foot as is diſordered; a ſmall ſpring-ſaw 
1s better to divide with here than a large 
one. When this operation is performed, 
the heel and remainder of the foot will be 


of great ſervice, and the” wound heal up 


lafely, as I have once found by experience, 
ay Surger 
AMSDORFIANS, in eccleſiaſtical 


| hiſtory, a ſect of proteſtants whe appeared 


in the ſiattenth century, and acquired the 
name from one Amſdorf their leader. 
They maintained that good works were ſo 
far trom being profitable, that they werę 
even pernicious, and obſtacles in the road 
to ſalvation ; a doctrine too much like that 
ot ſome of our modern enthuſiaſts. 

* AMSTERDAM, the capital city of 


the province of Holland, and the United 


Netherlands, it is ſeated on the river Am- 
ſtel and an arm of the ſea called the Wye. 
It is a very large trading city, and may be 
called the magazine of the univerſe. How- 
ever, the air is but indifferent, which 
proceeds from the marſhes that ſurround 


it, aud render it almoſt inacceflible; but 


this inconvenience is abundantly recam- 
penſed by the utility of its commerce, 
which. its. port ſerves greatly to promote; 
for it will contain above a thouſand large 
ſhips. Amſterdam, being ſeated in a 
marſhy ſoil, is built on piles of wood, 


for which reaſon no coaches are alowed, ex- 


cept to great men and phyſicians, who pay 
a tax for that privilege 3 and all kinds of 
goods are drawn, on ſledges; and it ſtands. 
ſo low, that they would. be expoſed to inun- 
dations, if they did not ſecure themſelves 
by dikes and tluices. The fineſt ſtreets 
are, the Keyſar's Graft, or Emperor's 
Canal; the Heer Graft, or Lords Canal ; 
the Cingel ; and the ſtreet of Haerlem. 
The principal canal is remarkable for its 
houſes,, which are magnificent ſtructures, 
of an equal height, There are three pro- 
digious fluices, and a great number of 
ſtone bridges over the canals, which croſs 
the city in many parts, and render the 
ſtrects clean and pleaſant. The canals 
are deep, their ſides are lined with hewn 
ſtone, and have generally rows of trees 
planted on each fide. The public buildings 


are very magnificent, The ſtadt-houſe 


was began to be built in 1648; it is 
founded upon fourteen thouſand wooden 
piles. and its front is two hundred and 
eighty two fecet long, its ſides two hun- 
dred and fifty-five feet, and its height to 
theroof one hundred and fixteen, There 
is a marble pediment in the front, whereon 
a woman is carved in relievo, holding the 
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arms of the city; ſhe is ſeated in a chair, 
ſapported by two lion, with an olive- 
branch in her right hand ; and on each 
fide are four Naiads, who preſent her with 
a crown of palm and laurel ; and two 
other marine goddeſſes preſent her with 
all manner of fruit; beſides, there is Nep- 
tune with his trident, accompanied with 
Tritons, a ſea-unicorn, and a fea-horte. 
On the top ſtands three ſtatues in bronze, 
repreſenting Juſtice, Strength, and Plenty. 
On the top of the ftrufture is a round 
tower, fifty feet above the roof, adorned 
with ſtatues, and an harmonious chime 
of bells, the largeſt of which weighs abovt 
ſeven thooſand pounds, and the next fix 


. thouſand ; they are made to play different 


tunes every month. It has no handtome 
gate, but only ſeven doors to anſwer to the 
number of the United Provinces. On the 
floor of the great hall are repreſented two 
globes, the celeſtial and terreſtrial, which 
are twenty-two feet in diameter, and fixty- 
nine in circumference; they are made of 
black and white marbie, and are inlaid 
with jaſper and copper. In general, all 
the chambers are enriched with paintings, 
carvings, and gildings. While this ftadt- 
'houſe was building, the old one was ſet on 
fre, and conſumed with all the archives 
and regiſters. Under the ſtadt-houſe is a 
prodigious vault, wherein is kept the bank. 
of Amſterdam, where there is a vaſt quan- 
tity of ingots both of gold and filver, as 
alto bags, which are ſuppoſed to be ful 
of money. The doors are proof againſt 
petards, and are never opened but in the 
preſence of one of the burgomaſters. The 
prifons for debtors and criminals are like- 
wiſe under the ſtadt-houſe; as alſo the 
guard room for the citizens, wherein the 
keys of The city are locked yy night, 
At the end of the great hall is the ſche- 
pens or aldermens chamber, where civil 
cauſes are tried. Beſides theſe, there are 
the chambers of the ſenate and council, 
the burgo-maſters chamber, the chambers 
of accounts, &c. In the ſecond ſtory is a 
large magazine of arms; and on the top 
of the building are fix large citterns of 
water, which may be conveyed to any 
room in the houſe in caſe of fire, toprevent 


which the chimnies are lined with copper. 


The bourſe, or exchange, where the mer- 
chants aſſemble, is all of free-ſtone, and 
built upon two thouſand wooden piles; 
its length 1s about two hundred feer, and 
its breadth one hundred and twenty-four ; 
the galleries are ſupported by twenty-fix 
marble columns, upon each of which are 
the names of the people that are to meet 
there; they are all numbered, and there 
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is a place fixed for every merchandiſe vn- 
der ſome one of theſe numbers. On the 
right hand of the gate» is a ſaperb ſtair- 
Caſe, which leads to the gallerics, on one 
fide of which there are ſeveral ſhops, and 
on the other a place to ſell clothes. It is 
not unlike the royal exchange in London, 
The hovfe belonging to the Eaſt-India 
company contains large magazines, full of 
the diſterent forts of commod:tics brought 
from the Eaſt-Indies. 

AMULET, à charm or preſervative 
againſt miſchief, witchcraft, and diſcaſes, 
Ihe ancients of all nations were extremely 
fond of amulets ; but the prefent philoto- 
phy has pretty well banithed theſe aud 
other impoſitions of the tame kind from 
the world. 

is AM Y MONE, jn fabulous biftory, 
the daughter of Denaus, who, as the was 
ſhooting in the woods, wounded a ſatyr, 
who upon this attempred to ravith her; 
but imploring the aid of the Gods, Nep- 
tune carne to her aſſſtaace, ſaved her from 
the 1atyr, but deflowered her himiclf, and 
by him ſhe had Nauplius. 

ANA, among phyſicians, denotes an 
equal quantity of the ingredients that im- 
mediately precede it in preſcription. 

ANABAPTISTS, in ecclehiallica! 
hiſtory, a fect of proteſtants that ſprung vp 
in Germany about the year 1521, juſt at- 
ter the retormation of Luther. They at 
firſt preached up an entire freedom from 
all ſubjeetion to the civil power; but their 
principal tener, and that from whence they 
take their name, conſiſts in re-baptizing 
all converts to their ſcct, and condemning 
infant-baptiſm. The fanaticiſm of this 
ſe& role to an amazing height, and many 
places ſuffered feverely, particularly the 
town of Munſter, which they ſe:zed ; and 
one John of Leyden, the king of this 
New Jeruſalem, defended himfelf in it as 
long as poſſible; but the place was at 
length taken, and that ringleader of the 
anabaptiſts put to death in the year 1536. 
They were, however, ſome time after pret- 
ty well cured of their principal errors; fo 
that they no longer pretended to 1nfp:ra- 
tion ; no longer oppoſed magiſtrates; nor 
preached up a freedom from all ſubjections, 
a r of goods, and the like. They 
ſupported their principal tenet from the 
following words of bur Saviour, © Ke that 
4% behieveth, and is baptized, ſhall be 
„ ſaved.“ Now, as adults alone are ca- 
pable of believing, they argued, that adults 
only were fit to be baptized. Calvin, and 
other writers againſt them, had recourſe 
to the practice of the primitive church, 
which is clearly on the fide of infant bap- 
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tif. It may be neceſſary to add, that the 
anabaptiiſts ol England are nut 3 d in 
the above deſeript in; for except their re- 
jecting infant-baptum, they ditſer very 
lytle from the other proteſtant d: flenters, 
a5 may be ſcen in a Confenon of Faith, 
pabl, lied in the year 1689, by the repre- 
ſentatives of their congregation, 

ANAC AMPSEROS, Or pine, Li: ever, 
or Rose roa, in botany, the name of a 
plant: I: is never gwen now inwardly, 
and but teidom emp! loyed nue, tho! 
it 1s ſaid to heal frei wounds, and cleante 
ulcers, The juice is, however, Coramead- 
ed by Hoffman againſt ulcers of the 
womb. 

\NACARDIUM, the name of two 
ſpecies of trees, diſtinguiſhed by the epi- 
thets orcidentale and orientale. They arc 
both of the claſs of the Prunifere of Mr. 
Rav. 

ANACARDIUM Occidentale is the 
fruit of the acajou or caſhew nur-tree. 

ANACARDIUM:- Orientale is the fruit 
of a large tree found ouly in the Ealt- 
Ind:es. 

ANACATHARTICS, medicines that 
promote an anacatharſhs, or diſcharge of 
n9\19uS humoors either by vomit or ipit- 
t! ng. 

AN ACORETS, or ANCHORETS, 
in eccletraftical hiſtory, a ſort of monks 
in the primitive Chriſtian church; fo 
called from their retiring from lociety, 
and living in private cells in the wilder- 
ne. Such were Paul and Anthony, and 
Hilarion, the firſt founders of the mo- 
naſtic life in Egypt and Paleſtine. Some 
of them lived in caves, and St. Chrytoſ- 
tom tells us the monks of Mount Caſius, 
near Antioch, did; and others in little 
tents or cells, 

ANACHRONISM, an error in chro- 
nology, whereby an <vent is placed ear- 
her than it really happened; but it is 
oft-n vſed to imply any chronoligical 
miſtake, 

ANACREON, a very cxcellent 

Gre ek poet, born at Teos, a elty of Ionia, 
lived about five hundred and thirty- two 
years before the Chriſtian zra. Polycrates, 
tyrant of Samos, invited him to his court, 
21d made him ſhare with him in his br- 
fineſs and his pleaſures. He had a delicate 
wit, as may be judged from the inexpreſ- 
file beauties and graces in his works; 
he was very fond of pleaſure ; was of an 
amourous diſpoſition, and addicted to 
drunkenneſs ; yet notwithſtanding his 
debaucheries, he lived to the age of eighty- 
fire, We are told, that in his old ae 


be lived upon dried rages, and that he: 
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was at lafi choaked by a grape ſtone ſtick- 
ing in his throat. His poems, uh ch are 
extant, were reſcued from oblivion by 
lente Stevens, and are vniverfally ad- 
mired, His beauty and chief excellence, 
tays Madom Dacier, lay iu imitating na- 
ture, and in following reaſon, ſo that he 
preſented to the mind no images but what 
were noble and natural. The odes of A- 
nacrcon, ſays Rapin, are flowers, beau- 
ties, and perpetual graces ; it is familiar 
to him to write what is natural and to the 
lite, he having an air fo delicate, fo caſy, 
and o graceful, that among all the an- 
cients there 1s nothing comparable to the 


method he took, nor to that kind of 


writing he followed. He flows ſott and 
caſy, every. where diffuling the joy and 
indolence of his mind through his verſe, 
and tuning his harp to the ſmooth and 
pleaſant temper of his foul. 

ANACREONTIC Vr, in ancient 
poetry, a kind of verſe fo called from us 
being invented, by the poet Anacreon. It 
confitis of three feet and a halt, utually 
ſpondees and tambutes, and ſometimes of 
anapelts. 

AN ADIPLOSIS, in rhetoric and poe- 
try, implies a repetition of the laſt word 
of a line, or a clote of a ſentence, in the 
beginning of the next. As the ſollo ing 
verſes of Virgil: 

Fit Tityrus, Orpbens, 

Orphens in vit, &c. 

ANADIPLOSIS, among phyſicians, 
implies the return of the cold, fit in a 
ſemi=tertian ague, before the fit is entite- 
ly ended. - 

ANAGALLIS, Pimpernet, in botany, 
the name of two ſpecies of plants reſem- 
bling chickweed, and diſtinguiſhed by the 
epithets mas and farmira. 

ANAGALLIS Mo, male pimpernel, 


has a white hogle root, w.th a tew fibres, 


its fialks he on the oround, And us lower 


is of a purple red colour. It is one of 
the ſlecping plants, or thoſe whoſe flowers 
open about erght o'clock in the morning, 
and ctote again ſoon after noon. 

ANAGALLIS Famina, female pim- 
pernel, ditters only from the former in 
the colour of the flower, which is blue, 
and in being more ſcarce than the former, 
which is common in our corn-fielis. The 
male pimpernel is uſed as a ſallad and a 
pot-herb in many parts of England; tho” 
it is by ſoqe recommended as an excellent 
medicine againſt madneſs and the epilepſy, 
provided four ounces of the juice be given 
thrice a-day ; but it 1s not now depended 
upon tor any ſuch purpoſe. 
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ANAGRAM, a tranſpofition of the to the genius and received forms of 1 


letters of ſome name, whereby a new | language. 


ward 15 formed from the ſame letters, to ANALY SIS, in a general ſenſe, im, 
the advantage or diiadvantage of the per» | plies the retolution of ſomething com- 
ſon named. pounded into its original and conſtituent 
- ANAGRAMATTST, a compoſer of | parts. 

5 anagrams. ; ANALYSIS, in mathematics, the 


ANAITIS, in mythology, a pagan | method of refolying problems by means 
gndd»ts particularly worſbipped by the | of algebraic{l equat.ons, whence we often 
Armenians. The greateſt men in the | find that theſe two words analyfis and al- 
cauntry dedicated their daughters to her | gevra are uſed as {ynonimous. 
fervice, who thought it an honour to Analyſis, under its preſent improve. 
proit:tute themirlves to all thole who | ments, muſt be allowed the apex or height 
came to ſacrifice to this falſe deity; af- of all Jan learning; it is this method 
ter Which they were eagerly courred in | which furnithes us with the moſt pertec 
＋ mar ge, as being thought to have acquired | examples of the art of reatoning, gives 
an 122 dinary ſanctity thereby. Upon | the mind an unccommon readinets at de- 
the feſtival of this idol, the men and wo- | ducing and diſcovering, from a few data, 
men met in crouds together, and intoxi- things unknown ; and by uſing figns for 
cated themſclves with wine. The reaton | ideas, prefents things to the imagination, 
of the inſt:tution of the feſtival was this: | which otherwiſe ſeemed out of its ſphere : 
Cyrus having undertaken an expedition | by this, geometrical demonfirations may 
againſt the Sacz, and be ng beaten, fled | be greatly abridged, and a long ſeries of 
with his army; but afterwards encamp- | argumentations, wherein the mind cannot 
ing in the piace where he had leit his | without the utmoſt effort and attention 
baggage, he refreſhed his army, and then | diſcover the connection of ideas, are 
counterteited a flight. The Seer, pur- | hereby converted inte ſenſible ftigns, and 
ſuing him, and finding the enemy's camp | the ſeveral operations required therein, 
deſerted, but repleniſhed with wine and pro- effected by the combination of thoſe figns, 
viſions, eat and "drank till they had quite | But, what is more extraordinary, by 
intoxicated themſelves, Cyrus returning, | means of this art, a number of truths 
flew them a I, and conſecrated that = to | are frequently expreſſed by a ſingle line, 
the got deſs. which in the common way of explaining 

ANALEMMA, a very ancient 0 and demonſirating things would fill whole 
nomical inſtrument, the conſtruction of | volumes. Thus, by mere contemplation 
which confiſts of an orthographic pro- | of one fingle line, whole ſciences may 
jection of the ſphere upon the plane of the | fometimes be learnt in a few minutes 
meridian, together with a moveable hori- | time, which otherwiſe could ſcarce be at- 
zon and _— Its vſe is for finding | tained many years. 
the time of the ſun's riſing and ſetting, ANALYSIS, is divided, with with 
the length of the longeſt day in any la- | its object, into that of finite: and infinutes, 

titude, and the hour of the day. The ANALYSIS of finite Quantities, 1s what 
analemma is alſo of uſe among dialiſts, we otherwiſe call periods arithmetic ot 
for delinesting the various forts. of furni- | algebra. See ALGEBRA. 

ture upon ſolar dials, Ser ProJECTION ANALYSIS / Infinites, called alfo 
of the ſphere, and *D1aLLING. the New ANALYSIS, is parccularly 

ANALEPTICS, in pharmacy, ſuch | uſed for the method of fluxions, or the 
medicines as are proper for nouriſhing | differential calculus. - See Flux10Ns 
the body when weakened. ANALYSIS, in logic, tignifies the 

ANABOGICAL, belonging to, or | method of tracing things backwards 19 
partaking of the nature of analogy. An | their ſource, and of reſolving knowledge 
logical ſyHlogiſm is that which 15 found- | in its original principles. 
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ed on the analogy between the premiſes, This is alſo called the method of reſo- 
” ANALOGY, a certain relation ſub- | lution, and ſtands oppoſed to the ſyn- 

fiſting between two or more things, which | thetic method, or that of compoſition. 

in other reſhects are entirely different, The art of logical analyſs confi 


ANALOGY, among mathematicians, chiefly in combining our perceptions, 
portion, or a fimilitude of ratios. See claſhing them together with addreſs, and 
PrxopokT1ON and RaT10, contriving proper expreſſions for conveving 

ANALOGY, in grammar, the cor- our thoughts, and repreſenting the levc- 
reſponceace which a word or phraſe has | ral diviſions, claſſes, and relations. 
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- ANALYSIS, in rhetoric, the ſtrip- 
zing a diſcourſe of all its gaudy dreſs of 
nopes and figures ; or, ſhewing what uſe 
the orator has made of theſe decorations, 
in order to embellifh and ſet off every 
part of his oration to the beſt advantage. 
ANALYSIS, in chemiſtry, - the de- 
compoſing mixed bodies, or ſeparating 
their component principles, in order to ob- 
uin each of them unmixed with the other. 

ANALYSIS of Pegetable Subſtances.” 
The moſt complete analyſis of a plant is 
obtained by fire, thus aglant being ex- 
poſed to a very gentle heat in a diſtilling 
velſel, ſet in balneum Marie, yields a 
water called ſpiritus rector, which retains 
its perfect ſmell, but is fo very volatile, 
that it is difficult to ſubject it to the expe- 
riments neceſſary ſor diſcovering its pro- 


If, inſtead of diſtilling the plant in 
balneum Mariz, it be diftilled over a 
naked fire, with the precaution of put- 
ung a quantity of water into the diſtil- 
ling veſſel along with it, to prevent its 
ſutfering a greater heat than that of boiling 
water, all the effential oil contained in that 
plant will riſe together with the above 
water: and as no effential oil can be ex- 
tracted after the ſpiritus rector has been 
drawn off, there is reaſon to think that 
the volatility of theſe oils is owing to that 

irn. 

ANALYSIS. of Arima Subſtances.- -- 
Succulent animal ſubſtances, ſuch as new 
killed fleſh, yield by expreſſion a juice 
or liquid, which is no other than the 
phlegm, replete with all the principles of 
the animal body, except the carth, of 
which it contains but little. The hard 
or dry part, ſuch as the horns, bones, &c. 
yield a, ſimilar juice by boiling them in 
water. Theſe juices become thick, like a 
glue or jelly, when their watery parts are 
evaporated ; and in this ftate they are 
true extracts of animal matters. Theſe 
Juices afford no chryſtals of eſſential ſalt, 
like thoſe obtained from vegetables, and 
lhew no fign either of an acid or an alkali. 

ANALYSIS of Mineral Sabftances.--- 
Minerals differ greatly from vegetables, 
and animals; they are not near fo com- 
plex as thoſe organized' bodies, and their 
principles are much more fimple ; 
whence it follows, that theſe principles 
are much more cloſely connected, and 
that they cannot be ſeparated without 
the help of fire, which, not having 
on their parts the ſame action and the 
ſame power, as on organized bodies, 
hath not the ſame ill etfect on them, 


Thele bodies are compound maliſcs or com- 


. 
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binations of ſeveral bodies ; that is, me- 
tallic ſubſtances as they are found in the 
bowels of the earth, united with ſeveral 
ſorts of ſand; ſtones, carths, ſemi-mctals, 
ſulphur, &c. When the metallic matter is 
combined with other matters, in ſuch a 
proportion to the reſt that it may be ſe- 
parated from them with advantage and 
profit, theſe compounds are called ores : 
when the caſe is otherwiſe, they are called 
pyrites and - marcafites ; eſpecially if ſul- 


phur or arſenic be predominant therein, 


which often happens. See Orzs and 
ASSAYING, 

ANALYSIS, among grammarians, the 
explaining the etymology, conſtructions 
and other properties of words. 

ANALYSIS is alſo uſed to imply a 
brief but methodical illuſtration of the 
principles of a ſcience ; in which ſenie it 
ſignifies the ſame with ſynopſis. 

ANALYSIS likewite denotes a table 
of the principal heads - of a continued 
diſcourſe, diſpoſed in their-proper order. 

ANALYTIC, or ANALYTICAL, 
that belongs to, or partakes of, the na- 
tore of anazyſis; 

Thus we ſay, an analytical, demon- 
firation, analytical proceſs, analytical 
table or ſcheme, analytical metbod of 
inveſtigation, &c. The analytic method 
ſtands oppoled to the ſynthetic. © In na- 
tural philoſophy, as in mathematics, 
the inveſtigation of difficult things by 
the analytic method ought to precede 
the method of compoſition. This aus- 


lyſis confiſts in making experiments and 


obſervations, and in drawing general con- 
clufions therefrom by induction ; and ad- 
mitting of no objections againſt the con- 
cluhons, but ſuch as are drawn from ex- 
perĩiments, and other certain truths: 
The ſynthetic method conſiſts in aſſum- 
ing the cauſes diſcovrred and received 
as principles, and by them explaining the. 
phænomena proce ding from them, and 
proving the explanations. See SyNTHESTS. 

ANALYTICS, - Analycica, the: ſcience 
and uſe of analytis. , 

To the modern analytics principally be- 
longs algebra and fluxions, an hiſtorical 
account of which, ſee under the articles 
ALGEBRA, and FLUX10NS-. 

ANAMORPHOSIS, - in perſpeRtive 
painting, a ' monſtrous projection or re- 
preſentation of an image on®a plane or 
curve ſurface, which, beheld at a proper 
diſtance, ſhall appear regular and in pro- 
portion. 

The word is derived from the Greek, 
and fignthes to reform, or bring into a 


new ſhapc. * 
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' To delineate an anamorploſis upon a 
88 the ſaquare A B C D, (plate 
V. Ag. 2.) of a bigneſs at pleaſure, and 
ſubdivide it into a number of little ſquares. 
In this ſquare, called the craticular pro- 
. tatypey let the image to be reprefented de- 
formed, be | drawn ; then draw the line 
a b( fig. 4.) equal to A B, and divide it 
into the ſame number of equal parts as the 
fide of the prototype A B; erect the perpen- 
dicular EV in the middle of ab, fo much 
© the longer as the deformity of the image 
is to be greater. Draw VS perpendicular 
to E V, ſo much the ſhorter as you would 
have the image appear more deformed. 
From each point of diviſion draw ſtraight 
lines to V, and join the points à and 8, 
by the right line 4 8. Through the points 
d cf g, draw right lines parallel to a 6, 
then will ab © & be the ſpace in which the 
monſtrous projection is to be delineated : 
this ſpace is called the craticular ectype. 
Laſtly, in every arrola, or imall trape- 
rium, of the; fpace 4 b e d, draw what 
appears delineated- in the correſpondent 
acecla-of the ſquare A B C D; and thus 
you will abtain a deſormed image, which 
will appear in juſt proportion to an eve 
diſtant from it the length F V, and raifed 
above its heię ht VS. An image may be 
deſormed mechanically, if you place it, 
having lutle holes made here and there 
in it with a nerdle, againſt a candle, and 
obſerves where the rays going through 
rneſe holes, fall on a plane or curve ſur- 
face ; for they will give the corre ſſond ing 
points of the image to be deformed. 

- ANANAS, che pine-apple, in botany, 
a genus of plants, whoſe flower conhits 
of one funnel-haped leaf divided into 
three” parts, which afſterwards become a 
tleſh fruit, full of juice ; the feeds of 
which are very ſmall, and almoſt kidney- 
ſhaped. Tournefort has enumerated three, 

and Mr. Miller ſix, ſpecies of this plant. 
The pine-apple, iaß Mr. Miller, fo 
called from its reſembling the cones of 
the European pine tree, is a native of the 
torrid zone; but has for ſome years been 


cultivated here in \ tolerable perfection. | 


The plant, in its native climate, ſeldom 
grows to above three feet in height, and 
terminates in à flower reſembling a lilly; 
bur of fo elegant..a crimſon as to dazzie 
the eye. The pine- apple makes its firſt | 
appearance in the center of the flower, 
about the ſize of a hut ; and as this in- 
creaſes, the luſtre of the flower fades, and 
the leaves expand themſelves to make 
rem for it, and ſerve it at once fur a 
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like thoſe of the plant, and of a 


rely bluc-green colour. _ This crown 
grows in proportion With the fruit, il 
both have attained their utmoſt magni» 
tude. As ſoon as this happens the fruit 
begins to ripen, and its green changes 
into a bright ſtraw- colour : during this al- 
tration of colour, the fruit exhales ſoch 
a fragrancy as to diſcover it, though con- 
craled from fight. While it continues 10 
grow, it ſhoots. out, on all hdes, little 
thorns , and prickles, which, as it A 
proaches fOWal: 4 maturity, dry and ſoſten, 
to that the fruit is gathered without the 
leaſt inconvenience- 

Theſe plants are propagated by planting 
the crowns which grow on the fruit, or the 
ſuckers which are produced either ſtum 
| the plants, or under the fruit, either of 
which I have found to be equally guod z 
| althorgh, by ſome perſons, the down is 
thorghrt preferable to the tuckers, as ſup-- 
poſing it will produce from ſooner than 
the ſuckers, which is certainly a.miſtake; 
for by conſtant experience I find the ſuck- 
ers (if equally firong) will fruit as ſoon, 
and produce as large fruit as the Crowns; 

The - fuckers and crowns muſt de laid 
to dry in a warm place for four or fire 
days, or more (according to the maiſture 
uf the part which adhered to the old 
plant or fruit) for, if they are immediately 
planted, they will rot. The certain rule 
H judging when they are fit to plant, 
is by obſerving if the bottom is healed 
over, and become hard; ſor if the ſuckers 
are draw off carefully from the old plants, 
they will have a hard fkin over the: 


lower part; ſo need not lie ſo long as thoſe: 


which by accident may have been broken. 
But whenever a crown 15 taken from the 
fruit, or the ſuckers from the old plants, 

they ſhould be immediately diveſied of/ 
their bottom-leaves, fo high as to allow; 
depth for their planting : fo that they? 
may be thoroughly dry and healed ia 
every part, left, when they receive. heat 
and moiſture, they ſhould periſh, Which 
often happens when this method is not 

purſued.” If theſe ſtickers ar Crowns are 
taken off late in the autumn, or during 
the winter, or early in the ſpring, they 
ihould be laid in à dry place in the ſtove, 

for a" fortnight or three weeks before they, 
are planted ;' but in the fummer-ſcaſon- 


four days. * 
be planted, if you have a rich good kitchen, 


— 
CY 


haſe and ornament... On the top of the 
apple itſelf is a crown or tuft of leaves, 


detain the moiſture too long, nor over 
light and ſandy, it will be very proper. 
tor 


they will be fit for planting in three or 
As to the earth in which theſe ſhould .., | 


garden mould, not too heavy, fo as to 


- 
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for them without any mixture : but, 


where this is wanting, you ſhould pro- 
cure ſome freſh earth trom a good paſture, 
which flrould be mixed with about a 
third part of rotten neats-dung, or the 
dung of an old melon or cucumber-bed, 
which is well conſumed, Theſe thould 
be mixed fix ar eight months at leaſt be- 
fore they are uſed ; but if it be a year, 
it will be the better ; and ſhould be often 
turned, that their parts may be the better 
united, as alſo the clads well broken. 
This carth ſhould not be ſcreened very 
fine ; for, if you only clear it of the 
t ſtones, it will better for the 
_ than when it is made too fine. 
ou thould always avoid mixing any ſand 
with the earth, unleſs it be extremely ſtiif; 
and: then it will be neceſſary to rom it 
mixed at leaſt fix months or a year before 
it is uſed ; and it muſt be frequently 
turned, that the ſand may be incorpo- 
rated in the earth, ſo as to divide its 
parts : but you ſhould not put more than 
a ſixth part of ſand ; for too much ſand 
is very injurious to theſe plants. 

In the ſummer ſeaſon, when the wea- 
ther is warm, theſe plants muſt be fre- 
quently watered ; but you ſhould not 2 
them large quantities at a time. You 
muſt alſo be very careful that the moitture 
is not detained in the pots by the holes 
being ſtopped ; for that will ſoon dettroy 
the plants. If the ſeaſon is warm, they 
ſhould be watered every other -74 but, 
in a cool feafon twice a week will be often 
enough : and, during the ſummer ſeaſon, 
you ſhould once a week water them gent 
all over their leaves, which will waſh the 
fich off them, and thereby greatly pro- 
mote the growth of the plants. There 
are fome perſons who frequently ſhift theſe 
plants from pot to pot: but this is by no 
means to be practiſed by thoſe who pro- 
poſe to have large well-flavoured fruit ; 

„un leſs the pots be filled with the roots, 

the time the plants begin to thew their 
ruit, they commonly produce ſmall fruit, 
which have generally large cyowns on 
them ; fo that che plants will not require 
to be new-potted oftener than twice in a 
ſeaſon : the firſt time ſhould be about the 
end of April, when the ſackers and 
crowns of the former year's fruit (which 
remained all the winter in thoſe pots in 
which they were firſt planted) ſhould be 
ſhifred into larger pots ; i. e. thoſe which 
were in half-penny or three-farthings pots, 
ſhould be put into penny, or at moſt three 


half-penny pats, according to the fize of 


the plants; for you muſt be very careful 
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being more 
prejudicial to theſe plants. The ſecond 
time for ſhifting them is towards the lat- 
ter end of Auguſt, or the beginning of 
September, when you ſhould thift theſe 


| plants which are of a proper fize for fruit - 


ing the following fpring into two-penny 
pots, which are fall large enough tor any 
of thoſe plants. At each of theſe times 
of ſhifting the plants, the bark - bed ſhould 
be ſtirred up, aud ſome new bark added, 
to raiſe the bed up to the height it was 
at firſt made ; and, when the pots are 
plunged again into the bark+bed, the 


plants ſhould be watered ly all over 
their leaves, to waſh the filth, and 
to ſettle the earth to the roots the 


plants. If the bark-bed be well 
and a quantity of good freſh bark added 
to the bed, at this latter ſhifting, it will 
be of great fervice to the plants; and 
they may remain in the tan until the be- 
ginning of November, or ſometimes later, 
according to the mildneſs of the ſeaſon, 
and will not require any fire before chat 
time. During the winter ſeaſon theſe , 
plants will not require to be watered of- 
tener than every third or fourth day, accord- 
ing as you find the earth in the pots to 
dry : nor thould you give them too much 
at a time; for it is much better to give 
them a little water often, than to over- 
water them, eſpecially at that ſeaſon. 
Vu muſt obſerve never to thift thoſe 
plants which ſhew their fruit inte other 
pots ; for, if they are removed after the 
fruit appears, it will ftop the 
and thereby cauſe the fruit to be 
and retard its ripening ; fo that many 
times it will be October and November 
before the fruit 1s ripe : therefore you 
thould be very careful to Keep the plants 
in a vigorous growing ſtate from the firſt 
appearance of the fruit, becauſe upon this 
depends the goodneſs and fize of the fruit 
for, if they receive a check after this, 
the fruit is generally ſmall and ill-taſted. 
The method of judging when the fruit 
is ripe, is by the ſinell, and from obſer- 
vation; for, as the ſeveral forts "differ 
from each other in the colour of their 
fruit, that will not be any direction when 
to cut them ; nor ſhould they remain fo 
long as to become flat and dead, as they 
alſo do when they are cut long before 
they. are eaten: therefore, the ſureſt way 
to have this fruit in perfection, is to cut 
it the ſame day it is eaten; but it 
de early in the morning, before the ſun 
has heated the fruit, obſerving to cut the 


alk as long to the fruit as poſſible, and 
8 lay 
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ley it in a cool, but 
the falk and crown to it, until it is caten. 
Miller's Gardener's Dittionary. 

_ ANAPAXST, in ancient aA foot 
conſiſting of one long, following two 
 thort ſyllables. 

AN APLEROTICS, in pharmacy, ſuch 
medicines as promote the growth of the 
ficth, often called incarnatives. 

ANARCHY, a confuſion introduced 
Into a ſtate or kingdom, from its being 
deſtitute of a head or ruler. 

ANATHEMA, among - ecclefiaſtical 
writers, ſignifies whatever is ſeparated, 
ſet apart, or devated; but is generally 
uſed to expreſs the cutting off - a perſon 
from the privileges of ſociety and com- 
munion with the church. 

ANATHENMA, among the heathens, 
implied an offering or preſent made to 
ſome deity, and which was always hung 
up m the temple. 

ANATOMICAL, ſomething belong- 
ing to anatomy. 

ANATOMY, the art of diſſecting or 
ſeparating the ſeveral parts of animal be- 
dies, to diſcover their ſtructure and uſe. 

The ancients did not make any re- 
markable progreſs in anatomy. Dr. Har- 

— his Diſcovery of the Cir- 
culation of the Blood in 1628, from 
which time anatomy made a ſurprizing 

s ; and a multitude of writers on 


chat ſcience appeared : Clopton Havers, 


an Englith phyſician, wrote admirably on 
the bones, and made ſome conhderable 


_ diſcoveries with. reſpect to the perioſteum 


And the marrow. He diſcovered in every 
joint particular glands, out of which iſ- 
ſees a mucilaginous ſubſtance, whoſe na- 
ture he examined by ſeveral experiments; 
Which, with the marrow ſupplied by the 
bones, conſtantly oil the joints, that both 
they and the muſcles might anſwer 
thoſe ends of motion for which nature de- 
. hgned them. 
diſcovery ; fince it has rendered abun- 


dance of things, before obſcure in that 
part of anatomy, plain and eaſy to be un - 
derſtood 


Dr. Willis, an Engliſh phyſician, was 
an excellent anatomiſt, particularly in 
what relates to the brain, nerves, ſtomach, 

and inteſt ines. Picolhominus had, be- 
ſore him, obſerved that the brain, pro- 
perly fo called, and the cerebellum, con- 
fiſted of two diſtinct ſubſtances, an outer 
- ath-coloured ſubſtance, through which the 
dlood veſſels which lie under the pia ma- 
ter in innumerable ſoldings and windings 
are diſſeminated ; and an inner, every 
there united to it, of a nervous nature, 


dry place, preferving 


This was a very uſeful | 
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that joins this ſobſtanee to the medulla 
oblongata, Which is the original of all 
the pairs of nerves that iſſoc from the. 
brain, and of the ſpinal marrow, that 
lies under the brain and cerebcllum. Dr, 
Willis greatly improved theſe diſcoveries ; 
he was ſo exact, that he traced this me- 
dullary ſubſtance through allits inſertions ; 
examined the progreſs of all the nerves to 
every part of the body. Hence he not 
only demonſtrably proved the brain to he 
the fountain. of ſenſe and motion: but 
alſo, by the courſes. of the nerves, the 
manner how every part of the body con- 
ſpires with others to procure any parti- 
cular motion, was clearly explained. Pe- 
quet diſcovered the receptacle of the chyle, 
and ſhewed, beyond contradiction, that 
the lakeal veſſels convey the chyle to this 
receptacle, and proved that it 15 thence 
carried dy particular veſſels through the 
thorax, into the left ſubclavian vein, and 
ſo directly to the heart. Alphonſus Bo- 
rellus gave a mechanical account of the 
| motion of animals, drawn from the firuc- 
ture of the parts. Marcellus. Malphighius 
was deſervedly celebrated, for his great 
ſkill and fingular anatomical reſearches. 
His induſtry was not confined to the more 
perfect animal, but was extended to infects, 
and even to vegetables, to the great im- 
provement of natural knowledge and his 
own honour. He diſcovered, by means 
of his own microſcopes, the texture of the 
brain, tongue, lungs, liver, and ſpleen; 
the mechaniſm of the reins was wholly 
unknown till Malpighivs found it out; 
and by that means effectually confate.| ſe- 
veral notions, before entertained of ſome 
ſecondary uſes of theſe parts, by proving 
that every part of the kidneys is immedi- 
ately and wholly ſubſervient to that ſingle 
operation of freeing the blood from its 
ſupertiuous ſerum and ſalts, Frederic 
Ruyſch greatly contributed to the im- 
provement of anatomy. This gentleman 
from his infancy, devoted himſelf to phy- 
fic, and began his firſt reſearches with 
the materia medica. The virtue of plants, 
the ſtructures of animals, the qualities of 
miaeral bodies, chemical operations, and 
anatomical diſſections, were the objects 
that firſt ſtruck his fancy, and engaged 
his attention. Swammerdam having dif- 
covered a method of injecting the veſſels 
with a certain matter, communicated his 
diſcovery to Ruſch, who greatly improved 
it; and diſcovered a multitude of things 
before unknown. 

Leuwenhoek obliged the world with a 
great number of d:{coveries relative to 


anatomy, by means of his microſcopes. 
Several 


r 
Screral other ingenious anatomiſts fol- 
I>wed him, and carried the ſcience to a 
at degree of perfoct ion. 
"* Comparative ANATOMY, chat which 
i employee in examining and comparing 
"the bodies of brites. "x 


_ ANAXIMANDRIANS, the follow-' j. 


ers of Aftradmander, the firit of the phi- 
F{ophical atheitts, who! admitted of no 
other ſubſtance is nature but body. 

'* ANCHISES, in fabulous hiſtory, 
was à Trojan prince, the ton of Capys, 
was ſo agreeable” in the eyes of Venus, 
that ſhe offered Herſelf to him in the 
firm of a beautiful young woman, defiring 
Nim to preſent her to his relations, in or- 
der th have their marriage ſpeedily folem- 
nized ; but he telling her, that nothing 
ſhould prevent his enjoying her on the ſpot, 
ſte took him at his word, and whey went to 


bed; but towards cyening, Anchiſes fe | 


aſleep, and at his' waking was ſenfible 
that he had lain with a goddeſs, and ap- 
prehending that this would fhorren his 
days, was under great concern; but Ve- 
nus encouraged bim ; told him that ſhe 
ſhould bear him 2 ſon, who thould be 
called Auras; but told him that if he 
ever boaſted of the favour the had granted. 
him, de would be thunder ſtruck by Ju- 
piter.” Some time aſtet, when he was 
&rnking with his friends the ſecret e- 
caßed him, on which it is ſaid, that he 
was ſtruck by tdunder, and that this bc- 
ciffoned "rhe loſs of his ſight. 


ANCHOR, a ſtrong heavy ĩnſtrument 


of iron, funk for a ſhip to moor or retain 
her in her road, bay, or harbour. It is 
compoſed of a' ſhank or ſhafr, two arms, 
two flukes, a flock, and à ring. Eve 
ſhip has or ſhould have three pores 
anchors, with 'a cable to each, viz. the 
\k-er, the beft-bower, and fmall-bower ; 
there are, beſides; ſmaller anchors for 
_ trinſporting or removing of a thip from 
phce to place in à harbour or river, 
where there may not be room or wind for 
ſalling; ſuch as the fiream anchor, the 
_ kedge and grappling, which taft is howrver 
generally uſed'for the boars. | 
Vor the ſatistfaction of the reader, we 


have added a perſpective view of an an- 


chor on plate 1, . 5. where à is the 
ring to which the cable is faſtened, þ c the 
beam or ſhank, de the arm, or that which 
runs into the ground, e F the fluke or 
palm, and p 5 the ſtock. | 
"ANCHOR, in architecture, a-fort of 
cirving refembling” an anchor, generally 
paced as part of the enrichments of the 


beoltins of Teftany Doric, aud - Ionic | 


* 


| 


| 


„ 


| 


| 
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capitals, and alſo of the boultins of the 
Doric, lonic, 5 thian cornices ; 
anchors and eggs 8 abel ahernately 


through the whole building.“ 


ANCHOR, in Heraldry, is ufed as ap, 


emblem of Hope. 


ANCHORAGE, » phe Where u thip 
ſa ſe ly auc hor. r 3 


m Ks 8 
ANCORAGE, in law, a duty taken 
of thips for the uſe of the port or harbour 


- where they come to an anchor. 


ANCHORED, in heraldry, is ſald 
of a croſs when its four eutemities te- 
temble the fluke of an anchor. 


ANCHOVY, in nataral” liftory, 2 


(mall fiſh, common in the Mediterrancan,, 
nearly reſembling the common fprar. 
ANCHUS A, Akane, in botativ,” a 


ſpecies of hogloſꝭ, differing chiefly From” 


the common bugloſſes in the red colour 
of its roots. It grows wild about Mat- 
pelier and the eatfern countries, and is 


cultivated in ſome of pur gardens; bot 


the roots produced in this climate are 

paler coloured than thofe we receive from 

abroad. | = $, 
Alkanet root has little or no fmell, 


and po any taffe ; nor is it regard- 


ed as a medicine. Its chief uſe is in co. 
louring oils, ' plaifters, Rp-ſalves, Ke. 


which receive a fine deep red from one 


fortieth their weight af the root. © 
ANCLE, in anatomy 
ANCON, m anatomy, the 

eminence or flexure of the cubit. 
ANCONES, in architecture, the cor- 


ners or coins of walls,” croſs beams, or 
raſters. Vitruvius calls the confales by 


the ſame name. 


ANcoN A, in mineralogy, denotes 2 


* 


knot at Each end. 


ANCYLE, in antiquity, "a kind of 
ſhield which, as the Romans pretended, 
fell from heaven in the reign of Nama 


- fee Tares., ” 
bee. 


bloom of iron fathioned into a flat bar, 


about phree feet long, with a ſquare rough * 


Pompilius ; and at the fame time it was 


ſignificd by a voice that Rome ſhould be 


miſtreſs of the world, as long as the pre- 


ſerved this ſacred backler. It was there- 
fore kept with the utmoſt care in the 
temple of Mars, under the direRioh of 
twelve prieſts, aud leaſt any ſhould at- 
tempt to ſteal this precious piece of armour, 
eleven others ware made fo like it, as 
not to be diftingoiſhe@ from' the original. 
Theſe bocklers were cartied annvally in 
proceſſion round the city of Rome. 
ANCHYLE, or ANCY LOSIS' in ſur- 


gerv, implies a diftortion or friffneſs of 
of the | 
2 


the joints, cauſed by à fertlement 
8 2 
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humovrs, or a diſtention of the nerves ; 
and therefore remedies of a molliſying 
and relaxing nature are required. 


e notes are to be played diftintly. 

* ANDES, a large chain of mountains 
in South America, which run north and 
ſouth from the moſt northern part of Pe- 
ru to the firaits of Magellan, berween 
three and four thouſand miles, and are 
the longeſt and the moſt remarkable in the 
world. They form two ridges, the lower- 


and groves, and the uppermoſt are covered 
with everlaſting ſnow. Thoſe that have 
been to the top, atfirm that the ſky is 


always ſerene and bright, the air cold 


and. piercing, and yet ſo thin that they 


were ſcarce able to breathe, and the reſ- 


pration was much quicker than ordinary; 
and this 15 attended with reaching and 
vomiting. When they looked downwards, 
the country, was hid by the clouds that 
hovered on the mountain's fides. There 
are regular plains on the top, of hundreds 
of miles in length, which being elevated 
above the regions of the clouds, axe il- 
Jyminated with the, pureſt and moſt vivid 
light. There are no winds, no fogs, no 
graſs, arg herb or tree; and it is fo 
cold, that a traveller would be in danger 
of his life, unleſs he was well cloathed. 
Sometimes men and horſes are found dead 
with cold, with little or no alteration in a 

t number of years; theſe places being 
inacceſſible to heat, rain, and inſects. 
The mountains juſt mentioned, which 
have been frequently aſcended, are much 
inferior in height to many others in this 
enormous chain. The account given of 
the mountain called Pichincha, by the 
mathematicians ſent by the Kings of 
France and Spain, to make obſervations 
in relation to the figure of the earth, differs 


in ſeveral particulars, from thoſe juſt men- 


tioned, They found, that though it is al- 
moſt directly under the equator, the cold 
on its top is extremely intenſe ; the wind 
was violent, and they were frequently in- 
volved, in fo thick a fog, that an object at 
fix. or eight paces. diſtance was ſcarcely | 
diſcernable, The air grew clear by the 
clouds deſcending nearer to the ſurface. of 
the carth, when they, on all fides, ſur- 
rounded. the mountain to a vaſt diftance, 
repreſenting the ſea with their rock ſtand- 
ing like an ifland in the centre. When 
this happened, they heard the dreadful 


noiſe of the tempeſts, that diſcharged 
themſelves. on the city of Quita, and the 


| 


an 
clouds, and heard the thunder roll far be- 
neath them. While the lower parts were 
involved in thunder and rain, they en- 
ANDANTI, in myfic, ſignifies that | joyed a delightful ſerenity z the wind was 


rays of the ſun moderated the leverity of 
the cold. But, when the clouds roſe, their 
thickneſs rendered reſpiration ditticylt ; 
ſaow and hail fell contmually, and the 


—— A 


that it was impothble to overcome entirely 
the fear of being, together with their hut, 
blown down the precipice, or of being 
buried in it, by the daily accumulations 
of ice and ſnow. There is a road through 
the mountains, one thouſand miles in 
length. 


DREW, n order of knighthood} injii- 
tuted in Scotland, generally called the 
order of the thiſtle. See plate V. fy. 4. / 


apoſtles, and brother of St. Peter. Me 
was at fi 


the, Baptift ; who brought him to the 


« the fins of the . world ;” and afierwar 


9 He is commonly repreſented 
faſtened to two pieces of wood acroſs each 


thus crucified has no foundation in anti- 


quity. | y ” 
ANDREW's (St.) This was once the 
metropolis of Scotland, where the Hrit 


one, is now in ruins, It is ſeated in a 
plain, having a praſpect of the German 
Ocean. The. greateſt, ornament is the 
univerſity, conhſting of three colleges, 
the Old College, St. Leonard's College, 
and the New College. Each has a prin- 
cipal, and out of theſe a rector is choſen 
yearly, The ſtudents wear red gowns, 
The 3 of this town are much decayed, 
though they are built of free · ſlone, the 
inhabitants having neither manuſactures 
nor trade; though they are ſaid to exceed 
four thouſand. The church of the Hal 
Trinity is an ancient ſtately edifice, buily 
in the form of a croſs; and at its weft 
end is a handſome ſpixe, The other two 
churches are now only chapels to the col- 
leges. The harbour has ſuſfered very 


and is now very dangerous; and though 


neighbouring country. Looking down, 
— the 


they ſaw the lightening iſſue 


ration 


abatcd, the ſky clear, and the enlivening 


wind returned with all its violence; ſo 


ANDREW, or Knight of St. AN- 


ANDREW (St.) one of tbe twelve 
one of the A 4 of John 


knowledge of Chrift, by ſaying, © See 1 
„ the Lamb of God, who taketh 2 


Andrew told Peter that he had ſeen the : 
Memah, and brought him to Chritt. St. 


Andrew is thought to have preached the” 
Goſpel in Scythia, where he futtered mar- 


other in the form of an X; but his being 


unĩverſity was founded. The cathedral; 
church, which was reckoned a very fine 


much by the encroachments of the ſea, - 


there was a brief granted for che repa» 1. 
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«fon of it in 1728, yet it proved” in- 
<6j-nt for the purpoſe. It is thirty 
"ics north-eaſt of Edinburgh, and fotty- 
6 caſt-north-calt of Stirling. Long. 2. 
+ W. Lat. 46. 18. K. 
% ANDREW's-DAY, a feltival ob- 
ſerved by the charch on the zoth of No- 
nber; in honour 'of the apoſtle St. | 
Andrew. 
+ ANDROGEUS, in fabulous hiſtory, 
the fon of Minos, King of Crete, was 
nardered by the Athenian yauth and 
thoſe of Megara, who cnvied his being 
Aris victor at the Attic games. But 
Vinos having taken Athens and Megara, 
Aliged the inhabitants to ſend him an an- 
nual tribute of ſeven young men and as 
many virgins, to be devoured by the Mi- 
wtaur 3 but Theſeus delivered them trom 
that tribute. | 

* ANDROMACHE, wife of Hector, 
mother of Aſtyanax, and daughter of 
Eion, king of Thebes in Cilicis. After 
the death oF Heger and the de ſtruct ion of 
Trov, the martied Pyrthus, and then 
Helenus' the fon of Priam, with whom 
lhe reigned over part of Epirus. | 

ANDROMEDA, in aſtronomy, the 
name of a conſtellation of the northern 
hemiſphere, repreſenting a woman chain- 
ed, The number of ſtars in this con- | 
fellationg 'in Prolemy's catalogue, are 
23: in Tycho's 22; in Baycr's 27; 
and in Mr. Flamſtead's 84. | 

* ANDROMEDA, in fabulous hif- 
try, was the daughter of Cepheus and 
Caſnopeag the was faſtened to a rock by 
the nymphs, in order to be .devourrd by 
a ſea-monſter; but being ſeen by Per- 
ſcus, he looſened her, and brought her 
tv her father, Who gave her to him in 
marriage. | 

ANDROSACE, in botany; à diftin® | 
genus of plants, the flower of which con- 
ts of one al, broad at the top, and 
Grided into five ſegments. Its fruit is a 
globular and fingle capſule, containing a 
number of ſmall oval or roundiſh ſeeds 
lixed to a placenta, 

ANECDOTE, among hiftorians, im- 
lies ſome ſact not formerly publiſhed to 
lhe world, - or very little known, 

ANEMOMETER, * in mechanics, a 
machine for meaſuring the force or velo- 
city of the wind. 

ANEMONE, the wind-flower, in ho- 
any, a genus of plants, of which there 
ut two fpecies, the cultivated and the 
wild; and both theſe are divided into ſe- 
veal others, efpecially the former, many 
of which are kept in gardens for the beauty 


is. tt 


« their tiowers, 


'< 
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ANEMOSCOPE, a machine bat e,. 


£ 


either the courſe or velociy, of the Wind 


The machine which ſhews the coutle - , 


of the wind, or from what 
compass it blows, con Hs « 
moving about on an vpfight circular plate, 
like the dial of a clock, on "which the 
thirty-tro points of the compats are drawn 
inſtcad of the hours. The index which 
points to the diviſions on the dial is tutu- 
ed by a horizontal axis, having a trun- 
dle-bead at its internal extremity, This 
trundle-head is moved by a cog-weel in a 
perpendicular axis, on the top of which 
a vane is fixed that moves with the courte 
of the wind, and puts the whole mas» 
chine in motion, The whole contri- 
vance is extremely ſimple, and nothing 
required in the confiruction, but that the 


int of the. 
joint of the. 


number of cogs in the wheel, aud rounds ” 


in the ttundle-head be equal ; becauſe it 
is neceffary that, when the vane moves 


entirely round, the index of the dial alfs. 


makes a compleat revolution. An ane- 


moicape of this Kind is placed in ane of 


the turrers of the queeu's palace, in St. 
James's Park. 8 


The anemoſcope, calculated” for indi- _ 


cating; the force or velocity of the wind, 
is the fame with what moſt writers call 
an anemometer. There is another, con- 


trived by the late Mr. Pickenng, and pub- 
ra 


liſhed in the P}-:ſophical 


nſattrons, 
No. 473. 


ANETHUM, Du, in botany, ab an- 
nua umbelliferous plant, with vey fine- 
© 


ly divided leaves, and yellow flowers z 


It is a native of the warmer chmates, cul- 


tivated with us in gardens, flowers in 


uly, and in Septembet ſheds its ſeeds, by 


which the plant is plentitully propagated, 


The ſeeds of dill have a moderately warm 


pungent tante, and an aromatic ſmell, but 


not of the moſt agreeable kind; they are 


givin as carminanves, to the, quantity of 
a dram at a time, in flatulent cholics, ahd 
indigeſſion from a Taxity of the organs 
and viſciditꝝ of the humours, 8 
are weaker and leſs grateful than the 
ſceds; the roots have nothing of their 


Alavorr. 


ANEURISM, in furgery, a tumour 


arifng from the dilataton, or the ruptore 


of the coats of an artery. Ancuriſms _ 


uſually proceed from an artery being ac- 


cidentally cut or pricked in bleeding, or , 


trom a preteruatural diſlention, or a core 
rohon ot its coats, &. | 


ANGEL, a name applied to thoſe ſpi— | 


ritual intelligent beings who are ſuppoſed. 

to execute the will of the Divine Bein 

in the government of the world. Al 
religions 
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religions have admitted of the exiſtence 
of angels. The Grecks and Latins ac- 
knowledge them under the names of genii 
and demons; and in the Alcoran we find 
frequent mention of them ; the profeiſors 
of the Mahometan religion aftigning 


them various orders and degrees, as well 


as different employments, both in heaven 
and earth. Nothing is more frequent in 
Scripture than the miſſions and apparitions 
of good and bad agels : God ſends them 
to declare his will, to correct, teach, re- 
prove, and comfort: God gave the law to 
Moſes, and appeared to the old patriarchs 
by the mediation of angels, who repre- 
tented him and ſpoke in his name. The 
exiſtence of angels is ſoppoſed in all re- 
Iigions. Though the Jews in general be- 
lee the exiſtence of angels, there was a 
fect among them (the Sadducees) who de- 
nied the exiſtence of all ſpirits whatever, 
God only excepted : and yet the Samari- 
tans and Garaites, whom the Jews repre- 
ſent as Sadducees, acknowledged ſuck be- 
ings. It has been queſtioned, whether 


the ancient Hebrews paid divine homage” 


to angels br hot. The form of benediftion 
which Jacob uſed in bleſſing the ſons of 
Jaſeph, (the angel which redeemed me 
tom all evil bleſs the lads) may ſeem to 
imply that they did., The rabbins, in 
gloſſing upon the text, obſerve, that the 
prayers of their anceſtors were not direct- 
1 addrefied to angels, but it was really 
God they invoked, when they prayed to 
them. Though it is an univerſal opinion 
that angels arcof a ſpiritual, incorporeal 
nature, yet many of the old fathers; miſled 
by a paſiage io Genehs where it is ſaid, 


«© Thatthe ſons of God (or the angels) ſaw / 


« the daughters of men, that they were fair, 
& 2nd they tek them wives of all which 
«they choſe, . ĩmagined them to be cor- 
porea!, and capable of feafible pleaſures. 
Other fathers indeed, and thoſe in great 
number, bave afferted angels to be purely 
ſ//*ritual. There Have been a great many 
difpates and varieties of fancy concerning 
the number, order, nature, and power 
of angels; moſt of which are not to be 
reſulved by feripture or tradition. The 
author of the books De Hierarchia cæœleſii, 
whe wrote about the beginning of the ſixth 
century, is the firſt who ventures to range 
the angels into three hierarchies and nine 
orders. The Jews likewiſe diſtinguiſh 
them into ſeveral orders, and ſet, as it 
were, a general at the head. of them; 
they call him Metraton, the ſame with 
the Chriſtian St. Michael. As to gvardi- 
an angels, they are very clearly detcrib- 
ed in the Old Tetament. Tacob ſpeaks of 
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the angel who had been his guide in qt 
his journies, and had delivered kim our 
of all his dangers. The Pſalmit}, in 6. 
veral places, mentions angels as the pro- 
tectors of the righteous. Ia the Nen 
Teſtament we hear of St. Peter's angel 
who ſet him at liberty; and Jeſus Chiig 
enjvins us not to deſpiſe little ones, be. 
cauſe their angels continually behold the 
face of God. The Jews, and the vey 
heathens, believed that particular angels 
were commiſſioned to attend us, and hag 
the care of our conduct, Heſiod, the mot 
antient, or at leaſt one of the moſt anci. 
ent Greek authors, ſays, that there are 
good angels upon earth, ſent by Jupiter fu 
the protection of mankind, and to obſerve 
the good or evil which they praftiſe, 
Plato lays, that every one of us has two 
demons, or two genius's, one inclining yg 
to evil, the other directing us to good; 
though Apuleius ſays, that Plato afligned 
but one demon to every man. Angel, in 
commerce, a gold coin formerly current 
in England. It had its name from the 
figure of an angel repreſented upon it, 
weighed four pennyweights, and was 
twenty-three and a half carats fine, It 
had different values in different reigns ; 
but is at preſent only an imaginary ſum, 
— money of account, implying ten ſhil- 
ings. 

ANGELICA, in botany, a large um- 
belliferous plant, of which there. ate to 
ſpecies the wild and the garden, diſtin- 
guithed by the epithets fylweſftris and 
fativa. The former grows wild, in moiſt 
grounds, in ſeveral parts of England; is 
perennial, and flowers in july: the latter 
is cultivated in gardens. They ere hm'- 
lar in quality; but rhe latter is ſuppoſed 
to be rhe ſtronger. The garden angelica 
is naturally a biennial plant; but if the 
ſtalks are cut down before they run to 
flower, the roots will ſend forth new keads, 
and, may, by this means, be continued 
for many years. The roots ate in their 
greateſt perfection in the ſecond ſpring: 
they ſhould be thoroughly dried, kept in 
a dry place and frequently aired, other- 
wife they will grow mouldy, and be eaten 
by worms. The roots of angelica are one 
of the principal aromatics of European 
growth, though aot much regarded in the 
preſent practice. They have a fragrant 
agreeable ſmell, and a hiiteriſh pungent, 
mixed with a pleaſant ſweeriſh taſte, The 
other parts of the plant have the ſame 
taſle and flavour with the roots ; but their 
active principles are far more pertfhable. 
The flalks, candied with ſugar, make 4 


very agreeable tyeetmeat, 
ag ANGELIG 
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ANGELICS the name of an order of 
kaights inſtituted in 1191, by Angelus 
furius Comneus, emperor of Conſtanti- 
nople. This order ſtill ſubſiſts in Italy. 
ANGELOT, a gold coin ſtruck at 
paris, while ** to the Euglith; fo 

called from the figure of an angel, ſup- 

zorting the arms of England and France. 

ANGER, a violent paſſion of the mind, 

confiſting in a propenſity to take ven- 
geance on the author of tome real or ſup- 
poſed 22 done the offended party. 

ANGERONA, in mythology, a pagan 

ity whom the Romans prayed to for the 
cure of a diſtemper, called the quinzy, in 
Latin, angina. Pliny calls her the god- 
dels of ſilence and calmneſs of mind, who 
danithes all uncafineſs and melancholy. 
She is repreſented with her mouth covered, 
t» denote patience aud refraining from 
complaints. Her ſtatue was ſet up, and 
facrificed to, in the temple of the goddefs 
Vulupia, to thew that a patient enduring 
of allliction leads to pleaſure, 

ANGINA, in phyſic, à violent in- 
fammation of the throat, uſually called 
vinzy, See Quix EZ. ; 

ANGIOSPERMA, in the Linnzan 
ſyſtem of botany, implies thefe plants of 
the didynamia claſs, which have their 
ſeeds inclofcd in a capſvle or ſeed vetlel. 

ANGLE, Angulus, in geometry, the 
mutual inclination of two lines, which 
meet and form an angle in their point of 
interſection. Such is the angle B AC, 
(plate VIII, 6 t.) formed by the right 
lines AB, A C, meeting in the point A. 
The lines AB and A C are called the 
legs of the angle, aud point of interſecti- 
on, the vertex. 

ANGLES are either right, acute, or obtuſe. | 

A right ANGLE is that whoſe legs are 

rpendicular to each other, as A BC 
(plate VIII, fig. 4-) the arch intercepted 
between them being exactly 90. 

An Acute ANGLE is that which is leſs 
than a right angle or 90%, as the angle 
DBC. 

An Obtuſe ANGLE is that which is 
greater than a right angle, as E B C. 

Adjacent ANGLES are ſuch as have the 
lame vertex, and one of the legs continu- 
ed heyond the angular point. | f 
Vertical ANGLES are formed by two 
right lines interſecting each other. Thus 
the right lines A B, C D, (Ig. 2.) by 
their interſection in E, form the vertical 
angles AE C, DEB, and AED, 
CEB. 

Alternate ANGLES are thoſe acute or 


| 


obtuſe angles formed by a right line cut- 
ting two parallel right lines. Thys if 
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AB and C P (Ag. 3.) are parallel and 
G H cuts them in 1 and K, the angles 
AIX, DK I, and BIK, I XC, ue 
alternate angles. 

The alternate angles are always equal 
to each other. (18 Eucl. 1.) 

ANGLE at the Centre of a Cirde, is an 
angle in a circle, whoſe vertex is in the 
centre of that circle, 

ANGLE at the Periphery, or in a S- 
ment, is an angle whole vertex is in the 
erf erg and its legs two chords of the 
circle. Thus A B, B C, are two chords 
of the circle ABC D, (Plate VIII, fg. 5.) 
making an angle B at the periphery, 
which is called an angle in a ſegment. 

This angie is always equal te half the 
angle at the center, flandiug upon the 
ſame-arch (6 Evclid. 3.) . Alſo all angles 
in a ſegment, ſtanding upon the ſame 
arch, are equal tv one another. Thus 
che angles ABC, AGC, AFC, ur 
equal, and are cach equal to half the 
angle A EC at the center. 

If the right line A B (Fg. 6.) touch the 
circle in C, and the chord C D be drawn, 
then will the angle AC D be equal to 

fegmone 


any angle CE D, made in the 
DEC. (Euclid. 32. 3.) 

When the arch is a ſemicircle, the an- 
gle will be a right angle. Thus if the 
arch A B C (fp. 7.) be a ſemicircle, the 
angle AC will be a right angle. When 
it 15 greater than a ſemicircle, the angle 
will be acute; but when lets, it will be 
obtuſe. (31 Euclid. 3.) 28: 

Spherical ANGLE is an angle formed 
by two circles of the ſphere. 

Mixed Line ANGLE is that compre- 
hended between a right line and a curve 
line, as-the angle ABC. ( fig. 8.) 

ANGLE. of the Sun's Peſttion, dan angle 
formed by the meridiaugand an azimuth, 
or other great circle, drawn through the 
center ot the ſun. 3 ; 

ANGLE of Longitude, anangle formed 
at the pole of the ecliptic between the me- 
ridian, and a circle of longitude drawn 
through the center of the object. 

ANGLE of the Curſe, in navigation; 
ſee Couxs x. 993 1 

Re-entering ANGLE is any angle in a 
fortreſs, whoſe point turns . inwards, or 
towards the place; that is, whoſe legs 
open towards the field. 

Salient ANGLE is that which points 
outwards, or whole legs open towards the 
place. 

ANGLE of the Complement of the Line 
of Defence is the angle formed by the in- 
rerſection of the two complements with 
each other, 


AXGLE 
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ANGLE of the Mus, is formed before 
the curtain where it is interſected. 

ANGLES of & Battalion, in military 
affairs, the laſt men where the ranks aud 
files terminate, 

* ANGLESEY, an iſland in the Iriſh 
Sea, and a county in Wales, which is 
ſeparated from Caernarvonthire by a 
ſtreight or narrow arm of the (ca, called 
Meuca. It was called by the Britons 
Mon, by the Saxons Moneg, and by the 
Englith Angleſey, or the Englith Iiland. 
It is about twenty-four” miles in length, 
and in the broadcit parts ſeventeen in 
breadth. It contains fix hundreds, ſe- 
venty-four pariſhes, and ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament, one whereof is for 
Beaumaris. The principal rivers are the 
Brant andthe Keveny. The ſoil is tony, 
rocky, and mountainous ; but it produces 
corn and cattle, and there is plenty of 
fowl and fiſh. It was formerly covered 
with trees, which ſerved for a retreat to 
the Druids. 

ANGLING, the art of fiſhing with a 
rod, line, hook, and bait. 

Te following rules are very neceffary 
to be obſerved in angling. 1. To place 
yourſcli in ſuch a manner that your ſha- 
dow do nat at any time fall upon the 
water,  efpecially if it be thallow. 
2. To angle in a pond near the ford 
where cattle go to drink, and in rivers, in 
fuch places as the fith you angle for uſual- 
ly frequent; as, for breams in the geep- 
eſt water ; for cels under banks ; for chub 
in deep ſhaded holes; for perch and roach 
in ſcowrs; for trouts in quick ſtreams. 
The beſt times for angling are from April 
to Oftober ; for in cold ftormy weather, 
or bleak eaſterly winds, the fiſh will not 
bite. The time of the day, in warm 


months, 1s in the morning, about nine | 


o'clock, and in the afternoon between 
three and four. In order to attract fiſh 
to the place intended for angling, it will 
be proper once in four or five days to 
throw in ſome corn boiled ſoft, garbage, 
worms chopped to pieces, or grains ſtecped 
in bloed and dried; and, if you fiſh in 
a ſtream, it will be heſt to throw in the 
grains above the hook. The beſt method 
of angling with a fly is down the ſtream ; 
and, in order to make the fath bite freely, 
be ſure ro uſe ſuch baits as you know 
they are naturally inclined to, and in 
ſuch a manner as they are accuſtomed to 
reccivethem. See the Articles Sar. mon, 

nouUT, Care, Texcn, Perch, Pike, 
Dacre, Gupcroxs, Roacy, Frous- 
bus, &c. 

ANGLO-SAXON, a name given to 


— 
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the language ſpoken by the Engliſh ger. 
ens, in order to diltimgutth it trom the 
Fan - hk and alſo from the meer 
Engl:th. 

* ANGOLA, a kingdom in Africa, ty 
the fouth of the line, lying along the 
wellern fſea-coalt, between five and ten 
degrees of latitude. - It was firſt viſited by 
the Portugueſe, who have ſetitled fevery] 
colonies, and have converted great num- 
bers of the negroes to Chriſtianiry, but 
they adhere to moſt of their old cultoms, 
go almoſt naked, and take as many wives 
as they pleaſe. The country is divided 
into ſeveral territories, or capitanariez. 
The air is exceeding hot and unhealthy 
but the foil is very truitful in paſture, 
vegetables, grain, and fruits; povltry 
and cattle are exceeding cheap ; and 
there are zebras, elephants, and other 
creatures common to thoſe parts of Africa, 
The Negroes are large, firong, and con- 
black, but lazy; They have different 
languages ; and every village has what we 
call a king; but they are ſubject to one 
potentate, who is obliged to acknowledge 
the Portugueſe for his matters. 

ANGUINEAL Hyperbla, a kind of 
ſerpentizing hyperbola, chtting its aſymp- 
tote with contrary flextons. 

Sir Ifaac Newton, in his Treatiſe of 
Curves, has given this name to the 33, 
34, 35, and 36 ſpecies of the ſecond 
order, and which he has exprefied by this 
equation, x y. e y =—ax'.bx*.exd. 

ANGU „relating to, or having 
angles. 

ANGULAR Metion, in aſtronomy, 
is the increafing or decreafing angle, 
formed by two liues drawn from a central 
body to the appareat places of the two 
planets in motion. 

ANHIMA, in natural hiftory, a 
bird, common in Brazil, reſ-mbling 2 
crane in ſome particulars ; but diflering 
from that and all other birds by a lender 
horn of a bony ſubſtance, inſerted a little 
aboye the origin of its beak : It is lar- 
ger than a ſwan, and mottled with black, 
grey, and White; in ſome parts are ſmall 
{pots of yellow. 

ANHINGA, m natural hiftory, an 
extremely beauiifyl water fowl, found in 
the Brazils, about the ſize of our com- 
mon duck. Its beak is about an inch 
and a half in lengh, and has a row of 
hooked prickles, both above and below; 
the upper part of the back is brown, 
ſpotted with yellow; and the breaſt, 
belly, and thighs, are of a filvery white. 

ANIMADVERSION, a term ſome- 
times uſed to figuify correction; ſomo- 


ume 
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times remarks,” and, ſometimes ſerious 
confideration. 8 
ANIMAL, in natural hiſtory, an or- 
panized body, endowed with life and 
ſpontaneous motion. Boethaave defines 
an animal, reſpecting oaly the body, not 
the ſoul, to bs an organical body, con- 
ſiting of velſels and juices ; and taking 
in the matter of its nutriment by a part 
called a mouth; whence” it is conveyed 
into the inteſtines, in Which it has roots 
implanted, whereby it draws in its nou- 
riſiment after the manner of plants. 
According to this definition, an animal 
is diſtingolſhed from a folly, in that it 
has an organical body ; and from a ve- 
getable by this, that it Has its roots with- 
im itſelf, and a plant without itſelf. In 
effect, the inteſtines of an animal are, in 
reality, no more than, its ' earth, or the 
body it adheres to; into which it ſends 
forth its roots, that is, the lacteal vellels, 
which thence draw cha matter of its life 
and increaſe. The general characteriſtic 
then of an animal 15, to be free and at 
large with reſpect to the ſubject it derives 
its nouriſhment from; fax every thing is 
taken in at the mouth, and the mouth 
does not adhzre to any thing: whereas 
All plants are connected in ſome manner 
or other to the body, Which ſurniſhes 
them with food. 2 
- It therefore follows, that a fatus, 
while it remains in the mother's womb, 
is a real plant, as being connected by 
the fonzculus pmbilicalis to the placenta, 
and by the placenta to the uterus, from 
- whence it receives its nouriſhment. Some 
have defined animals from their local 
motion, as being capablg of ſhifring from 
my to place, and plants from {ſticking 
ſt to the ſame ſubjeX; but on this pein- 
ciple,, oyſters, muſcles, cockles, &c. ate 
excluded from the claſs of animals, inaſ- 
much as they adhere or grow to rocks 
&e, yet it is certain that thoſe creatures 
are real animals, as they have mouths 
and ſtomachs to take in their food; 
and lacteals, meſentery, and veins to re- 
ceive it. All animals, according to the 
moſt probable and received opinion, are 
produced originally from eggs, in which 
they are contained, till the ſeed of the 
male penetrate their covering and ſtretch 
them, ſo as they become ready for hatch- 
ing. Whea the animal breaks looſe from 
its ſhell in its perfect form, we ſay the 
dam af it is viviparous ; when the young 
is excluded with hard covering round it, 
which we call the ſhell, we By the dain 
is 5viparous. The ſhell of the egg in the 
vioparovs Kind is hard and convexed, thc 
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better to reſiſt the preſſure and the in- 
juries of. the air, to which it muſt lye 
expoſed for . ſome time. 

Animals that have feet, fins, or wings, 
and have the free power of tranſporting 
themſelves from one place to another, are 
divided into two ſexes under each ſpecies, 
that they may confer their joint oftices 
in rearing their young. On the ather 
hand, thoſe animals which are confined 
all their life to one ſpot are hermaphro- 
ditical, or have both ſexes conjoined in 
one body, and procreate their ſpecies 
without the concurrence of a mate. Of 
this ſort are limpets, ſea-cars, and ſeveral 
other kinds of ſhell-fiſh. Philoſophers 
comprehend man under the ſpecies of 
animals, and define him à reaſonable 
animal: thobgh among naturaliſts, &c. 
animals are uſually reſtrained to irratio- 
gals. , 

Animals may be conſidered either as 
aerial, rerreſtrial, aquatic, or amphibious. 
We call thoſe acrial which have wings, 
with which they can ſupport themſelves 
in the air, Terreſtrial are thoſe whoſe 
only place of reſt is upon earth. Aqua- 
Lic are thoſe whoſe conſtant abade is upon 
the water. Thoſe are called amphibious 
which live freely in the ain upon the 
earth, and yet are obſerved to live long 
on the water, as if they were natural in- 
habitants of that element. 
Aerial animals may be ſubdivided into 
birds and flies. Fiſhes, which are the 
chief part of aquatic animals, may be 
divided into thell-fiſhes, ſcaly fiſbes, and 
thoſe that have neither apparent ſcales nor 
ſhe}ls. And terreſtriat animals may be 
| divided. into quadrupedes, ar beaſts ; rep- 
tiles, which have many feet, and ſer- 
bpents which have no feet at all. Inſects, 
vhich in their ſeveral changes belong to 
| ſeveral of the before-mentioned diviſions, 
may be conſidered tggether as one great 
tribe of animals. They are called infeets, 
| from a ſeparation in the middle of their 
| bodies, whereby they are as it were cut 
into two parts, which are joined together 
by a ſwall liga ure, as we fee in waſps, 
common flies, and the like. 8 

Moſt animals have five ſenſes, viz. 
ſeeing, bearing, f{imelling, taſting, and 
feeling. Some reptiles of the earth, and 
ſome of the aquatics, want one or more 
of the ſenſes which are in perfect an- 
mals, as worms, oyſters, cock les, &c. 
Animals conſiſt of ſolids, or firm parts, 
| as fleſh, bones, membranes, &c, and 
fluids, 45 blood, &c. 
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Animals make the ſubject of that 

branch of natural hiſtory called zoology. 

The ſtructure of animals, with Their 
diſorders, remedies, &c. make the ſubject 
of anatomy, medicine, &c. 

As to the ſtructure of animals, it is ob- 
ſerved that the make of every kind of 
animal is different from every other 
kind: and yet there is not the leaſt turn 
in the muſcles or twift in the fibres of 
any one, which does not render them 
more r for that particular animal's 


way of life, than any other caſt or tex->- 


ture of them would have been. 

ANIMAL, uſed adjectively, fignifies 
fomething belonging to, or partaking of, 
the nature of . 

ANIMALCULE, a minute animal, 
fearce, or not at all, viſible to the naked 
eye. 

„ though ſo very minute 
as to be only ſeen by the aſſiſtance of the 
microſcope, are vaſtly more numerous 
than any other part of the animal crea- 
tion. ey have been diſcovered in moſt 
liquors, in ſeveral of the chalybeat as 
well as in common water: in oats, bar - 
ley, wheat, peas, &c, and in the puſtules 

the itch. | 

ANIMATED, ſomething inſpired 
with life, or that exhibits marks of be- 
ing inſpired by ſome ſpirit or ſoul. 

ANIMATED Power, in mechanics, 
implies a man, or other animal, in con- 
tradiſtinction to ſprings, water, wind, &c. 
 ANIMATED Meedle, a needle touch- 
ed with a loadſtone, or magnet. See 
MaconerT. 

ANIME, or Gum ANIME, in na- 
tural hiſtory, a kind of gum, or rather 
reſin, of a friable ſubſtance, inflammable, 
and ſoluble in oil. There are two kinds 
of this gum-refin, diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of oriental and occidental. 

The oriental or Ethiopian anime, call- 
ed by the Portugueſe animum and animi- 
um, and in the ſhops gum anime, is a 
dry and ſolid reſin, brought to us in large 
Fo? bh or maſſes, of an irregular figure, 
and of a very uncertain colour; ſome of 
them are greeniſh, ſome reddiſh, ſome 
brown, and ſome of the colour of myrrh ; 
they all agree in this, however, that they 
are moderately pellucid, of a tolerable 
compact texture, light and eafily powder- 
ed, of a fragrant ſmell, very inflamma- 
ble, andof a refinous and ſomewhat birter 
taſte. This, which is the genume and 
true anime, is now very rare in the ſhops. 
It is brought, as Garcias informs ns, on! 
from Ethiopia ; but the occidental kind, 
or refin of the courbari!, is what is uni- 
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verſally received in its place. We are 


not yet informed what the tree is that pro- 
duces the Ethiopian anime. Herman is 
of opinion, that it is the ſame that yields 
the occidental kind, only growing in a 
different climate; but this is no more 
than a conjecture. 

The occidental anime is a whitiſh, dry, 
and ſolid refin, ſomewhat reſemblin 
frankincenſe in colour. It is often + 
a fine yellowiſh white, between that of 
frankincenſe and maſtich, and in the pur. 
eſt pieces is very clean and tranſparent ; 
in general, however, it is much inferior 
to the oriental in theſe reſpects. It is 
moderately heavy, friable, and ſomewhat 
oleaginous to the touch. It 15 extremel 
fragrant, eſpecially when burnt, and is 
of a refinous, acrid, and ſomewhat bit- 
teriſh taſte. It is brought to us from 
many parts of America, particularly from 
New Sai and the Braſils. The natives 
call it joticacica and jetaicica. Our 

le, from their name of the tree, vulgax- 
ly call it reſin of courbaril. The tree 
which produces it is one of the arbores 
ſiliquoſæ of Mr. Ray, ; 
great height. It is common in moſt parts 
of America ; andthe fruit ripens in May 
and June, when it falls from the trees, 
and 13 picked up by the natives, who are 
fond of the farinaceous ſubſtance that 1s 
among the fibres within. The truak of 
the tree exſudates the refin here deſcribed 
in very conſiderable quantities, without 
being wounded for it; the fineſt lumps of 
& are white, or of a pale yellow, and 
much reſemble amber. | | 

ANINGA, a root growing in the An- 
tilles iſlands, neafly reſembling the china 
root. It is pſed in the ſugar works for re- 


fining the ugar, 
AN ISE, Aniſum, in botany, a ſmall na- 


nual umbelliferous herb, producing round- 


ith ſtriated ſeeds, flatred on one fide, and 


| pointed at one end; of a pale colour inclin- 


ing to green, The upper leaves are divided 
into five ſ- nts ; but the lower arc en · 
tire, roundiſh, and ſerrated about the edges. 


This plant, which is ſaid to be a native of 


Egypt and Syria, is cultivated in the ſou- 
thern parts of Europe; and is raiſed in 
ſome of our gardens, but ſeldom N its 
ſeed to perfection. The ſeed brought from 


Spain are reckoned the beſt. Anniſeeds 


have an aromatic ſmell, and a pleaſant 
warm taſte, accompanied with a ſmall de- 
gree of ſweetneſs. They are in common 
uſe as a warm carminative, and ſuppoſed 


to be the moſt effeftual of all the warm 


ſeeds. They give out all their virtue to 
rectified ſpirits, which become of Sight 
en 


and grows to a 
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lemon colour, and taſte very agreeably. 
In diſtillation they give over the whole of 
the r flavour. An eſſential oil ariſes with 
the water, in a conſiderable quantity, 
wove an ounce having been extracted from 
three pounds of the feed. It is recom- 
mended chiefly in diſorders of the breaſt ; 
but is ſaid to be leſs effectual in flatulen- 
cies, than the ſeeds in ſubſtance. 

ANISE Ste/latim, ſtellated an ſe, is the 
fruit os ſeed veſſel of a ſmall tree growing 
in Tartary, China, and the Phillipine 
iſlands. The huſks have a fragrant ſmell, 
and a ſweetiſh warm aromatic taſte, like the 
common anniſceds, but ſtronger and more 

reeable. They have alſo the ſame virtues. 

ANKER, a liquid meaſure at Amſter- 
dam, containing about thirty-two gal- 
lous Engluth., | 

ANNALS, a ſpecies of hiſtory, where- 
in events are related in the chronological 
order they happened. 

It differs from a perfect hiſtory, in be- 
ing only a meer relation of what paſſes eve- 
ry year, as a journal is of what paſſes every 
day; whereas hiſtory relates not only 
the tranſactions themſelves, but alſo the 
cauſes, motives, and fprings of ſuch ac- 
tions. Cicero informs us that the ponti- 
fex maximus, in order to preſetve the me- 
mory of events, wrote what paſſed each 
year on tablets, which were expoſed to 
public inſpection in his own houſe. Theſe 
tablets were called annales maximi 5 hence 
the writers who imitated this method of 
writing were ſtiled annaliſts. 

ANNATES, among eccleſiaſtical wri- 

ters, implies the firſt year's revenue of a 
ſpiritual living. Theſe annates were for- 
merly given to the pope ; but at the Refor- 
mation they were veſted in the king. Queen 
Anne, however, reſtored them to the 
church, by appropriating them to the aug- 
m2ntation of ſmall livings. 
ANNE, or Sr. Ax NE Day, a feſtival 
obſerved in the Greek and Lat.n chuxches, 
in honovr of Anne or Anna, mother of 
the Virgin Mary. 

* ANNE, queen of Great Britain, the 
youngeſt daughter of king James II. and 
Anne Hyde, his firſt wife, was born on 
the 6th of February, 1665, and married 


to prince George ot Denmark on the 17th 


of Auguſt, 1683, by whom ſhe had ſeve- 
ral children, who died young. Her perſon 
was of the middle fize, majeſtic, and well 
proportioned ; her face round and band- 
fome ; her complexion ruddy, her features 
regular, and her hair of a dark brown. She 
was poſſeſſed of molt of the virtues that in 
private life adorn her ſex, and ſucceeded 
her brother-in-law, William III. on the 
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4th of May, 1702, and during her reign 


the honour of the Britiſh arms was carried 
to an amazing height, particularly by the 
duke of Marlborough, who, in her reign, 
humbled the pride of France, by a num- 
| ber of the moſt glorious vittories. The 
nat:on being at the ſame time at war with 
| Spain, the duke of Ormond and Sir George 
Rook took Vigo, when eleven French men 
of war were burnt and ten taken; fix gal- 
leons were ſunk, and eleven taken. On 
the 24th of July, 1704, Sir George Rook 
took- Gibraltar, after a ſiege of two days. 
The next ycar the earl of Peterborough 
| Y 
took the city of Barcelona, and ſeveral 
other ＋ in Spain; and in 1706 the 
earl of Galway, at the head of twenty 
thouſand men, took Alcantara, a city of 
Portugal. In 1708 major-general Stan- 
hope landed with three thouſand men on 
the iſland of Minorca, and attacked Fort 
St. Phillip, where the garriſon, which con- 
fiited of a thouſand Spaniards, and fix 
hundred French, ſurrendered in three days; 
the men were made priſoners of war, and 
the whole iſland conquered in three weeks. 
Theſe wars were concluded by the treaty 
of Utrecht in r713, by which Spain and 
Spaniſh America were confirmed to king 
Philip; but the Netherlands and the Spa- 
nith dominions in Italy were ſeparated from 
that munarchy. Their Italian dominions 
conſiſted of the kingdoms of Naples, Si- 


which Naples, Sardinia, and Milan were 
beſtowed upon the emperor ; and Sicily, 


of Savoy. The Dutch had a barrier given 
them againſt France in the Netherlands ; 
while Harley and Bolingbroke, the new 
miniſtry, in complaiſance to France, onl 

inſiſted on having Dunkirk demoliſhed, 
and the poſſeſſion of Gibraltar, Minorca, 
and Acadia, or Nova-Scotia, ſecured to the 
crown of England, though much better 
terms had been before offered by the 
French. Queen Anne procured a law for 
the building of fifty new churches within 
the bills of nn. with an augmenta- 
tion of the livings of the poor clergy ; and 


England and Scotland took place. The 
queen died at K enſington on the. firſt of 
Auguſt, 1714, in the goth year of her 
age, and the thirteenth of her reign. She 
-was ſucceeded by George I. 

* ANNE Boleyn, Queen of Hen 
VIII, was executed on Tower-hill, 
May 19,1536. Henry began to be cloyed 
with the poſſeſſion of Anne Boleyrr, who 
had lately been delivered of a dead mate 


cily, Sardinia, and the duchy of Milan, of 


with the title of king, given to the duke 


in 1706 the union of the two kingdoms of 


child; te the unſpeakable diſappointment 
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of her huſband, who was ſuperſtitious 
enough to belt ve this accident was a judg- 


ment from heaven. He was abour this 


time captivated with the beauty of Jane 
Seymour, one of the queen's ladies ; and 


his paſſtons were ſo ſtrong and impetuous, 


that he ſacrificed every thing to their gra- 
tification. Theſe: concurring motives for 
his alienation from the queen, were 
ſtrengthened by his wife's deportment, 
which was too frank and unguarded, to 
ſcreen her from the imputation of levity 
and indiſcretion. Her enemies, in parti- 
cular the duke of Norfolk, and all thoſe 
who had adhered to the old religion, took 
advantage of this diſpoſition, to inflame 


the king's jealouſy ; the principal fomen- 


ter of whi h was the lady Rochford, ſiſter- 
in-law to queen Anne, a woman of an in- 
fimov; character, who hatred her miſtreſs 


; 
with the moſt envenomed rancour. She 


Hinted to the king, that his wife carricd 
on a criminal correſpondence with her own 
brother the lord Rockford : and Henry's 
mind being prepared for this poiſon, by 
his diſguſt for Anne, and his new paſſion 
for Jane Seymour it operated with great 
violence. The infinuations of the Jady 


Rochford were confirmed by the duke of 


Norfolk, who enjoyed a great ſhare of the 
king's confidence, and was devoted to the 
Pop!ih religion, which could not flourith 
while quecu Anne lived to countenance the 


reformation. The partiſans of the pope 


there tore confpired her ruin. She was not 
only accuſed of inceſt with her brother the 
Jord Rochford, but likewiſe of living in 
carnal commerce with Henry Norris, 
groom of the ſtole, Weſton, and Brereton, 
of the King's privy chamber, and Mark 


Smeton a muſician. There was no other 
evidence than an hearſay declaration of 


ence lady Wingfield, who confeſſed ſome 
part culars on her death-bed : but, this 
was ſathcient to ruffile ſuch a mind as that 


Anne, at a tournament in Greenwich, 
drop her handkerchief to one of her mini- 
ons, that he might wipe his face, after 
having over-heated himſelf in the exerciſe. 
Be that as it may, the king returned ab- 
ruptly to Whitehall; Anne was confined 
to her chamber; and the ſuſpected delin- 


quents being appreheaded at the ſame time, 


were committed to the tower. Anne 
ſmiled at firſt, thinking the king was in 


| jeſt ; but when the found it was a very ſe- 


rious affair, the received the ſacrament in 
her clofer, and prepared - for death. This 
reverſe of fortune affected her in ſuch a 


manner, that ſhe was ſeized with hytteric 
fis, during which the laughed and wept | 


| 
| 
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by turns; and uttered many inconſiſten- 
cies, according to the nature of that dif. 
eaſe. Next day the was conveyed to the 
tower, where the fell upon her knees, and 
appealed to God for the knowledge of het 
innocency. She in vain, begged to be ad- 
mitted into the pretence of the king. The 
lady Boleyn, her uncle's wife, who had 
always hated her, was ordered to be in 
the fame chamber with her ; and ſhe made 
a report of all the incoherent ravings of the 
alllicted priſoner. She was viſnced by the 
duke of Norfolk, and fome of the king's 
council, who endeavoured to draw her into 
a confeſſion, by ſaying the was accuſed h 

Norris and Sracton : but, the ſtill perfifted 
in denying the charge; and told the lieu- 
tenant of the tower, the was not more 
guilty with any man upon earth, than 
with himſelf. She confeſſed indeed, that 
the had, in the gaicty of her heart, made 
uſe of ſome ;ndiferect expreſſions to Smeton 
and Weſton ; and the familiarity of her 
behaviour had encouraged them to hint a 
paſhon for her, which, in all probability, 
afforded her matter of laughter and amufe- 
ment ; and perhaps the knowledge of thoſe 
frivolous circumſtances increaſed the king's 
jealouſy and indignation. Every perſon at 
court abandoned the unhappy queen in her 
Hitreſles, . except Cranmer, who, though 
forb:d to come into the King's preſence, 
wrote a letter to him in behalf of Anne 
Boleyn. But his interceſſion had no etfect. 
On the twelfth day of May, Norris, Wel- 
ton, Brereton, and Smeton, were tried in 
Welſtminfter-Hall ; when Smeton con- 
felled he had known the queen carnally 
three times ; but he was ſuppoſed to have 
been mnvergled into this confeſſion with a 
premiſe of pardon. The other three plead- 
ed not guilty ; but, all four were cenvicted 
and condemned to die the death of traitors. 
On the fifteenth day of the month, the 


| queen, and her brother lord Rochford, 
of Henry, who, is ſaid to have obſerved | 


were brought to their trial, before the duke 
of Norfolk, as lord high ſteward for the 
occaſion, the duke of Suffolk, the marquis 
of Exeter, the carl of Arundel, and hve 
and twenty other peers. The queen ap- 
pearing at the bar, was charged with cri- 


minal converſation with her brother, and 


the other four ; as alſo with having con- 
ſpired the king's death. She pleaded not 
guilty, and anſwered diſtinctly all the evi- 
dence that was provided againſt her. As 
ſhe was not confronted by Smeton, in all 
probability he had borne falſe witnefs ; for, 
all the others denied the charge, Never- 
theleſs the was convicted and condemned to 
be burned or beheaded at the king's plea- 
ſure, Her brother likewiſe was found guilty, 
a 


. 
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and ſentenced ti be beheaded and qu artered. 


The king, not ſatisfied with this vengeance 
was defirous of ſreing her daughter Eliza- 
beth declared illegitimate. He remem- 
tered 2 report of a previous contract, be- 
ten lord Piercy, aft:rwards carl of Nor- 
thomberland, and Anne Bolevn, The 
earl being queſtioned on this lubjeft, de- 
clared, that no ſuch contract had cver ſub- 
filed. He ſwore to this declaration on 
the ſacrament, which he wilned might 
be his damnation if he did not fpeak the 
troth. Neverthelets, Anne was tampered 
with in ſuch a manner, either by promiſe 
of life, or threats of executing the ſen- 
tence in all its rigour, that the confetſed 
ſuch a precontract, at Lamveth, before 
the afflicted arehbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
ſome other perſans of diſtinction; and ber 
marriage with the king was declared null 
and intuthcient. This ſentence, however, 
palpably contradicted the other which had 
been pronounced againſt her ; for, if her 
marriage with Heury was null from the 
beginning, ſhe could not be juſtly attainted 
for adultery. In two days after this de- 
claration, the was ordered to be executed 
in the green on Tower-Hill; and behaved 
with great piety, reſignatiou, and good 
humour. She is ſaid to have written a 
letter to the King, when ſhe firſt under- 
ſtood the cauſe of her confinement. Such 
an addreſs was afterwards tound among the 
papers of Cromwell, drawn up with ſuch 
pathetic eloquence and dignity of expret- 
hon, as to do great honour tu the author; 
but ;t is generally ſuſpected to have been 
written by another hand. On the day 
that preceded the executions he defired 
the wife of the lieutenant of the tower to 
ht down in the chair of fate ; then Kneel- 
ing before her, and ſhedding a flood of 
tears, ſhe conjured her to go, in her name, 
and aſk pardon of the princeſs Mary, for 
the harſhneſs with which ſhe had been 
treated. On the morning of her execution 
the ſent for the lieutenant, that he might 
be preſent at her receiving the ſacrament, 
and declaring her own innocence. She 
fa:d, the was ſorry to hear her execution 
was delayed till the afternoon, becauſe he- 
fore that time ſhe had expected to be out of 
her pain, Then the inquired about the 
dexterity of the executioner; fixed her 
hands about her neck, obſerving that ſhe 
had a very little n-ck, and laughing 
heartily. When the was brooght. tv the 
ſcaffold, in preſence of the duke3 of Suf- 
folk and Richmond, the lord chancellor, 
the ſecretary Cromwell, with the lord- 
mayor, aldermen, and ſherifts of London, 
ike aid the was come to die, as ſhe had 
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been judged by the law. She God 
would preſerve the King, who had been ab 
ways to her a moſt merciful, good, and 
gentle ſovereign, and deſired, that people 
would judge of him with charity. She 
took leave of all the ſpectatocs defiring 
they would pray for her; and aſter ſhe 
had ſpent ſome time in devotion, her head 
was zevered from her body by the exccuti- 
oner of Calais, who was brought over for 
his dexterity in performing that operation. 
Her body was thrown ineo a common 
cheſi, and bur. ed iu the tower-chapel w:th- 
out any cecemony. Her brother, with the 
other convicts, were beheaded, except 
Smeton, who was hanged. Norris was 
promiſed to be forgiven, if he would con- 
tets has guilt, and accuſe the quern ; but 
he rejected the propoſal with diſdain, ſay- 
ing, in his conſcicnce, he thought her free 
of the crimes laid to her charge ; and would 
rather dic a thouſand deaths, than ruin an 
innocent perſon. - Thus fell Anne Boleyn 
whoſe fate has been the ſobject of much 
controverſy. She ſeems to have been a 
lady of unaſſected picty, and a very cha- 
ri: able diſpoſition, though ſhe had by her 
education in France, contratted a kind of 
vivacity which did not ſuit the manners of 
an Engliſh court. She was naturally vola- 
tile and in ſome cafes childiſhly indiſcreet: 
fo that in all probability, her heart was bet- 
ter than her underſtanding. She encou- 
raged learning and genius, diſtributed 
great ſums in alms ; and died a facrifice 
to the jealouſy and interyperance of Henry. 
inflamed by the malicious ſuggeſtions of 
thoſe who were enemies to the reformation, 
which the in a particular manner patronĩ- 
zed. Nothing juſtiied Anne Boleyn fo 
much as the conduct of the King, who 
the very day that ſucceeded her 43 
married Jane Seymour, fo little regard did 
he pay to common decorum, and the opt- 
nion of his ſubjects ; over whom he had 
by this time acquired the molt deſpotie 
authority. 

ANNEXATION, ia law, impliesthe 
uniting lands, or rents to the crown. 

ANNI YNz=liles, in law, hgnihes the 
marriageable age of a woman, viz. after 
ſhe has reached her twelfth year. 

ANNIHILATION, the 28 of reduc- 
ing any created being to nothing. 

' ANNIVERSARY, the aunual returg 

of any remarkable day. Formefly anni- 
verſary days particularly denoted thoſe 
days on which an office was performed for 
the ſodls of the deceaſed, or the martyr- 
dem of the ſaints was celebrated in the 


church. 
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'* ANNO DOMINI, the year of our 
Lord, the computation of time from our 
Saviour's incarnation. See Erocya. 

ANNOTATION, in literature, a 
brief commentary, or remark on a book 
or writing, in order to clear up ſome paſ- 
ſage, or draw ſome concluſion from it. 

ANNOTTO, in dying, a beautiful red 
colour, formed from the pellicles of the 
eeds of a tree common in South-America. 
It is alſo called orlean, and roucou. The 
annotto, commonly mer with among us, 
conſiſt of balls moderately hard and dry, 
&f a brown colour on the outſide and a 
dull red within. It is ufed as an ingredi- 


en: in varniſhes, for giving more or leſs 


of an orange caſt to the ſimple yellows. 
Alkaline ſalts render it perfectly ſoluble 
in boiling water, without 1 its co- 
Jour. Wool er ſilk boiled in the ſolution, 
acquire a deep, but not a very durable, 
orange dye. When imbibed in cloth, it 
is diſcharged by ſoap, and deſtroyed by 
Expoſure to the air. Labat informs us, 
that the Indians prepare an annotto much 
ſuperior to that which is brought to us, 
of a bright ſhining red colour, almoſt 
equal to carmine : De Laet, in his notes 
on Marcgrave's Natural Hiſtory of Bra- 
zil, mentions alſo two kinds of annotto ; 
6ne of a permanent crimſon colour, uſed 
as a fucus, or paint for the face; and 
another, which gives a colour inclining 
more to that of ſafiron. This laſt, which 
is our annotto, he ſuppoſes to be a mix- 
ture of the firſt fort with certain reſi nous 
matters, and with the juice of the root of 
the tiee. Lewis's Notes upon Neumann's 
Cbemiſtry. 

ANNUAL, an epithet applied to any 
thing that returns every years or that 1s 
performed in that ſpace of time. 

ANNUITY, a yearly or annual rent 
or revenue, paid either tor a term of life, 
or of years, or in fee, and for ever. In 
common law, the difference between a 
rent and an annuity, conſiſts in this, 
that rent is payable.out of land ; whereas 
an annuity charges only the perſon of the 
grantor, and that for the recovery of a 
rent, an action lies: whereas for that of 
an annuity, there only lies a writ of an- 
nuity againſt the grantor, his heirs, and 
ſucceſſors. Add to this that annuities 
are never taken for aſſets, as being no 
freeholds in law. ſee INTEREST Simple 
and Compound. 

ANNULAR, in a general ſenſe, im- 
plies ſomething in the form of a ring. 

ANNULAR, in anatomy, an epithet 
applied to ſeveral parts of the human bo- 
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rynx is called the annular cartilage; the 
ligament that encompaſſes the wriſt, and 
ties the bones together, is termed the au- 
nular ligament; and a protuberance of the 
medulla oblongata is ſtiled the annular 
proceſs. 

ANNULAR is alſo a peculiar name 
for the fourth finger. 

ANNULET, in architecture, a ſmall 
ſqare member in the Doric capital, under 
the quarter round. See CaP1TAL. 

ANNULET, is alſo uſcd to imply a 
narrow flat moulding, common to vari- 
ous parts of the columns, particularly 
their baſes, capitals, &c. Vitruvius calls 
it a fillet ; Palladio, a liſtel or cinAure ; 
Scammozzi, a ſupercillium, lift, tinea, 
eye-brow, ſquare, and rabbit. 

ANNULLING, a term fometimes 
uſed for cancelling, or rendering a deed, 
ſentence, &c. void, and of no effect, 

ANNUNCIADES, ſeveral religious 
orders inſtituted in honour of the annun- 
ciation. 

ANNUNCTATION, a feſtival cele- 
brated by the church on the twenty-fifth 
of March, in memory of the annuncia- 
tion, or tidings, brought by the angel 
Gabriel to the Virgin Mary, of the in- 
carnation of Chriſt. 

The feaſt of this annunciation appears 
to be of very great antiquity. It was ob- 
ſerved before the time of the council of 
Trullo, in which there is a cannon for- 
bidding the celebration of all feſtivals in 
Lent, excepting the Lord's day, and the 
feaſt of the annunciation : that we 
may date its original from the ſeventh 
century. - 
ANODYNE, among phyſicians, fig- 
nifies a medicine that mitigates or re- 
moves pain, See ParEGorICs, Ori- 
ATES, and NAarcoTICS. 

ANOMALOUS, in a general ſenſe, is 
applied to whatever 1s * irregular, 
or that deviates from the rule obſerved by 
fimilar things in fimilar caſes. 

ANOMALOUS Pulſe, among phyſi- 
cians, a pulſe whoſe ſtrokes are unequal 
with regard to — 

ANOMALUS Verbs, in grammer, ſuch 
as are irregularly conjugated, or formed in 
a manner different from the general rules. 

ANOMALY, in grammar, an irre- 
gularity or a deviation from the common 
rules. 


apogee ; or an irregularity in the motion 
of a planet, whereby it deviates from the 
aphelion or apogee. Kepler diftinguiſhes 


dy: thus the ſecond cartilage of the la- 


three Kinds of theſe anomalies ; mean, 
- ceccearic, 


ANOMALY, in aſtronomy, the dif-, 
tance of a planet from the aphelion or 
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eccentric, and coequate, or true. Mean | 


Anomaly, in the old aſtronomy, is the 
itance of a planet's mean place from the 
wogee- In the modern aſtronomy, it is 
de time wherein the planet moves from 
its aphelion, to the mean place or point 
of its orbit. 

ANOMALY of the Excentric, or of the 
(enter, in ancient aſtronomy, an arch of 
the zodiac, terminated by the line of the 
whdes, and the line of the mean motion 
of the center. 

ANOMOEANS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſ- 

, the name by which the pure Arians 
vere diſtinguiſhed in the fourch century, 
in contradiſtinction to the Semi-Arians. 
The word is formed from the Greek, 
-, different, diſſimilar: for the pure 
Arians aſſerted, that the Sohn was of a 
nature different from, and in nothing like, 
that of the Father: whereas the Semi- 
Arians acknowledged a likeneſs of nature 
in the Son; and at the ſame time that 
they denied, with the pure Arians, the 
confubſtantialiry of the word. | 

The Semi-Arians condemned the Ano- 
means in the council of Seleucia, and the 
Anomceans in their turn condemned the 
Semi-Arians in the councils of Conſtan- 
tinople and Antioch, erafing the word 
a, like, out of the Formula of Ri- 
mini, and that of Conſtantinople. 

ANONA, in botany, the name of a 
genus of plants, whoſe perianthium is 
compoſed of three cordated, hollowed, | 
and ſharp-pointed leaves; the ſtamina are 
ſcarce viſible ; but the antheræ numerous: 
the fruit is a large — of an oval figure, 
covered with a ſquamoſe punctuated bark: 
the ſeeds are numerous, hard, of an ob- 
long figure, and placed circularly. 

ANONIS, Ref Harrow, in botany, 
the name of a plant, which is accounted 
deterfive, good to open obſtruttions of the 
liver, and to cure the jaundice. Some 
affirm it is a diuretic,” and proper in ſup- 
preſſion of the urine ; but it is at preſent 
rarely uſed. 

ANONYMOUS, ſomething without 
2 name. It is generally applied to ſuch 
books as are publiſhed without the name of 
the author; and to ſuch authors whoſe 
names are unknown. 

ANOREXY, among phyficians, im- 
= a want of appetite, or a loathing of 


It is either an effential diſeaſe,” pro- 
ceeding from a fault in the ſtomach, or 
derived from other diſorders. When it 
5 an original diſeaſe, it generally pro- 
te ds from a voraciouſneſs, and a hard 


Uet ; whence crude and indigeſted hu- 
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mours will ariſe and prevent digeſtion 
which is often known from a ſenſe 
weight in the ſtomach, or from copious 
wind and eructations of various Kinds, 
chiefly the nidorous and acid ; or from a 
nauſca and reaching to vomit. In old 
perſons, when the whole body is feeble, 
it may eed from want of fpirits, or 
the fluids being deſective, or from a 
debility of the contractive force aud mo- 
tions of the ſtomach, whence an univerſal 
decay proceeds. This diforder is often 
a ſympiom of other diſeaſes, particularly 
the acute, as inflammations, aſthma, 
dropſy, hypochondriac paſſion, melan- 
choly, the gout, vomiting, or dyſcutery ; 
or when the, humours are ſo corrupt, and 
the ſpirits oppreſſed in malignant diſeaſes, 
that the faculty of digeſtion is depraved, 
or nature may be ſo buſied in expelling 
another diſeaſe, as to neglect this. In 
the laſt caſe it cannot be cured till the 
diſeaſe itſelf is vanquiſhed. In the ſpous 
taneous anorexy, when the Nomach ig 
loaded with crudities which cauſe reach» 
ing to a yomit, a ſingle emetic will often 
perform a cure, joined to a ſtomachic rey 
medy : but if there 15 no reaching, the 
humours are to be incided and digeſted 
with bitter falts, ſuch as the ſalts of bit» 
ter herbs, tartar vitriolated, arcanum du- 
plicatum, or the like, given in powder 
from a ſcruple to half a dram, ſeveral timey 
in a day; or terra foliata tartari, diſſolved, 
to ſixty drops or more. After this the 
cathartic, compoſed of bitter ingredients, 
or Epſom ſalt may be given. When the 
ſtomach and inteſtines are purged, bitten 
elixirs and tinctures ſhould be uſed, com- 
bined with aromatics, from fifty to ſixty 
drops, or upwards, to reſtorę the tone of 
the ſtomach. Candied ginger, oranges 
peel, or elixir vitrioli, eſpecially when the 
peccant humour is alkalous or bilious, 
may be properly added to the infuſions of 
bitter roots and herbs, with aromatics in 
wine, eſpecially warmwood wine, and the 
like ſtomachic liquors. - When the cruy 
dities of the ſtomach are acid, abſorbenty 
are proper, ſuch as crabs eyes, mother of 
pearl and coral, and then a ſuitable purgg 
of aloetic pills or rhubarb, or a bitter cas 
thartic ſalt. Magneſia alba is likewiſe 
uſeful on this account, being abſorbent 
and uſeſol in the hypochondriac paſſions 
This ſhould be taken for ſome days, from 
fifteen to twenty. grains ; if the doſe be 
enlarged to a dram or two, it will purge 
pretty briſkly. The crudities being gra- 
cuated, bitters and aromatics are proper, 
as well as chalybeates and tinctures of 
Reel ; ſpa waters, and other mineral way 
ders 
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ters of the ſame kind, together with ex- 
erciſe, and now and then a draught of 
generous wine will be found very 2dvan- 
tagenus. Smoaking tobacco frequently is 
hurtful, as well as drinking of drams ; 
the diet. ſhould be regular, and the patient 
"maſt avoid aliments that are hard of di- 
geſtion, fat, or flatulent, and alſo intenſe 
tudes. 

ANT, Fernica, in natural hiftory, the 
name of an inſect, celebrated both for its 
induſtry and economy, | The fight of 
ants is really very inſtructive. They are 
a little people, united like the bees, in a 
republic governed by its own laws and 
politics. They have a kind of oblong 
city, givided into various ſtreets, that ter- 
minate at different magazines. Some of 
the ants conſolidate the earth, and pre- 
vent its falling in, by a ſurſace of glue, 
with which they incruſt it. Thoſe which 
we commonly fee, amaſs ſeveral ſplinters 
of wood, which they draw over the tops 
of the ſtrects, and uſe them as rafters to 
ſaftain the roof; and acroſs theſe they 
lay another rank of ſplinters, and cover 
them with a heap of dry ruthes, graſs, 
and {traw. which they ratte with a double 
Nope, to turn the current of the water 
from the magazines; ſome of which ate 
appropriated to receive' their proviſions, 
and in the others they depoſit their eggs, 
and the worms that proceed from them. 
As to their proviſions, they take vp with 
every thing eatable, and are indefatrgable 
in bringing home their ſupplies. You 
may ſee one Toaded with the kernel of 
ſome fruit, another bends under the 
weight of a dead gnat. Sometimes ſeve- 
ral of them are at work on the ,carcaſe 
of a May-flv, or ſome other inſect. What 
cannot/ be removed, they eat on the ſpot, 
and carry bome all that is capable of be- 
ing preſerved. The whole ſociety is not 
perinitted to make excurſions at random: 
ſome are detached, as ſcouts, to get in- 
- telligence ; and, according to the tidings 
they bring, all the community are upon 
the march, either to attack a ripe pear, a. 
cake of ſugar, or a jar of fweet-meats ; 
and, in order to come to this jar, they 
leave the garden, and aſcend the houſe; 
there they find this mine of ſugar, this 
rich Peru of ſwrets, that opens all its 
treaſures to their view. But their march 
to it, as well as their return from it, is 
under ſome regvlat'on : the whole band 
is ordered to aſſemble and move in the 
fame tract: bat the injunction is not ex- 
ecouicd with much ſeverity, and they have 
Liberty to expatiate When they have an 
opportunity of ſpringing any game in the | 
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country. The green vermin that make 2p 
infinite waſte among flowers, and cockle 
the leaves of the peach and pear-trees, 
are ſurrounded with a glve,” or kind of 
honey, which is fought for by the ang 
with great avidity ; but they are not fol. 
Iicitious either for the fleth of theſe crea. 
tures, or for any part of the plant. These 
are the vermin who are the authors of a! 
that deſtruction to our trees, which is 
falſely imputed} to the ants, and draws 
upon them a very unjuſt and cruet perſe- 
cut ion. 

The ants hating paſſed the ſummer in 
a conſtant employment and fatigue, thut 
themſ-tves up in the winter, and enjoy 
the fruits of their labour in peace; how. 
ever, it is very. probable, they eat but 
little in that ſeaſon, and are either be- 
numbed, or buried in Hlerp, like a mul- 
titude of other inſeets; and therefore 
their induſtry in ſtaring vp provifions, is 
not fo much intended to guard againlt the 
winter, as to provide during the harveſt, 
a neceſſary ſuſtenance tor their | young, 
They nouriſh them, as ſoon as they leave 
the egg, with an aſhduny that employs 
the whole nation; and the care of their 
hitle- progeny,»cas-rteemed a matter of 
importance « all the fiatr. When the 
young quit the egg, they are little worms, 
no longer than common grains of ſand, 
and after they have for ſome time re- 
ceived their aliment, which is brought to 
them in common, and d'fributed in equal 
proportions, they ſpin a thread, and wrap 
themſclves up in a white web, and ſome- 
times in one that is yellow: at which pe- 
riod they ccafe to cat, and become au- 
relias. In this. ſtate ſome pleople fancy 
they are the eggs of ants, when in re 
ality they are the nymphs, out of whole 
ruins the new piſmires arc to riſe. Though 
the young diſcontinue their cating, their 
nurture ſtill proves, very fatiguing to their 
parents. Theſe have generally ſeveral 
apartments, and remove their young from 
the nurſery to ſome other manſion they 
intend to ꝓcople. They either raiſe the 
aurelias .towards the ſurface of the earth, 
or fink them to a diſtance from it, in pro- 
portion as the ſeaſon is either warm or 
cold, rainy, or dry. They raiſe them 
when the weather proves ſerene, or when 
a long drought is ſucceeded by gentle 
dews ; but, at the approach of night and 
cold, or the app-arance_ of ſhowers, they 
claſp their beloved charge in their arms, 
and deſcend with them to ſuch a depth, 
that one muſt then dig above a foot into 
the earth before thoſe aurclias can be diſ- 
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ANT-EATER, in natural hiſtory, 
the name of an American quadruped that 
lues upon ants. This creature is as long 
and as tall as a middle-fized dog. When 
he has found a neſt of ants, he opens 
the upper part of it with his claws, that 
he may have room to put in his ſnout, 
and long flender tongue. This is be- 
ſmeared with a ſlimy liquor, and is ſoon 
covered with ants, when he draws it in- 
to his mouth and ſwallows them. He 
repeats this practice, as long as they will 
run into the ſame ſnare. 

ANT-HILLS, in huſbandry, little 
hillocs of earth which the ants throw up 
for their habitation for the breeding their 


oy 

Wo young. They are a very great miſchief 
ut to dry paſtures, not only by waſting ſo 
e- much land as they cover, but by hinder- 
JT ing the ſcythe in mowing the graſs, and 
re yielding a poor hungry food pernicious to 
is cattle. 

he Human dung deftroys them moſt ef- 
lt ſectually, as is proved by experiment; 
8 for it will kill great numbers of them, 
re and drive all the reſt away, if only a 
ys ſmall quantity of it be put into their 
ir hills, 

of ANTA, in natural hiſtory, the name 
i of an animal common in Brazil, and cal- 
5 led tapierete. It is as large as a calf, but 


reſembles a hog in ſhape, eſpecially the 
head, which terminates in a point in the 
upper part. It has a proboſcis over the 
mouth, which it can contract or extend 
at pleaſure. It has no tail; and the ſkin 
is hard : and, while the animal is young, 
it is covered with ſhort hair of a darkith 
colour, variegated with white ſpots ; but 
when it has done growing, the colour is 
yellow, and without ſpots. It feeds 
chiefly in the night, on graſs, ſugar-canes, 
tabbages, and the like. The fleſh has a 
taſte like beef, but not very agreeable. 
The Indians make a ſoft of helmet of 
| their ſkins, which cannot be penetrated 
| without an arrow. 

ANTAGONIST Muſcles, in anatomy, 
thoſe muſcles which have oppoſite func- 
tions, as flexors and extenſors, abductors, 
and adductors, &c. a 

ANTARCTIC, ſomething oppoſite to 
8 Bear, a conſtellation near the north 

e. 

ANTARCTIC Circle, in geography 
and aftronomy, a ſmall circle of the 
ſphere, 239. 33'. diftant from the ſouth 
pole 


ANTARCTIC Pele, the ſame with 
ſouth pole. See SPHERE. 
ANTARES, in aſtronomy, the name 


—_ 


ANTS 


alſo the ſcorpion's heart. Its longitude 
is 69. 13'. 14”. off Sagittarius; and its la- 
titude 4. 31'. 26". 8. 

ANTECEDENT, in a general ſenſe, 
ſomething that goes before another, ei- 
ther with regard to time or place. 

ANTECEDENT, in grammar, the 
word to which the relative refers. Thus 
in the ſentence, © The book that we 
© read.” the word book is the antecedent. 

ANTECEDENT, in mathematics, the 
firſt of two terms in à ratio, being that 
which is compared to the other. Thus in 
the ratio of x to y, & is the antecedent. 
See RA r 10. 

ANTECEDENT Siga, among phy- 
ficians, ſuch figns as are obſerved before 
a diſtemper is formed ſufficiently to be re- 
duced to any particular claſs. Thus 2 
bad diſpoſition of the blood is an antece- 
dent fign, becauſe it precedes an infinite 
number of diſeaſes. 

ANTECEDENCE, Antecedentia, in 
aſtronomy, an apparent motion towards the 
weſt, or contrary tothe order of the figns. 

ANTECHAMBER in architecture, the 
chamber that leads to the chief apartment. 

ANTEDATE, in law, a ſpurious or 
falſe date, prior to the true date of any 
writing. 

ANTEDILUVIAN, in a general ſenſe, 
implies ſomething that exiſted before the 
"75 Lee 

It does not appear that either Adam or 
his deſcendants before the flood, had 
much knowledge of what is now called 
philoſophy, either natural, or moral, eſ- 
pecially the former. We find honeſt la- 
borious men before the flood, who ap- 
plied themſelves to agriculture, preſerved 
their primitive tpaditions, tended their 
flocks, and retained a true knowledge of 
God; but were no philoſophers : wherefore 
it is in vain to ſeek the origin and riſe of 
philoſophy in the time preceding the flood. 

ANTEDILUVIAN Philsſophy, the 
philoſophy of the patriarchs before the 
deluge. 

ANTEDILUVIAN Vina, the earth 
as it exiſted before the deluge. 

* ANTEGO, or ANTIGUA, one 
of the Caribbee iſlands inhabited by the 
Engliſh, about fixty miles in circumfe- 
rence, containing five ' pariſhes, four of 
which are towns, viz. St. John's Town, 
the capital, Falmouth, Parham, and 
Bridge-Town. The name of the remain- 
ing pariſh is St. Peter's. In 1707, it was 
ſaid to contain eight thouſand whites and 
twenty-four thouſand blacks. The inha- 
bitants make about fixteen thouſand hogſ- 


of a ſtar of the fuſt magnitude, called 


heads of ſugar _ year, but not * 
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Yo much rum, and plant but very little 
tobacco. Their chief inconvenicnce is 
the want of water, which cbl:ges them to 
fave as much rain-water as thry can, and 
to fetch freth water from the other iſlanus. 
There are ſeveral good harbours, but 
dangerous to ſail into without a pilot, on 


" account of the rocks. There were fome 


Eng!ith families ſettled here fo early as 
I536; but they did net make any figure 
will 1680 .In 1736, the Negroes deſigned 
to riſe and make themſelves maſters of it, 
which would have been effected, if the 
plot had not been_timely diſcovered. Ma- 
ny of the ring-leaders were puniſhed with 


> death in different manners The wea- 


ther is hotter here than at Barbadocs, 
and the foil is ſandy ; however they have 
the ſame animals as in the other ulands, 
with very great plenty of fowl and black 
cattle ; and wild cinnamon grows in the 
lower parts of the iſland. Long. 62. 5. 
W. Lat. 17. 30. N. 

ANTELOPE, in natural hiſtory, an 
animal called, by Latin avthors, gazelia 
Africana, and thought by ſome to be the 
ſame as the Lybian goat. The antelope 
is very ſwift; has a white belly, and the 
reſt of the body of a fallow colour; the 
white and the fallow on the fides are 
ere by a black ſtripe; the eyes are 

lack, the ears large, the tail blackiſh, 
and a ftripe a little more brown, than the 
reſt of the hair deſcending from the eye 


down to the muzzle. He is about the 


ze of a roe-buck, and his hair very 
ſhort. Under the hair the ſkin is black 
and mining, though in ſome it is greyiſh, 
The ears are.large and bald within, where 
the ſkin is black, like poliſhed ebony. 
The eyes are black and large ; and the 
Horns are likewiſe black, ſtriped croſs- 
ways. They are about fifteen inches 
long, and near an inch diameter at the 
bottom. They are ſharp at the points, 
and pretty ftraight, though they turn a 
little outwards in ſome places, and in 
others inwards. The horns of the male 
are bent a little more back than thoſe of 
the female, which are very round; but 


thoſe of the male are a little flattiſh. 
ANTEPENULTIMA, in grammar, | 


the third ſyllable of a word from the end, 
or the laſt ſyllable but two. 

ANTHEM, a church ſong, confiſting 
of - ſome paſſages of ſcripture ſet to ſo- 
lemn mufic. 


ANTHERZ, in botany, the ſmall 


roundiſh or oblong bodies on the tops of 


the ſtamina of plants. See STAMINA, 


ers; or a collection of beautiful patſages 
From famous authors, 


ANTHOLOGY, a diſcourſe on flow- 


r 


Ft. ANTHON T's Fire, a name ſome. 
times given to the eryſipelas. Sec Exy- 
SIPEL AS. 

ANTHORA, yellow helmet flower 
counterpoiſon monks-hood, or wholeſome 
wolfsbane, in botany, the name of 2 
plant. It is diftinguithed from the other 
aconites or woltshanes by the leaves nor 
being gloiſy, by their Vice cut quite 
down to the pedicle, and by the ſegments 
being very narrow, and of nearly the 
ſame width from end to end. ” 

ANTHROPOMORPHITES, a ſea of 
heretics, fo denominated from the Greek, 
hign:fying man, and ſhape ; for taking 
every thing ſpoken in ſcripture of God in 
a literal ſenſc, particularly that paſſage 
in Genefis, in which it is ſaid, that Ged 
made man after his own image, imagined 
him to be in the ſhape of a man, having 
real hands, fret, &c. 

ANTICHRIST, among eccleſiaſtical 
writers, a great adverſary of Chriſtianity, 
who is to appear upon carth before the 
end of the world. 

ANTICOR, in farriery, an inflam» 
mation of a horſe's throat, being the ſame 
with the quiney jn the human ſpecies. 

ANTIDOTE, among phyhcians, a 
remedy againſt peſtilent:al diſeaſes, It 
alſo ſigniſies a medicine which prevents 
the ill effects of poiſon. 

ANTIENT, or ANCIENT, a term 
applicd to things that exiſted long ago. 

ANTIENT, in a military ſenſe, im- 
plies the enſign or colours. 

ANTIENT, in naval affairs, the flag 
carried at the ftern of a ſhip. 

ANTIMONARCHICAL, a name 
given to whatever oppoſes monarchical go 
vernment. 

ANTIMONY, in natural hiftory, a 
blackiſh mineral ſubſtance, ſtaining the 
hands, full of long, ſhining, needle-like 


Ariæ, hard, brittle, and confiderably hea» - 


vy. It is found in different parts of Eu- 
rope, as Bohemia, Saxony, Tranſylvania, 
Hungary, and France, commonly 1n 
mines by itſelf, intermixed with earthy or 
ſtony matters. Sometimes it is blended 
with the richer ores of ſilver, and rendets 
the extraction of that metal difficult; anti- 
mony volatilizing a part of the filver, ot, 
in the language of the miners, robbing the 
ore. Antimony is ſeparated from its natu- 
ral impurities by fuſion in an earthen pot, 
whoſe bottom is perforated with a number 
of holes; the fluid antimony paſſing 
through, whilſt the infuſible matters re- 
main behind. Antimony has been by 
many eſteemed a poiſon. In 1566, 163 
uſe was protiibited in France by an —_ 


NO I 


A 
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of parliament ; and in 1609, one Beſnier 
was expelled from the faculty for hav.ng 
given it. The edict was repealed in 1650; 
2utimony having a few years before been 
received into the number of purgatives. In 
1668, a new edi& came forth, prohibiting 
its being uſed by any one but the doctors 
of the faculty. Others again have bern 
extravagantly fond of it, and aſcribed to it 
extraordinary virtues, as Alexander Van 
Shuten, Glauber, and Fahr: Bail Va- 
lentine ranks it among the wonders of the 
world, and places it in a triumphal car. 
Thus much is certain, that antimony, in 
its crude ſtate, is not a porſon, but a me- 
dicine of great efficacy ; an excellent reſol- 
rent and pur tier of the juices, if given 
from four grains to half a dram, along 
with abſorbents : that it is capable of being 
rendered, by various operations and additi- 
ons, either truly poiſonous, or more medi- 
cinal than in its crude ſtate : that its moſt 
virulent preparations may, by flight ma- 
nagements, be made ſalutary ; andits moſt 
ſalutary ones virubnt. Aanttmony is not 


a pure ſemimetal, but a ſulphurated ſemi- 


metal. The ſulphur of antimony, purified 
from the metallic part, is periectly the 
fame with the common brimftone of the 


ſhops, poſſeſſing the ſame properties, and 


anſwering the ſame uſes. As gold 1s the 
only metal (platina excepted) that totally 
refits antimony or its folphur, this mineral 
has been called by the chymiſts ba/neum 


„Ee. 
Metallic bodies ſeparated by fuſion, or 
dry precipitation, are commonly called 
Reguli, eſpecially when brittle. The 
metallic part of antimpny, in particular, 1s 
diſtinguiſhed by no other name than that of 
zegulus of antimony. 

Pure regulus of antimony, is a bright 
ſemimeta], reſcmbling tin or duſky filver; 
without any thing of the bluith caſt of zinc, 
or the yellowiſh one of biſmuth. It is one 
of the- lighteſt of the metallic bodies, 
(about ſeven times fpecifically heaver than 


water, moderately hard, entirely brittle, 


and of a ſparkling plated textnre.) In a 
fire not very ſtrong, it ſmokes copiouſly, 
and by degrees totally evaporates : by a 
gentler fire, continued for ſome time, it 
is changed into a whitith calx; which, on 
raiſing the heat, melts into a yellowiſh or 
reddiſh glaſs. Melted with filver, or 
the malleable metals, it renders them hard 
and brittle. It deſtroys the magnet'c 
power of jron, which other metallic bo- 
dies only weaken in proportion to their 
quantity. It does not amalgamate, or 


not without great difficulty, with mercury: 
> 


ſlius Proms balneum regis, lupus, ultimus ju- , 


& #7 


if a mixture of it with filver and copper be 
reduced into fine powder, even thoſe me- 
tals will not, in that ſtate, be acted upon 


by mercury. In the human body it acts 
as a virulent emetic and cathariic ; and 
impregnates vegetable agids, as vinegar 


and acid wines, with thoſe virtues, almoſt 


inexhauſtibly. By ſulphur, and by calci- 
nation with nitre, its malignity is abated, 
and its emetic power changed into a dla- 
phoretic one. As ſoon as it is reſtored to 
it pure metallic ſtate, it reſumes its virus 
lence ; which may be again cettroyed, and 
again reſtored, and almoſt infinitely 
varied. 

Preparations of ANTIMONY. The 
preparations of antimony are numerous. 
Lemery, in his Treatife on Antimony, 
deſcribes no lefs than two hundred ; among 


which there are many good, and many 


uſeleſs ones. That gentleman was an ex- 
cellent chemiſt, but an unhappy philoſo- 
pher : we may depend on his operations, 
but we ſhould diſtruſt his theory. With 
regard to the antimonials, the greater num- 
ber even of the common preparations are 
unneceſſary; many of them dittering little 
from one another, and all of them being 
either emetic or diaphoretic. 
rations of antimony map be ranged, accord- 
Ing to thie general operations by which 
they are produced, under four heads; 
thoſe obtained by folution, by diſtillation, 
by ſublimation, and by calcination. 

All the antimantial fulphurs are emetic 
and cathartic : thoſe which precipitate firſt 
are much more ſtrongly ſo than the powder 
which falls lait ; the laft precipitates, - if 
they prove emetie once or twice, ceafe to 
have that effect upon continuing their uſe, 
and act chiefly as diaphoretics ;- and hence 


are greatly to be preferred to the firſt, 


Butter of ANTIMON Y .-For diffoly- 
ing the regulus of antimony without the 
ſulphur, the moſt concentrated ſpirit of 
ſalt, or aqua regis, is neceſſary. For ob- 
taining the ſolution in ſpirit of ſalt, mercu- 
ry ſuplimate and powdered antimany are 
mixed together, and digeſted ina glaſy-re- 
tort placed in ſand : the marine acid in 
the ſublimate forſakes the mercury, and 
corrodes or diſſolves the antimonial regu- 
lus ; whilit the mercury of the ſublimate 
unites with the antimonial ſulphur. Bur 
the ſolution” of the regulus, thus effected, 
cannot be commodiouſly ſeparated from the 
other matter but by diſtillation : on in- 
creafing the fire,. the regulus ariſes, diſ- 
folved 1n the concentrated acid not in a 
liquid form, but in that of a thick unctu- 


ous ſubſtance, like butter; hence called 
butter of antimony. The butter liquiſies 
| 2 by 


The prepa- 
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heat; and requires the cautious applica- 
tion of a live coal to melt it down from 
the neck of the retort. By rectification or 
expoſure to the air, it becomes fluid, but 
ſtill retains the name of butter. The ad- 
dition of water, either in its thick or fluid 
ſtate, by diluting the acid, precipitates the 
regulus diffolved in it. The proportions of 
ſublimate andantimony commonly employ- 
ed, are three parts of the former t6 one of 
The latter. 
Flawers of ANTIMONY are prepared 
by ſubliming either the crude antimony, or 
the regulus, with a number of aludels; the 
fire being kept up ſtrong, and a blaſt of air 
impelled occaſionally by a pair of bellows 
upon the matter in the ſubliming pot, to 
promote its evaporation. The antimonial 
flowers are in general of great activity, 
and though recommended by ſome as arca- 
na in particular diſorders, require to be 
uſed with great caution. 

Cinnabar of ANTIMONY.—Afier the 
diſtillation of butrer of antimony, the mer- 
cury and the ſulphur, — in the in- 
gredients made uſe of ſor that proceſs, re- 
main behind in the retort. This com- 
pound appears of a black colour; urged 
with a ſtronger fire than that which ele- 
vated the butter, it ſublimes into a red 
maſs, called cinnabar of antimony. This 
cinnabar has been by many preferred to the 

common factitious cinnabar, but on no juſt 
foundation : they both confiſt of mercu 
combined with ſulphur ; and the only dif. 
ference betwixt them is, that the antimo- 
nial cinnabar contains ſomewhat more ſul- 
phur than the other, and hence appears of 
a darker colour. 

Glaſs of ANTIMONY.—This is chief- 
ly prepared by ſome particular perſons at 
22 and Rouen, who have furnaces 
contrived on purpoſe for calcining large 
quantities of antimony with little expence 
of fuel. The glaſs may be eaſily made, by 
urging the calx in a crucible with a ſtrong 
fire, and throwing in, towards the end, a 
little crude antimony or ſulphur. When 
the vitrification is completed, the glaſs is 
poured on a copper plate, or on a flat ſtone. 
The glaſs of antimony is uſed only for 
making other emetic preparations, as the 
emetic wine, &c. 

Hepar ANTIMONII, liver of antimo- 
ny.— Equal parts of crude antimony and 
nit re mixed together, ſet on fire and ſuf- 
ered to deflagrate in an iron mortar, which 
may be covered with a perforated plate, or 
injected by degrees into an ignited eruci- 
ble, yield a hver-coloured maſs, called 
hepar antimonii, which pulverized and 


edulcorated with water is named crocus 


F 


metallorum. Two, three, or even one 
grain of either of theſe preparations occa- 
fion violent anxieties and vomitings z 
though a dog will bear a dram, and a horſe 
a whole ounce, without being apparently 
any otherwiſe affected than in having the 
alvine diſcharge increaſed. The emetic 
wine, emetic tartar, and other medicines 
made from the glaſs, may alſo be made 
from the crocus. 

Diaphoretic ANTIMONY.---One part 
of antimony and two and a halfor three of 
nitre, mixed together and deflagrated, 
yield a calx void of allemetic power, called 
diaphoretic antimony. | 

Regulus of ANTIMONY.----The fim- 
ple regulus of antimony is commonly pre- 
pared from equal parts ef antimony, nitre, 
and tartar, mixed together and injected into 
a red hot crucible: when the whole is 
thrown in, the crucible is to be covered, a 
ſtrong fire kept up for a quarter of an hour, 
and the matter poured out into a conical 
mould, previouſly warmed and rubbed with 
greaſe. The yield of regulus will be lar- 
ger, if the quantity of nitre is diminiſhed; 
or if the nitre and tartar are deflagrated 
together, in the proportion of one part of 
the former or two of the latter, before 
their mixture with the antimony. The 
ſalts are reduced by the deflagration into a 
black alkaline coal ; this 1s the ſubſtance 
commonly uſed by the chemiſts for pro- 
moting the fuſion of metallic calces, and 
reviving them into their metallic form, 
and hence is diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
black flux. Some have been accuſtomed to 
ſave the expence of nitre, by taking pot- 
aſh or other alkaline ſalts : the regulus is 
in both caſes the ſame. When the matter 
is grown cold, the ſcoriæ found on the 
ſurface are knocked off, the regulus reduc- 
ed into coarſe powder, melted in a freſh 
crucible, and aboutwne fourth its weight 
of purified nitre injected upon it; this de- 
puration may be twice or thrice repeated 


ſcoria become ſemitranſparent and of an 
amber colour. 

Martial Regulus of ANTIMONT.— 
This preparation is obtained very commo- 
diouſly from four parts of powdered anti- 
mony, two parts of iron nails or wire, and 
one part of nitre. The iron, made red- 
hot in a crucible, ſoon melts upon adding 
the antimony ; after which the nitre is to 
be injected, the crucible covered, and the 
matter when brought into thin fuſion, pour- 
ed expedit:ouſly into a warm greaſed cone. 
The regulus freed from the ſcoriz, 1s to be 


| melted afreſh, with about one fourth its 


weight of nitre; and this purification, if 
necellary, 


with ſmaller proportions of nitre, till the 
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necefary, repeated. If the regulus retains 
any ſupertuous iron, it will look greyiſh, 
pong) prove hard to break, and dithicult 
of fuhon: in fuch cate, the ſcorication 
of all the iron, by means of nitre, would 
be a tedious work; but the addition of a 
lirle crude antimony, or common ſulphur, 
will abſorb it at once ; and the injection 
of nitre will now toon complete the puri- 
keation, and render the regulus of a ſpark- 
ling white colour, The ſcoriæ are yellow 
and ſemitranſparent like amber; if the 
quantity of nitre has not been too large, 
they prove an exceſſively ſtrong fiery alka- 
i, dittinguithed by the name of nitrum 
cauſticum. The yellow ſcoriæ, which 
ſeparate in the depuration of the ſimple re- 
gulus with nitre, are likewiſe alkaline, but 
want the cauſticity of theſe : the ſcoriæ 
produced from the martial regulus, by cal- 
cination with tartar, take fire on being 
expoſed to the air. If either regulus, after 
due purification, be haſtily poured into the 
mould whilſt in excceding thin fuſion, and 
if the quantity of ſcoriæ covering the ſur- 
face is confiderable, the regulus, when 
grown cold, exhibits the appearance of a 
far upon the top. For producing this ap- 
pearance, there is no occaſion for any par- 
ticular ſort of antimony, or any particular 
iron, or any particular conſtellation, or 
ſeaſon, or weather, as many have idly 
imagined ; the whole depending upon the 
circumſtance abovementianed. . 

The fimple regulus 1s caſt into cups, 
which, like thote made from the glaſs, 
communicate an emetic quality to wines; 
and into pills, like ſhot, which prove ſtrong- 
ly purgative, and do not loſe their virtue 
in paſſing through the body ; whence their 
name pilulæ perpetuæ. 

Tincture of ANTIMONY— There are 
various tinctures of antimony, which ſome 
have ſondly imagined to participate of ſo- 
lar, venereal, antimonial, and other im- 
pregnat ions. They appear to be all no 
other than ſimple alkaline tinctures; their 
colour proceeding from the only matter of 
the ſpirit of wine, heightened by the cauſ- 
tic alkali, Spirit of wine confiſts of an 
oil highly attenuated and combined with 
water into one ſeemingly homogene li- 
quor: if the moſt highly rectified ſpirit, 
which exhibits no mark of any phlegm, 
be employed for making theſe tinctures, it 
wil now yield in diſtillation a good quanti- 
ty of water ; the oil, before combined with 
that water, having been abſorbed by the alka- 
Ii. If cauſtic alkaline ſalt, alone, be poured 
hat into rectified ſpirit, and the mixture 
digeſted for ſome time, a tincture will be 
obtained, not diſtinguiſhable from the an- 
kmonijal, If ſulphur be added in either 
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| caſe, the tingure will receive a confiderge 


ble taſte and imell from that ingredient. 

ANTINOMIANS, in ecckftaftil hiſ- 
tory, certain heretics, who firſt appeared 
in the year 1535. They were fo called, 
becauſe from rejecting the law, as of no 
ute under the Goſpel diſpenſation. They. 
held, that good works do not further, nor 
evil hinder, ſalvation ; that God never 
chaſtiſes any land for their fins ; that mur- 
der, adultery, drunkennefs, and the like, 
are no fins in the children of God; that 
an hypocrite may have al! the graces that 
were in Adam before his fall, &c. 

* ANTIOPE, in fabulous hiſtory, was 
the wife of Lycus, king of Thebes, who 
being deflowered by Jupiter in the form of 
a ſatyr, brought forth Amphion and Ze- 
thus. Another Antiope was queen of the 
Amazons, and with the aſſiſtance of the 
Scythians, invaded the Athenians, but was 
vanquiſhed by Theſeus. 

ANTIPARALLELS, in geometry. 
Sec Covnr. 

ANTIPATHY, ' a natural averſion of 
one body to another, the oppoſite to ſym- 
pathy. 

ANTIPHRASIS, in rhetoric, a figure, 
by which, in ſaying one thing, we mean 
the contrary, See IRoN . 

ANTIPODES, in geography, a name 
given to thoſe inhabitants of the globe that 
live diametrically oppoſite to each other. 
The antipodes lie under oppoſite meridians 
and oppoſite parallels ; in the ſame degree 
of latitude, but of oppoſite denominations, 
one being north, and the other ſouth. 
They have nearly the ſame degree of heat 
and cold, days and nights of equal length. 
But in oppoſite ſeaſons, it is noon to one, 
when midaight tothe other; and the long- 
eſt day with the one, is the ſhorteſt wich 
the other. We have ſaid the antipodes 
have nearly the ſame degree of heat and 
cold, not abſolutely the ſame of neceflty : 
becauſe, firſt, there are many accidents ts 
modify the action of the ſolar heat; fs 
that people fituated in the ſame climate, 
have not the ſame temperature of air. This 
may, in general, be accounted for by the 
interpoſition of mountains, the nearneſs or 
diſtance of the ſea, the winds, &c. Second- 
ly, the ſun is not throughout the whole 

car at the ſame diſtance from the earth ; 
it is ſenſibly at à greater diſtance im the 
month of - June, than in January; from 
whence it follows, that confideratis confide- 
randis, our ſummer in England is not ſo 
hot as that of our antipodes, and our win- 
ter leſs cold. Nay, ice is found in the 
ſeas of the ſouthern hemiſphere, at a much 
leſs diftance from the equator, than in * 
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efthe northern hemiſphere. The horizon 
of one place being go degrees diſtant. from 
the zenith of the other, it follows, that 
the antipodes have the ſame horizon ; it 
follows alſo, that when the fun riſes to 
the one, he ſets to the other. The anti- 
ents in general, treated this opinion with 
the higheſt contempt ; never being able to 
conceive how men and trees could ſubſiſt 
ſuſpended in the air with their feet upwards; 
for ſo they apprehended they muſt be in 
the other "hemiſphere. They never re- 
flected that theſe terms, upwards and down- 
wards, are merely relative; and fignify 
only nearer to, or farther from, the center 
of the earth, the common center to which 
all heavy bodies gravitate ; and that, there- 
fore, our antipodes have not their feet up- 
wards and head downwards any more than 
ourtelves ; becauſe they, like us, have their 
feet nearer the center of the earth, and 
their heads further from it. To have the 
head downwards. and feet upwards, is to 
place the body in a direction of gravity 
rending from the feet to the head; but 
this cannot be ſuppoſed with regard to the 
antipodes ; for they, like us, tend towards 
the center of the earth, in a direction from 
head to foot. We have conſidered the 
antipodes here as being placed diametrically 
oppoſite on the terreſtrial globe; to that a 
perpendicular or vertical line being drawn 
through any place whatever, and which 
coniequently paſſes through the zenith of 
that place, the oppoſite part on the ſurface 
of the globe, which this vertical line con- 
tinved would cut, is the fituation of the 
antipodes to that place: this depends on a 
ſappofition of the carth's being a perfect 
ſpere ; for if the earth be not a perfect 
ſphere, but an oblate or prolate ſpheroid, 
there are no reciprocal antipodes : that is, 
for inſtance, if a line be drawn through 
the zenith of London, and center of that 
city, which is in the northern hemiſphere, 
this line would cut the ſouthern hemiſphere 
in a point which will be diameteically op- 
poſite to London; but London then will 
not be the antipodes to this place, Thus 
the reciprocal equality of firvation, latitude, 
day and night, in the oppofite hemi- 
ſpheres at fix months diſtance, and all that 
we are vſed to include in the idea of anti- 
podes, 2s inſeparable from it, 1s no longer 
ſo; and muſt alter, in proportion as the 
figure cf the earth deviates from a true 
ſphere. A lirtle attention will convince 

5 of this. What we have advanced is 
founded on this pofit.on, that the ſphere, 
or, to render the theory more ſimple, the 
circle, is the only regolar figore which all 
diametrical lincs drawn threugh the center 
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cut at right angles: therefore, in 

figure terminated by another kind of curve, 
to inſtance in the ellipfis, the perpendicu- 
lar drawn to one of its foci, or to its tag» 
gent, except the two axes which correſpond 
to the polar line, or a diameter drawn at 
the equator, will not paſs through the cen- 
ter, nor cut the oppoſite part of the ellipfis 
at right angles; therefore the nadir of 
Paris or London is not the zenith of their 
reſpective antipodes. So if, in the center 
of London or Paris, a perpendicular co. 
lumn were erected, and another in their 
reſpective antipodes, it would not make 
the ſame right line, but would form an an- 
gle more or leſs acute, in proportion as the 
ellipfis departed more or leſs from a circle ; 
and, conſequently, the Jatitude, days, 
nights, ſeaſons, &c, would alter in the 
ſame proportion. Places fituated under 
either pole, or on the equator, are excepted 
for the reaſon we have before ſuggeſted ; 
becauſe, in the former caſe, it is one of the 
axeʒ of the ellipſis that joins both foci, and 
in the laiter it is always a circle, the other 
axis of which is. the diamer of the elliphs ; 
the ſpheroid, however oblate or prolate, 
being always ſuppoſed to reſult from the re- 
volution of the elliptical meridian round 


the axis of the world, See Hiſtory Arad. 
1741. . 
ANTIPTOPSIS, in rhetoric, a figure 


which puts one caſe for another. 
ANTIQUARIAN Scciety.--- A fociety 
of antiquaries was formed in the city of 
London, 1580, by ſome of the moſt 
learned men in the kingdom; but, hay- 
ing been frequently interrupted and dif- 
continued, very little can be ſaid concern» 
ing it till 1717, when it was again revive 
ed by a number of gentlemen, ftud:ous 
of antiquity in general, but more parti- 
cularly deſirous to obtain all poſſible knows 
ledge of the antiquities of their 'own 
country. With this view they agreed to 
meet one evening in every week under 
certain regulations; they encouraged cor- 
reſpondencies with all parts of the king» 
dom; they ſubſcribed an annual fom to 
defray the expence of engraving on cop- 
per-plates, what ſhould be thought de- 
ſerving to be fo preſerved, and limited 
their number to 100. And in this man- 
ner they continued their weekly meeting 
with great reputation. till his majeſty 
king George II. was graciouſly pleaſed to 
grant them a royal charter of incorpora- 
tion, dated November 2, 1751; and to 
declare himſelf their foander and patron. 
Under this charter they became a body 
corporate, by the name of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London, with a * to 
VS 
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have and uſe a common ſeal, to ſue and 
de ſacd, and to take, hold, and enjoy by 
purchaſe, gift, or otherwiſe, any lands, 
tenements, or hereditaments, not exceed- 
ing in the whole one thouſand pounds per 
annum. And it is therein directed, that 
the council of the ſaid ſociety ſhall at all 
times conſiſt of twenty-one perſons, the 
preſident, for the time being, always to 
be one: and Martin Folkes, Efq. was by 
charter appointed the firſt_ prefident ; and 
alſo twenty other perſons therein named 
to be the firſt council, empowering them, 
within two months from the date thereof, 
to nominate, chooſe, and admit, as fel- 
lows of the ſaid ſociety, ſuch perſons as 
ſhould excel in the knowledge of the an- 
tiquities and hiſtory of this and other na- 
tions, and be eminent for p.ety, virtue, 
integrity, and loyalty. This firtt preſi- 
dent and council were to continue till the 
23d day of April next enſuing, on which 
day, in eyery year hereafter, the council 
and fellows aſſembled ro nominate and 
ele a prefident and council for the enſu- 
ing year; and it was particularly direct- 
ed that eleven of the former council 


+ ſhould be continued, and ten other perſons 


choſen out of the members of the fociety ; 
ten and no more of the council being to 
be changed annually. The prefident 1s 
empowered to nominate four perſons of 
the council to be his deputies, and ſupply 
his place in caſe of ſickneſs or abſence ; 
and the preſident, council, fellows, or 
any twenty-one or more, are empowered 
to make ſtatutes, rules, orders, and bye- 
laws, for the government and direction 
of the ſaid ſociety, their eſtates, goods, 
&c. and for the admiſſion and amoval of 
all and every the members and officers 


thereof, And the prefident, council, and 


fellows, may at any time appoint trea- 
ſurers, ſecretaries, and clerks, may have 
and employ one ſerjeant at mace, any 
ſuch other ſervants as they think neceſ- 
ſary. And laſtly, if at any time abuſes 
or differences ſhould ariſe, the archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, the lord chancellor, 
or keeper of the great ſeal, and the lord 
privy ſeal, and the two ſecretaries of ſtate 
for the time being, were appointed viſi- 
tors, with the full power for any three of 
them to compoſe and redreſs ſuch dilfer- 
ences and abuſes : provifion is alſo made 
to fill up any vacancies: that ſhould hap- 
pen by the death of the preſident or an 

of the council. On the receipt of this 
charter, the firſt preſident and council 
nominated and admitted, by a writing 
dated the 14th- of November 1751, all 
the former members, together with ſome 
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| others, in the whole one hundred and 


twenty-one, to be* fellows of the ſaid 
Soctety of Antiquaries of London; and 
ſoon after drew up a body of ſtatutes for 
the good government thereof, which was 
unanimouſly agreed to and confirmed in 
the month of July 1752. It was enact- 
ed, that the number of members thould 
not exceed one hundred and fifty : but 
that number being very ſoon filled up, 
and ſeyeral men of quality and fortune, 
as well as perſons of great learning and 
eminence, being continually applying to 
become members, which they could not 
be till the vacancies ſhould happen by 
death, the ſociety thought proper, in the 
year 1755, to enlarge their number to one 
hundred and eighty, (to which they are 
limited at preſent) excluſive of peers, pri- 
vy-counſellors, and judges, that ſhould be 
choſen after that time. A little before 
this, the ſociety gave up the management 
of their eſtate and revenues, the payment 
of monies, and the publication of their 
papers and drawings, which before were 
in the body in general, and thereby at- 
tended with many inconveniencies, en- 
tirely to the care of their council, which 
are now a ſtanding committee for thax 
purpoſe ; and thereby the government of 
this ſociety is become nearly the ſame as 
that of the Royal Soctety, which was 
doubtleſs a proper pattern to copy after. 
On the 23d of April, being St. George's 
day, the ſociety annually ele&t their 
council and otfhcers, viz. a preſident, a 
treaſurer, two ſecretaries, and a director, 
who has the care of all their publicati- 
ons. Then the preſident appoints four of 
the council to be his deputies, or vice- 
prefidents : and after the election is ovet, 
the ſociety dine together at their own ex- 
pence. 

Every perſon deſirous to be elected a 
fellow of this ſociety, except peers, pri- 
vy-counſellors, or judges of Great Bri- 
tain or Ireland, muſt be recommended by 
three or more of the members, in a 
paper ſigned by themſelves, ſpecifying 
the name, addition, profeſſion, and chief 
qualification of the candidate, and alfo 
the place of his abode, When this has 
been read at one of the ſociety's meet- 
ings, and then hung up in their public 
room, during the time of four other 
meetings, the election is determined by 
ballot. Peers, privy-counſellors, and 
judges of Great Britain or Ireland, if 
propoſed by any fingle member, muſt 
be balloted. for immediately. Every new 
member muſt pay an admiſhon-fee of five 
guineas, and fign the obligation, where- 
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by he iſes that he will, to the ut- 
moſt of his power, promote the honour 
and intereſt of the ſociety, and obſerve 
the ſtatutes and orders thereof : which be- 
ing done, he is led up to the chair, when 
the preſident or vice-prefident rifing, takes 
him by the hand and ſays, © 1 do, by 
& the authority, and in the name of the 
« Society of Antiquaries of London, 
« admit you a fellow thereof.” Every 
member muſt further pay one guinea 
annually for the uſe of the ſocicty, or 
ten guineas an once in lieu of all contri- 
butions. The meetings of this ſociety 
are on Thurſday evenings weekly, from 
about fx till nine o'clock. Their buſineſs 
is to receive, read, and conſider all in- 
formations from their own members, or 
others, concerning the —_— of all 
nations; (for which purpoſe they admit 
eminent foreigners to be correſponding 
members) but they more particularly at- 
tend to the ſtudy of the ancient hiſtory, 
cuſtoms, manners, grants, charters, coins, 
medals, camps, churches, cities, and all 
monuments whatever, ecclefiaſtical, mili- 
tary, or civil, which are found in or re- 
late to Great Britain and Ireland; and 
the communications they have received 
concerning theſe matters muſt be very 
valuable, as may be judged by the many 
curious remains of antiquity they have 
cauſed to be engraved on copper-plates, 
and permitted lately to be fold ; though 
as yet they have not thought fit to pub- 
liſh any of their diſſertations. They have 
a ſmall but choice, library, which 1s in- 


ereaſing daily: alſo a fine collection of 


prints and drawings. 

"ANTIQUARY, one who ſtudies and 
fearches after remains of antiquity. 

ANTIQUE, a term moſt in uſe among 
architects, ſculptors, and painters ; they 
make uſe of it to expreſs pieces of archi- 
tecture, ſculpture, or painting, executed 
in the ages when thoſe arts were carried 
to the higheſt perfection, by men of the 
fineſt genius in Greece and Rome ; that 
is, from the age of Alexander the Great, 
to the reign of the emperor Fhocas, a- 
bout the year of our Lord 600, Antique 
in this ſenſe is oppoſed to modern; thus 
we ſay an antique edifice, buſto, bafſo 
relievo, or manner ; an antique model ; 
and of a ſtatue, that it is in an antique 
taſte, We have ſeveral antique pieces of 
ſculpture left, as the Laocoon and Venus 
in the poſſeſſion of the family of Medicis, 
the Apollo and Hercules of the houſe of 
Farneſe, &c. Antique paintings are more 


ſcarce; we have only the wedding of Al- 
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dobrandinus, ſome little figures of the 
pyram:d of Cettius, a Venus which is the 
palladium of Rome, and ſome ſmall pieces 
in freſco, preſerved out of the ruins of 
the baths of Titus and Heraclius. Some 
ſculptors have counterfeited antiques ſo 
nicely as to impoſe on the judgment of 
the public; witneſs the famous Rory of 
Michael Angelo's Cupid. ' 

ANTIQUITY, Antiquitas ; a term 
uſed to denote paſt ages. 

Thus we fay, the heroes of antiquity, 
traces or veſtigia of antiquity, monu- 
ments of antiquity. 

We make uſe of the ſame word to ex- 
preſs what is left us of the ruins, monu- 
ments, remains, &c. of the ancients. 

In this ſenſe we ſay a mafter-piece of 
antiquity ; a fine piece of antiquity ; Ita- 
ly, France, and England, are full of au- 
tiquities. Antiquity is alſo taken for any 
thing that is ancient. In this ſenſe we 
ſay, the antiquity of a kingdom, a cuſ- 
tom, or any thing of the like nature. 
ANTIRRHINUM, ſnap-dragon, orcalf's 
ſnout, in botanya genus of plants, of which 
bonatiſts enumerate twelve ſpecies. All 
the ſorts of ſnap-dragon are pretty orna- 
ments in a garden, and, requiring a very 
little culture, are rendered more accep- 
table. They are all hardy plants, and 
will reſiſt the cold of our winters extreme- 
ly well, eſpecially if they are planted on 
a dry, gravelly, or ſandy foil ; for, when 
they are planted in a rich moiſt ſoil, "they 
will grow very luxuriant for à while, 
but are very ſubject to rot in autuma or 
winter; and are much more ſuſceptible 
of cold, than when they are in a dry, hun- 
gry, rocky foil; they will grow- in the 
joints of old walls, where they may be 
placed ſo as to make ſome abje& part of 
the garden agreeable ; for they will con- 
tinue in flower for ſeveral months; and if 
the ſeeds are permitted to ſhed, there 
will be a continual ſupply of young plants, 
without any trouble. Wherever thoſe 
plants are deſigned to grow upon walls, 
or on a rocky barren foil, the ſeeds ſhould 
be ſown the beginning of March, 
where they are deſigned to remain (for 
if the plants are firit raiſed in a better 
ſoil, and aftewards tranſplanted into thoſe 
places, they ſeldom ſucceed well.) When 
the plants are come up, they will require 
no other culture, but to Keep them clear 
from weeds ; and where they came up too 
thick, to pull ſome of them out; ſo as to 
give them room to grow. In July theſe 
forts will begin to flower, and will con- 
tinue flowering till the froſt prevents 

them. 
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them. Thoſe plants which grow on walls, 
will, be ſtrong, and have woody. ſtems, 
which will continue two or three years or 
more. Miller's Gard. Di##. 

ANTISCII, in geography, thofe who 
live on different hdes of the equator, 

' ANTISCORBUTICS, among phyfi- | 
cians, medicines good in all ſcorbutic ca- 

See SCURYY, 

ANTISEPFICS, among phyſicians, a 
name given to all ſubſtances that reſiſt pu- 
trefaction. Dr. Priugle, was, in an appen- 
dix to his Obſervations on the Diſeaſes of 
the Army, the firſt, who gave a very curious 
and uſeful ſer of experiments on antiſeptics. 

ANTISTHROPHE, in the ancient 
drama, the ſtanza repeated by the chorus 
to the audience on the left-hand ; the 
word being derived from the Greek, ſig- 
nifying, againſt, and to turn. Thus the 
firophe ſignifies the ſtanza, or thoſe verſes 
which the chorus fing, turning them- 
ſelves towards the fpectators on the right 

Hand; and the antiltrophe means the ſame 
ſtanza ſung by the chorus turning them- 
ſelves towards the audience on the leſt. 
In rhetoric, the antiſtrophe or epiſtrophe 
hignifies repartee ; as for example, if, af- 
ter having ſaid the man of ch a maſter, 
we add, and the mafter of fuch a man ; 
this laſt phrafe is an antiſtrophe, or ex- 
preſſion, in reply to the firſt. This is 
_ alſo a term uſed in ancient lyric poetry. 
Among the Greeks, the antiſtrophe made 
one of the three parts of their ode ; the 
other two were called the firophe and 


e. 

ANTITHESIS, in rhetoric, a figure 
of ſpeech, which confiſts in oppoſing the 
thoughts to each other, in order to place | 
their oppoſite qualities in a more con ſpi- 
cuous point of light. 

ANTITHESIS, in grammar, à figure 
whereby one letter is ſubſtituted in the 


room of another; as when Virgil ſays, ' 


6//; for illi, in order to make a kind of 
oppoſition. 

ANTTFRINIFARIANS, thoſe who 
deny the Chriſtian doctrine of the Trint- 
ty; but particularly applied to the Arians 
and Socinians. | 

ANTITYPE, a Greek word, ſignify- 
ing according to the true import of the 
word, a type which anſwers to another 
type, or rather that which is in the place 
of a tvpe. 

ANTLER, among ſportſmen, a ſtart 
or branch of a deer's horn. 

Brio ANTLER fgnifes the branch 
next the head. 

Bes ANTLER, the branch next above 
the brow antler. * 
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ANTOECT, in geography, thoſe in- 
habitants of the earth who hve under the 
ſame meridian, and at the fame diftance 
from the equator, .the one towards the 
north, and the other towards the ſouth. 
The Anterei have exactly the fame hours 
of the day and night, but oppoſite 
ſeaſons ; the ſhorteſt winter's day of the 
one being the longeſt ſummer's day with 
the other; and conſequently the length 
of the night with the one, is equal to the 
length of the day with the other. 

s ANIONIA, daughter of Marcus 
Antonius and Octavia, one of the moſt 
beautiful and virtuous princefles of her 
time, married Druſus, the biother of Li- 
berius, by whom the had Germanicus, an 
accoinplithed prince, Claudius, who was 
afterwards emperor, and Livia, who ren- 
dered herſelf infamous by her crimes. 
Though ſhe loſt her hutband while the 
was young, ſhe could never be prevailed 
upon to marry again, and thus gave an 
excellent example of continence ik a de- 
bauched court. Antonia diſcovered to Ti- 
berius the defigns of Sejanus. She had 
at firſt ſome ſhare in the management of 
affairs under Caligula, hes grandſon ; 
but he at length gave her fo much vexa- 
tion, that ſhe died A. D. 38. She was 
probably poiſoned by that unnatural princes 

Terver of ANTONIA, in antiquity, 


the moſt magnificent monument which 
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Herod the Great ever built; he gave it 
that name in memery of Anthony his 
friend: it was built on the hill of Jeru- 
ſalem formerly called Barr. 

ANTONIAN Water, the name o 
a medicinal water of Germany, remark» 
ably pleaſant to the taſte, and of fervice 
in many caſes as a medicine. 

* ANTONIUS (MARCUS) the tri- 
umvir, generally called by Engliſh Wri- 
ters Mark Antony, was the ſon of Mar- 
cus Antonius Creticus. He was beauti- 
ful in his youth, and adorned with many 
amiable qualities; but Curio, who loved 
him, plunged him inte all manner of vi- 
ces, and afterwards paid the debts he had 
contracted by his debaucheries. He alte 
eſteemed Clodias ; but ſoon growing diſ- 
guſted with him, went into Greece, where 
he exerciſed his body in military labour, 
and his mind in the ſtudy of eloquence. 
He was at length ſent by Gadinius again 
Ariſtobulus, whom he conquered and took 
priſoner ; and afterwards followed Gabi- 
nius into Egypt, where he dillinguiſhed 
himſelf by hrs clemency and valour. At 
his return to Reom he embraced Cæſar's 
party, and Marcus Antonius went with 
Quiatius Cathus, in * diſguiſe of 
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to Cæſar's camp in Gaul, adviſing him 
to march into Italy. Cæſar having 
made himſelf maſter of Rome, rewarded 
Marcus Antonius with the government 
of Italy, and at the battle of Pharſalia, 
gave him the command of the left wing 
of his army. The next year, Cæſar 
being created dictator, made Marcus An- 
tonius general of the horſe; and five 
years after, his collegue in the conſulthip ; 
fooa after which Cæſar was aſſaſſinated. 
Antonius then afſembled the ſenate, when 
reading Cæſar's will, and ſhewing 
his bloody robe, he harangued the peo- 
ple with ſuch ſucceſs, as to excite a ſe- 
6:t:on. His power now encreaſed every 
day; but having quarrelled with Octavius, 
who was a favourite uf the people, he re- 
tired to Gaul. The ſenate ſuſpecting he 
atpired to the throne, ſent Octavius and 
the conſuls C. Panſa and A. Hirtius a- 
gainſt him. Antonius however defeated 
them near Mutina, and was afterwards 

defeare$in his turn: but he had the ad- 
drots to bring over the foldicrs of Lepidus 
to his party; he alſo brought over Plan- 
cus to his intereſt ; and having raiſed fix 
i-gions in Gaul, marched into Italy with 
ſcventeen legions and ten thouſand horſe. 
This obliged Auguſtus and Lepidus to en- 
ter into a league with him, and thus was 
formed the celebrated triumvirate, that 
became fatal to Cicero, and ſo many great 
men. The triumvirate having ſufiicicntly 
confirmed their power, determined on the 
death of Brutus and Caſſius. Octavius 

and Autonius marched againſt them into 

Macedonia, and defeated them, when 

Caius was flain by Antonius's order and 

Brutus killed himſelf. After their death 

they divided the empire among themſelves : 

Auguſtus had Europe; L-pidus, Africa; 

and Marcus Antonius, Greece and Afia 

where he conceived a violent paſſion for 

Cleopatra, queen of Egypt. During his 

abſence, Fulvia, his wife, had a quarrel 

with Oct vius, which occaſioned a new 

rupture, but this war was but juſt begun 

when Fulvia died, and her death pro- 

duced a freſh unton, one of the conditions 

of which, was, that Antonivs ſhould 

marry Octavia, the ſiſter of Auguſtus. 

Antonius, till paſſionately fond of Cleo- 

patra, left his children, and Oetavia, 

to go to Cleopatra in Egypt, and Octavia 

left Rome to bring back her huſband to 

his duty ; but Antonius ordered her to flop 

at- Athens. This contempt, together with 

o'her motives, rekindled the war, which 

was terminated by the famous naval battle 
of Actium, thirty-one years before the 
Chriſtian zra. Cleopatra, who kad brought 
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fixty veſſels to Antonius's aſſiſtance, fled; 
Antonius followed her, and by that means 


loſt the victory. The next year Auguſtus 
entered Egypt, and firſt ſeized Peluſium, 
Antonius tell on his cavalry and defeated 
them ; but he was at length conguered : 
aſter that, Cleopatra cauting him to be 
told that ſhe had killed herſelf, he ran a 
ſword through his body; but not dying 
immediately, and hcaring that Cleopatra 
was ſtill alive, he cavſed himſelf to be 
carried to her, and died in her arms, in 
the fifty-fixth year of his age. Anto- 
nius was a brave and excellent generat; 
a tender generous friend ; was eloquent 
and capable of ſupporting the inclemeu- 
cies of the ſeaſon ; but his foolith ſond- 
neſs for Cleopatra, was the cauſe of all 
misfortunes, 

ANTONOMASIA, in rhetoric, a fi. 


gure by which the noun appellative is uſed 
inſtead of a proper name, and the contrary, 
Thus becauſe Sardanapalus was a vo- 
luptuous prince, and Nero a cruel empe- 
ror, we give an epicure the name of Sar- 
danapalus, and a barbarous prince the ap- 
pellation of Nero. 

* ANTWERP, a city in the Au- 
ſtrian Netherlands, ſeated on the Scheld, 
in the duchy of Brabant, and the capi- 
tal of a marqu:ſate of the ſame name. Ir 
is a biſhop's ſee, and has very regular 
fortifigations. It is ſeven miles in cir- 
cumſrence, and ſurrounded with a beau- 
tiful wall, with baſtions faced with ſione. 
The top of the wall is two hundred feet 
broad, and planted on each fide with rows 
of trees, between which there are walks, 
with a moſt delightful proſpect of the ad- 
jacent country. The ſtreets are broad and 
regular, the buildings magnificent, and 
the whole beautiful and uniform. There are 
twenty- two ſquares, two hundred ſticets, 
eight great canals, and ſeventy- iour bridges. 
The cathedral church is a noble pile, the 
ſteeple being one of the fineſt in the 
world, from whence may be ſcen Ghent, 
Mechlin, and Louvain. The altars are 
adorned with fine paintings, ſome of them 
by Rubens. The Jeſuits church there 
is one of the fineſt in Europe, for its di- 
menſions, workmanſhip, and paintings. 
All the infide is of white marble, inter- 
mixed with jaſper, porphyry, and gold; 
and the cicling is embell:ithed with torty- 
eight pictures of Rubens. There ate ſe- 
veral convents particularly one for Eng- 
liſh nuns of St. Tereſa, who never wear 
linen, nor cat fleſh, but he upon ſtraw. 
Joining to the fireet called the Mere, 
ſiands the Exchange, which is the model 


of the Royal Exchange, It is placed — 
the 
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the centre of ſour large ſtreets, and the 

walks on each fide are tupported by forty- 
thre? pillars of blue marble, but none of 
them are alike, Underneath there are ma- 
guines, or warchouſes, for the mer- 
chants goods; and above, an academy 
for painting, ſculpture, architecture, and 
the mathematics. 

The citadel is one of the ſtrongeſt and 
molt regular in the world. It is of a pen- 
tagoaal figure, and has five royal angles. 
The French beſieged and took it in 1746. 
The markets here are at their proper di- 
ſtances, every one being in a ſquare, Ant- 
werp had formerly a moſt flouriſhing 
trade, but it is now removed to Amfſter- 
cam, and other towns of Holland, the 
Dutch having built forts at the mouth of 
the Scheld. The city is governed by nine 
pzrſons, taken from the nobility, and as 
many are nominated by the prefects or 
maſters of the, ſtreets, who, with eighteen 
of the principal citizens, make thirty-ſix; 
theſe are preſented to the prince, who ap- 
points one half of them for a ſtanding 
ſcnate; which afterwards chooſe two bur- 
gomaſters, or conſuls ; one of whom' re- 
preſents the city at the convention of the 
eſtates, and the other adminiſters juſtice 
at home, having with the ſenate the cog- 
nizance of all cauſes, civil and criminal. 
The city has alſo a ſheriff, for the ap- 
prehending and executing malefactors ; 
and a ſolicitor- general to proſecute otfen- 
ders in behalf of the city. Long. 4. 15. 
E. Lat. 51. 12. N. 

ANUBIS, in mythology, a name given 
to Mercury, who was worthipped by the 
Egyptians under the figure of à dog. 
Diodorus Siculus tells us, that Anubis, 
following his father Ofiris to war, bore 
the enſign of a dog on his ſhield; for 
which reaſon he was worſhipped, after 
his death, under the figure of a dog. 

ANVIL, in mechanics, a ſmith's uten- 
fil, on which the work is forged or ham- 
mered, 

ANUS, in anatomy, the extremity of 
the inteſtinum rectum, or orifice of the 
ſundament. It is ſurrounded with a large 

quantity of fat, that it may eahly dilate 
in diſcharging its contents, and is fur- 
niſhed with three muſcles, called eleva- 
tores and ſphincter. See SPHINCTER. 

ANUS is alſo the name of a ſmall a- 
perture in the third ventricle of the brain, 
leading to the fourth ventricle of the ce- 
rebellum. 

AONIDES, in mythology, one of the 
many appellations of the muſes, fo called 
from the Aonian mountains in Bœotia, 
Where they were feigned to relide, 
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AORASIA, in antiquity, invifibili 
of the Gods. ks oy 
The opinions of the ancients, with re- 
gard to the appearance of the gods to 
men, was, that they never ſthewed them- 
ſelves face to face, but were known by 
their backs as they withdrew : whence 
it followed, according to them, that every 
being they had time to look at in the face, 
was not a deity, | 
AORISTUS, inthe Greek grammar, an 
indefinite or indeterminate kind of tenſe, 


which ſometimes expreſſes the prefent 


time, ſometimes the future, but moſt fre- 
quently the paſt. The word is com- 
pounded from the Greek, to bound or 
limit. 

AORTA, in anatomy, the great ar- 
tery which riſes immediately from the 
left ventricle of the heart, and thence 
diſtributed to all parts of the body. It is 
divided into two grand trunks, diftin- 
guiſhed by the epithers aſcending and 
deſcending. See ARTERY. | 

APARINE, gooſe-graſs, or | cleavers 
in botany, a plant with a flender fibrows 
root; and ſlender, quadrangular, geni- 
culated, rough, climbing ſtalks, five or 
ſix feet long. It is met with almoſt every 
where in hedges. It is inciding and 
aperient, and not only promotes urine, 
but ſweat ; two ounces ot the juice have 
been found to be very ſerviceable in the 
dropſy, carrying off the water by urine. 

APARTMENT, a portion, or part of 
a houſe, containing the neceſſary con- 
veniencies for a perſon to refide in it. 

APATHY, among the ancient philo- 
ſophers, implied an utter privation of 
paſhon, and an in ſenſibility of pain. The 
Stoics affected an entire apathy ; they 
conſidered it as the higheſt wiſdom to en- 
joy a perfect calmneſs or tranquility of 
mind, incapable of being ruffled either 
by pleaſure or pain. The primitive 
Curiſtians uſed the word to expreſs a con- 


' terapt of the things of this world. 


APE, in natural hiſtory, an animal of 
the monkey kind. It is hairy all over 
the body, ſomewhat reſembling a man in 
the face, noſtrils, ears, and teeth. It has 
alſo eye-laſhes, on both the cye-iids 3 
whereas other quadrupeds have none ex- 
cept on the upper. On the breaſt it has 
paps, and the arms are like theſe of a 
man, but hairy, and he bends them as 
well as the feet, like a human creature. 
Befides, it has hands, fingers, aud nails, 
like thoſe bf a man, but more rough and 
unpoliſhed. The feet are like larger hands, 
and are divided into fingers, or toes, of 
which the middle finger is the longeſt. 
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An ape, properly fo called, is without a 
tall; and rhoſe that have tails go under 
the name of monkeys, of which there are 
ſevcral kinds. Se: MoxKEv. 

APEEK, in navigation, the anchor is 
ſaid to be apeek when ſo much of its ca- 
ble is drawn or heaved into the ſhip, as 
to bring her ſtem perpendicular to it. 

APERIENS Palpebram rectus, in ana- 
tomy, a maſcle in the eye - lid. « 

APERIENTS, in the materia medica, 
medicines that facilitate the circulation of 
the juices in their containing veſſels, by 
removing ail obſtructions. Sce Deos- 
STRUENTS. * 

APERTURE, the opening of any 
thing, or a hole, cleft, or vacant place in 

” ſome continuous ſubject. 

APERTURE, or APERTION, in ar- 
chitecture, ſome openiag, as a door, win- 
dow, chimney, &c. There ſhould be as 
few apertures as poſſible ; it being a maxim 
that every aperture of opening has a ten- 
dency to weaken the building. 

APERTURE, in optics, the hole next 
the object glaſs of a teleſcope, or microſ- 
cope, through which the light and image 
of the object come into the tube, and are 
thence carried to the eye; it conſiſts of a 
turned bit of wood, or plate of tin, with 
a round hole of a convenient diameter in 
the middle thereof. 

APERTURE is alſo underſtood of that 
part of the object glaſs itſelf, which 
covers the former, and which is left per- 
vious to the rays. Sec TELESCOPE, 

M. Auzout athrms, that he found that 
the apertures of teleſcopes ought to be 
nearly in the ſubduplicate ratio of their 
lengths: but Kuygens, who firk intro- 
duced the uſe of apertures, affures us, he 
found, by experience, that the aperture 
ef an object glaſs, ex. gr. of zo fect, is 
to be determined by this proportion, as 
30 fo 3; that is, As 10 to 1, ſo is the 
ſquare root of the diſtance of the tocus of 
any glaſs, multiplied by 30, to its aperture; 
and the focal diſtances of the eye- 
glaſſes are to be proportional to the aper- 
tures. 

The greater or leſs aperture of an ob- 
ject glaſs, it is to he noted, does not in- 
creaſe or diminiſh the viſible area of the 
object; all that is etfeRed by this is, the 
admittance of more or fewer rays, and 
conſequently the more bright or obſcure 
appearance of the object. 

Hence, in viewing Venus through a 
teleſcope, a much leſs aperture is to be 
oſcd than for the Moon, Jupiter, or Sa- 


turn; becauſe her light is fo vivid and 


gariag : which confideration does a little 
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invalidate M. Aurout's proportion, as is 
thewn by Pr. Hook. Philcf. Tranſ. No. 4. 

APETALOSE, or APETALOUS, 
mong botaniſts, an appellation given to ſuch - 
plahts as have no petals or flower leaves, 

APEA, the vertex or ſummit of any 
thing. See VERTEx. 

APHARESIS, in grammar, a figure 
by which a letter or ſyllable is cut wif 
from the beginning of a word. 

APHELION, or APHELIUM, in 
aſtronomy, that point of the earth's or 
a planet's orbit, in which it is the fartheſt 
diſtant from the ſun that it can be. The 
aphelia of all the primary planets are not 
at reſt; for thoſe of the planers neareſt 
the ſun, viz. Mercury, Venus, the Earth, 
and Mars, being acted upon by Jupiter 
and Saturn, move a ſmall matter in con- 
ſequentia, or according to the order of 
the figns ; and that in the ſeſquiplicate 
ratio, or the ſquare roots of the cubes of 
the diſtances of thoſe planets from the 
ſun. Hence, if the aphelion of Mars 
move 35 minutes in conſequentia, or ac- 
cording to the order of the tgns, in 
100 years, the aphcha of the Earth, Ve- 
nus, and Mercury, will move, in 106 
years, 18', 36", 11', 27”, and 4, 29", 

The method of tinding the place of 
the aphelion is by obſerving ſeveral of 
the greater digreſſions of the planet from 
the ſun, till by two or three repeated 
obſervations it be found to remain at a 
ſtand.—In the Philo. Tranſ. No. 129, 
we have a geometrical method of finding 
the aphelia of the planets, given by Dr. 
Halley. 

Kepler places the aphelion of Saturn, 
for the year 1700, in 28?, 3', 44", of 
Sagittarius: de la Hire, in 20% 14, 41+ 
The aphelion of Jupiter in 89, 10, 400, 
of Libra: de la Hire, in 10“, 17, 14+ 
The aphelion of Mars o?, 51, 29", of 
Virgo: de la Hire, in o“, 25', 25". The 
aphelion of the earth in 8, 2;', 30". of 
Cancer. The aphelion of Venus in 3“, 
24', 27", of Aquaiius : de la Hare, in 
69, 56', 10”, And the Aphelion of Mer- 
cury in 15, 44', 29”, of Sagittarius: de 
la Hire, in 13“, 3', 40". 

The annual motion, according to Kep- 
ler, of the aphelion of Saturn, is 1, 100, 
of Jupiter, 47”, of Mars, 1', 7", of Ve- 
nus, 1', 18”, and of Mercury, 1', 45 
According to De la Hire, that of Saturn 
is 1', 22", of Jupiter, 1“, 34", of Mars, 
1, 7”, of Venus, 1', 26“, and of Mer- 
cury, I', 39”. 

APHORISM, a maxim or principle of 
of ſome ſcience ; or a ſentence comprehend- 


ing, in a few words, a great deal of matter. 
APHRQ- 
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APHRODISIA, in antiquity, feſtivals 


in honour of the goidels Venus. There 
were ſeveral of theſe Aphrodifia obſerved 
in divers parts of Greece; the moſt re- 
markable was that at Cyprus, fir inſti- 
tuted-by Cinyras, oat of whole family 
certain prietts of Venus were elected ; 
At this ſolemnity ſeveral myſterious rites 
were practiſed: all who were initiated to 
tzem offered a piece of money to Venus as 
22 harlat, and received, as a token of 
tue goddeſs's favour, a meaſure of falt, 
and a phellus the former becauic ſalt is a 
cmretionlea of water, to which Venus was 
thought to owe her birth ; the latter, becaule 
ſhe was the goddets of wantonnets. 

APHRODITES, iu natural hiltory, a 
name given by ſome authors to the fineſt 
ſpccies of amethyſt. 

APHT HK, in medicine, ſmall round 
ſaperficial ulcers ariſing in the mouth. 
Mel coſatum, or honey of roſes, acidu- 
lated with fpirit of vitriol, is a good me- 
dicine in the cure of the aphthæ. 

APIARY, a bec-houſe, or place where 
bers are kept, and properly fornithed with 
all the apparatus neceſſary tor that pur- 

le. 
erde word is formed from the Latin, 
api, a bee. 5 

Metbods of making an APIARY. 
When there are but few bees, 1 is uſual 
to ſet them in any corner of the garden, 
ot court, and ſometimes in cloſes adjoin- 
ing to the houſe; though ſome, for want 
of room without doors, have ſet them in 
lofts or upper rooms; but this is not fo 
proper for them. If a perſon intends to 
have a conſiderable ſtore of bees, a plat 
muit be made by it(clf, proportioned to 
the nuraber of bees intended to be kept, 
not quite a ſquare, being rather longer, 
extended fram eaſt to weſt, but ſo contriv- 
ed that they may have as much of the 
morning and evening ſun as poſhble. The 
apiacy {hould be fecurely defended from 
high winds on either fide, either naturally 
by hills, trees, &c. or artificially by 
houſes barns, walls, &c. It is allo to be 
well ſenced from cattle, eſpecially hogs, 
and from all forts of fowl, their dung be- 
ze ry prejudicial to them; neither 
ſhould there be any ill ſmells, nor any 
poultry kept near the place. The apiary 
thould be furniſhed with tools or benches, 
of wood or ſtone; but the firſt is belt, 
ſtone being hot in ſummer, and cold in 
winter: theſe are placed at different 
heights, but about twelve iaches is a good 
height ; they ſhould be ſet a little ſhelv- 
ing, that the rain may run off; they 
Yould alſo be two or three inches wider 
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than the hives ſet upon them, and at leaſt 
nve fert diſtant from the other. To have 
a complrat apiary, for every ſtoc K of hee 
intended to be kept, make à cot dt houſe 
about two feet ſquare, and two and a half 
high, ſet on four legs about ten inches 
above the ground, covered over with boards 
or tiles to keep off the rain, the back or 
north ſide being cloſed up; and the ſides, 
facing the cait' and welt, to have doors 
with latches and haſps to them ; the fore. 
or ſouth tide to have a falling door to c- 
ver one half thereof, which is to be raite 
ed up at pleaſure; and in ſummer tune 
ſerves tor a pent-houſe, not only to keep 
oft the beating rains from the bives, but 
to detend them from the extreme heat 
of the ſun, which at noon-day is apt ts 
melt the honey. The other lower halt 
ſhould have two ſmall doors to den to 
either hand, which will tferve to deiend 
the doors or holes of the haves from in- 
Jurious winds : all the doors may be faſ- 
tened in winter, when the weather is too 
cold; or in ſummer, when it is too bot 
tor the bees, only making a little open 
lquare at the bottom of the little doors 
againſt the bee hole, that the bees may 
have ſome liberty to fly abroad, after the 
doors have becn ſhut: by means of the 
ſide doors, eſpecially if the weſt door be 
made to open to the right hand, a perſon 
may fit fate, and ſe: the feveral workiugs 
of the bees in glaſs hives, if any ſuch are 
uled; if not at theſe places he may order, 
view, aud obſerve them better than when 
they ſtand on naked ſtools, and with less 
ofteuce to the bees, and more ſecurity to 
himſclt. In the winter ſeaſon, if the api- 
ary. ſtand cool, good ſweet "ftraw may be 
tufted within the doors about the hives, 
to Keep them warm ; but extremity of cold 
does not hurt bees ſo much in winter as 
wet, from which theſe caſes beſt preſerve 
them; or as light, and the warm beams 
of the ſun, at tuch time when there is ne 
provifion abroad for them, againſt which 
this houſe or cot is the beſt prefervative ; 
tor, when the doors are ſhut, though the 
lun thines, yet they are infeaſible of it, 
the hives ſtanding ſix or eight inches 
within the doors; whereas, after the cotu- 
mon Way of benches or flools, the fun 
caſts rays to their very doors, which 
warmth, and light together, draw them 
out, at the expence of their proviſions ahd 
lives together, as is evident from frequent 
experience, the mildeſt and cleareſt win + 
ters ſtarving and deſtroying moſt bees ; 
when, on the contrary, the coldeſt and 
molt trozen belt ſecute them. See Bee. 
APICES, 
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APICES, in botany, little knobs grow- | and the following centuries, quote the Re- 


ing oa the tops of the ſtamina, or cives in 
the middle of flowers. 
APIOS, the knobbed-rooted Virginian 


liquorice vetch, in botany, a genus of 


plants, of wheat. There is, at preſent, 
but one fpecies known to us, Which 1s, 
apios Americana Cornuti ; the American 
apios of Cornutus. 

APIS, in mythology, a deity among 
the Egyptians, repreſented by an or, with 
certain external marks. Into this auimal, 
according to the Egyptians, the foul of 
the Great Oftris retired, and withiirew it- 
ſelf from the world. He gave this crea- 
ture the preference, becauſe the ox is the 
» Fymbol of agriculture, the perfection of 
which this prince had very much at heart, 
The ox, apis, muit have a flar in the 
forcheanl ; that is, a ſquare white mark, 
the figure of an eagle on his back, a kot 
under his tongue in the form of a bee- 
tle, the hair of his tail double, and a 
creſcent on his right flank ; and the cow 


that bore him muſt have heen concerved by a 


clap of thunder. As it is difficult to ap- 
prehend nature ſhould produce an animal 
with all theſe marks, requiſite for an 
apis, we muſt ſuppoſe that the prie(ts took 
care, by impreſſing the „ marks 
on young calves, to be provided always 
with one. 

APIUM, in botany, an herb called in 
Eugliſh partley. See PARs Lx v. 

APIUM Paluſtre, ſmallage. See the 
article SMALLAGE. 

APOCALYPSE, revelation, the laſt 
of the ſacred books of the New Teſta- 
ment, containing revelations concerning 
ſeveral important doctrines of Chriſtia- 
nity. 

This book, according to Irenzus, was 
written about the year 96 of Chriſt, in 
the iſland of Patmos, whither St. John 
had been baniſhed by the emperor Domi- 
tian. But Sir Ifaac Newton, with very 
good reaſon, places the writing this book 
earl:er, viz. in the time of Nero. Some 
attribute this book to the arch-heretic Ce- 
rinthus: but the ancients unanimouſly 
aſcr:bed it to John, the ſon of Zebedee, 
and brother of James. This book has not, 
at all times, been eſteemed canonical. 
There were many churches in Greece, as 
St. ſerom informs us, which did not re- 
ceive it; neither is it in the catalogue of 
canonical books prepared by the council of 
Laodicea, nor in that of St. Cyril of Jeru- 
falem ; but Juſtin, Irenzvs, Origin, Cy- 
prian, Clemens of Alexandria, Tertullian, 


and all the fathers of the fourth, fifth, 


velations as a book then acknowledged to 

be canonical. The Alogians, Marcio- 
nites, Cerdonians, and Luther himſelf, 
rejected this book: but the Proteſtants 
have forfaken Luther in this particular; 
and Beza has firongly maintained againit 
his objections, that the Apocalypſe 15 au- 
thentic and canonical. The apocalypſe 
of John is written in the ſame file and 
language with the propheſies of Daniel, 
and hath the ſame relation to them which 
they have to one another; ſo that alſ of 
them together make but one confiltent 
prophecy, pointing out the various revos 
lutions that ſhould happen, both to the 
church and to the ſtate; and, at length, 
the final deſtruction and downfal of the 
Roman empire. Newton on Prophecies, 

APOCOPE, among grammarians, a 
figure which cuts off a letter or ſyllable 
from-the end of a word; as ingeni for in- 

ent, 

APOCRYPHA, or APOCKYPHAL 
Books, ſuch as are not admitted into the 
canon of Scripture, being either not ac» 
knowledged as divine, or ſpurious. When 
the Jews publithed their ſacred books, 
they only gave the appellations of cano- 
nical and divine to ſuoh as they then made 
public; and ſuch as were ſtill retained in 
their archives they called apocryphal, for 
no other reaſon, but becauſe they were 
not public ; fo that they might be really 
facred and divine, though not promulged 
as ſuch; 

The proteſtants do not only reckon 
thoſe books to be apocryphal which are 
eſteemed ſuch in the church of Rome, as 
the prayer of Manaſſeh king of Judah, 
the third and fourth book of Eſdras, St. 
Barnabas's epiſtle, the book of Hermos, 
the addition at the end of Job, and the 
151 Pſalm; but alſo Tobit, Judith, 


| Eſther, the book of Wiſdom, Jefus the 


Son of Sirach, Baruch the prophet, the 
Song of the Three Children, the hiſtory 
of Suſanna, the biſtory of Bell and the 
Dragon, and the firſt and ſecond book of 
Maccabees. It is not pretended that theſe 
books were received by the Jews, or ſo 
much as known to them. None c@he 
writers of the New Teſtament cite or 
mention them: neither Philo nor Joſe- 
phus ſpeak of them. The Chriſtian church 
was for ſome ages an utter ſtranger to theſe 
books. Origin, Athanaſius, Hilary, 


Cyril of Jeruſalem, and all the orthodox 
writers, who have given catalogues of the 
canonical books of Scripture, . unani- 


| m oully concur in rejecting theſe out of the 
Cana 
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anon. And forthe New Teſtament they 
we divided in their opinions, whe ther the 
Fpiltle to the Hebrews, the Ep;litle of St. 
James, and the ſecond Epiſtle of St. Fe- 
ter, the ſecond and third Epiſtles of St. 
ſohn, the Epiſlle of St. Jude, and the 
Revelations, are to be acknowledged as 
canonical or not. The proteſtanis ac- 
knowledge ſuch books of Scripture only 
to be canonical as were ſo eſteemed to be 
in the firſt ages of the church. The ſe- 
veral epiſtles abovementioned, and the 
book of Revelations, whatever the ſenti- 
ments of ſome particular perions are or 
may have been of them, are allowed by 
all the the reformed churches to be parts 
of the canon of the New Teſtament, 

APOCY NUM, dogs-bane, in botany, 
a genus of plants, the leaves of which 
are produced oppoſite by pairs upon the 
branches: the flower conſiſts of one leaf, 
which is cut into ſeveral ſegments ; from 
its flower- cup ariſes the pointal, which is 
fixed like a nail in the back part of the 
flower, and is afterwards changed into a 
fruit, which is, tor the moſt part, com- 
pſd of two capſules, or pods, which 
den from the baſe io the top, inclofing 
many feeds, and have a long pappous 
dawn adhering to them: to this may be 
added, that the whole plant abounds with 
a milky juice. There are ſeveral forts of 
this plant cultivated in the curious gardens 
of plants, ſome of which are very beau- 
tiful, and deforve a place in every good 
garden. Miller's Di. 

APODETYRIUM, in the ancient 
baths, the apartment where perſons dreſſ- 
ed and undreſſed. 

APOGEE, Ategæum, in aftronomy, 
that point in the orbit of a planet, which 
i; at the greateſt diſtance trom the earth. 
The apogee of the ſun is that point of the 
earth's orbit which is at the greateſt diſ- 
tance from the ſun ; and conſequently the 
ſun's apogee, and the earth's aphelion, 
are one and the ſame point. The quant:- 
ty of the motion of the apogee may be 
found by comparing two obſervations there - 
of made at a great diſtance of time, con- 
verting the difference into minutes, and 
d viding it by the number of years elapſed 
between the two obſervations. The quo- 
tient gives the annual motion of the apo- 
gee, Thus, from an obſervation made 
by Hipparchus, in the year before Chriſt, 
140, whereby the ſun's apogee was found 
„ 30', of Gemini; and another made 
by Ricctolus, in the year of Chritft, 1646, 
Wherein it was found , 267%, of Cancer: 
de annual motion of the apoges is found 


A; F/'-Q 
to be 1 4". De la Hire, in Tab. Aſtron. 
p. I5, makes the apogre of the fun to be 
in 38”, 7, 30”, of 20, and its annual mo- 
tion 1, 2". 

APOGEE of the Equant is its fartheſt 
diſtance from the carthg or that point 
where the circumtercnc.: of the the equant 
is interſected by the line of the apſides, in 
the remoteſt part of the diameter. 

The mean apogee of the epicycle is a 
point where the epicycle is cut above, by a 
right line drawn from its center, to the 
center of the equant, or the point of the 
epicycle moſt remote from the carth. 

* APOLLO, in heathen mythology, 
the God of Light, Medicine, Verſe, aud 
Prophecy. According to Tully there were 
four deities of this name; the firſt was 
the fon of Vulcan, and the tutelar God of 
the Athenians ; the ſecond born in Crete; 
the third an Arcadian; aud the laſt, to 
whom the greateſt hanour is aſcribed, 
the ſon of Jupiter and Latona. This 
deity was fo filled in the uſe of the bow, - 
that his arrows were always fatal. Py- 
thon and the Cyclops experienced their 
force ; for Apollo being enraged at Ju- 
piter's killing his fon ſculapius, re- 
venged himtelf on the Cyclops who had 
forged the thunderbolts for the father of 
the Gods, on which he was banithed from 
heaven, and forced to hire himſelf as a 
bepherd to Admetus, king of Theſſaly, 
when he invented the lyre, and became 
diſtinguiſhed for his {kill in muſic, an 
which account the Muſes were under his 
immediate protection, and the graſhopper 
was conſecrated to him on account of its 
harmony. In the character of the fun 
he was repreſented in a chariot, drawn by 
four horſes ; each night he went to rep 
with Thetis in the Ocean, and in the 
morning the Hours got ready his horſes, 
and unbarred the gates of light. He re- 
ſeinbled his father Jupiter in his propen- 
lity to love, and ſpent ſome time with 
Venus in the Ile of Rhodes, when the 
{ky rained gold, and the earth was cover- 
ed with lilies and roſes. 

He had a great number of names; he 
was cilled Phæbus, on account of his 
Ipleador ; Pæon, from his killing the py- 
thon: Nomius and Agræus, from his 
feeding of cattle, and making laws ; and 
Delius, either. from his revealing things 
concealed, or his being born at Delos ; 
and at Rome he was called Sol or the Sun. 
The ſacrifices uſually offered to Apollo 
were lambs, bulls, and oxen. The ani- 
mals ſacred to this God were the woif, 
from its acuteneis ef fight; the cock, 

from 
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from his foretelling his rifing; the hawk, 
from its“ boldneſs of flight; the crow, 
from her augury; the ſwan, from her di- 
vining her own death ;+and the graſhop- 
per, on account of its muſic. Of trees, 
the olive, laurel, palm, and juniper, were 
molt in eftecm with him. 
APOLOGUE, an ingenious method of 
conveying inſtruction, by a feigned re- 
" tion, called a moral fable. The only 
difference between a parable and an apo- 
bgue, conſiſts in this, that the former be- 
ing drawn from what paſſes among man- 
kiad, requires probabiluy in the narrati- 
an; whereas the apologue being generally 
taken from the ſuppoſed actions of brutes, 
or even things inanimate, 1s not confined 
be ſech ſtrict rples of probability. 

' APOLOGY, a defence or. excuſe for 
fore perſon, action, or the like, either 
by words or writing. 

APONEUROSIS, in anatomy, the 
ſpreading or expantion of a nerve or teu- 

den, in the manner of a membrane. 

APOPHYGE, in architecture, the 
chirvex part, or ring, of a column, lying 
either above or below the flat member. Ir 
was originally nothing more than the fer- 
ril or ring, fixed on the extremity of a 
wooden pillar to prevent. its ſplitting ; and 
was afterwards imitated in ſtone. 

APOPLECNTIC, ſomething that relates, 
or betomgs to, an apoplexy. 

APOPLEXY, among phyſicians, any 
d'forder which inftantancoutly deprives a 
mau of life, who a few minutes before 
was, or at leaſt ſeemed to be, in perfect 
health; but it is uſually confined to ſuch 
fadden ditorders cavſed by affections of 
the brain. The word is derived from the 
Greek, to ſtrike ſuddenly. 

In an apoplexy ſays Boerhave, the pa- 


tient is fuddenly deprived of the exerciſe | 


of all the ſenfes, both external and in- 
ternal, and of voluntary motion, whilſt 
the pulſe, which is generally ſtrong, re- 
mains, together with a laborious and deep 
refpiration, attended with a confiderable 
cl vat ion of the breaſt. with a ſtertor, and 
the” appearance of profound and perpetual 
ficep. - A multitude of the moſt accurate 
obſervations have made it appear, that this 
diſorder arifes from whatever cauſe is ca- 
pable of preventing, either totally or in 
papt, the influx of the nervous iluid, ſe- 
creted, in the ccrebrum, to the organs of 
ſeuſe and voluntary motion, and the re- 
fivx of the fame fluid from the above- 
mentioned organs to the common ſenſory 
in the brain; whilft the progreſs, and per- 


haps the return, of the fluid, ſupplied by | 
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the cerebellum, to and trom the beg 
and organs of reſpiration, is preſeryed 3 
a degree ſuſſicient to ſuppott, in ſome mea. 
ſure, their functions. a 

All theſe cauſes, as obſcrved and deli. 
vered by authors, may, for the greater 
| peripicuity, be reduced to claſſes; in the 
frſt of which may be reckoned, 

1. The natural makeof the body: thus. 
when the head is naturally large, the neck 
thort, aud, as it fometimes happens, cag- 
htiing only of fix vertebre, wheres; 
there ought to be ſeven, this ſtructure dif. 
poles to an apoplexy, as it favours the coun. 
geſtion of blood and humours in the head, 
Thus alſo, if the body is corpulent and 
fat, the capillary arteries in general wil 


quence ther-of, a greater quantity of bload 
and humours will flow into the vellth 
which convey them to the brain. Thus 
alto a plethoric habit, and a redundance 
of pituitous humours in the blood, lay a 
foundation for the ſtagnation of the jaicez, 
and a fubtcquent rupture of the vellels in 
the brain. 

2. To the ſecond claſs belong all thoſe 
cauſes which induce fuch a change in the 
blood, lymph, and nexvous fluid, as 1» 
render them incapable of circulating freely 
through their reſpective veſſeꝶ in the brain. 
Amonglit theſe are, 

Poly pous concretions in the carotid or 
vertebral arteries, Whether formed origh- 
nally about the heart, or within the cra- 
nium; which are diſcovered by a palyitz- 
tion of the heart, an unequal pulle, a ver- 
tigo, and temporary lots of fight, often 
recurring, and which are inczcaſed by 
motion or heat. 

3- Tothe third clafs belongs whatever 
compreſſes the arteries themfctves, or the 
nervous veflels of the brain, fo as to pre- 
vent a free circulation of their reſpective 
fluids through them. 

People who are plethoric, that is, fall 
of blood, and bloated with bad hvmours, 
are much ſubject to this fpecies of apo 
plexy ; etpecially if extraordinary motion 
or heat increaſe the velocity” of the cit- 
culation. Hence it is apparent that the 
diforder mult be promoted in ſuch con- 
ſtitutions by high feeding and ſpirituoas 
liquors ; medicines which are acrid, and 
excite the motion of the blood, fuch 23 
cardiacs, volatiles, and emetics ; by e 
ceftive heat and motion; and by intenſe- 
nefs of thought, efpecially if long con- 
rinned, and frequently repeated, becauſe 
this determines a more copious flux of h- 


mours towards the brain. 
. 4 To 


be lubje&t to compreſſion; and, in conſe=« 
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4 To the. fourth claſs belongs all thoſe 
tauſes, which, by any means, ſo diſſolve 
the texture of the arteries, veins, or lym- 
phatic ducts, belonging to the internal 

rt of the cerebrum, as to cauſe an extra- 
vaſation of their reſpective fluids, which 
then preſs upon, and injure the medullary 
origin of the nerves of the cerebrum. 
Such, for example, are an acrimonious ſe- 
rom in hydropic and leucophlegmatic 
caſes; a redundance of blood in a ple- 
thora; an atrabiliarious acrimony preva- 
ent in melancholy, ſcorbutic, and arthri- 
tie conſtitutions, which frequently pro- 
duces an apoplexy, and uſually operates 
detwixt the 'fortieth and fixtieth years of 
life. Now, all theſe may remain latent 
in the conſtitution for ſome time; but, 
upon being excited by adequate cauſes, 
they are frequently productive of a ſudden 
apoplexy ; which may be foreſeen by com- 
paring the materials ſubſiſting in the con- 
ſtitution with the cauſes capable of excit- 
ing them to action, which are principally 
violent afte&tions of the mind, and intenſe 
ſiudies : to which, perhaps, imprudent 
and exceſſive venery may be added. 

5. Some ſorts of poiſons, which are ſud- 
denly deleterious, may be ranked in the 
fifth claſs ; but theſe may be either re- 
duced to the ſecond, third, or fourth; or 
may be more properly ſaid to act upon the 
lungs than the brain. Amongſt theſe are 
the fumes or mineral ſulphurs, of char- 
coal, and that gas ſy!veſtris, or incoercible 
ſpirits, which exhales from vegetable juices | 
during fermentation, 

The anatomical inſpeftion of bodies 
which have died of apoplexies, and the 
hiſtorical obſervation of ſuch circumſtances | 
as occur in the treatment of ſuch caſes, 
furniſh us. with a knowledge of theſe 
cauſes; and a due reflection upon theſe 
naturally leads us to a diſtribution of them 
into the preceding claſſes, which are ad- 
mirably adapted to the inveſtigation of the 
beſt methods of cure. 

As to the cure and prevention of an 
apoplexy, no univerſal rules can be laid 
down ; for as the prediſpoſing and exciting 
cauſes, together with the parts principally 
affeted, are various, the method of relief 
muſt alſo vary; and muſt be attempted be- 
fore the diſorder grows inveterate, other- 
_ it will be dithcult to do it with ſuc- 
ceſs, 

If, therefore, an apoplexy, from a glu- 
unous, inert cold cauſe, is foreſeen from 
the ſigns above ſpecified, the intentions 
muſt be directed, firſt, to avert the preſ- 
ſare of the glutinous juices from the head. 
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Secondly, to attenuate the glutinous 
Mikidiey in the brain, and in the whole 

abit. | 

The preſſure on the veſſels of the brain 
are to be diminiſhed, 5 

Firſt, by a derivation of the humour 
to other, and theſe oppoſite parts. 

Secondly, by eniverſal evacuations. 

A derivation of the humours is effected 
by vapours, fomentations, and baths, ap- 
plied to particular parts, by which it is in- 
tended the humours ſhould be invited, by 
ſuction with cupping-glafſes, by finapiſms 
and veſicatories, among which cantharides 
are of great importance; as they both ins 
vite the humours to the part where = 
are applied, and attenuate at the ſam 
time, by cavſtics, iſſues, ſetons, and fric= 
tions; by ligatures made upon the large 


veins of the feet, legs, and thighs: To 


theſe may be added collufions, gargariſms. 
and r which excite a Af. 
charge of ſaliva, and apophlegrnatiſms ap- 
plied to the mouth, ſauces, and nole, 
Boer hace. 

APOSTACY, che act of abandoning 
the true religion. 

APOSTHUME, in ſurgery. See Az« 
SCESS. 

APOSTLE, a meſſenger ſent on a bu- 
ſineſs of importance; and hence the word 
is applied by way of eminence to imply 
one of the twelve diſciples commiſhoned 
by Ghriſt to preach the goſpe]. There are 
various con jectures with regard to the rea- 
ſon which induced our Saviour to make 
choice of twelve apoſtles; bot the maſt 
probable is, that he did it in alluſion : 
the twelve patriarchs, as the founders of 
their ſeveral tribes; or to the twelve 
chief heads or rulers of thoſe tribes, of 
ary the body of the Jewiſh nation con- 
iſted. 

APOSTOLIC, or APOSTOLICAL, 
ſomething connected with, or derived from 
the apoftles. . , | 

APOSTROPHE, in rhetoric, a figure 
by which the orator, in a vehement come 
motion, turns himſelf on all ſides, and a 
plies himſelf to the living and the dead 
to angels and to men; to inanimate ob- 


jets, rocks, groves, ſtreams, &c. Thus 


Adam, in Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, 
O woods, O fountains, hillocks, dales, 
and bow'rs, X 
With other echo, &c. — 
APOSTROPHE, in grammar, amark 


placed over a letter to ſhew that a vowel is. 


cut off; as heav'n for heaven, &c. 
APOTHECARY, one who praQtiſes 
the art of pharmacy. There are, in this 
* profeſſiong 
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profeſſion, various degrees, as to employ 
and extent. Some do little more than 
make up medicines, according to the pre- 
Icription of the Diſpenſatory (compiled by 
the order of the College of Phyfictans, for 
their direction) and of thoſe of particular 
phyſiciaus, befides viſiting their patients. 
Others not only prehare almoſt all kinds 
of medicines, as well galenical as chemi- 
cal, but likewiſe deal in drugs, with all 
which they ſupply their brethren in trade; 
and ſo become a fort of wholeſale dealers, 
as well as apethecarics. Others again, 
practiſe ſurgery, manmidwifery, and 
many times even efficiate as phylicians, 
eſpecially in the country ; — oſten be- 
come men of very large practice, and 
eminent in their way. A youth intended 


for this profeſſion thould be a pry good 


ſcholar, and have a tolerable knowledge 
in the Latin tongue at leaſt, that he may 
be the better able, in due time, to read 
ſome of the beſt authors who have wrote 
upon the ſubjects of botany, pharmacy, 


anatomy, and medicine; though it muſt ' 


be owned there are, at preſent, almoſt in- 
numerable helps in eur-mother-tongue. 

In London, they are one of the city 
companies, and were firſt incorporated 
with the grocers in the 1506, in the reign 
of king James I. but not alone till 7617, 
They — a hall where there are two 
fine elaboratories, out of which all the 
ſurgeons cheſts are ſupplied with medicines 
for the uſe of the Britiſh navy. 

In the year 1712, the 10th of queen 
Anne, an act paſſed for reviving and con- 
tinuing 3 therein mentioned, 
one whereof was for exempting the apo- 
thecaries from ſerving the offices of con- 
ſtables and ſcavengers, and other pariſh 
and ward offices, and from ſerving upon 
juries; which act was made perpetual in 
the gth year of king George the If. 
The apothecaries in England are obliged 
to make up ther medicines according to 


the formulas: preſcribed in the Diſpen- | 


Tatory of the College of Phyſicians, and 
are under an obligation to have madicines 
there enumerated always ready in their 
ſhops ; and their ſhops are liable to be vi- 
ſited by the cenſors of the college, who 
have it in their power to deſtroy ſuch me- 
dicines as they jodge not to be good. 

By a regulation of the 15th of October, 
1631, all the apothecaries of Paris are 
prohibited to give any medicine to the pa- 
tients, unleſs by the order, and with the 
advic? of a regular bred phyfician, or of a 
perſon of the faculty; nor are they to 
make up any preſcription, given or drawn 
vp by any empiric. 
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Among the good regulations made in 


Denmark, that which the apothecaries are 
obliged to obſerve is reckoned one of the 
beſt ; for no perſon can have leave to fol. 
low that profeſſion, unleſs he be approved 
of by the college of phyſicians, and con- 
firmed by the king himſelf. There are 
but two apothecaries allowed for the city 
of Copenhagen, aud but one in every 
other confiderable town. The magiſtrates, 
attended by the doctors of phyhc, viſt 
their ſhops and drugs twice or thrice 3 


year, and thoſe drugs that are either fale 


or bad are ſeized, and 'publickly thrown 
upon a dung-hill without the city; and 
this is a ſtain upon the character of foch 
apothecary,thatis hardly ever wiped off. The 
price of all drugs is fixed, ſo that one may, 
without fear of being impoſed upon, ſend 
child for any drug to an aputheca even a 
ry's ſhop, where nothing is ſold but what 
is very good, and at a reaſonable price. 
All drugs are fold for rcady money, and 
yet the apothecarics are obliged to regiſtet 
in a book what theyſell, ro whom, and by 
what phyſician's preſcription : fo that 
there ſeldom happens any accident by poi- 
ſon, either accidentally, or with defign; 
and if any ſuch thing happens, it is cafily 
found out, and quickly puniſhed. 

It is looked upon as a diſgrace to Eng- 
land, that ſuch nambers of quacks, or em- 
pirics, ſhould be permitted to enrich them- 
ſelves by deſtroying annvally many thov- 
ſands of his Majeſty's ſubjects; and it is 
ſlill more diſgraceful that many of theſe 
wretches who murder with impunity, have 
obtained the king's royal patent for an ex- 
clufive privilege of deſtroying the human 
ſpecies. It is with concern 1 ſay it, but 
there are many in London, authorized by 
patent to fell their noſtrums, who have 
been bred porters, or to the moſt ſervile 
trades and employmen:s ; but if they can 
ſcrape together the ſum of ſeventy pounds 
to pay the fees of office, a patent is grant- 
ed of courſe ; by the help of which, anda 
pompous advertiſement, which the patentee 
himſelf cannot underſtand, their poiſon 15 
diſtributed over his Majeſty's three King 
doms. Is it not amazing that the legitia- 
ture does not take this matter into conſt» 
deration ? . 

APOTHEOSIS, in antiquity, a heathen 
ceremony, whereby their emperors and 
great men were placed among the, gods. It 
was one of the doctrines of Pythagoras, 
which he had borrowed from the Chaldees, 
that virtuous perſons, after their d-ath, 
were raiſed into the order of the gods. Aud 
hence the ancients derfied all the myentor 
of things uſeful to mankind, and who Fos 
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done any important ſervice to the common- 
wealth. Tiberius r to the Roman 
ſchate the apotheofts of Jeſus Chriſt, as is 
related by Euſebius, Tertullian, and St. 
Chryſoſtom. Juvenal rallying the fre- 
quent apotheoſis, introduces poor Atlas 
complaining that he was ready to- fink un- 
der the prodigious burthen of ſo many new 
gads as were almoſt every day added to the 
heavens. 

APOTOME, in mathematics, the re- 
mainder or diflerence of two incommen- 
furable quantities. The word is derived 
from the Greek. . 

The doctrine ef apotomes is a very uſe- 
ful ſubject ; it ſerves to ſhew the poſſibility 
or impoſſibility of the quadratures of curv- 
ed-line figures, and illuſtrates the lineal 
folutions of Diophantus's problems, and 
others of the like kind. KRuclid, in his 
Elements, makes uſe of this method to 
ſhew the nature of the five regular bodies, 
which by Plato and his ſe (of which 
Euclid's was one) were held in great 
eſteem. 


APPARATUS, a term uſed to fignify 


z complete ſet of inſtruments, or other 


vtenfils, belonging to any artiſt or ma- 
thine : thus we fay a ſurgeon's apparatus, 
a chemiſt's apparatus: the apparatus of 
the air-pump, microſcope, &c. 
APPARENT, in a general ſenſe, what-- 
ever is evident to the eye or underſtand 


ing. 

APPARENT Conjunctian, in aſtrono- 
my, is, when the right line connecting the 
centers of two planets, &c. does not paſs 
through the center of the earth, but 
through the eye of a ſpectator ſituated on 
its ſurface. 

APPARENT, or ſenfible Horizon, is 
that great circle which limits our fight, or 
the place where the heavens and the earth 
ſeem to meet. 


APPARENT Magnitude of an object, 


the magnitude thereof, as it appears to the 
eve. The apparent or ſeeming magnitude 
is meaſured by the optic angle. All chings 
appear the lefs, the more remote they are ; 


add it is found by experience, when their 


diſtance becomes fo great that the apparent 
magnitude is no more than an angle of 
one ſecond, they will be ſo ſmall as to ap- 
pr but like a point, and become imvih- 

e. 

APPARENT Diameter, in aftronomy, 
is the angle under which we ſee tlie ſun, 
moon and ſtars. ; a 

The beſt way of finding the apparent 
diameters of the celeſtiat luminaries is by a 
micrometer fixed in the focus of a tele- 
ſcope, 
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The apparent diameter of the ſun may 
be obtained by taking the meridian alti- 
tudes of his upper and lower limbs with a 
good quadrant and teleſtope fitted to it, and 
afterwards taking their diſſerence, which 
wilt be his apparent dfameter ſeen from the 
earth. The apparent diameter of the ſun 
is obſerved to be leaſt when he is in Can- 
cer, and greateſt when in Capricorn. In 
the moon there is a two-fold increaſe and 
decreaſe of the apparent diameter, one 
when the is in conjunction with the ſun, 
and rhe other when in her quadratures. 

Flre greateſt apparent diameter of the 
ſun, according to Caſſini, is 32, yo”, and 
the leaſt 31", 38" According to De la 
Hire, the greateſt is 32, 43", and the 
leaſt 31, 38". The greateſt apparent 
diameter oſ the moon, according to Kep- 
ler, is 32, 44”, and the leaſt 30, oc”, 
And according to De la Hire, the one 
is 337 zo“, and the other 29, 30“. See 
the articles Su x and Mooy. 

The apparent diameter ot Saturn's ring, 
according to Huygens, is 1, 8”, when 
leaſt, 

The apparent diameters of the other pla- 
nets fee under the article DIAMETER. 

APPARENT Difance, that diftance 
we judge an object to be from us when 
{cen afar off, being generally very diſſe- 
rent from the true diſtance. | 

APPARENT Place of any Object, in 
optics, that wherein it appears when ſeen 
through one or more glaſſes. See Le xs. 

APPARENT Pace of the nage of an 
Object, in catoptrics, that which Coin 
of an objee made by the reflection of a 
ſpeculum, appears to be in. 

APPARENT Place of a Planet, in 
aſtronomy, that point upon the ſurface of 
the ſphere where we ſee the center of the 
ſuny moon, or ftars, from the fiirface of 
the earth. 

APPARITION, in a general ſenſe, 

implies fimply the appearance of any ob- 
ject. 
"APPARIPION; in aſtronomy, figni« 
fres a ſtar, or other heavenly. object be- 
coming viſible, which betore was betow the 
horizon; 

Circle of perprrnel APPARITION, in 
aſtronomy, a great" circle of the ſphere, 
whoſe plane 15 perpend cular to a right line 
drawn from the center of the ſun-to that of 
the earth ; this circle is the boundary of 
the enthighrered hemifphere of the earth, 


in the different points of its orbit. 


Circle of perpetual APP ARTPION, in 
geography,. a ſmall circle of the ſphere 
diſcribed- about the pole as a center, and 
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in north latitude, and the ſouth point in 
All ſtars included in this 
curcle never ſet, but are always viſible above 


ſouth latitude, 


the horizon. 


APPARITOR, among the Romans, a 
general term to comprehend all attendants 
of judges and magiſtrates appointed to re- 
ceive and execute their orders. Apparitor, 
with us, is a meſſeager that ſerves the pro- 
ceſs of a ſpiritual court, or a.beadle in an 


univerſity; who carries the mace. 


APPEAL, in law, the removal of a 
cauſe from an inferior to a ſuperior court 
or judge, when a perſon thinks himſclf 
aggrieved by the ſentence of the inferior 
Judge. Appeals lie from all the ordinary 


courts of juſtice tu the houſe of lords. 


APPEAL, in common law, is taken 
for the accuſation of a murderer by a per- 
Jon who had intereſt in the party killed, 
It 1s pro- 
y writ or by bill: by writ, 
when a writ 15 Purchaſed out of the chan- 
cery by one perſon againſt another, com- 
manding him to appeal to fome third perſon 
of _ and to find pledges for doing it 

ly 


or of a felon by an accomplice. 
ſecuted either 


effectually; by bill, when. the perſon him- 
ſelf gives in his accuſation in writing, of- 
fering to undergo the burden of appealing 
the perſon therein named. 

APPEARANCE in a general ſenie, 
the exterior ſurface of a thing, what im- 
mediately ſtrikes the ſenſes, 

APPEARANCE, in law, fignifies a 
defendant's filing a common or ſpecial bill, 
or any proceſs iflued out of a court of judi- 
cature. In actions by original, appearan- 
ces arc entered with the filazer of the coun- 
ty; and by bus with the prothonotary. 

In perſpective, appearance is the pro- 
jection of a figure or body on the perſpec- 
rive plane. In optics, direct appearance 
3s the fight of any object by direct rays, 
without refraction or reflection. 

APPELLANT, in a general ſenſe, one 
who appeals. See the article ArP TAL. 

APFPELLATIVE, in grammar, a noun 
which is applicable to a whole ſpecies or 
kind, as man; horſe, fiſh, in contradiſtinc- 
tion to a proper noun. See Noun, 

APPELLEE, among lawyers, the per- 
fon againſt whom an appeal is brought 

APPEAL- 

APPENDANT, in law, any thing that 
is inheritable belonging to ſome more wor- 
thy :nheritance, as an advowton, common, 
or court, may be appendant to a manor, 
land to an — &c. but land cannot be ap- 

endant to land, for both are corporcal in- 
eritances, and one thing corporeal cannot 
be appendant to another. 
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APPENDIX, a treatiſe added at the 


end of a work to render it more complete, 
See SUPPLEMENT. 
* APPENINES, 
mountains, commonly conſidered as a branch 
of the Alps. It runs along Air 


a large chain of 


out its whole length, even as far as the 
moſt ſouthern part of Naples. 

APPETITE, Appetitus, in a general 
ſenſe, the deſire of enjoying ſome object, 
ſuppoſed to be conducive to our happineſs, 

APPETITE, in medicine, a certain 
painful or uneaſy ſenſation, always ac- 
companied with a defire to eat or drink, 
An exceſũve appetite is called by phyici» 
ans bulimy, or fames canina ; a defect or 
loſs of it, anorexy ; and that after things 
improper for food, pica. See BuLiny, 
AxXokExY, &c. 

APPLE, a well known fruit, of a 
roundiſh figure, of confiderable uſe both as 
a- food, a remedy, and likewiſe yielding 
cyder. 

All ſorts of apples, fays Mr. Miller, are 
propagated by grafting or budding upon 
the ſtocks of the ſame kind; for they 
will not take upon any other ſort of fruit. 
tree, In the nurſeries there are three forts 
of ſtocks generally uſed to graft apples up- 
on: the firſt are called free ſtocks ; theſe 
are raiſed from the kernels of all forts of 
apples indifterently ; and theſe are alſo 
termed crab-ſtocks; for all thoſe trees 
which are produced from the ſeeds before 
they are graſted, are termed crabs without 
any diſtinction: but, as I before obſerved, 
I ſhould always prefer ſuch ftocks as are 
raiſed from the kernels of crabs, where 
they are preſſed from verjuice; and I find 


the ſame mind. Mr, Auſtin, who wrote 
an hundred years ago, ſays the ſtock 
which he accounts beſt for apple grafts, is 
the crab; which 1s better than ſweeter ap- 
ples, and will make fruits more ſtrong and 
hardy to endure froſts ; and iv is very cer- 
tain, that, by frequently grafting ſome 
ſorts of apples upon free ſtocks, the fruits 


f 
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have been rendered leſs firm and poignant, 
and of a ſhorter duration. 

The ſecond ſort of ſtock is the Dutch 
creeper : theſe are defigned to ſtint the 
growth of the trees, and keep them within 
compaſs for dwarts or eſpaliers. 

The third fort is the paradiſe apple, which 
is a very low ſhrub, ſo only proper for 
trees which are kept in pots by way of cu- 
riofity ; for theſe do not continue long. 

Some perſons have made uſe of codlin- 
ſtocks for grafting of apples, in order ta 
{tint their growth: but as theſe are com- 


monly propagated by ſuckers; I would by 
ne 


ſeveral of the old writers on this ſubject ol 
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% means adviſe the uſe of them; nor 
vould 1 chooſe to raiſe the codlin-trees 
ſom ſuckers, but rather graft them upon 
uub-ſtocks; which will canſe the fruit to 
de finer, laſt longer, and have a ſharper 
our: and theſe trecs will laſt much 
bager ſound, and never put out ſuckers, as 
the codlins 4 do; which, it not con- 
kantliy taken off, will weaken the trees, 
aud cauſe them to canker ; and it is not 
only from the root, but from the knots of 
ther ſtems there are generally great num- 
ber of ſtrong ſhoots produced, which fill 
the tree with uſeleis ſhoots, and render 
them unfightly, and the fruit ſmall and 
crumpled. 

The method of raifing ſtocks from the 
kernels of crabs or apples is, to procure 
them where they are pretſed for verjuice or 
exder; and after they are cleared of the 
pulp,” they may be ſown upon a bed of 
light earth, covering them over about half 
2n inch thick with the fame light earth: 
theſe may be fown in November or De- 
cember, where the ground is dry; but in 
wet ground, it will be better to defer it till 
February ; but then the ſeeds ſhould be 
preſerved in dry ſand, and kept out of the 
reach of vermin; for if mice or rats can 
get to them, they will devour the ſeeds : 
there ſhould alſo be care taken of the ſeeds 
when they are ſown, to protect them from 
theſe vermin, by ſerting of traps to take 
them, &c. In the ſpring, when the plants 
begin to appear, they muſt be carefully 
weeded ; and if the ſeaſon ſhould prove 
dry, it will be of great ſervice to water 
them two or three times a week; and, 
daring the ſummer, they muſt be conſtant- 
ly kept clear from weeds ; which, if ſuf- 
frred to grow, will ſoon over- top the plants, 
and ſpoil their growth . if theſe thrive 
well, they will be fit to tranſplaat into the 
nurſery- the October following ; at which 
time the ground ſhould be carefully dig- 
ged, and cleanfed from the roots of all 
bad weeds; then the ſtocks ſhould be 
planted in rows three feet aſunder, and 
the plants one foot diſtance in the rows, 
cloling the earth pretty faſt to their roots : 
when the flocks are tranſplanted out of the 
ſeed-bed, the .firſt autumn after. ſowing, 
they need not be headed: but, where they 
are inclined to ſhoot downward, the top- 
root muſt be ſhortened, in order to force 
out horizontal roots. If the ground is pret- 
ty good in which the ſtocks are planted, 
and the weeds conſtantly cleared away, 
the ſtocks will make great progreſs; ſo 
that thoſe which are intended for dwarfs, 
may be grafted the ſpring twelvemonth 
alter they are planted out of the ſeed-beds ; 
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but thoſe which are deſigned for ſtandards 
will require two years more growth, before 

they will be fit to graft; by which time 

they will be upwards of fix feet high. The 
other neceſſary work to be obſerved in the 

culture of thete trees, while they remain 

in the nurſery, will be enumerated under 
that article. See NursEryY. Aalen 

Gard, Die. 

APPLICATION, in a general ſenſe, 
the laying two things together, in order to 
diſcover their agreement, 

APPLICATION of ene Science to ano- 
ther, ſignifies the uſe we make of applying 
the principles and truths belonging to one 
ſcience, to complete or advance another. 

APPLICATION of Algebra to Geome- 
try, implies the ſolving geometrical pre- 
blems by the aſſiſtance of algebra. 

As the line, the ſurface, and the ſolid, 
objects of geometry arecommenſurablemag- 
nitudes, it is very natural to think that, as 
algebra and analyſis were wholly employ- 
ed in the calculation of magnitude, and 
diſcovering unknown quantities from pro- 
per data, they might be applied with very 
great advantage to geometry. But how- 
ever natural and eaſy this application may 
appear, Des Cartes was the firſt that ever 
knew it, though algebra had been very 
greatly improved by feveral perfons, eſpe- 
cially Vieta. Des Cartes firſt taught us to 
expreſs the nature of curves by equations, 
to refolve geometrical problems by theſe 
curves, and, in ſhort, to demonſtrate theo- 
rems in geometry by the help of algebrat- 
cal calculation, when it would be too labs- 
rious to demonſtrate them by the common 
methods. See the articles Curve and 
Conſtructian of EQUAT10N. 

APPLICATION of Geometry to Alpe- 
bre.---The application of grometry to al- 
gebra is not ſo common as the application 
of algebra to geometry, but ſometimes 
takes place: for as we repreſent yeome- 
trical lines by equation, fo we may repre- . 
ſent numerical quantities, exprefſed by al- 
gebraical ſymbols, by geometrical lines 3 
and by this means ſometimes difcover a 
more eaſy method of demonſtration and 
folution. « 

APPLICATION of Geometry and Al. 

bra to Mechanics. This is founded onthe 
. principles as the application of algebra 
to geometry. It conſiſts chiefly in repte- 
ſenting the curves which bodies deſcribe in 
their motion by equations, in determining 
the equation between the ſpaces which 
bodies generate, (when acted upon by any 
powers whatever) and the time, they rake 
to paſs through theſe ſpaces, &c. We can- 


not indeed compare two things of a dittes 
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rent nature ogether, ſuch as ſpace and 
time; but we may compare the proportion 
of time with the parts of ſpace paſſed over. 
Time in its nature flows uniformly, and 
mechanics imply the ſame uniformity, 
APPLICATION of Geometry and A 
bra to Phyſics.---This we owe to Sir Iſaac 
Sr as we owe the application of al- 
gebra to geomety to Des Cartes, and it is 
ſpunded on the fame principles. The pro- 
perties of bodies in general have between 
each other certain propertions, which we 
may compare with each other, more or 
Jets diſtinguiſhable; and theſe we can diſ- 
cover by geoinetry or algebra. On this 
are founded a'l the phyſico-mathematical 
ſciences. One fingle obtervation or experi- 
ment often demonſtrates a whole ſcience. 
As for example: The bare knowledge of 
this, that the angle of incidence is equal 
to the angle of retlection, which is known 
to be true, contains the whole ſcience of 
catoptrics. This principle of the equality 
of angles being once adminted, catontrics 
becomes a ſcience purely grometrical, be- 
cauſe it is reduced to comparing angles with 
given lines of poſition. The thing is the 
ſame in many othercaſes. By the help of 
geometry and algebra, we can in general 
determine the power of one effect, which 
depends on anaher better known. This 
Jer-nce, therefore, is almoſt always neceſ- 
ſary to compare and examine the facts ex- 
periments diſcover to us. It muſt be own- 
ed, however, that every ſubject of phyſics 
V not equally capable of the application of 
geometry. Several eeriments admit of no 
calculation at all; tuch are thoſe of the 
magnet, electricity, and many others; in 
theſi cafes we mult forbear applying to It. 
APPLICATION of on? {ping 75 an- 
ther is a term made uſe of to dencte the 
"ſervice the firit is of to undertland or 
bring the ſecond to perſection. Thus the 
apphcayon of the cycioid to pendyiums 
benifies the uſe made of the cycloid to 
briog pendulums to perfection. 
APPRAISING, the act of valuing or 
ſettiug a price upon gods, &c. | 
APPREHENSION, ia t»gir, the Srft 
or moſt fimple act of the mind, whereby 
jt perceives or is conſcious of ſome idea. 
See the article PHY ere TION, 
APPREHENSION, in law, the ſeiz- 
ing a criminal in order to bring him to 
juſt ice. | 
APPRENTICE, a young perſan bound 
by indeiture to ſome tradefnan, in or- 
der to be inſtructed in his myſtery or 
trade. , 
_ APPROACH, tte acceding, or 2dvanc- 
ing of two objects towards cach other. 
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APPROACHES, in fortification, the 
works thrown up by beſiegers, in order 
to get ncarer a fortreſs without being exe 
poſed to the fire of the enemy's cannon ; 
ſuch in particular are the trenches carried 
on in azigzag form, connected by parallel 
or lines of communication. Sce Ar rack. 

APPROPRIATION, che annexing a 
benefice to the proper and perpetual ufe of 
a religious houſe, biſhopric, college, &c, 

APPROXIMATION, in arithmetic 
and algebra, the method of approaching 
ſtill nearer to the quantity ſought, with 
out a poſũbility of anding it exactly. 

For the ſeveral methods of approxima- 
tion, ſce ExTRACT10N, . EquaTiox, 
CIRCLE, SER1ES, &c. ; 

APPULSE, in aftranomy, the approach 
of a planet towards a conjunction with the 
fun, or any of the fixed ſtars. 

APPURTENANCES, in common law, 
things belonging to anocher thing as prin- 
cipal: es hamlets, fiſkeries, &c. to a mas 
nor ; ſeats in a charch ; to houſes, &c, 

APRICOT-TREE, Armeniaca Malu, 
in gardening and botany, a fruit-bering 
tree, with round:th acuminated leaves, 
ſerrated on the edges, and four or five of 
them placed together. There are, ſays 
Mr. Miller, ſeven forts cultivated in the 
Englith gardens, which are: 1. The 
maſculine apricot; that is the ſooneſt ripe 
of all, and has a ſmall roundiſh fruit, of 
a red colour towards the ſun, which as 
it ripens fades to a greeniſh yellow on the 
other fide. It is only valuable for being 
ſooneſt ripe ; for it has little flavour. 2. 
Ind orange apricot, which is the next 
that becomes ripe, and is of a deep yel- 
low colour. The fleſh: is dry, and is bet- 
ter for tarts than for eating. 3. The 
Algier apricot ripens next, and is of an 
oval hape, only a little compreſſed on 
the fides, It turns toa pale yellow or 
fray colour, when the flath is dry, with 
a faintiſu taſte, 4. The Roman 15 nent, 
and is larger than the Algier, but got 
compreſſed on the ſides; the colcut 1 
deeper, and the fleſli is moiſter, 5. The 
Turkey apricot is the next in order, be- 
cauſe it ripens later than the ſormet, and 
is bigger than any of them, and has a 
globular ſhape. It is of a deeper colour, 
has a firmer fleſh and a better taſte, 6 
The Breda apricot was brought originally 
fm Africa, and is a large roundiſh fruit, 
turning to a deep yellow when ripe, and 
is of a deep orange Colour on the infide. 
The fleſh is ſoft, full of juice, and bettet 
taſted than any of the whole tribe. 7. The 
Bruſſels apricot is the latefi, and is net 
ripe till near the middle of Auguſt, unleſs 
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ſed to a ſouth ſun; however, too much 
beat ſpoils the taſte. It is red on the 
fde next the ſun, with many dark ſpots, 
and of a greeniſh yellow on the other 
kde; the fleth is firm, and of a high 
$:vour, but it often cracks before it is | 


ion people train theſe trees up to 
flems of fix or ſeven feet high, or breed 


_ them upon ſtocks of that height ; but this 
* is a bad practice, becauſe the higher the 
ig heads of theſe trees are, the more they 
the are expoſed to the cutting winds in the 


ſpring, which too frequently deſtroy the 


Ide blolſoms; and the fruit is alto more liable 
„ to be blown down in ſummer, eſpecially 

if there ſhould happen to. be much wind 
ch at the time they are ripe ; which by falling 
de from a great height, will be bruiſed and 


ſpoiled. Half ſtandards of about two 
feet and a half, or three feet in the tem, 
will better anſwer the intention ; or they 
may be placed as dwarfs againſt an efpa- 
ler, where, if they are fſxilfully mana- 
ged, they will produce a large quantity 
of good fruit; and the trees in efpalier 
may be more conveniently covered iu 
ſpring, when the ſeaſon proves bad; 
whereby there will be a certainty of fruit 
every year. | 

Theſe fruits are all propagated by breed- 
ing them on plum-ſtocks, and will rea- 
dily take upon almoſt any fort of plum, 
except the Bruffels, provided the ftock be 
free and thriving. 

Moſt of theſe trees are planted a- 
gainſt walls, and ſhould have an eaſt 
or weſt aſpect; for if they are planted 
full ſouth, the great heat renders them 
mealy before they are well eatable. The 
borders under theſe walls ſhould be fix 
feet wide at leaſt, and the earth about 
two feet, or two feet and a half deep. 

If your ground be a wet cold loam or 
clay, you ſhould raite your borders as much 
ab we the level of the ſurface as it wil ad- 
mit, laying ſome ſtones or rubbiſh in the 
bottom, to preſerve the roots from run- 
ning downwards ; but if you plant upon 
chalk or gravel, you muſt remove it to a 
conſiderable width, to make room for a 
good foil to be put in its place; though 
you need not go above two feet and a half 
deep at moſt. 

The beſt foil for theſe and all other 
fort, of fruit trees is freſh untried earth 
fron a paſture ground, taken about ten 
inches deep with the turf, and laid to rot 
and mellow at leaſt twelve months before 
it is oſed; and this muſt be kept often 
turned to ſweeten and imbibe the nitrou 
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particles of the air, | 
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When the formet ſoil of the border is 
taken away, this freſh earth ſhould fup- 
ply its place; and it the borders are f A- 
ed with it two months betore the trees 
are planted, the ground will be bet er ſet- 
tled, and not fo liable to fink after the 


trees are planted. In filling the borders, 
the ground ſhould be raiſed four or five 
inches above the level they are deligned 
t allow for the ſettling. 

Your borders being thus prepared, 
make choice of fuch trees as are but one 
year's growth from budding ; and if your 
ſoil be dry, or of a middling temper, you 
ſkould prefer October as the beſt ſeafon fur 
planting ; but do not cut off any of the 
head at that time, unleſs there be any 
ſtrong fore-right ſhoots which will not 
come to the wall, and muſt therefore be 
taken away. 

Your trees being thus prepared, mark 
out the diſtances they are to and, which, 
in a good ſtrong ſuil, or againſt a low 
wall, ſhould be twenty feet or more; but 
if the wall be moderately high, eighteen 
feet is a reaſonable diſtance, Make a hole 
where each tree is to ſtand, and place the 
{tem about four inches from the wall, in- 
clining thereto : and after having fixed 
the tree in the ground, nail the branches 
to the wall, to prevent their ſhaking, aud 
cover the ſurface of the ground round the 
roots with rotten dung to keep out the 
froſt. In this tate let it remain till Fe- 
breary, when if the weather be good, you 
mult unnail the branches of your trees, 
taking care not to diſturb the roots; and 
and being provided with a {harp knife, 
put your foot cloſe to the ſtem of the tree, 
and having placed your left-hand to the 
bottom of the tree, to prevent its being 
diſturbed, with vour right-hand cut off 
the heed of the tree, to about four br five 
eves above the bud, ſo that the ſloping 
ſide may be towards the wall. 

In the ſpring, if the wheather proves 
dry, vou mult now. and then give your 
trees a gentle refreſhing with water; in 
the doing of which, if you obſerve to wa- 
ter them with a roſe to the watering-pot, 
all over their heads, it will greatly help 
them ; and alſo lay ſome turf or other 
mulch about the roots, to prevent their 
drying during the ſummer ſeaſon. As 
new branches are produced, obferve to nail 
them to the wall in a horizontal pofition ; 
and diſplace ſuch ſhoots as grow in a fores 
right direction. This muſt be repeated 
as oſten as neceſſary, to prevent their 
hanging from the wall; but by no means 
{top any of their thoots in ſummer. 
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At Michaclmas, when the trees have 
done growing, you muſt unnail the 
branches, and ſhorten them in proportion 
to their ſtrength 3; a vigorous branch may 
be left eight or nine inches long, but a 
weak one not above five or fix > by this 
means no part of the wall will be left 
uncovered with bearing wood, which muſt 
be the caſe if the branches are left to a 
— length at firſt; for it ſeldom happens 

at more buds than two or three ſhoot for 
branches; and theſe are, for the moſt 
part, ſuch as are at the extreme part of 
the laſt year's wood : fo that all the lower 
part of the ſhoots become naked, not will 
they ever after produce ſhoots ; and this 
is the reaſon we 1ce ſo many trees which 

have their bearing-wood fituated ouly ig 
the extreme part of tree, 

When you have ſhortened the ſhoots, 
be ſure to nail them as horizontally as 
pofable ; for upon this precaution the fu- 
ture good of the tree depends. 

The ſecond ſummer obſerve, as in the 
firſt, to diſplace all fore-right ſhoots as 
they are produced, nailing in the other 
clofs to the wall horizontally, fo that the 
middle of the tree may be kept open; 
and never ſhorten any of the ſhoots in 
ſummer, unleſs to furniſh branches to fill 
vacant places on the wall ; and never do 
this later than April. At Michaclmas 
Morten theſe ſhoots, as was directed for 
the firſt year ; the ſtrong ones may be 
left nine inches, and the weak fix or ſe- 
ven at moſt. 

The following year's management will 
be nearly the fame with this ; but only 
obſerve, that apricots produce their bloſ- 
ſome-buds, not only upon the laſt year's 
wood, but alſo upon the curzons, or ſpurs, 
which are produced from two years wood : 
great ,care ſhould therefore be taken in 
the ſummer-management, not to hurt or 
diſplace theſe. Obſerve alſo to ſhorten 
your branches at the winter-prufiing, ſo 
as to furniſh freſh wood in every part of 
the tree; and be ſure to cut out entirely 
all the luxuriant branches, or diſplace 
them as ſoon as they are produced; be- 
cauſe if they were leſt to grow, they 
would exhauſt the nouriſhment from the 
bearing branches, which cannot be too 
ſtrong, provided they are kindly ; for the 
more vigorous your tree is, the more likely 
it will be to reſiſt the injuries of the wea- 
ther : and, trees are often brought to ſo 
weak a condition, as to produce only faint 
bloſſoms, and then moſt or all of the 
bearing branches will die. This misfor- 
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Management, is g-nerally conſidered 33 
the effect of a blight ; and perhaps meg 
of the blights we complain of proceed 
from the ſame cauſe. 

Theſe few rules well executed, together 
with a little obſervation and care, will ye 
ſufficient ; for without diligent obſervation, 
there can be no ſuch thing as a ſkilfal 
manager, be his inſtruetions what they 
will. 

The Bruffels and Breda apricots, being 
for the moſt part planted for ſtandards, 
will require very little pruning or man- 
agement ; only obſerve to take out all 
dead wood, or ſuch branches as croſs each 


other : this muſt be done early in autumn, ſo! 
or in the ſpring, after the cold weather po 
is paſt, that the part where the incifion is fu 
made may not canker, Miller's Gardener't ve 
Dictionary. AF th 

APRIL, in chronology, the founh 
month of the year, containing thirty tl 
days. It is formed from the Latin 4: ci 
prilis, which is derived from aperis, to V 
open, becauſe the buds begin to open du - y 
ring this month. t 
APRON, in gunnery, that piece- of | 
lead which covers the touch-nole of 3 I 
piece of ordnance. ( 
| 


APSIS, in aftronomy, a term uſed in- 
differently of either of the two points of 
a planet's orbit, where it is at greateſt of 
leaſt diſtance from the ſun or earth; and 
hence the line connecting thoſe points is 
called the line of the apſides. The apfis 
at the greateſt diſtance from the ſun 1s 
called the aphelion, and at the greateſt 
diſtance from the earth the apogee ; while 
that at the leaſt diſtance from the ſun is 
termed the periphelion, and at the leaſt 
diſtance from the earth, the perigee, &c. 

APUS, or the bird of Paradiſe, in a- 
ſtronomy, a conſtellation in the ſouthern 
hemiſphere, not viſible in our latitude, 
It is near the ſouthern pole, between the 
triangulum auſtrale, and the chameleon ; 
and conſiſts of eleven ſtars. 

AQUA-FORTIS, a corrofive liquor 
diſtilled from nitre and vitrio!, as follows 

Put vitriol into an earthen or iron pot; 
if you make a fire under it, the vitriol be- 
gins to melt and ſmoak ; by increaſing the 
fire gradually, it thickens and aſſumes an 
aſh-colour. Let it be ſtirred with a twig 
before it becomes ſolid, till it be perfectly 
dry; but let it be taken as yet boiling out 
of the pot; for if it grows cold therein, 
it will ſtick ſo faſt that you will hardly be 
able to get it out. Pound to a ſubtile pow- 
der three pounds weight of this calcined 


tune, which is entirely owing to mi- 


vitriol, and mix them well with four 
pounds 
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pounds of nitre well dried, and pulverized 
very finc. Pat theſe together in a cucur- 
bit, or retort, or iron-pot, and then put 
it in a furnace. At firſt, let the fire be 
made not much greater than is neceſſary to 
boil water. When the recipient grows 
warm, continue the ſame degree of fire, 
till all the phlegm 15 expelled, which you 
will know from the diminution of the heat 
of the recipient; increaſe the fire gra- 
dually, till you ſee a few yellow vapours 
ariſe. Keep up the ſame fire for an hour 
or two, and make it fo ſtrong as to warm 
the veſſel moderately. Continue this for 
ſome hour* ind letting the veſſels cool, 
pour the Cr, now emitting reddiſh 
fumes, out I the recipient into a glats 
veſſel, having a glaſs ſtopple: this liquor 
thus prepared is your aqua-fortis. 

For ſecurity's ſake, you muſt leave, in 
the cloſure of the recipient and veſſel that 
contains the marter to be diftilled, a hole, 
which may be ſtopped and opened with a 
wooden peg ; for if you happen to exceed 
the juſt degree of fire, eſpecially in the 


beginning of the operation, the firtt and, 


more ſubtile ſpirits, which are very elaſtic, 
come forth; the opening therefore of the 
hole may give them, a paſſage, leſt the 
veſſels thould burſt, which would be very 
dangerous. As the extracted ſpirits of 


. hitre are with difficulty condenſated into 


drops, eſpecially in ſultry weather, it 
will be proper, by reaſon of- the calcined 
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ingredients, to pour into the recipient one 


quarter part of pure water, or rather of 
the phlegm, extracted out of the aqua- 
fortrs ; by which means the ſpirits will 
be much caſier received. 
AQUA-MARINA, in natural hiſtory, 
2 precious ſtone of a colour compounded 
of green and blue, nearly reſembling that 
of ſeu- water, from whence the name. The 
moſt beautiful aqua-marina comes from the 


Eaſt-Indies; and it is ſaid that ſome of 


them are found on the borders of the 
Euphrates, and at the foot of Mount Tau- 


rus, The occidental ones come from Bo- 
' hemia, Germany, Sicily, the Itle of Elba, 


&c, 

AQUA-REGIA, a corrofive menftru- 
um having the power of diſſolving gold. 
It is made in the following manner. Take 
a pound of common ſalt; melt it in a 
clean crucible or iron ladle ; put it out in- 
to an iron mortar, and when cold break it 
into ſmall pieces. Pur theſe into a retort, 
and pour upon them twice their weight 
of good aqua-fortis. | Place rhe retort in a 
ſand furnace, lute on a receiver, and ap- 


ply a gradual fire, tilt no more liquor drops 
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from the noſe of the retort. An aqua re- 
gia may alſo be made, by mixing one part 
of ſpirit of ſalt with three of aqua-fortis 3 
or by diffolving the ſame quantity of ſal- 
ammoniac in it: but this ſhould be done 
lowly, and by degrees, otherwiſe great 
quantities of offenfive fumes will ariſe. 
This menſtruum diffolves iron, copper, 
tin, gold, mercury, regulus of antimony, 
biſmuth, and zinc; but not filver, unlefs 
it be deficient in ſtrength. | 

AQUZXDUCT, in architecture and 
hydraulics, a canal ſupported by ſtone, 
timber, &c. for conveying water from one 
place to another. 

AQUARIUS, in aſtronomy, a con- 
ſlellation which maketh the eleventh fign 
in the zodiac, marked thus, . It con- 
hits of forty-five ſtars in Prolemy's cata- 
logue ; of forty in Tycho's, and in' the 
Britannic catalogue of ninety-nine. 

AQUATIC, in, natural hiftory, an 
appellation given to ſuch things as live or 
grow. in the water. 

AQUEOUS, ſomething abounding with, 
or partaking of, the nature of water. 

AQUEOUS Humour, in anatomy, call- 
ed allo the albugineous humour, is the 
utmoſt of three humours of the eye, and 
fills up both its camzre. In this the uvea 
fluctuates, as it were, and moves at liberty; 
this humour alſo, when loſt, will be re- 
paired by nature. 

AQUIFOLIUM, or AGRIFOLIUMy 
the holly tree, in botany, an ever-green' 
ſhrub very well known, and was formerly 
planted in gardens, as an ornament. The' 
manner of raifing this ſhrub is by ſowing” 
the berries as ſoon as theyeare ripe, where 
they will continue a year and a half be- 
fore they ſpring, The beſt time of tranſ- 
planting this tree is in the beginning of 
April, in moitt weather, and then there 
will be little danger of their growing, 

AQUILA, in - aftronomy, a conſtel- 
lation of the northern hemiſphere,” con- 
fiſting of fifteen ſtars in Ptolemy's cata- 
logue, of ſeventeen in Tycho's, and of ſe- 
venty in the Britannic catalogue. 

AQUILA Marina, the ſea-eagle, 2 
fiſh of the piſtivacha kind, with a head 
reſembling, in ſome meaſure, that of a 
toad. 6.4 | 


AQUILEGIA, Columbine,” in botanyy * 


a plant with a branched and fibrous root, 
of a ſweetiſh taſte, The colours of the 
flowers are various, as blue, red, white, 
fleſh- coloured, and n, upon Which 
account it is cultivated in gardens, and 
they flower in May and June. 
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ARA, the altar, in aftfonomy, a con- 
Kellation of the ſouthern hemiſphere, 
conſiſting of eight ſtars. * a 
I ARABIA, an extenſive country in 
Aſia, lying in between fiftx- two and ſeven- 
ty- ſeven degrees of longitude, and twelve 
degrees thirty minutes and thirty-five de- 
grecs of north latitude. It is a peninſula, 
bounded on the welt by the Red Sea, or 
Arabic Gulph ; on the north by Syria; 
on the north-eaſt by the Euphrates, the 
gulph of Baſra, or Ferfian gulph, and the 
gulph of Ormus ; and on the ſouth by the 
ſtreights Bab-el-mandel, and the Arabian 
Sea. It is in length, from the ſtreiglits Bab- 
el- mandel, to the north part near the Alep- 
po, one thouſand three hundred and fifty 
miles; and in breadth, one thouſand two 
hundred and ſixty miles. It is divided in- 
to Arabia Deſerta, the Deſert Arabia, 
whofe chief town is Anah ; Arabia Pe- 
trxa ; and Arabia Felix, or Arabia the 
Happy, the capital of which is Sanaa, 

Arabia Petræa, which is to the north, 
has a chain of mountains to the caſt, and 
gamer to the ſouth ; the firlt ſeparates it 

rom Arbia Deſerta, and the other from 
Voman. It was anciently the abode of 
the Idumæans, the Moabites, the Midian- 
tes, and the Amalekites. In this coun- 
try the Iſraclites wandered forty years af- 
ter they came out of Egypt. 

Arabia Deſerta is full of vaſt deſerts. 
Thoſe that have travelled over them athrm, 
that there is not a tree to be ſeen for many 
days journey, nor any thing elſe but a 
boundleſs plain. There is but one ridge 
of mountains, about which travellers find 
tolerable water. The only part where 
there 1s paſture, trees, and fruits, is on 
the borders of the Euphrates, where there 
are two tolerable towns, Anah and Tegba; 
alſo the ruins of Palmyra, in which they 
made themſelves a kind of houſes or huts, 
Except the inhabitants of theſe, the reſt 
Uve in tents, and endeavour to rob the ca- 
ravans. 1 


Arabia Felix is the beſt country of the 


three, and yet has many barren mountains 
and deſerts, without habitations or water. 
However, the fruitful parts produce drugs, 
dates, oranges, lemons, corn, grapes, 
ſpices, great quantities of coffee; and alſo 
olibanum, myrrh, caſſia, gum. arabic, 


- balm, and manna; and the ſea produces 


coral and pearls. Their horſes and camels 
are in high eſteem. They have very few 
rivers, and thoſe ſmall ones, the principal 
of which are Af.an. Falg, and Prim. 
The Arabians were formerly called Iſh- 
maelites; they afterward aſſumed the name 
gf Saracens, wich they thovght more 
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honourable. Mahommediſm had its birth 
in this country, and has ſpread greatly in 
Aſia and Africa. In gener they have a 
ſwarthy complexion, a ſtern look, and 
ſeem to be thoughtful and melancholy ; 
they are ſober, very ſuperſtitious, uſe the 
name of God frequently, and yet many of 
them are cruel to foreigners, cheats in 
trade, and robbers in the deſerts. The 
Arabs tents are made of goats hair, which 
are wove and ſpun by the women, and 
ſerve for their whole families; for in the 
winter, their horſes, as well as wives and 
children, all lodge together : the emirs, 
indeed, who are a kind of governors, have 
two for themſelves and anct" -r for their 
lad:es, befides a little one fo; * ſerrants, 
When they encamp, the en... :ent is in 
the middle, and the reſt all round, at a 
conſiderable diſtance : the place is gene- 
rally on the top of a hill, that they may 
look all round them, to prevent being-ſur- 
priſed, and to diſcover a. booty. The com- 
mon Arabs have no other furniture than 
mats, counterpanes, and cuſhions, with a 
ſtone for a bolſter, covered with a mat. In 
the ſummer-time, they lie in the open air, 
They can take down their tents, pack up 
their furniture, and decamp in two hours 
time. Their baggage is carricd by camels 
and oxen ; the women walk a-foot, carry» 
ing their young children in their arms; 
and the men mount their horſes, and put 
themſelves in a fighting poſture. The diet 
of the Arabs is generally milk-meats, bo- 
ney, oil, rice, pulſe, beef, mutton, goats 
fleth, and the fleſh of camels. Their 
bread conſiſts of cakes, which they bake 
every day in pans, in the aſhes, or in 
ovens, which are ſometimes large jars 
made for that purpoſe; they are made of 
nothing but flower and water : their drink 
is water: they have coffee every morning 
for breakfaſt, and after meals; theirdſoal 
dinners are boiled meat, with rice ſoup 
and rice pudding. Their butter is as rank 
as tallow ; and therefore they dreſs beans, 
lentils, and other pulſe with oil. Beſides 
theſe, when they are near Syria, they get 
figs, raiſins, dates, apples, pears, dried 
apricots, and melons. Smoaking tobacco 
is of great uſe among the men, women, and 
children. The greateſt perſons have their 
proviſions placed on a round piece of lea- 
ther laid upon the ground, in diſhes and 


| plates of copper, with wooden ſpoons, fit- 


ting croſs-legged all round it, and a long 
piece of ſtriped Jinen ſerves for napkius. 
The dreſs of the emirs reſembles that of 
the Turkiſh quality; which, in winter, 
is a pair of linen drawers, or breeches ; a 


fine ihirt, the back part of the ſletves of 
which 
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which hang to the ground; a caftan of 
ſattin or mohair, made like a catlock, 
which reaches down to the middle of their 
legs, and has large ileeves ; it is bound to 
the body with a leathern belt, fix inches 
broad, with claſps te make it ſtraiter or 
let it out; it is embroidered with gold and 
ſilk, and ſet off with plates of gold; to this 
they hang a ſhort knife adorned with jew- 
els; they have ſmall crooked poniards, 
with a ſhagreen ſcabbard, which they put 
through the belt; the hilt is of ſilver or 
ſome other valuable ſubſtance: over their 
drawers they wear a chackier, which 
ſerves for brerches, fiockings, and ſhoes ; 
they are made of red, purple, or violet, but 
never green, that being their prophet's co- 
lour ; the foot is of yellow leather: the 
upper garment is a long cloth veſt, with 
ſleeves, and lined with far. The ladies 
have maſtin drawers, and thifts embroidered 
with filk at the ends and on the ſeams ; 
alſolittle waiſteoats of cloth of gold, ſattin, 
or other filk ſtuffs, faſteyed with two but- 
tons under a ſmall girdle of gold or filver, 
or of gold and filk lace, with gold or filver 
claſps ; the upper part af the waiſtcoat is 
open all along the breaſt, with buttons on 
each fide, which. are only for ornament, 
this part being never buttoned ; the ſleeves 
are cloſe and ſhort, for they do not reach 
to the elbow, below which the ſhiit-{lecves 
appear and hang down to the ground: 
they have caſtans, which they put on in 
winter, made like waiſtcoats, only they 
reach to the ground, they tuck up the ſkirts 
before, and draw them through the ſides 
of their girdle, that they may not be in 
the way, and to ſhow the embroidered 
flowers on their drawers and ſhifts : their 
upper garments are of ſattin and velvet, 
like the men's, and fometimes of gold bro- 
eade, They walk bare- foot on carpets, 
while they are within; at other times, 
they wear ſmall neat ſlippers; and when 
they are abroad, they put on plaited buſ- 
kins, Their head-dreſs is a gold or ſilver 
bonnet, made like a cap, and incircled 
with muſlin, embroidered with gold and 
ſilk, over which is a fillet of coloured 
gauſe, which they faſten upon their fore- 
head, When they go out, they throw a 
large muflin veil over all, which covers 
their head, neck, face, and ſhoulders, 
falling down below their girdle. .. The 
dreſs of the common Arabs confiſts only 
in a courſe ſhirt with long ſleeves, a- pair 


of linen drawers, and a coarſe callicoe 


caftan, with a leathern belt abour their 
middles, wherein they ſtick their pontard ; 
they adora the hilt with little pieces of 
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filver money: their turbans conſiſt of 
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white muſlin wrapped round a red cap, 


one of which hangs a little way down, 
and the other is wrapped about their 
n cks to keep off the heat of the ſun. 
Tie mean fort of women have only a blue 
ſhift, with a linen girdle, and a veil over 
taeir heads, which they wrap their necks 
in, and cover the lower part of their face 
un to their noſes. The maids cover their 
fices down to their eyes. In ſummer 
they go bare-foct, and in winter they wear 
ſhppers- When they cannot get veſts, 
they wear jackets quilted with cotton. 

It cannot be ſaid that theſe Arabs ever 
marry tor love, for they never fee their 
wives faces before the ceremony, unleſs it 
be done by flealth. The bride is prepared 
with bathing, perfumes, and diſcolouring 
the face: they paint figures on her arms, 
and cvery part of the body, and dreſs her 
w:th all the finery they can procure ; then 
ſet her upon à mare or camel, covered 
with a carpet, and fing ber praifes all the 
way to the bridegroom's abode, The men 
take care of the bridegroom, cauſing him 
to bathe, and then dreſs him, and carry 
him back in triumph on a mare. After 
this the men and women feaſt ſeparately, 
aod at night they are brought together 
When the women bring in the brides 
the bridegroom ſits like a flatue,. and 
takes no notice of what they do or ſay, 
till ſhe throws herſelf at his feet, at 
which time he claps a piece of gold or 
filver on her forehead, This is repeated 
thrice, and each time the bride comes in 
a different dreſs. This done, they are 
leſt to conſaramate. | 

The Arabs are naturally lean, ſtrong, 
and inurcd -40- hardihips > they are very 
patient under diſeaſes, and fay, “ there is 
no phyſician but God,” However, they, 
ſometimes vem ure upon the noſtrums of 
old women, and are very fond of charms. 
They hate blecding, becauſe, as they 
ſay, the life is in the blood; but when 


they are wounded, they are glad of 2 


ſurgeon's aſſiſtance it they can get it. 
The language of the Arabs, in general, 
is ancient, and the moſt copious in the 
world. Thoſe that underſtand it ſay it is 
the moſt beautiful. The Arabs make ule 
of lunar years, and their epocha begins 
Wedneſday the 16th of July, 6622g 
which they call the Hegira, which is 


the time that Mahommed fled from Meccas 


ARABIAN, relating to Arabia, or 
the Arabs. 


| a | A 
ARABIAN, or ARABIC Tongue, 2 
| branch or dialect of the Hebrew. 


ö 
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ARABIAN Figures, or CharaFers, the 
numeral figures commonly uſed in arith- 
metical computations. 

AR ABIAN Phbilsſophy, the ſtate of 
philoſophy among the ancient Arabians. 
Some men of letters have afferted, that 
the ancient Arabs applied themſelves to 
philoſophical ſpeculations ; and to main- 
tain their opinion,” raiſe imaginary ſyſ- 
tems which they attribute to them, and 


draw in the religion of the Sabeans to their 


aid, which they pretend to have been the 
offspring of philoſophy. But all they ad- 
vance in favour of this opinion is Pond 
ed on 'affertions and conjectures; and 
What are thoſe, where proof and teftimo- 
ny are wanting? They are even forced 
te acknowledge that the Greeks were of 
another opinion, looking on them as a 
moſt barbarous and ignorant people, with- 
out the leaſt tincture of learning. If 
credit may be given to Abulfatagins, the 
Arabian'writers themfelves confeſs, that 
before Iſſamim they were ſunk' into the 
deepeſt ignorance. 

Tho” it ſhould be granted that the 
Arabs were the defcendants of Abraham, 
that the Queen of Sheba, who came to 
Jeruſalem to admire the wiſdom of Solo- 
mon, and was the moſt expert, and ſaga- 
cious woman of her time, frequently puz- 
zling all the Kings of the Eaſt with her 
wiſe queſtions, and that theſe Magi, or 
wiſe men, who came from the eaft to 
worthip our Saviour,” were of Arabia, it 
cannot be' inferred from thence, that the 
Arabs had made any great progreſs in 
Philoſophy. Vet it is agreed, that before 
the time of Iſſamin to whom the advance 
In learning in that country is owing,” they 
ſpoke therr native language well, and had 
fome knowledge of aſtronomy, and ſuc- 
ceeded in ſome works of invention, as 
oratory, poetry, &c. 

The Arabian philoſophy was nothing 
but Sabraniſm, which was à mixture - of 
ſhameful 1dolatry, and ridiculous ſuper- 
Fitioh ;''mmuch more likely to ſubvert and 
extinguiſh reaſon than propagate true phi- 
Jofophy ; befides, it is not agreed in what 
age this Sect firſt appeared. Mahomet 
Iaboured Nrenuouſly to aboliſh it; and he 
is even ſaid by ſome to have carricd his 
oppoſition ſo far, as to prohibit the very 
ſtudy of philoſophy. But his followers 
by degrees got over that reſtraint ; the 
love of learning increaſed; and the philo- 
fophy of * Ariſtotle was eſtabliſhed among 
them, during the memorable caliphare of 
Al-Mamon. Aviceana flourithed in the 
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eleventh century, and Averrhoes an kyy. 
dred years after him; fo that the henour 
of tranſlating the Greek philoſophy into 
Arabic, cannot belong to them, notwith- 
ſanding what has been ſaid on that ſub. 
jet; though they were doubtleſs the 
chief propagators of it through the coun. 
tries of Europe. 

ARABIAN Poetry, was antiently no 
other than rhiming; for it was deſtitute 
both of meaſure and cadence. But about 
the cloſe of the eighth century, and dur. 
ing the calirhate of Al-Raſchid, it became 
an art, and was regulated by laws of pro- 
ſody. Renaudot tells us, that the Ara- 
bian compoſitions in verſe are itil! wild 
and irregular, being neither epic, drama- 
ric, nor lyric: in ſhort, not reducible to 
any particular kind. Their hymns to the 
Deity, and their tales, are in the ſame 
ſtyle. 

"ARABIAN Phyſfic, and Phyſicians, 
ſucceeded the Grecian, - and handed down 
the art to vs, with conſiderable improve- 
ments, chiefly in the pharmaceutical and 
chemical parts. 

ARABLE Lard, in huſbandry, that 
land which is fit for tillage, or has actual» 
ly been plowed. 

ARAC, or ARRAC, a ſpirituous li- 
quor imported from the Eaſt-Indics. 

It is extracted from a vegetable juice 
called toddy, which flows by inciſion from 
the cocoa-nut tree, or from rice. This 
juice, after being fermented, is diſtilled 
in the common manner, and the produce 
15 the arac. 

ARACHNOIDES, in anatomy, an 
appellation given to ſeveral different mem- 
branes, as the tunic of the cryſtalline 
humour of the eye, the external lamina 
of the pia mater, and one of the mem 
branes of the ſpinal marrow. 

* ARAL, a great lake, to the eaſt- 
ward of the Caſpian Sea, being ſcated 
between forty-two and forty-eight de- 
grees of north latitude, and is near three 
hundred and ſixty miles in length, and 
one thouſand miles in eircumference. It 
is ſurpriſing that this lake ſhould be quite 
unknown to geographers, till within theſe 
few years. Several great rivers, which 
were ſeppoſed to run into the Caſpian Sea, 
are now known to fall into this lake, par- 
ticularty the Sihun or Sirr, and the Gi- 
hun or Amo, ſo often mentioned by the 
oriental hiſtorians. It lies between fifey= 
fix and Hxry-two degrees of caſt long 
tudey/ and between twelve and hop 
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of north latitude, in the country of the 
independent Lartars. f | 

ARZEO METER, or WATER-POISE, 
an inſtrament tomeaſure the denſity or 

of tluids, 

1 2 generally made of a thin glaſs 
hall with a taper neck, hermetically ſcal- 
& at the top, having firſt as much mec- 
cury poured into the ball, as will keep it 
ſzyimming in an erect poſition. The neck 
j divided into equal parts, and properly 
numbered; ſo that the lightnels of the 
fluid is knowa by the depth the arxn- 
meter finks in it; it being evident that 
the heavier any fluid is, the leſs will b- 
the diſtance the inſtrument will fink in 
it ; and vice verſa, ; 

„ ARARAT, a mountain in Arme- 
nia, imagined to be the place where 
Noah's ark reſted. It is exceeding high, 
aud always covered with ſnow. Several 
travellers have attempted to get at the 
top, but could never ſucceed. However, 
they have heen high enough to tremble 
at the terrible precipices when they Jooked 
downwards. ; 

ARAXOTICS, in medicine, remedies 
which rarify the humours, and render 
them proper for being carried off, by per- 
ſpiration through the pores of the kin. 

ARBITER, in civil law, a judge no- 
minated by the magiſtrate, or choſen by 
the two contendiug parties, to decide their 
differences according to law, The civi- 
lians make a difference. between arbiter 
and arbitrator, though both found their 
power on the compromiſe of the parties; 
the former being obliged to judge according 
to the cuſtoms of the law, but the latter 
is at liberty to uſe his own diſcretion. 

ARBITRARY, whatever is left to the 
choice or determination of men, or not 
fixed by any poſitive law or injunction. 
Thus arbitrary fines are mul&s impoſed at 
the pleaſure of the court or judge. 

ARBITRATION, ARBITRAGE, or 
ARBITRAMENT, a power given by 
contending parties to ſome perſon or per- 
ſons to determine their diſputes. 

ARBITRATOR, a private extraordi- 
nary-judge, choſen by the mutual con- 
ſent of both parties, to determine coa- 
troverſies between them. 

ARBOR, the Latin appellation for 
any tree 1n general. 

ARBOUR, in gardening, a kind of 
ſhady bower, formerly in great eſtren, 
but now rejected, on account of its be.n7 
danp and unwholeſome. Arbours are 
generally made of lattice-work, either in 
Wood or won, and covered with <!ms, 
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limes, hornbeams; or with creepers, as 
honeyiuckles, jeſiamines, or paſhoh-tiow- 
ers; either ot which will antwer the pur- 
poſe cxceeding well, if properly managed. 
* ARBUTHNOT (ALEXANDER) 
was the {va of the baron Arbuthnot, and 


Buchanan's Hiſtory of Scotland, in which, 
though he acted only #z editor, it procur- 
ed hm a great deal of ill will, and in all 
probability gave King James VI. an ill 
impreſſion of him. His private character 
was very amiable ; he was learned with- 
out pedantry, and a great encourager of 
learning; he had a good taſte in poctry, 
was an eminent divine, and was well 
verſed in philoſophy and the mathematics. 
He died at Aberdeen, on the 20th of Oc- 
tober, 1583. He alſo wrote Orations on 
the Origin and Dignity of the Law. 

ARBUTHNOT (Dr. Jonas) an emi- 
nent phyſician in the reign of queen 
Anne, he was the fon of a cl:rgyman, 
in Scotland, and educated in the univerſity 
of Aberdeen, where he took the degree 
of doctor of phyſic. On his coming to 
London, his extenſive learning, and agree- 
able converſation, introduced him, by de- 
grees, into practice, and he became emi- 
nent in his profeſmon; in 1709, he was 
appointed phyſician in ordinary to queen 
Anne, His polite learning, genteel be- 
haviour and excellent abilities, procured 
him the acquaintance and friendſhip of 
the moſt celebrated wits, Pope, Swift, and 
Gay. He died of an aſthma, in February 
1735. He has ſhewn by his works that 
he was equal to any of his cotemporaries, 
In wit, humour, vivacity, and learning 3 
and was ſuperior to moſt men in the moral 
duties of life, in acts of humanity and 
benevolence. 

ARBUTUS, the ſtrawberry-tree, in 
botany, a genus of ever-green trees. 

Of which there are 3 Species; 1. The 
common ſtrawberry-tree. 2. The ſtraws 
berry-tree with longer flowers, and egg- 
ſhaped fruit ; and 3. The ſtrawberry- tree 
with double flowers. 

This tree has its name from the reſem- 
blance the fruit bears to that of a flraw- 
berry, but'is of an auſtere ſour taſte. 

The time of this fruit being ripe is in 
the months of October and November ; 
at which ſeaſon the flowers are blown for 
the next year's fruit; ſo that from the 
times of flowering to the ripening of the 
fruit is one whole year. 

The beſt method of propagating theſetrees, 
fays Mr. Miller, is by ſowing their ſeeds, 
which ſhould be preſerved in dry ſand, till 


| March; 


was born in the year 1538. He publiſhed 
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March; at which time you ſhould ſow 
them upon a very moderate hot bed, 
(which greatly promotes their vegeta- 
tion) covering it about a quarter of an 
inch with light earth, and ſcreening it 
from froſts, or great rains. Towards the 
Lutter end of April your young plants will 
appear; you mult therefore keep them 
clear trom weeds, and give them frequent 
waterings, as the ſeaton may require, 
and ſhade them in hot weather ; and if 
our plants have done well, they will be, 
by autumn, about five or fix inches high: 
but as theſe trees are ſubject to receive 
damage from froſts, eſpecially while they 
are young, you muſt hoop the bed over, 
that when bad weather comes, you may 
cover it with mats and ſtraw to keep out 
the froſt. f 
The beginning of April following vou 
may tranſplant theſe trees, each into a 
ſmall po: ; but, in doing of this, be very 
careful to take them up with as much 
earth to their roots as poſſible ; tor they 
are bad rooting plants, and very ſubject 
to miſcarry on being removed; and it is 
for tais reaſon I adviſe their being put 
Into ſmall pots: for when they have hll- 
ed the pot with roots, they may be turned 
out into large pots, or the open ground, 
without any hazard of their dying. 

When you have put your young plants 
into the ima}! pots, you thould plunge 
them into another very moderate hot- bed, 
to encourage their taking new root, mad- 
ang them trom the ſun in the middle of 
the day, and giving them water as the 
may require; in this bed it will be pro- 
per to Jet the pots remain mott part ef the 
ſummer; for if the pots are taken out, 
and ſet upon the ground, the ſraallneſt of 
their fhze will occaſion the earth to dry 
fo faſt, that watering will ſcaree preſerve 
your trees alive; but if they are kept 
grow ing all the ſummer, they will be near 
a foot high by the next aviumn : but it 
will be-odviſeableto fcreen them from the 
froit during their continuance in pots, by 
plunging them into the ground in a warm 
place, and covering them with mats in 
bad weather. 

When your trees are grown to three or 
four feet high, you may ſhake them ont 
of the pots into the open ground, where 
they are to remain: but this ſhould be 
done in April, that they may have taken 
good root before the winter, which would 
be apt to damage them if newly planted. 
 Aliller's Dies, 

ARCANUM, a ſecret, generally uſed 


e 


ARCA COR DIS, in anatomy, the 
ſame with pericardium. See Pexrcay. 
DIUM. 

ARCH, in geometry, ſome part of A 
curve, intercepted between two points, 

ARCH of a Circle is a part of its ci. 
cumference. 

Equal ARCHES, thoſe which contain 
the lame number of degrees, and are cu 
from the fame circle. 

Similar ARCHES, thoſe which contain 
the ſame number of degrecs, but cut from 
unequal circles, 

Diurnel ARCH, in aſtronomy, tha 
part of a circle which is deſcribed by an 
heavenly object between its riſing and ſc. 
ting. 

Nefurnal ARCH, that part of a cir. 
cle deſcribed by a heavenly object between 
its ſetting and rifing. The diurnal and 
its ſucceeding, nocturnal arch are together 

ual to a whole circle. 

ARCH of Progreſſion, or Direction, the 
arch of rhe zodiac, which a planet ap- 
pears to pais over when it moves in con- 
ſequentia, or according to the order of the 
hgns. | 

ARCH Retrogradation, an arch' of 
the zodiac deſcribed by a planet, while it 
is retrograde, or its motion contrary to 
the order of the ſigns. 

ARCH of /ifion, an arch of an zi. 
muth circle, intercepted between the cens 
ter of the ſun, after its ſcrting, and the 
horizon, when a ſtar, before hid in his 
rays, begins to appear again. 

ARCH, in architecture, a concave 
building, erected on a mould bent in the 
form of a curve, for ſupporting” ſome 
ſtrubture, | 

Arches are either circular, elliptical, 
or ſtraight, as they are improperly called 
by workmen. 

Circuiar ARCHES are of three kinds, 
ſemicircular arches, ſcheme arches, and 
arches of the third and fourth point. 

Semiclrculur ARCHES have their cen- 
ters in the middle of the lines drawn from 
one foot to the other. 

Scheme or Skeve ARCHES are leſs than 
a ſemicircle, ſome containing ninety, 
an others only ſeventy degrees. 
ARCHES of the third and fourth Point, 
conh{t of two arches of a circle, meet- 
ing in an angle at the top, being drawn 
from the divifion of a chord into three of 
four parts at pleaſure. 

Elliptical ARCHES conſiſt of ſemi- 
ellipſes, and have commonly Kkey-ſtones 


and impoſts. They are uſually deſcribed 


to imply a remedy, whoſe compoſition is 
concealed, to increaſe its value, 


| by workmen on three centers. 
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ots and windows, having plain ſtraight 
edges, both above and below, parallel to 
eich other; but both the ends and joints 
int towards a center. See BRILDOR. 
Triamphal ARCH, a ſtately gate of a 
{micircular form, adorned with ſculptures 
inſcriptions, &. erected in honour of 


in thoſe who have deſerved a triumph. 

. ARCH-ANGEL, in theology, an in- 
X tellectual being, or angel of the ſecond 
n order in the celeſtial hierarchy. 

n ARCH ANGEL, in botany, a name 


ren to the lamium. Ste Lamiu u. 
* ARC H-BISH OPP, a prelate that has 
7 ſeveral ſutfragan biſhops under him. 
„Tough biſhops, in the primitive church, 
were all veſted with the ſame othce and 
7 authority, yet, as Chriſtianity increaſed, 
a it was ſound neceſſary to enlarge the epiſ- 
d copal power : theretore, as before there 
7 was commonly a bithop placed 1n every 
great city, ſo now, in every metropolis, 
a u the Romans called it, or mother-city, 
, of every province, wherein were courts 
J o civil judicature, there was a metropo- 
: lican, or archbiſhop, who had eccleſiaſti- 
al juriſdiction over all the biſhops of 
that province. His juriſdiction conſiſted in 
6rdaining, or ratifying, the elections and 
| ordiuat ions of all other biſhops; and once 
a year he was to ſummon them all to a 
ſynod, in which he preſided, to enquire 
into their conduct, to cenſure with ſut- 
penhion, or deprivation, and to hear and 
determine cauſes between contending bi- 


hops. 

The firſt eſtabliſhment of archbiſhop- 
ries in England, ſays Bede, was, in the 
time of Lucius, ſaid to be the firſt Chriſ- 
tian king of England; who, after the 
coaverhon of his ſubjects, erefted three 
archbiſhoprics, in London, York, and 
Landaff, then called Caerleon. The dig- 
ty of archbiſhop continued in the ſee of 
London 180 years, when it was tranſlated 
to Canterbury, where it has continued 

erer ſince. York remains a metropoliti- 
cal fee to this day. The archbiſhop of 
Canterbury is ſti led Primate and Metrq- 
* politan of all England;” and the 
zchbiſhop of York, © Primate and Me- 
* tropolitan of England.” 
 ARCHDEACON, an eccleſiaſtical dig- 
wary, or officer, next to a biſhop, whoſe 
ace extends over part, or ſometimes the 
whole dioceſe. There are fixty archdea- 
cons in England, who viſit the pariſhes 
object to their juriſdiction, enquige into 
the repairs of churches, reform abuſes, 
lend, excommunicate, &c. And in 


Straight ARCHES are thoſe vſcd over | 


| 
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— — places, induct clerks into their bes 
neil es, 

ARCH-DUKE, a title given to dukes 
of a greater authority and power tian other 
dukes. 

ARCHER, in the ancient military arty 
a perſon who tought with a bow and ar- 
rows. 


*ARCHES, or Court of ARCHES, the 


ſupreme court belonging to the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, to which appeals lie from 


all the inferior courts withit his province. 


ARCHETYPE, the original model of 
a work, which 1s copicd after to make 
another like ir, 

This term is uſed by minters to fignify 
the ſtandard weight by which the others 
are adjuſted, 

ARCHIL, Archil/a, in botany, a whi- 
tiſh moſs growing upon rocks in the Ca- 
nary and Cape Verd Iflands, and which 
yields a rich purple tincture, fugitive in- 
deed, but extremely beautiful. 

The dyers do not often uſe this drug 
by itſelf, on account of its dearneſs aud 
the periſhableneſs of its beauty» The 
chief uſe they make of it is, 2 giving 
a blood to other colours, as pinks, &c. 
This is effected by paſſing the dying cloth 
or filk through hot water, lightly impreg- 
nated with the archil. The bloom thus 


communicated foon decays upon expoſure 


to the air. Mr. Hellot informs us, tht 
by the addition of a little ſolution of 
tin, this drug gives a durable dye ; that 
its colour is at the ſame time changed 
towards a ſcarlet ; and that it 1s the more 
permanent, in proportion as it recedes the 
more from its natural colour. 

It is remarkable a ſolution of archil in 
water, applied on cold marble, ſtains it 
of a beautiful violet or purpliſh-blue colour, 
tar more durable than the colour which it 
communicates to other bodies. 

ARCHILOCHIAN, a term in poetry, 
applied to a ſpecies of verſe invented by 
Archilochus. Thefe verſes conſiſt of ſe- 
ven feet, the four firſt of which are ordi- 
narily dactyls, though ſometimes ſpondees, 
and the three laſt trochecs. 

ARCHIPELAGO, in geography, 2 
general name for a fea interrupted with 
a great number of iflands. The moſt ce- 
lebrated Archipelago, and that to which 
the name is in (ome meature appropriated, 
lies in the ſea between the coaſts of Greece, 
Macedonia, and Aſia. 

ARCHITECT, a perſon ſkilled in ar- 
ch:te&ture, who not only draws the plans 
of edifices, but allo ſuperintends and di- 


rects the artihcers. 
ARCHITEC» 
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ARCHITECTONIC, ſomething en- 
dowed with the power and ſkill of build- 
ing, or calculated to aſſiſt the archi- 
tect. 

ARCHITECTURE, che art or ſcience 
of erecting edifices, either for habitation 
or defence. 

Architecture, is doubtleſs, of very great 
antiquity, and was, perhaps, preceded on- 

by agriculture itſelf, Hence Theodore 
calls the latter the eldeſt ſiſter of archi- 
tecture. The exceflive . heats of ſummer 
and ſeverity of winter, the inconvenience 
of rain, the violence of wind, ſoon in- 
ſtructed mankind to ſeek for ſhelter, and 
provide themſelves with proper retreats to 
defend themſelves againit the inclemencies 
of the weather. But theſe at firſt were 
only ſmall huts, built very rudely with 
the branches of trees, and very in- 
differently covered. In the time of 
Vitruvius, they ſhewed at Athens, as a 
curious relic of antiquity, the roof of the 
Arcopagus, made of clay; and at Rome, 
in the temple of the Capitol, the cottage 
of Romulus thatched with ſtraw. 

After theſe rude eſſays, buildings of 
wood were introduced, and thefe ſuggeſted 
the ideas of columns and.architraves. The 
columas were modelled from the trees uſed 
to ſupport the roof and the architrave from 
the large beam laid between the columns 
and the roof. 

But, the workmen became every day 
more induſtrious and more expert. In- 
ſtead of thoſe flight huts, with which 
they were at firſt contented, they 
began to erect walls of ſtone and brick 
upon ſolid foundations, and to cover them 
with boards and tiles. In proceſs of time, 
their reflections, founded on experience, 
led them to diſcover the juſt rules of pro- 

rtion. 

Moſes tells us that Cain built a city; 
and hence we learn both the time when, 
and place where, architecture had its ori- 
gin. Aſia was therefore the cradle of ar- 
chitecture; there it had its birth, and 
there it attained a confiderable degree of 
perfection; and thence it ſpread into other 
parts of the world. Babylon and Nine- 
vah, the largeſt and moſt magnificent ci- 
ties in hiſtory, were built by Nimre 
the grandſon of Noah, and the firſt of 
conquerors, They were not indeed at firſt 
carried to that prodigious magnificence 
which afterwards aſtoniſhed the world ; 
but they were very large and extenſive. 
It is indeed a misfortune that not one ſin- 
gle treatiſe\ written by the Greeks upon 
architecture, has reached our hands. The 
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only books we have of theirs upon thit 
ſuabſect, are the ſtructures of thoſe antient 
maſters ſtill ſubſiſting, whoſe beauty is 
univerſally acknowledged, and which 
have been the admiration of all god 
judges, Theſe ſtructures are ſuperior to 
all the precepts they could have left us; 
as practice in every thing infinitely ex. 
cels theory. The Romans borrowed the 
art from the Greeks, and under Ay. 
guſtus, when good taſte univerſally pre- 
varied, carried it to & great degree of per. 
fection. But it fell with the weſtern em. 
pure, and was not recovered for the ſpace 
of twelve centuries. In the two laſt cen. 
turies, the architects of Italy, England, 
and France, employed themſelves wholly 
in retrieving the primitive ſimplicity and 
beauty of ancient architecture; and ſo 
far ſucceeded, that our churches, palaces, 
&c. are now built after the mode!s of an- 
tiquity. Hence every thing is, or ſhould 
be, proportioned to the bulk, ſtrength, 
delicacy, richneſs, or fimplicity deſired; 
and conſequently a different proportion 
obſerved in the various members of the 
edifice, In theſe different proportions 
conſiſt the five orders of architecture, all 
invented at different times and on differ- 
ent occaſions, Theſe are called the Tuf- 
can, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Com- 
poſite. Sce OrDER. 

Architecture is divided into civil, mi- 
litary, and naval. | N 

Civil ARCHITECTURE teaches the 
method of erecting buildings, as palaces, 
churches, private houſes, &c. and the 
rules to be obſerved are ſolidity, con- 
venience, and beauty; order, diſpoſition, 
proportion, decorum, and c:conomy. So- 
lidity implies the choice of a good foun- 
dation, and ſound materials; convenience 
conſiſts in fo ordering the parts of an edi- 
hce that they may not embarraſs one ano- 
ther; beauty is that agrecable form and 
pleaſing appearance which it exhibits to 
the eye of the ſpectator; order gives every 
part of the building a convenient fize ; 
and the diſpoſition is the agreeable union 
of all the parts. Proportion is the rela- 
tion that all the work has to its parts, 
and which every one ſeparately hath to 
the whole; decorum teaches the archi- 
tet to have a regard to deſign, cuſtom, 
and nature; and conomy, to confider 
the expence, in order to regulate the form 
and manner of the fabric. The only en- 


tire piece upon architecture among the 
ancients is that of Vitruvius : and the 
moſt celebrated of thoſe who have written 
on that ſubje& ſince his time, are, Bap- 


tits, 
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tia, Alberti, Palladio, Scammozi, Blon- | 


de), Goldman, Perrault, Sir Henry Wot- 
tn, Sturminus, Ware, and Wolhus. 

Military ARCHITECTURE, is what 
is generally called fortification. See For- 
TIFICATION« | 

Naved! ARCHITECTURE, the art of 
building fliips. See S41P-BULLDING. 

Counter feit ARCHITECTURE, that 
which conſiſts of projeftions; painted ei- 
ther in claro obſcuro, or in colours imitat- 
ing marble. : 

ARCHITECTURE in Perſpecttve, a 
fort of building, wherein the members are 
of different modules, and diminiſh pro- 
portionally to their diſtance, in order to 
make the ſtructure appear longer to the 
view than it really is. 

ARCHITP.AVE, in architecture, that 
part of the order of columns, lying im- 
mediately upon the capital. It has its 
mme from repreſenting the principal beam 
in a timber building. This member when 
placed over the chimney, is called the 
mantle-picce ; and when over a door or 
window, the hyperthyron. 

ARCHIVE, or ARCHIVES, an a- 
partment in which the records, charters, 
2nd papers of a ſtate or community, are de- 

ted ; 

ARCHMARSHAL, the grand mar- 
ſhal of the empire; a dignity belonging 
to the elector of Sagony. 

* ARCHTREASURER, the grand trea- 
ſerer of the German empire; a dignity. 
belonging to the duke of Brunfwic, 
king of Great Britain. It is alfo claimed 
ty the elector palatine. 

ARCTIC, in aftronomy, an epithet 
applicd to the north-pole, and alſo to a 
ſmall circle of the fphere parallel to the 
equator, and 23* 3o' diſtant from the 
north pole. See Port and SP#EREK. 

RKCTOPHY LAN, in aſtronomy, the 
name of a conſtellation otherwiſe called 

Bootes. See BoOT ES. 

ARCTURUS, in aftronomy, a ftar of 
the firſt magnitude in the ſkirt of Bootes, 
Its longitude is 20” 58 2" of +, , and its 
latitude 30 57" 0 N. 

ARCUTIO, the name of a machine 
confiſting of a board covered with hoops, 
ufed by the nurſes of Florence, to pre- 
vent the child from being overlaid. Every 
nurſe is obliged to lay her child in an ar- 
cutio, under pain of excommunication. 

AR DASS ES, in commerce, the coarſeſt 
of all the filks brought from Perſia. 

ARDEA, the heron, in natural hiſtory, 
2 genus of long beaked birds ; diftin- 
guibed from all others by having the 
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middle toe of each foot, ſerrated, or jags 
ged, with a ſeries of ſcales on its outer 
tide: 

ARDENT; ſomething hot, or as it 
were burning. 

ARDENT Fever, a violent burning 
fever. See Fever. 

_ ARDENT Spirits, thoſe fpirits diſtilled 
from. fermented vegetables; ſs called be- 
cauſe they eaſily take fire and burn. 

AREA, in a general ſenſe, any plain 
ſurface whereon we walk, &c. 

The word is Latin, and fignifies a 
threſhing#floor, &c. 

AREA, in geometry, the ſuperficial 
content of any figure. Thus if a figure, 
ex. gr. a field be in form of a ſquare, 
and its fide be 30 feet long, its area is 
ſaid to be goo ſquare feet; or it contains 
900 little ſquares, each a foot every way. 
For the method of finding the areas of 
figures, ſce each under its "reſpective 
name, f 

AREA, in aftronony, the ſpaces which 
revolving bodies deſcribe by means of rays 
drawn to the center of force. 

ARENA, in antiquity, the place where 
tde gladiatorss &c. fought; fo called 
from its being always covered with ſand; 
to conceal the blood fpilt in the combat, 
from the view of the people. 

AREOPAGUS, a ſenate or ſovereign 
court, held on Mars's Hill near Athens, 
famous for the jaſtice and impartiality of 
its decrges. Ther power was very great; 
they had the diſpoſal and management 
of the public funds ; the care of all the 
young men in the city particularly be- 
longed to them, and their power extended 
to all ages and ſexes. Two things are 
very remarkable; the firſt, that they ſat 
in the open air; and the ſecond, that they 


| heard and derermined all cauſes in the 


dark, that, by ſeeing neither of the par- 
ties their judgment might remain un- 
biafſed. 

* ARETHUSA, in fabulous hiſtory, 
the daughter of Nereas and Doris, and 
companion of Diana, who changed her 
into a fountain to deliver her from the pur- 
ſuit of her lover Alpheus. 

* ARETIN (Guo) a Benediftine 
monk, in the eleventh cemurys who be- 
came famous for diſcovering a new me- 
thod of learning muſic by the fix notes, 
ut, re, mi, fa, ſol, la. Upon this ſubject 
he publiſhed a book intitled Micrologus, - 


| and a Letter, which has been inferted 


by cardinal Baronius in his Annals, un- 


der the year 1022. 
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ARGEMONE, in botany, the thorny 
exican poppy, a genus of plants with 

roſaceous flowers, aud a unilocular cap- 

ſule for its fruit. 

ARGENT, in heraldry, the wh'te colour 
in the coats of arms of gentlemen, knights, 
and baronets ; the white in the arms of 
ſyvereign princes, being called luna; and 
that in the arms of the nob:lity, pearl. 
This is expreſſed, in engraving, by the 
parts being left plain, without any firoke 
from the engraver. 

ARGENTARIA CRETA, in natural 
hiſtory, an earth perfectly white and pure, 
found in Pruſſia, and greatly eſteemed for 


© cleaning plate. 


ARGENTINA, in natural hiſtory, the 
name of a filh found in ſeveral parts of 
the Mediterranean, 

The principa®mark that diſtinguithes 
it from other fiſh, is the air bladder, 
which is conical at both ends, and out- 
Wardly looks as if covered with poliſhed 
ſhining leaf filver. This is made uſe of 
to counterfeit pearls. It is often brought 
to the fiſh markets at Rome. 

ARGENTINA, filver-weed or wild 
tanſy, in botany, a low creeping plant, 
with winged leaves, It is perennial ; 
common by the fides of rivuleis and in 
moiſt uncultivated places; and flowers in 

une. 

: The leaves of argentina have been ge- 
nerally looked upon as ſtrong aftringents, 
and recommend d as ſuch in fluxes and 
hemorrhages z but in fact, this aſtrin- 
gency is very weak, The ſpiritous extract 
15 ſtronger than the watery, and propor- 
tionably ſmaller in quantity. 

* ARGO, in fabulous hiſtory, the ſhi 
wherein Jaſon and the reſt of the Thel 
ſalian and Argive heroes failed to Chol- 
chis to fetch the golden fleece. This ſhip 
is ſaid to have had fifty oars, and to have 


' been fifty feet in length. 


* ARGONAUTS, in fabulous hiſtory, 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed youths of Greece, 
who accompanied Jaſon in his expedition 
to obtain the golden fleece. Authors are 
not agrecd as to the names or number of 
theſe "youths ; - however, the principal 
were Ancxus, Idmon, Orpheus, Augias, 
Calais, Zethus, Caftor, Pollux, Tiphys, 
and Lynceus ; it is alſo faid, that Her- 
eules was with them. 

 ARGO Navis, or the ſhip, in aſtrono- 
My, is the name of a conſtellation of 
fixed ſtars in the ſouthern hemiſphere, 
The number ef ſtars is 8 in Ptolemy's'ca- 
talogue; in Tycho's 11; and Mr. Flam- 
licad's 25. 
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ARGOL, red tartar. See Tarr ar, 

ARGUMENT, Argumentum, in the- 
toric and logic, an inference drawn from 
premiſes, the truth of which is indiſpu- 
able or at leaſt highly probable. 

ARGUMENT, in aftronomy, a known 
arch, by the aſſiſtance of which we feck 
another unknown. Thus the argument 
of the moon's latitude is her diſtance from 
the node, | 

ARGUMENT, the abridgement or 
heads of a book, chapter, poem, &c. 

ARGUMENTATION, the act of ar- 
guing; and the manner of framing argu- 
ments. 

ARGUS, in natural hiſtory, the name 
of an uncommon ſerpent, found in Gui- 
nea; and to called from its being covered 
with ſpots from the head to the tail, re- 
ſembling eyes. 

* ARGUS, in fabulous hiſtory, the fon 
of Ariftor, was ſaid to have had an hun- 
dred eyes, fifty of which were always 
open. Juno made choice of him to guard 
Io, whom he had transformed into a white 
heifer.; but Jupiter pitying Io, for being 
ſo cloſely confined, ſent Mercury, who, 
with his flute, charmed Argus to fleep, 
ſealed up his eyes with his caduceus, and 
cut off his head: Juno to reward his fi- 
delity, turned him into a peacock, and 
placed his eyes in his tail. | 

ARGUS is alſo the name of a very cu- 
rions ſhell, about three inches long, two 
in diameter, and ſomewhar leſs in height, 
It is cevered with a multitude of round 
ſpots, like eyes, from whence it has it's 
name. It is brought from Atrica and the 
Eaſt Indies. 

* ARGYLESHIRE, in Scotland, a 
mountainous country, the inhabitants I:v- 
ing moſtly by grazing of cattle, hunting, 
and fiſhing. The coaſt is full of high 
rocks and black mountains, covered with 
heath. It has a provincial ſynod, contain- 
ing five Pretbyteries, and forty-nine pa- 
riſhes. This thire makes part of the 
Highlands, and has the Iriſh-Sea and 
frith of Clyde on the fouth, Perthſhire on 
the eaſt, Lochaber on the north-eaſt, and 
ſeveral iſlands on the north-weſt. 

* ARGYRA, in fabulous hiſtory, a 
nymph beloved by Solemnus, but he be- 
ing unable to ſupport her cruelty, died 
of grief; on which Venus changed him 
into a fountain that bore the nymph's 


name, whoſe waters had ſuch an effect 


as to make thoſe who bathed in it im- 
mediately forget their miſtreſſes. 
** ARIADNE, in fabulous hiſtory, 


* af Minos, king of Crete, who 
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having fallen deeply . in love with The- 
ſes, the gave him a clue, by which he 
eſcaped out of the labyrinth, after he had 
killed the Minotaur, and carried his fair 
deliverer to the iſle of Naxos, where he 
pagratefully left her pregnant. But Bac- 
chaos afterwards coming thither, fell paſh- 
onately in love with her, married her, 
and as a teſtimony of his affection, placed 
the crown ſhe wore as a conttellation a- 
wong the ftars, 

ARIANS, in ecclefiaſtical hiſtory, a 
ſect of heretics, who followed the opini- 
ons of Arius, a preſbyter of Alexandria. 
He broached his hereſy in the beginning 
of the fourth century. The Arians de- 
nied the three perions in the boly Trinity 
to be of the ſame ſubſtance ; aflerted that 
there was a time when the Son was 
not; that he was created in time, muta- 
ble in nature, and, like the angels, liable 
to fin ; and that being united to human 
lieh, he ſupplied the place of a human 
ſoul, and conſequently was ſubject to fut- 
ferings and pain. In their doxologies 
they aſcribed “ Glory to the Father, 
„through the Son, and in the Holy 
« Ghoſt.” | 

ARIANISM, the doctrine or tenets of 
the Arians. 

ARIES, the ram, in aſtronomy, a con- 
ſtellation of fixed ſtars, drawn on the 
give in the figure of a ram. It is the 
rſt of the twelve ſigus of the zodiac, 
and is marked thus 

The number of ſtars in the conſtellation 
Aries, in Ptolemy's catalogue is 18; in 
Tycho's 21; and in Mr. Flamſtead's 65. 

* ARION, in fabulous hiſtory, a ce- 
lebrated horſe, more famous in poetic 
hiftory than Bucephalus in the hiſtory of 
Alexander. Authors ſpeak. variouſly of 
his origin, though he is generally al- 
lowed to have been produced by Neptune, 
and nurſed by the Nereids. Hercules 
mounted him when he took the city of 
Elis, and he won the prize for racing at 
the Nemean games. 

* ARIOSTO (LUDOVICO or 
LEWIS) a celebrated Italian poet, 
born of a noble family, at the cattle 
of Reggio, in Lombardy, in the year 
1474 He tranflated ſeveral pieces 
out of French and Spaniſh into Italian, 
write ſeven ſatires and five comedies; 
but his Orlando Furioſo, which he 
began when he was about thirty years 
of age, is the moſt celebrated of all his 
works, Paſſing one day by a potter's 
$1op, he heard the potter uttering a ſtanza 
out of the Olrando .Furioſo, which he 
Pronounced in ſo bad a manner, that A- 


| 


1 
necdle- like beard, which ſtands out from 


. 


| rioſto being vexed, , broke with his ſtick 


ſeveral of the pots which ftood expoſed 
to ſale. The potter expoſtulated with him 
in very ſevere terms, for injuriog a poor 
man who had never injured him.“ Yes, 
* you have, ſaid Ariofto, and I have not 
yet ſufficiently revenged myſelf upon you 
for the injury you have done me to my 
face.” He was however of an afable, 
eaſy, and condeſcending temper. His at- 
tachment to poetry did not prevent his 
engaging in public affairs, for he was em- 
ployed in embaſſies and negociations in 
diflerent parts of Italy. He died at Fer- 
rara on the Sth of July 1.559. His Orlando 
Furioto has been tranflated into Englith 
by Mr. Huggins. 

ARISTA, among botaniſts, a long 


the huſk of a grain of corn, graſs, &c. 
It is alfo called awn. 

* ARIST XUS, n fabulous hiſtory, the 
ſon of Apollo and Cyrene, was born in 
Lybia, and brought up by the Nymphs. 
He married Autonoe, the daughter of 
Cadmus, by whom he had Actæon. It 
is alto ſaid that he found out the art of ex- 
tracting honey, and making oil and 
cheeſe ; and that for his ſervices to man · 
kind, the Gods placed him among the 
ſtars; where he is the Aquarius of the 
Zodiac. | 

ARISTOCRACY, a form of govern- 
ment where the ſupreme power 15 lodged 
in the principal perſons of the ſtate, ei- 
ther on account of their nobility, their 
capacity, or their probity. 

* ARISTOPHANES, the celebrated 
Greek comic poet, was a citizen of A- 
thens. He expoſed upon the ſtage the 
defigns of the magiſtrates and generals of 
the Athenians, with great wit and ſeve- 
rity. He flouriſhed about four hundred 
and thirty-ſix years before the Chriſtian 
era; was cotemporary with Socrates, 
Plato, and Euripides, and compoſed above 
fifty comedies, of which, only eleven are 
now extant : theſe abound with the moſt 
refined and delicate wit. 

* ARISTOTLE, or The Ph:lofopher, 
was born at Stagyra, a, ſmall city of Ma- 
cedon, three hundred and eighty four 
years before the Chriſtian æra. He was 
at firſt a libertine, and commenced: ſoldier ; 
but he foon determined to apply himſelf 
to the ſtudy of philoſophy, and therefore 
went to Athens, to become one f Plato's 
diſciples, and ſoon ſurpaſſed all the great 
men in_Plato's ſchool. After the death of 
Plato, three hundred and forty-eight years 
before Chriſt, Ariſtotle retired to Atarnya, 
a ſmall city of Myha, where his friend 
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Hermias reigned. That priace gave him 
his daughter, Pythias, in marriage. Some 
wears atter, king Philip appointed him 
preceptor to his ſon Alexander, which 
oflice he enjoyed eight years, when he 
retired to Athens, where he ſet up his 
ichool, and the magiſtrates giving him the 
Lycæum, he there taught philaſophy to 
his diſciples while he was walking with 
them; from whence his ſect obtained the 
name of Peripatetics, At length Eury- 
medon, the prieſt of Ceres, accuſed A- 
riſtotle of impiety, when being afraid of 
ſuſtering the fate of Socrates, he retired 
to Chalcis, where he died, aged fixty- 
three. Some aflert that he poiſoned him- 
ſelf, others that he died of the colic, and 
others, that he leapt into the Euripus, be- 
cauſ; he could nat diſcover the cauſe of 
its ebbing and flowing. He left a daughter 
by Pythias, who was married to a grandſon 
ot Demaratus, king of Sparta ; and he had 
by a concubine, a fon named Nicomachus. 
Ariſtotle had a great thare in the in- 
trigues of the courts of Philip and Alex- 
ander; for philoſophy was far fram ren- 
dering him of a moroſe and ſavage dif. 
poſition: on the contrary, he was an 
honeſt, tender, and generaus friend. A- 
riſtotle wrote a great number of books, 
the moſt efteemed of which, are, h:s 
Ethics, his Logic, his Hiſtory of Ani- 
mals, kis Poetics, and his Rhetoric. 

There were many wha followed the 
doctrine of Ariſtotle in the reigns of the 
twelve Cxfar:, and their numbers greatly 
encreafed under Adrian and Antoninus. 
Alexander Aphrodinas was the firſt pro- 
feſſor of the Peripatetic philoſophy at 
Rome, being appointed for that purpoſe 
by the emperors Marcus Aurelius, and 
Lucius Verus; and in the ſucceeding 
ages, the doctrines of Ariſtotle prevailed 
amongſt almoſt all the men of letters. 

ARISTOTELIAN, relating to the 
philoſopher. Ariſtotle. 
ARISTOTELIAN Philoſophy, the 
philoſophy of Ariſtotle, ſometimes called 
the peripatetic philaſophy,, 

ARITHMETIL, the art or ſcience of 
computing by numbers. 

We have very little intelligence with re- 
gard to the invention of this ineſtimable 
ſcience. Some attribute it to Seth, athers 
to Noah, and the Turks to Enach, whom 
they call Edris. Many imagine it had its 
rife with the introduction of cammerce, 
and conſequently fx its epocha with that of 
whe Tyrians, who did not begin to flouriſh 
till ahovt a thoutand vears aiter the flood. 
Jeicphus tells us, that Abraham taught 
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the Egyptians arithmetic during the time 

of his 10journing in their country : though 

Pliny and Strabo ſay, that the inundations 

of tho Nile gave occaiion to their inventing 

both arithmetic and geometry. It is how. 

ever certain, both theſe ſciences were held 

in the higheſt veneration, and committed 

to the care of their prieſts, who founded 

their theology on them. The Greeks 

owed their knowledge in arithmetic to the 

Egyptians; and Pythagoras built his phi- 

loſophical ſyſtem upon numbers, affirming 

that the nature of numbers extends through 

the whole univerſe, and that the knowledze 

of numbers is the knowledge of the Deity, 

The ancient arithmetic, however, fell 

far ſhort of the modern ; their notation 

was very imperfect, and conſequently the 

operations abſtruſe and tedious. They 
wanted the cypher, or a character that of 
itſelf ſignines nothing, to fill up a place, 
and change the value of their numbers in 
a decuple progreſſion, their ſeries extending 
anly to nine. We owe our preſent nota- 
tion to the genius of the eaſtern nations, 
and received it from the Arabians, who 
learned it from the Indians. But when or 
hy whom it was invented cannot be known, 
It was known in Europe before the year 
1000, and in Britain before 1150. 

The oldeſt treatiſe extant on the theory 
of arithmetic is the 5th, 8th, and gta 
books of Euclid's Elements; where he has 
delivered the doctrine of proportion, and 
that of prime and compoſite numbers. 

After the Arabian notation was known 
in Europe, we find many writers both up- 
on the theory and practice; and as learn- 
ing advanced, ſo did the knowledge of 
numbers, which by degrees received great 
improvements. 

The fundamental rules of arithmetic are 
four, namely, addition, ſubtraction, mul- 
tiplication, and diviſion, See each under 
its proper article. i 

But beſides theſe, there are other rules 
contrived for facilitating computations of 
every kind ; as the rule of proportion, rule 
of rhree, or golden rule, the rules of fel- 
lowſhip, barter, exchange, intereſt, ex- 
traction of roots, &c. which the reader 
will find under the ſeveral heads of Po- 
PORKTION, FELLOWSHIP, INTEREST, 
PrAacT1cz, &c. | 

Commin ARITHMETIC comprehends, 
beſides the dactrine of integers, chat of 
broken numbers, or fractions. Sce 
FrAcT10N. 

ARITHMETIC of Infinites, the 


trine of infiuite ſeries. See —_— : 
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Ieflr amental ARITHMETIC, that 


which is performed by means of inſtru- 
ments, as rules, ſcales, Napier's bones, 

* 

1 FRar or Specious ARITHMETIC, 
that performed by the letters of the alpha- 
bet, See ALGEBRA- 

Logiſtical or Sexageſumal ARITHME- 
TIC, the doctrine oi ſexageſimal tractions, 
Ge SEXAGESIMAL, 

Univerſal ARITHMETIC, a name 
given by Sir Iſaac Newton to algebra, or 
the calculation of quant it ies in general. 

Common arithmetic has two kinds of 
priaciples ; the firſt are general rules, in- 
dependent of the characters made uſe of to 
expreſs numbers: tae ſecond are rules 
which depend on theſe characters, and 
are properly called rules of arithmetic, 


pertirs of proportions, and take place uni- 
verlally, be theſe proport ions itated how 
they will. 

Hence it follows, that by noting num- 
bers by geacralt exprotions, though they 
do not denote one number more than ano- 
ther, we may form certain rules relative to 
oprratioas, Which may be performed by 
numbers ſo exprelled. Theſe rules ſhew 


the reiult of one or more operat ious per- 


formed by numbers expreſſed in a general 
manner, and in the molt ſimple method ; 
2nd this reſult is properly nothing more 
than arithmctical operation, expreiſed in 
characters, which will vary according to 
the ditterent arithmetical values we atygn 
the quantities ſubſtituted for numbers, 

In order to ſet this idea of algebra in a 
clearer light, it may not b: amiſs to men- 
tion, in a curfory manner, the four com- 
mon rules of arithmetic, Addition con- 
ft; in adding any numbers propoſed into 
ane total, without any ather operatian, 
I? for example, it were required to add 
two thil.milar quantities together, as a and 
, we ſet them deen fimply @a + b, the 
reſu't of which is nothing more than an 
Md:cation, that if @ reprojents a certain 
number, and & another, theſe numbers 
muſt be added together: The expreſſion 
4 ＋ is th reſare nothing more than an 
indicatian of an arithmerical addition, the 
ſom of which will be different, according 
to the different arithmetical values aſſigu- 
ed io @ and . Suppoſe it were required to 
add 5 ato 3a, we may write gaa＋T3 a; 
but it is lain that this may be expre qed in 
a more fimple manner: vid. $ az and con- 
ſcquently the arithmetical operation ſhould 
be expreſſed in. that manner. 


Hence it follows, that addition in alge- | 


dra capteiſes the ſum os aggregate oi ſeve- 
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ral numbers, generally in the moſt ſimple 
manner, and ſaves the arith meiician as 
much labour as poſſible. 

In ſubtraction, the thing is the ſame z 
for if it be required to ſubtract & from , we 
write 42-1; becauſe it is impuſſible to ex- 
preſs this, operation in a More ſimple man- 
ner : but ihould it be required to ſabtract 
3 a trom 5 a, it would beimproper to 
write 54 —3 4; becauſe, it 2 had any 
numerical value, it would occaſion the 
trouble of ſeveral arithmetical operations ; 
but timply 2 a, which is more convenient 
in calculation. 

The ſame thing is true in multiplication 
and d:ivifion, If we would multiply a+6, 
by c +d, we might write indiflerently 
a XC Nd, orac +bch+ad +564; 


' though the firſt method ſeems the more 
The former contain only the general pro- 


proper, becauſe it requires fewer arithme- 
tical aperations 7; in the former there are 
only two additions and one multipHhication 
neceflary; in the latter, three additions 
aud four multiplications. But if it thovld 
be required to multiply 5 a by 3 & we 
thouid write 15 a, and not 5@ X 3@3 
becauſe the firit has only two arithmetical 
operations, and the ſecond three. In the 
lame manner, tu multiply a + by a---6, 
we ſhould write 0 a—6 5; becauſe this 
reſult would be more commodious than 
aa+ab—bb, and at the ſame time fur- 
nithes an uſeful theerem, namely, that the 
product retulting from the ſum of two num- 
bers, multiplied by the difference of the 
ſame numbers, is equal to the difference 
of their ſquares. 

20 ab 

56 

we ſhould ſet down fimply 4 @ : but to ex- 
Preis the divifion of ab by c d, we muſt 


In diviſion, inſtead of writing 


6 » 
write = becauſe a more ſimple expreſ- 
C 


hon cannot be found. 

Hence it is evident that Sir Iſaac New- 
ton was inthe right to call algebra univer- 
ſal arithmetic; becauſe it exhibits all the 
general and common roles of every 
kind of arithmetic, in a more clear, con- 
e, and ſimple method. But it may be 
aſked, why we ſhould have recourſe to per- 
plexity * In all atithmetical quefttonsthe 
numbers arg cxpreſſed; of what uſe there- 
fore can it be to give them a !.t-ral expre{- 
hon? The anſwer is caſy : there are queſ- 
tions far more complicated; and in the ſu- 
lation of thete we are obliged to form com- 
binations, of which the number or num- 
be's fought muſt form a part. We muſt 


there-tore be poſſeſſed of an art, whereby 
we may repreſent theſe combinations with- 
out 
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out knowing the number fovght; and 
con ſequently expreſs the numbers by 
characters not numerical: becauſe it 
would be very improper and inconvenient 
th expreſs an unknown number by a nu- 
merical character, which we had no rea- 
fon to expect would be its real value. 

ARITHMETICAL, belonging to, or 

rformed by arithmetic. 

ARITHMETICAL Complement of a 
Lrgaricthm, Sine, Tangent, Sc. the ſum or 
number which a logarithm, &c. wants of 
10,900000, 

ARITHMETICAL Mean. Sce Mt av. 

ARITHMETICAL Progreſſion. See 
ProGRESSION. "ES. 

ARK, ARC, or ARCH. See the 
Article Arcn. 

ARK, in the ſcripture language, a 
kind of veſſel, made by the command of 
God himſelf, for preſerving Noah and his 
family, together with the ſeveral ſpecies 
of animals, from the univerſal deluge. 
The ancients inform vs, that the Egyp- 
tizns uſed barks made of bulruthes on the 
Nile; and that theſe barks were of an 
oblong ſquare figure, and fo light as 
to be carried by a ſingle man. There 
is great reaſon to think that Noah's ark 
was made in the form of theſe Egyp- 
tian boats, but of an infinitely larger 
faze. If we r:ckon the Hebrew cubit at 
20 inches and a half, Engliſh meaſure, 
the length of the ark, muſt have been 
512 feet 6 inches; its breadth, 35 feet 
5 inches ; us height, cr fret 3 inches; 
and its whole capacity, or hollow part of 
the ark, 229822 fert 4 .mches nearlr. 
The covering of the ark had doubt leſs 
fornething of a declivity, in order to 
carry off the water that fel} upon it. The 
height of it might be divided into four 
ſtories, allowing three cubits and a half 
to ihe fit, ſeven to the ſecond, eight to 
the third, and five and a half to the fourth, 
and leaving the remaining five cubits of 
tue thirty in height for the thicknels from 
top to bottom, and the three bridges or 
floors of the three laſt ſtories. 

The number of beaſts which muſt have 
entered into the ark, is not fo great as 
might be imagined, We are not ac- 
quainted. with above an hundred and thirty 
Ipecies of four-footed beaſt,; nor do we 
know of a greater number of birds; 
and with regard to reptiles not more than 
thirty ſbectes. We know only tz ſpecies 
of beaſts larger than an horſe, There 
are very few equal to this creatur“, and 
many much leſs, and which are under the 
ſize even of theep: to that all the four- 
footed beaſts, wcluding three thouland ſix 
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hundred and fiſty . ſheep, which may be 
ſuppoſed neceſſary for the nourithment of 
fuch animals as live on fleſh, take up 
fearce any more room than an hundred 
and twenty oxen, three thouſand ſeven 
hundred and thirty ſheep, and fourſcore 
wolves. Of birds or fowls few are larger 
than the ſwan, and almoſt all are letz. 
As. for xeptiles,, or creeping animals, 
their number is not great. They gene- 
rally are ſmall. Many of them can live 
in water, and conſequently jt was unne- 
ceſſary to bring them into the ark. All 
the tour-footed braſts might have been 
eaſily lodged in fix and thirty ſtables; 
and all the birds in as many voleries ; 
allowing for each ftable and volery, five 
and twenty feet and a half in length, 
nine and twenty in width, and thincen 
and a half in height. There might be 
more than thirty-one thouſand one hun- 
dred and ſæventy-ſour buthels of freſh 
water in the keel ; which is mare than 
ſuſſicient for four times as many men and 
beaits to drink in one year, as were in 
the ark. The granary and magazine, 
which was in the firſt ſtory, might con- 
tain more proviſions than were neceſſary 
for - the nouriſhment of all the animals 
in the ark for one year; whether they 
lived on hay, fruits, and herbs; or 
whether there were ſheep deſigned for the 
food of ſuch animals as live on tleth. Be- 
hdes the places requiſite for the beaits aud 
birds, and their proviſions, Noah might 
{pare room in the third ſtory for fix and 
thirty cabbins to depoſit his houthold u- 


grains and feeds to ſow the earth with 
after the deluge. He might make room 
in it for a kitchen, a hall, four cham- 
bers, and a ſpace of about eight and forty 
cubits in length to walk in. The rea- 
der may conſult M. le Pelletier's work 
upon Noah's ark, and that of John Bu- 
teo on the fame ſubject. | 
There are - ſeveral difficulties propoſed 
with relation to Noah's ark, none of 
which have yet been ſatisſactorily ſolved. 
One queſiton is, how long time Noah 
was employed in building it? Interpre- 
ters generally believe, that he was an 
hundred and twenty years; but ſome al- 
low him only 52 years ; ſome no more 
than ſeven or eight, and others ſtill much 
leſs, The Mahomedans ſay he had but 
two vears allowed him for this work. 
Another qoeſt ion is, what kind of wood is 
meant by goph wood ? Some think ce- 
dar, or box, others cyprefs, the pine, fir- 


ue, and the turpentine tree, k 
| | t 


tenfils, „the inftruments of huſbandry, * 
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Tt muſt be owned, that it is a Point 
which ſtill remains undec.ded ; but it our 
goinion would be of any we.ght, we ſhould 
prefer that which ſoppoſes it to mean cy- 
fs. But the greateſt dithculty relating 
o Noah's ark, regards its hze and capa- 
city ; and how they were able to build a 
velſel ſofficient to contain the men and 
beats, befides the proviſions neceſſary for 
the ſupport of both, during the whol- year. 
To remove theſe diſiculties, it has been 


neceſſary to be very particular in enquiring. 


into the length of the cubit mentioned by 
Moſes, into the number of the beaſts thai 
were admitted into the ark, as wrtt as 
into the dimenſions of this vaſt building; 
and after the niceſt examination, compu- 
tations, and taking the dimenſions with 
the utmoſt geometrical accuracy, the mot 
learned and able calculators conclude, 
that if the greateſt mathematicians had 
been conſulted, with regard to regulating 
the proportions of the ſeveral apartments 
in the ark, they could not have done ut 
with more exactneſs than Moſes has done; 
and the narration. in the ſacred huttory, 
in this particular, is fo far from furnithing 
deiſtsw iti weapons to attac its authority, 
that on the contrary, it ſupphes us with 
good arguments to confirm it. 

ARK of the Covenant, among the Jews, 
a ſmall cheſt made of beaten gold, where- 
in were contained the golden por filled 
with manna, Aaron's. red, and the tables 
of the covenant. 

ARM, Brachium, a part of the human 
body, terminating at one end in the ſhoul- 
der, and at the other in the hand. Ana- 
tomiſts divide the arm into two parts, 
calling only that part the arm included 
between the ſhoulder and the eibow; the 
reſl they term the fore- arm. The arm in 
this acceptation has only one large bone, 
called the os humeri, or the ſhoulder-bone. 
The o her part conſiſts of two bones, 
termed the radius, and the cubitus, or 
ulna. 

ARM, in geography, a branch of the 
ſea, running ſome diſtance into the land. 
_ ® ARMADA, (the Spaniſh, defeat of, 
in the reign of Elizabeth the 3oth of July, 
1538) El'zabeth having learned the parti- 
culars of this formidable armament, which 
was ſtiled the Invincible Armada, took the 
neceſſary precautions ſor giving the Spa- 
niards a warm reception. Having equip- 
ped a conſiderable fleet, the created Charles 
lord Howard of Effingham lord 2dmiral 
of England; and he was ſent with a 
ſirmng ſquadron to the weſt, where he was 
yuned by Sir. Francis Drake, appointed 
vice admiral. She ordered lord Hcnr; 
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Seymour, ſecond ſon to the duke 8f . 
merſet, to cruize along the coalt of Flange 
ders, with forty Engliſh and Flemith 
ſhips, to prevent the prince of Parma from 
putting to f-a with his forces. Twenty 
thouſand men were cantoned along the 
touthern coatts of England; another body 
of well diſciplined troops encamped at 
Titbury, near the mouth of the Thames, 
under the conduct of the earl of Leicefter, 
whom the queen created general in chief 
of all her forces; and the Lord Kunſden 
commanded a third army, amounting to 
thirty ſix thouſand horſe and foot, for the 
defence of her majeſty's perſun. Arthur 
lord Gray, Sir Francis K nolles, Sir John 
Norrrys, Sir Richard Bingham, and Sir 
Roger Williams, men renowned for their 
valour aud experience, were conſulted 
about the management of the war by land. 
In purſuance ot their advice, all the land- 
ing-places on the coaſt were fortified and 
garrifoned, from IIull to the Land's end, 
and Milford Haven : the militia of the 
country was armed, and regulated under 
proper officers, who received inſtructions 
for interrupting the difembarkation of the 
enemy, waſting the country before them, 
and amuſing them with flight fkirmithes 
and continval alarms, until the army 
could be at{embled at the place, in order 
to give them battle. The queen impri- 
ſoned ſome ſuſpected papifts ; ſent new 
inſtructions to Sir William Fitzwilliams 
lord deputy of Ireland; and, by her 
Friends in Scotland, inſtigated fames 
againſt the Romana catholics and the 
Spaniſh faction. That prince was more 
afraid than ſhe, of the ſucceſi of ſuch an 
invaſion, which would have deprived him 
of his fair ſucceſſion, and expoſed his na- 
tive kingdom to the arms of a foreign 
conqueror. The lord Maxwell returning 


from Spain, landed at Kircudbright where 


he began to aſſemble troops, as if he had 
expected the Spantards would make a def- 
cent in Galloway. james being informed 
of theſe practices, marched againſt him 
with ſuch expedition, that with difficulty 
he eſcaped in a bark; but was purſued, 
taken, and impriſoned, Alonzo Petez de 
Guzman, duke of Medina Sidonia, com- 
mander of the Spaniſh Fleet, had failed 
from Liſboa on the twenty ninth day of 
May ; but being overtaken by a ftorm, 
the ſhips were diſperſed, though in a few 
days, they reraſſembled at Corunna, and 
in the neighbouring harbours. Ethug- 
ham, the Englith admiral, having re- 
ceived an exaggerated account of the da- 
mage rece:ved by the Spaniſh navy, tet 
ſail towa:ds Spain, with a view to attack 


and 
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and deſtroy them in their haybours; but 
the wind ſhifting, he returned to Ply- 
mouth, on the ſuppoſition that they might 
chuſe this favourable gale to enter the 
Englith channel while he* was abſent. 
This was really the caſe: ther had pro- 
bably paſſed him in a fog; for on the very 
day affer his return to port, being the 
Rinetrenth of July, the Spaniſh fleet was 
ſeen off the Lizard, on the coaſt of Corn- 
wall. The admiral forthwith ordered his 
ſhips to be tuwed out to ſea, againſt a 
firong breeze that blew in ſhore; and 
Then he deſcried the Armada failing up 
the channel in line of, battle, like fo ma- 


ny lofty caſtles floating on the boſom of 


the ſea, He allowed them to paſi, that 
he might have the advantage of the 
wind, and diſpatched his brother-in-law 
Sir Edward Hoby to court for a further 
ſupply of men and ſhipping. Upon 
this 6:cafion many noblemen and people 
of faſhion, diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
fitting out ſhips at their own expence, 
and engaging as volunteers in the ſervice 
of their country. Among theſe were the 
Earls of Oxford, Northumberland, and 
Cumberland, Sir Thomas and Sir Robert 
Cecil, and the celebrated Sir Walter 
Raleigh. On the twenty firſt day of 
July, the admiral, ſeconded by Prake, 
II. Eins, and Forbiſher, attacked the 
rear of the Armada, commanded by John 
Martinez de Recalde, and maintained the 
engagement about two hours, pouring in 
their broad-fides, and tack ing about with 
admirable dexterity. They did not chuſe 
to engage the enemy more cloſely, becauſe 
they were greatly inferior to the Spa- 
niards in the number of ſhips, men, 
guns, and in weight of metal; nor could 
they pretend to board ſuch lofty ſhips, 
without a manifeſt diſadvantage. Never- 


theleſs, two Spaniſh Galleons were difa- | 


bled and taken. On the twenty third day 
of july, the duke of Medina Sidonia bore 
down upon the Engliſh fleet, and both 
fides ſtrove for ſome time to gain the 
weather-zage; at length the battle began, 
and was fought with great confufion and 
various fucceſs ; though the loſs on either 
fide was not confiderable. This engage- 
ment was followed by a ceſſation, becauſe 
the lord admiral could not renew hoſti- 
Iities, until he received a ſupply of powder 
and ammunition. On the twenty £fth, 
a Portugueſe galleon was taken, nor. t'1- 
Kanding thevigorous efforts of Don Diego, 
Telles Henriquez, who brought three 
33 to her aſſiſtance. On the twenty 
enth, the Armada anchored before 
Calais, and were again attacked by the 
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Erfglih fleet, now reinforced, and amannrs 
ing to one hundred and forty ships, well 
manned and provided for aktion. The 
Spantih admiral preſſed the duke of Parma 
for a reinforcement of forty fly bones, chat 
he might be the better enabled to deal 
with the light Englith ſrigates; and he 
did not doubt but by this time the Ne- 
therland forces were embarked for the 
deſceng upon England. The duke was 
not at all prepared to join the Armada, His 
velſels were leaky, and deſtitute. of pro- 
| viſions; the greater part of his ſeamen 
had deſerted ; the troops were not yet 
embarked ; and the harbours of Dunkirk 
and Nieuport were blocked up by a ſqva- 
dron of ſhips belonging to Holland and 
Zealand. Aſter lord Effingham had 
cannonaded the Armada for ſome time, 
he prepared eight fire-ſhips ; and at mid. 
night ſent them, under the coaduet of 
Young and Prowſe, into the-midit of the 
enemy, where, being ſet on fire, they pro- 
duced univerſal terror and confuſton, 
The duke of Medina Sidonia ordered his 
captains to ſlip their cables, and put to 
ſea with all expedition. They practiſed 
this expedient, but with ſuch diſorder, 
that they ran foul of each other in the 
dark ; and their whole navy was filled 
with tumult and uproar. A large galcaſs, 
| commanded by Don Hugo de Moncads, 
having loſt her rudder, next day firack 
vpon the fands of Calais, and was, after 
a very deſperate engagement, taken by 
| three Englith captains, who found on 
board a great quantity of gold, and deli- 
vered the veſſel and guns as a perquifite to 
the governor of Calais. The Engl.h 
fleet taking the advantage of the enemy's 
confuſion, engaged them with great fury, 
as they endeavoured to re aſſemble off 
Gravelines. The engagement began at 
four o'clock in the morn.ng, and laſted ill 
ſix in the evening» The Englith having 
the advantage of wind and tide, handled 
them ſo roughly, that thirteen of their 
beſt ſhips were either ſunk or driven 
aſhore ; one of their galleons was taken, 
and another fell into the- hands of the 
Zealanders, The duke of Medima Sido- 
nia being driven towards the coaſt of 
Zealand, held a council of war, in which 
it was reſolved, that, as their ammuni- 
| tion. began to fail, their thips had received 
great damage, and they deſpaired of be- 
ing joined by the duke of Parma, they 
ſhoutd return to Spain, by ſailing round 
the Orkneys, the Hebrides, and the iſland 
of Ireland. Accordingly they proceeded 


— 


to the northward, and were followed by 
the Englith Fleet as far as Flamboroagh- 
need, 
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head, where they came up with the Fu- 
gitives; and the Spaniſh admiral, inti- 
midated by the proſpect of a long and 
dangerous voyage, would have ſurrender- 


| 


o 
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Tatu ; but they do not differ very "much 
from one another. See plate V. fip. 5. 

* ARMENIA, a country of Aſia, 
partly ſubje& to the Turks, and partly to 


2d el, had he been attacked by the Engliſh þ the Ferſians. It is divided into the Great 
al navy. But, a council being called by | and Small. Great Armenia has Georgia 
be lord Effingham to regulate the particulars | on: the north, from which it is ſeparated 
* of the engagement, it appeared upon en- | by high mountains. The river Evphrates 
he quiry that their ammunition was almoſt | on the weſt; Diarbeker, Curdiſtan, and 
as exhauſted ; ſo that they were obliged to | Aderbizan, on the ſouth ; and Shirvan on 
a let the Spaniſh fleet proceed on their voy- | the eaſt. The chief towns in that part of 
* age, while _y returned to the Downs. | Armenia belonging to Turky, are, Ars 
n That very night the Armada was terribly | zum the capital, near the ſprings of the 
— ſhattered in a ſtorm. Seventeen of the | Euphrates, and a great thoroughfare for 
K ſhips, having five thouſand men on board, | the caravans between Turky and Perfia ; 
S were afterwards caſt away upon the weſ- | Kars, a ftrong city, Bayazid, a republic 
4 tern Iſles, and the coaſt of Ireland. Some | of Hurds, near Mount Ararat; Baha, 
1 were wrecked on the rocks of Norway, | another republic of the fame; and Van 
, and many periſhed by fire, and other c- | or Wan, on the lake Van, the head of a 
- cidents. Seven hundred Spaniards landing | government of the ſame name, with other 
f in Scotland, were treated with humanity ] towns of leſs note, That part of Ar- 
. dy James; and, with the conſent of Eli- | menia which is ſubject to Perſia, is chiefly 
- rabeth, ſent over to the duke of Parma |. contained in the province of Aran, in 
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in the Netherlands; but thoſe who got 
aſhore in Ireland, were butchered by the 
natives, or the lord deputy, Of the whole 
Armada, three and fifty ſhips only re- 
turned to Spain, in a miſerable condition; 
and the commanders impnted their ill ſue- 
ceſs to their nor being joined by the duke 
of Parma, and their being too ſeverely 


which are ſeveral fine towns, as Erivan 
or Rivan, the capital of the whole. Gan- 


jals, one of the fineſt cities in Perſia, 


K apan on the ſouth fide, near the Aras; 
deſides Nakchivan, Aſtabad, Julfa, Or- 


dabad, Baylakan or Pilkan, on the Aras ; 


Berdah and Shilkah, on the Kur. 
The country, in general, is full of moun- 


tains and vallics, lakes and rivers, par- 
ticularly the country about Erivan is 
admirably fine, being full of rivulets, 


reſtricted to the letter of their inſtruc- 
tions. 
ARMADILLO, in natural hiſtory, = 


an animal reſembling a hedge-hog, and 
almoſt of the ſame ſize. His head, body, 
and tail, are covered with a ſhield of a 
bouy ſubſtance, and very curiouſly con- 
trived with mot beautiful ſcales. The 
head is like a hog's, with a ſharp ſnout : 
it has little eyes ſunk deep in the head, 
and a pointed narrow tongue. The ears 
are naked, brown, and ſhort : the teeth 
are of a middle ſize, and eighteen in each 
Jaw. The feet reſemble hands, with five 
fingers, and roundiſh nails. He roots up 
the ground with his ſnout, * a hog; 
and is tinctured all over with a reddiſh 
colour. The tail at the root is near four 
inches thick ; but grows leſs gradually 
to the end, which terminates in a point. 
He lives upon melons, potatoes, and other 
roots; and will cat Seth when he can get 
it. He generally lies hid in the ground, 
and ſometimes will frequent water and 
watery places, where he feeds upon worms, 
ſmall fiſh, and water inſets. Sometimes 
he will eat ants, apples, and the berries 
of certain trees. There are three forts 
of theſe Animals mentioned by natura- 
liſts, viz. that of the Caribbee Iſlands, 
the African, and the weaſel-headed, or the 


which render it extremely fruitful. 
ſides great quantities of all ſorts of grain, 
here are fields of a prodigious extent co- 
vered with tobacco, which came origi- 
nally from America; the reſt of the coun- 
try produces rice, cotton, flax, meions, 
and grapes; in ſhort, there is nothing 
wanting but olives, which ſhews that the 


ark could not reſt on mount Ararat, be- 


cauſe the dove brought an elive- branch in 
her mouth, and this tree never leaves a 
place where it once grew. The Arme- 
nians are an honeſt, civil, polite people ; 
but not fond of fighting ; for they ſcarce 
trouble themſelves about any thing elſe 
but trade, which — on in moſt 
parts of the world. e religion of the 
Armenians is the Chriſtian, of the Evry- 
chian ſc, that is, they own but one na- 
ture in Jeſus Chriſt; and when they 
ſpeak of the hypoſtatical union, they ſay, 
that he is perfect God and perfect man 
without mixture. 

The Armenians have ſeven ſacraments, 
baptiſm, confirmation, penance, the eu- 
chariſt, extreme union, orders, and 


matrimony. - In baptiſm, the child is 
plunged three times into the water, aud 
B.b ke 
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us, is fepeated every time. The women 
do not go to church till forty days after 
their delivery; and they obſerve many 

ewiſh cuſtoms. At the communion, to 
-which infants of two or three months old. 
are admitted, the prieſts give a piece of 
the conſecrated hoſt, ſoaked in the con- 
fecrated wine. The Armenians ſeem to 
place the chief part of their religion in 
faſtings and abſtinences ; and among the 
- clergy, the higher the degree, the lower 
they muſt live; inſomuch that it is ſaid, 
the archbiſhops live on nothing but pulle, 

ARMILLA-MEMBROSA, in anato- 
my, that circular ligament which com- 
prehends all the tendons belonging to 


the whole hand within a circle, in the | 


region of the carpus. 

ARMILLARY, in a general ſenſe, 
implies jomething compoſed of rings or 
circles. 

The word is derived from armilla, a 
bracelet. 

ARMILLARY Sphere, an artificial 
ſphere compoſed of a number of circles 
of the mundane ſphere, put together in 
their natural order, to 4 and afiiſt the 
imagination, in conceiving the conſtitu- 
tion of the heavens, and the motions of 
the celeſtial bodies, See plate IV. fe. 2. 
- The armillary ſphere revolves upon its axis 
within a filvered horizon, which is divid- 
ed into degrees, and moveable every way 
upon a brats ſupporter. The other parts 
are the equinoctial, zodiac, meridian, the 
two tropics, and the two polar circles, 

ARMISTICE, in military atfairs, a 
temporary truce, or a ceſfation of arms 
for a very ſhort ſpace of time. 

The word is compounded of arma, 
arms, and to, to ſtand, or ſtop. 

ARMOSIN, a kind of filk ſtuff, ma- 
nufactured in the Eaſt-Indies, at Lyons 
in France, and at Lucca in Italy. 

ARMORIAL, relating to arms, or 
coats of arms. 

ARMORY, a magazine of arms, or 
a a place where military habiliments are 
depoſited, that they may be ready for uſe. 

ARMOUR, ſuch habiliments as ferve 
to defend the body from wounds, eſpecially 
thoſe given by darts, ſwords, lances, &c. 

ARMOURER, one who makc«s or 
deals in arms or armour. - 

ARMS, Ama, in a general ſenſe, all 
Kinus of weapons, whether offenſive or 
de fenſive. 

ARMS, in a legal ſenſe, extend to any 
thing a perſon wears for his own defence, 
or takes in his hand, and «ifes in anger, 
aw ſtrike or throw at another, 


* 


form of words that is uſed with | 
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ARMS, or ARMORIES, in heraldry, 
marks of honour borne upon ſhields, bags 
ners, and coats, to diftinguith ſtates, fa- 
milies, and perſons; 

Charged ARMS, ſuch as retain their 
ancient integrity, with the addition of 
ſome new honourable bearing, 

Canting or Vocal ARMS, thoſe in which 
there are ſome figures alluding to the 
name of the family. 

Full or Intire ARMS, ſuch as retain 
their primitive purity, without any alter- 
ations or abatements. 

ARMY, a large number of ſoldiers, 
conſiſting of horſe and foot, completely 
armed, and provided with artillery, am- 
munition, &c, under the command of ons 
general, with proper officers under him. 
An army is compoſed of fquadrons and 
battalions, and is uſually divided into three 
corps, and formed into three lines. The 
firſt is called the van-guard, the ſccond 
the main body, and the third the rear- 
guard; 


* ARNO, a river of Tuſcany, which 


| riſes in the Apennine mountains, runs 


through Florence and Piſa, and falls into 
the Mediterranean a few leagues below 
Piſa, The valley through which it runs 
is exceeding pleaſant, and abounds with 
all manner of fruits. The late duke of 
Dorſet wrote an elegant lutle ſonnet on 
Arno's Vale, or Valley. 

AROMATIC, an epithet applicd to 
ſuch plants and other bodies as yield a 
fine fragrant ſmell, and have a warm 
ſpicy taſte. 

. ARPENT, a term ſometimes uſed to 
denote an acre. | 

Battle ARRAY, the order or diſpoſition 
of an army drawn up to engage the 
enemy. 

ARREARS, the remainder of a ſum 
due, or money remaining in the hands 
of an accountant. It likewiſe ſignities 
the money due for rent, wages, &c. 

RREST, the apprehending and ſci- 
ing a perſon, to oblige him to be obedi- 
ent tothe law; which in all caſes, cxcept 
treaſon, felony, or breach of the peace, 
muſt be done by virtue of a precept out of 
ſome court, See Wutr. ; 

ARREST of Fudgment, the aſſigning 


| juſt reaſon why judgment ſhould not paſs, 


as want of notice of the trial; a mate- 
rial deſect in the pleading, when the re- 
cord differs from the deed impleaded ; 
when perſons are miſ-named; where more 
is given by the verdict than is laid in the 
declaration, &c. This may be done either 
in criminal or civil caſes. | 
. ARRESTS, 


n 

ARRESTS, in farriery, mangy to- | 
mours berween the ham and the paſtern 
of 2 horſe's hind legs. | 

ARRIERE, the hinder or poſterior 

of any thing. See Ream. 

ARROW, a miſſive weapon, ſharp- 
pointed and barbed. See BoW. oy 

ARROW, among ſurveyors, a ſmall 
tick generally ſhod with iron, to ſtic k 
into the gryund at the end of the chain. 

ARSCHIN, in commerce, a long mea- 
ſare uſed in China to meaſure ſtuffs. Four 
arſchins make three Engliſh yards. 

ARSENIC, a poiſonous mineral fub- 
tance, frequently found mixed with other 
matters. 

The chemiſts have formed various con- 
jectures about the nature of this fingular 
concrete ; but- have not been able to de- 
termine what it really is, or to what claſs 
of bodies it belongs. Stahl ſuppoſes it 
to be of a ſaline nature. In ſome of its 
ſtates, it apparently polſefſes properties at- 
tributed to ſalts alone; but in other ſtates 
it is as obviouſly metallic. 

Arſenic is employed by the dyers, as 
an ingredient in the compoſitions of ſcar- 
let and other fine reds ; by the girdlers 
and pin-makers, for whitening their braſs 
or copper; by the goldſmiths, for ena- 
melling ; by the glaſs-makers, for pro- 
moting the ſuſion of the fritt, and the 
clearneſs and tranſparency of the glaſs ; 
by the porcelane-makers, in white glaz- 
ings; by the preparers. of compound me- 
tals, for communicating a filver whiteneſs 
to copper; by the aſſayers, it is uſed in 
the form of glaſs, for promoting tho ſcori- 
fication of refractory ores, which parti- 
cipate of tin and antimony, and which 
will not work off, but run into lamps in 
the cupel. 

Arſenic is uſed alſo in folders, or for 
uniting iron with tin, in ſome places in 
making tinned iron plates. Arſenic is a 
moſt violent poiſon to all animals; un- 
leſs the wolf ſhould be an exception, 
who is ſaid to be only purged by it. The 
vtmoſt caution is therefore neceſſary, in 
all operations upon arſenic,” to avoid its 
fumes : it is on account of the danger at- 
tending its operations that this mineral 
ha; hitherto been ſo little examined by 

the chemiſts. The deſtroying of rats, or 
other domeſtic animals, by means of ar- 
ſeaic, is full of danger; the operation of 
the po:ſon being ſuch, that great part of 
it is diftharged, and the animal induced 
to drink : hence foods, liquors, and the 
provender of cattle, have too often re- 
ceived a poiſonous taint, If we cannot 


— 


catch thoſe animals, we may nevertheleſs 
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be cleared from them by much ſafer means 


than the ute of arſenic : freth night-(hade 


is their enemy. 

Wich regard to the effects of arſenic in 
the human body; a nauſea, ſickneſs, aud 
reaching commonly enfue in about half 


an hour af er taking it, followed by vio- 


lent vomiting, hiccups, and pains in the 
ſtomach and bowels : convalfions and 


palſies of the limbs preſently ſucceed, with 


intenſe heats, cold fweats, palpitations of 
the heart, extreme anxiety, reſtleſsneſs, 
proſtration of ſtrength, thirſt, and dry- 
neſs ot the mouth and throat, loſs of rea- 
ſon, and at laſt death. Several ſubſtances 
have been produced as antidotes to this 
poiſon. Thoſe who imagine arſenic to 
be an alkali, recommend acids ; and thoſe 
who imagine it a corrofive acid, direct 
alkalies for counteracting its effects: but 
arſenic is apparently neither one nor the 
other. If rock cryſtal, or bezoar, or the 


roots of the elder- tree, by ſome ſtrongly 


recommended, have ſeemed to do ſervice 
where arſenic had been taken ; it was 
not on thoſe ingredients, but on the oils 
or fats uſed along with them, that the 
good effects of the medicine depended. 
O ls, fats, warm fat broths, freth butter, 
milk, taken plentifully and repeatedly, 
are the only antidotes, doth for obtund- 
ing the force of the arſenic, and promot- 
ing its diſcharge by vomit, If the vomitz 
ing does not freely ſucceed by the libe- 
ral uſe of theſe kinds of ſubſtances, ſome 
mild emetic muſt be added; the expul- 
ſion of the poiſon being a principal point, 
The more threatening ſymptoms being 
thus removed, oily clyſters, and a gentle 
laxative, are neceſſary, to obtund and eva- 
cuate fuch part of the arfenic as may have 
paſted into the inteſtines ; after which, 


| the ſtrength is to be recruited by proper 


analeptics. 

+ Caſes frequently happen in which we 
are called upon to. determine whether & 
particular ſubſtance be arſenic or not; 
as when powdery matters are found in the 
ſtomach of thoſe who are ſuſpected to 
have died by. poiſon. Arſenic, in a ſolid 
form, may be diſtinguiſhed by its yields 
ing, in the fire, white fumes, and a gar- 
lic ſmetl ; and by its whitening copper. 
This laſt trial is moſt commodioutly made, 
by placing a little of the powder betw'xt 
two clean poliſhed copper-plates, binding 
the plates firmly together with wire, 
cloſing the juncture all round with a good 
tute, and then heating them red-hot. 
We may try alſo whether any reguline 
or ſemimerallic matter is obtainable, by 


means of tarrar and fuct, 
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The principal preparations of arſenic | 
are, fixed arſenic, and the arſenical mag- 
net. Fixed arſenic is made by gradually 
injecting powdered arſenic into melted 
nitre, commonly in the proportion of one 

art of the former to two of the latter. 

Vhen the ebullition is over, the cruci- 
ble is covered, the matter kept melted for 
a little time with a ſtrong fire, and after- 
wards edulcorated with water, The ar- 
ſenical magnet is a mixture of equal parts 
of pure white arſenic, ſulphur, and an- 
timony, reduced ſeparately into fine pow- 
der ; then mixed, put into a glaſs body 
ſ:t in ſand in a crucible, and urged with 
a very gradual fire, till the matter 15 
melted ivto a red vitreous maſs reſembling 
a deep garnet or ruby. We muſt be cau- 
t:ous in handling this arſenical glaſs, as 
a wound received from it may be dange- 
Tous. 

Pure cryſtalline white arſenic is never 
found native in the earth. A powdery 
white arſenic is now and then met with 
in ſome of the Bohemian and Saxon 
mines ; though even this ſeems to be not 
a natural arſenic, but to have been ſepa- 
rated and ſublimed from the ores, by the 
wood fires made in the mines for burſting 
the maſſes of ore. It is obſervable, that 
Saxony, of all countries in the world, is 
the richeſt in arſenical ores; and that the 
richeſt filver ores abound with arſenic. 
Newmann's Chemiſtry. 

ARSMART, in botany, the name of 
ſeveral ſpecies of perſicaria. See Pers 1- 
CARIA. 

ART, Ars, a ſyſtem of rules ſerving 
to facilitate the performance of certain 
actions; in which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed 
to ſcience, or a ſyſtem of ſpeculative prin- 
ciples, 

Arts are. uſually divided into liberal and 
mechanical; the former comprehending 
poetry, painting, ſculpture, architecture, 
&c. and the latter the whole body of me- 
chanical trades, as carpentry, maſonry, 
turnery, &c, 

ART and PART, in the law of Scot- 
land, is applied to an accomplice, 

ARTEMESIA, mugwort, in botany, 
the name of a plant, which is peren- 
nial, grows wild in the fields and waſte 
grounds, and flowers in June. This plant 
has been chiefly recommended for pro- 
moting the uterine evacuations, and abat- 
ing byſteric ſpaſms; for which purpoſe 
inſuſions of it have been drank as tea, 
aud uſed as a bath. It appears to be one 
of the mildeit cf the ſubſtances made uſe 
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be of ſervice in ſome caſes, where medi. 
cines of more activity would be ipropet. 

* ARTEMISIA, queen of Catia, the 
ſiſter and wife of Mauſoleus, immorta- 
lized herſelf by the honours the paid to 
the memory of her huſband, by buildin 
ſor him, at Halicarnafſus, a tomb calle 
the Mauſoleum, which was one of the ſeven 
wonders of the world, from which the 
title of Mauſoleum was afterwards given 
to all tombs remarkable for their magni- 
ficence. Artemiſia ſurvived her huſband 
about two years, and died of grief about 
the end of the one hundreth and fixth 
Olympiad, three hundred and fifty one 
years before the Chriſtian æra. Arte. 
miſia's grief did not, however, prevent 
her attending to the ſafety of her domi - 
nions. The Rhodians had formed the 
deſign of dethroning her, upon which 
ſhe carried on a war againſt them, and 
having at length beſieged and taken their 
city, erected within the walls two bra- 
zen ſtatues, one repreſenting Rhodes 
dreſſed in the habit of a ſlave, and the 
other of Artemiſia branding her with a 
hot iron. 

ARTERIAL, in anatomy, any thing 
belonging to, or that performs the office 
of, an artery. 

ARTERIAL Pin, in anatomy, a 
name given to the pulmonary artery. 

ARTERIOTOMY, the opening an 
artery in order to procure an evacuation 
of blood. 

The term is compounded of two Greek 
words fignifying an artery, and to cut, 

ARTERY, in anatomy, a conical 
tube or canal, which conveys the blood 
from the heart to all parts of the body, 
The arteries of the human body are, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, only two, namely, the 
aorta, and the pulmonary artery ; all the 
other arteries, tho' diſtinguiſhed by proper 
names, being only branches of theſe two. 
The aſcending aorta, which arifes im- 
mediately from the left ventricle of the 
| heart, preſently aſter gives two arteries, 
called coronary ones, to the heart itſelſ. 
A little above this it is divided into three 
aſcending branches, from which are 
formed the two carotids, and the two ſub» 
clavians ; and from theſe laſt proceed the 
muſcularis colli, the external ſcapulary 
artery, the ſuperior intercoſtals, the me- 
diaſtinal artery, the ſuperior diaphrag- 
matic artery, the mammary artery, and 
the axillary arterits : all which are ſub- 
divided into leſter branches. 


| From the deſcending trunk of the aorta, 


of in ſuch intentions; and may a 


| procecd in the following order, the bo 
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chil artery, the inferior intercoſtals, 4 
arteries of the ceſophagys, the interior 
diaphragmatics, the cœliac, ſuperior me- 
ſenteric, the renal or emulgent arteries, 
the ſacra, and two ihacs. Theſe are the 
main branches ſent out from the deſcend- 
ing aorta, each of which is again fubdivi- 
ded into many leffer branches. 

Rug b ARTERY, or aſpera arteria. 
der ASPERA ARTERIA. 

ARTHANITA, ſowbread, in botany, 
2 low plant, without any other ſtalk than 
the ſlender pedicles of the leaves and 
flowers. It is perennial, a native of the 
ſouthern parts of Europe, and cultivated 
in ſome of our gardens. The freſh roots 
of arthanita have a nauſeous, acr:d, bit- 
ing taſte, and no remarkable ſmell : by 
drying, their acrimony is greatly abated ; 
by long keeping, it is almoſt deſtroyed ; 
though after they have loſt ſo much as 
to make very little impreſſion on the or- 
gans of talte, they ſtill betray, when 
taken internally, a great degree of irri- 
tating power. Dried and powdered, they 
have been given in doſes of a drachm, and 
found to operate as a ſtrong, inflammatory, 
yet flow cathartic,, The juice is ſaid 
to purge ſtrongly when applied externally 
to the belly: and the juice or bruiſed root 
to be of great efficacy for ſoftening and 
diſcuſüng indolent and ſcrophulous tu- 
mours. The flowers are of à ditferent 
nature, having a moderately ſtrong and 
very pleaſant ſmell, and little other than 
a. mucilaginous taſte : they have been 
uſed medicinally, and the uſe of the roots 
is now, among us, in great meaſure laid 
— Lewis's Hiſtory of the Materia Me- 
ica. 

ARTHRITIS, in medicine, a diſeaſe, 
well known by the appellation of the 
gout. See Govr. 

The word 1s derived from the Greek, 
and ſignifies a joint; the chief feat of 
that diftemper being in the joints. 

* ARTHUR, duke of Brittany, ſon of 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, who was the fourth 
fon of Henry II. king of England, and 
of Conſtantia, daughter of Conon, duke 
of Brittany, and earl of Richmond, was 
born after his father's death, on the 3 1ſt 
of March, 1187. In right of his mo- 
ther he was heir apparent to the dukedom 
of Brittany, and to many lordſhips ; and 
king Richard had fo great a reſpect to the 
right of ſucceſſion, that in the year 1190, 
in a letter to the pope, he declared his ne- 
phew Arthur his heir, in caſe he died 
without iſſue by his queen, Yet, in 1199, 
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when he was mortally wounded before the 
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caſtle of Chalus, he deviſed to his bro- 
ther John the Kingdom of England, and 
all his other dominions ; on which he 
was declared king, while Arthur was ſo- 
lemaly received by the French king, who 
took him under his protection. After 
many acts of hoſtility on both ſides, Ar- 
thur was taken priſoner by king John 
in 1202, and confined in the caſtle of Fa- 
laiſe, under the cuſtody of Hubert, where 
the King went to him, and treated him very 
gently ; but the young prince, who was 
then ſcarcely fiſteen, inſiſting that he was 
heir to the crown of England, the king 
was ſo enraged, that he cauſed him to 
be removed to the caſtle of Rouen, Where 
he was confined more cloſely than ever, 
and refolved to have his eyes put out, and 
farther, deprived of the power of getting 
children : however he was difſuaded from 
this barbarous deſign, either by his chame 
berlain Hubert, or by his mother queen 
Eleanor; but it has been always ſtrongly 
ſuſpected that he canfed him to be mur - 
dered, for preſently duke Arthur diſap- 
peared, and was never heard of after» 


Wards. 


* ARTHUR, king of the Britons, 
is ſaid to have been the fon of Uther 
Pendragon, king of Britain, and to 
have been born in 5or. His life is a con- 
tinued ſcene of wonders. It is ſaid that 
he killed four hundred and ſeventy Sax- 
ons with his own hand in one battle ; and 
having ſubdued many mighty natiens, and 
inſtituted the order of the — of the 
Round Table, died A. D. 542. 

ARTICHOKE, Cynara, in botany, 
a well-known plant, cultivated in gardens. 
It requires, fays Miller, a rich, deep, 
and moiſt foil, thoroughly dug ſeveral 
times over, and mixed with plenty of 
well rotted dung, to the depth of at leaſt 
three feet; for the deeper the moull is, 
the leſs watering they will require in the 
ſummer, and the larger and better fla» 
voured their fruit will be iu autumn. They 
may be raiſed from ſeeds: but the uſual 
and moſt expeditious way of propagating 
them is by lips, or ſuckers, taken from 
the old roots in February or March, or as 
ſoon as the hard froſts are over. Theſe 
ſockers ſhould be taken off with ſome 
fibres to them; and if they are planted in 
a well prepared foil, like the abovemen- 
tioned, they will yield the next autumn. 

The time for taking off theſe ſuckers 
is alſo the proper ſeaſon for drefling 
the old flocks ; which is performed thus : 
After all the earth has been removed 
from about the ſtock, down to below the 
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rt from which the young ſhoots are pro- 

uced, two, or at molt three, of the cleareſt, 
fira:ghteſt, and moſt promiſiug of theſe 
ſhoots, iſſuing from the under part of the 
ſtock, are choſen for a crop. Theſz are far 
preferable to the ſtrong thick ſhoots that 
generally ſpring up from the crown of the 
roots, with woody ſtems, which never 
produce good or regularly ſcaled fruit. 
The gardener then (having previouſly 
taken off the ſuckers intended for planting 
eliewhere, in doing of which care muſt 
be taken not to injure the plants intended 
to remain) forces off, with his thumh, all 
the other buds and young, ſhoots, cloſe up 


— to the head of the ſtock ; ſeparates the 


young plants that are left, as far aſunder 


as he can, without breaking them; draws 


the earth up to them with a ſpade ; preſ- 
fes it down cloſe around them with his 
hands ; and then pulls off the tops oi the 
leaves which hang down. 

Toward the end of April, or begin- 
ning of May, when the plants begin to 
fruit, all the young ſhoots, produced from 
their roots or flems fince the dreſſing, 
muſt be pulled up or cut off, ſo as to 
leave only the principal head, which will 
by that means bear a fine large fruit. 
When the artichokes are fit to gather, 
thetr ſtems mult be cut down cloſe to the 
ground, in order that the ſtocks may make 
firong ireih ſhoots before the end of Oc- 
toher, which is the uſual ſcaſer. for earth- 
ing them up, cr as the gardeners term it, 
landing them: though this may be deferred 
till any tune in December, if the wea- 
ther proves mild. * 

This earthing of them conſiſts in cut- 
ting off all the young ſhoots quite cloſe 
to the ground, then digging a trench be- 
tween cach row, and covering the ſtocks 
With the earth thrown up, in ſuch manner, 
that they may be, as nearly as poſſible, 
under the middle of the ridge. 

The plants, thus earthed up, will not 
require any farther care before the end of 
February, or beginning of March, by which 
time they will have grown through the 
ridge of mould; and this, if the weather 
be proper, is the ſcaſon for drethng their 
roots as before directed. 

Though the ſtocks of artichokes will 
laſt ten, or even fifteen years, in a rich 
and deep foil ; yet, as they are great 
impoveriſhers of the ground, their fruit 
will dwindle, ſo as to render it moſt ad- 
viſeable to renew the whole plantation 
every fourth or fiith year, or, perhaps, ra- 
ther every ſecond or third, by flips or 
fuckers, which thould be planted in raws as 
firaight as poſſible, and at the diſtance of cy 


* | 


Feet from each other, four inches deep, 


with the earth cloſed very faſt to their 
roots, and if the ſeaſon proves very dry, 
they ſhovld be watered twice or thrice a- 
week, till they have taken good root, 

If any of the artichokes, thus planted 
in the ſpring, ſhould not produce fruit in 
the autumn, they may be made to yield 
it in the winter, or early the next ſoting, 
by tying up their leaves at the time of 
earthing up their roots, heaping up mould 
around till only their tops are ſeen, and 
then covering thoſe tops with a little ftraw, 
or peas haulm, to defend them from ſroſt. 

The küchen gardeners nrar London, 
who endeavour to make the moſt of every 
inch of their high-rated land, generally 
plant their rows of artichokes nine or 
ten feet aſunder; and, beſides ſowing be- 
twren them radiſhes or ſpinage, they 
plant two rows of cauliflowers, at the di- 
ſtance of two freer and a half from each 
other in the rows, and of four feet from 
row to row; fo that full five feet are al- 
lowed for the artichokes. In May, 
when the crop of radithes or ſpinage is 
taken off, they ſow along the middle of 
the ſpace between the two rows of cauli- 
flowers, a row of cucumbers for pickling, 
at the diſtance of every three feet ; and 
between the cauliflowers and the arti- 
chokes they plant, for winter uſe, a row 
of cabbages or ſavoys, which have room 
enough to grow after the cauliflowers and 
artichokes ars taken off, Thus the ground 
is fully cropped during the whole ſeaſon. 

A moilt rich ſoil always yields the larg- 
eſt and beſt artichokes ; but if it be very 
moiſt, the roots will not live through the 
winter. 

The two forts of artichokes, common- 
ly cultivated in this country, are the globe 
and the French. The former, which has 
by far the moſt fleſhy leaves, the tnickeſt 
bottom, and the belt taſte, is deſervedly 
preferred. It is alſo the largeſt. The 
{cales of this fort are brown, and tura in- 
ward. The French artichoke is more c- 
nical, its ſcales are narrower, of a greener 
colour, and frequently turned outward, 
and it has a dilygrecable perfumed flas 
vour, 

The bottoms of artichokes are good tor 
many culinary uſes. The way to preſerve 
them all the winter is, to ſeparate them 
from the leaves, parhoil them, and hang 
them up in a dry place, ſtrung on pack» 
thread, with a clean piece of paper be- 
tween every bottom, to prevent their touch- 
ing one another. They are. likewiſe faid 


to be very good pickled. 
NI. de 
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M. de Chateauvicux has raiſed moſt ex- | 


cellent artichokes in the open held, with- 
out dunging the ground at all, or even 
watering the plants; but ſolely by a judi- 
cious execution of the principles of the 
acw huſbandry : fo great are the benefits 
which accrue trom a thorough ſtirring of the 
earth ! Artichokes which he planted at 
the end of May, produced in September 
their firſt fruits, which were, in general, 
from twelve to fifteen inches in circum- 
ference. Their leaves covered entirely 
beds fix feet wide, in which they were 
planted, Muls's Huſbandry, 

Jeruſalem ARTICHOKE, the root of 
a ſpecies of the ſua- flower of the perennial 
kind, and propagated 1a fome gardens for 
the uſe of the kitchen. It is a very agree- 
zbly taſted root, but watery and windy, 
and therefore generally diſregarded. It is 
propagated by planting out the ſmall roots, 
of even pieces of the larger, which have 
buds to them, in the ſpring or, autumn, 
They muſt be allowed a very confiderable 
diltance, for they ſpread immoderately, 
and multiply very quick. 

The  agtumn following, when their 
ſtems decay, the roots may be taken up for 
uſe, It is an unfightly plant, though very 
tall, and therefore placed in the obſcure 
corners of a garden. Miller's Gardener's 
Dic. 

ARTICLE, a ſmall part of a book, 
writing, account, treaty, or the like. 

ARTICLE, in anatomy, the juncture 
of two bones defigned for motion. 

ARTICLE, in arithmetic, denotes any 
number that can be divided into ten equal 
parts, as 10, 20, 30, & 6. 

ARTICLE, in grammar, a particle 
uſed in moſt languages for expreſſing the 
ſeveral caſes and genders of nouns, where 
different terminations are wanting to ſup- 
ply that vice. Articles are of the ut- 
moſt uſe in a language, as by their affit- 
ance general appellatlons are rendered par- 
ticular, We are furrounded with ſuch an 
amazing multiplicity of objets, that it 
weuld be impoſſible to give each a proper 
name, and conſequently general terms be- 
carne neceſſary. Dat general terms could 
never anſwer the intention of conveying 
our ideas to each other by words or writing, 
unleſs we had ſome method of confining 
thoſe general terms to particular objects. 
This is the once of the article; and this 
t ſully performs. 

ARTICLE of Faith, a point of religi- 
ous doctrine, allowed and received by ſome 
chugch, as having been xevealzd from 
braven. 


A 
ARTICLES of Religion, the thirty- 


n ine heads of the proteitant faith, drawn 
up by the biſhops Cranmer, and Ridley, 
and publiſhed by regal authority in the 
reign of Edward the fixth. 

There has lately been an attempt made 
to annul the whole, or the major part of 
theſe articles; which attempt has not yet 
been crowned with ſucceſs, though the 
promoters of it are numerous and power» 
ful. | 

ARTICULATE Sounds, ſuch as ex- 
preſs the letters, ſyllables, or words of any 
alphabet or language; ſuch as are formed 
by the human voice. 

ARTICULATED, furniſhed with, or 
cenhitiing of, joints. 

ARTICULATION, in anatomy, im- 
plies the juncture ot two bones intended 
for motion. 

Articulation is of two kinds, diarthroſis 
and ſynarthroſis; the former being that 
which admits of a manifeſt motion, and 
the latter that which allows only of an 
obſcure motion. 

ARTIFICER, one whoſe employment 
it is to manufacture any kind of commodi- 
ty, as iron, braſs, wood, wool, linen, &c. 
tuch as ſmiths, braziers, carpenters, wea- 
vers, ſpinners, &c. 


ARTIFICIAL, made, faſhioned, or 


produced by art, in contradiſtinCtion to the 


productions of nature. 

ARTILLERY, ordnance of all forts, 
with their various appurtenances ; as can- 
nons, mortars, petards, muſquets, car- 
bines, &c. See Cannoxn, MokrTar, 
&c. 

ARTILLERY-PARK, a place gene» 
rally in the rear of an army for encamp- 
ing the artillery. 

The artillery is drawn up in lines, of 
which one is formed by the ordnance : 
the ammunition waggons make two or 
three lines, hxty paces behind the ordnance, 
and thirty diſtant from one another: the 
pontoons and tumbrils compoſe the laſt 
line. The whole is ſurrounded with a 
rope, which forms the park; the gunners 
and matroſſes encamp on the flanks ; and 
the bombardeers, pontoon-men, and artifi- 
cers in the rear. ; 

Trainof ARTILLERY, a certain num- 
ber of pieces of ordnance mounted on car- 
riages, with all their furniture, and every 
thing neceſſary for marching. 

ARTILLERY-COMPANY, a band 
of infantry, conſiſt ing cf fix hundred men, 
forming part of the m litia or city guard 
of London. 

ARTIST, a perſon ſkille1 in ſome-art, 

ARVAL EPzxvTHznrs, Arvales fratres, 

in 


ASA 


Ir antiquity, a college of twelve priefts, | 


in ſtituted by Romulus, who prefided over 
the ambervalia, or ſacrifices annually of- 
fered to Bacchus aud Ceres. 

They held their aſſemblies in the tem- 
ple of Concord, and wore on their heads a 
crown compeſed of the ears of corn, tied 
together with a white ribbon. Some add, 
that they were entruſted with the autho- 
rity of determining the limits of lands and 
inheritances. 

ARUM, wake-robin, or cuckow-pint, 
in botany, a low perennial plant, growing 
wild under hedges and by the fides of 
banks. Arum root, newly dried and pow- 
ered, is given in doſes of a ſcruple and 
upwards, for ſtimulating the ſolids, at- 
tenuating viſcid juices, and promoting the 
natural ſecretions; in cold, languid, 
phlegmatic habits; againſt weakneſs and 
felaxations of the ſtomach, and catarthous 
and rheumatic diforders. It has been ge- 
nerally given in conjunction with other 
materials, to ſome of which the effects of 
the compound may be in great part aſcribed: 
thus in the officinal powders of arum, ſix- 
teen grains of the dry root are accompa- 
nied with eight grains of the pungent roots 
of pimpinella, the ſame quantity of thoſe 
of the yellow water-flag, (or of calumus 
aromaticus) four grains of cinnamon, (or 
fix of canella alba) and two grains of ſalt 
of wormwood, (or of vitriolated tartar) 
with four grains of crabs-eyes. In the 


medicine recommended by Sydenham | 


againſt rheumatiſms, the acrid antiſcorbu- 
tie herbs are largely joined to it. 

Though ſpirituous liquors are incapable 
of difſolving or extracting the active matter 
ot the arum, they ſeem nevertheleſs, when 
given along with the dried root as a vehicle, 
to promote its ation, Juncker obſerves, 
that a drachm of the powder, taken with a 
ſpoonful of brandy, procures a very copi- 
ons ſweat, even in perſons little diſpoſed 


to that evacuation ; while the powder, by 


itſelf, has no ſuch effect. 
#f the Materia Medica. 

ARUNDELIAN Marbles. 
BLE. 

ARUSPICES, in antiquity, an order 
of prieſts among the Romans, that pre- 
tended to foretel future events, by inſpect- 
mg the intrails of beaſts killed in ſacri- 

ces. 

* ASA, or Assa, in the materia medi- 
ta, an epithet applied to two very diffe- 
rent ſubſtances, called aſa-dulcis, and aſa- 
ketida, 

ASA-DULCIS, the ſame with ben- 
Zoin., Sce BENZOIN« | | 


Lewis's Hiſtory 


See Mar- 
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ASA 
| ASA-FOETIDA, a kind of gum, of 
a very offenfive ſmell, produced by a plant 
common in ſome parts of Perfia. 

K:xmpfer is the author to whom we owe 
the true account of it. This is given in his 
Amenitates Exoticæ, where he deſcribes 
it fully and accurately, vader the name of 
umbell:fera leviſtico affinis foliis inſtar 
pxoniz ramoſis, caule pleno maximo, ſe. 
mine foliacco nudo folitario brancæ urfins 
five paſtinachæ fimili radice aſam feti- 
dam ' fundente. The Perſians call both 
the plant and the juice hingeſch; and the 
Indians, hiing ; but the more accurate in 
both countries call the plant hingeſch, and 
the juice or gum hiing. 

The root within it is perfectly white, 
and full of white, milky, and ſtinking 
juice, which, when collected and dried, is 
what the Perſians call hiing, and the Eu- 
ropeans aſa- ſœtida. 

It grows in Perfia, but there only in 
two places, at leaſt in thoſe only in any 
great plenty. Theſe are the mountains 
about Heraat, and the province of Laar. 
In theſe places it abounds with juice, and 
yields the gum in great plenty ; when 
found elſewhere, it yields very little, The 
leaves in theſe places are of a horrible, of- 
fenfive ſmell, and no animal will touch 
them: but the people of the town of Diſ- 
guum afhrm, that, in the country beyond 
them, the plant loſes much of its bad 
ſmell, and that the goats feed very greed. 
ly on the leaves, and grow fat upon the 
diet. It is very fingular in this plant, that it 
ſeldom flowers, ſometimes not till its twen- 
tieth, thirtieth, or even ſortieth year; 
during all this time the root is increaſing 
in fize, and, conſequently, it ſometimes 
grows to an enormous bulk : roots of it 
have been ſeen ot the thickneſs of a man's 
thigh, and of a yard and a half in lengths 
thoſe of the thickneſs of one's arm are fre- 
quent. When it ſends forth a ſtalk, and 
has ripened its ſeed, it periſhes. The an- 
cients made a diſtinction in their filphium, 
as it was produced ſrom the ſtalk, or from 
the root of the plant; bot, at this time, 
all that we have is obtained from the root, 
They never make inciſions in roots of lefs 


— 


always find, that the older and larger 
the root, the more plentifully the juice 
flows. | 

The moſt ſt ron gly ſcented afa-fortida is 
always efteemed the beſt; and Kæmpfer 
obſerves, that it is ſo much ſtronger, when 
freſh, than when kept and imported into 
Europe, that a drachm of it has more ſcent 
than an hundred we. gut of what our drag 


giſts keep, 1 
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than four or five years ſtanding ; and they 
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Þ is by much the ſtrongeſt of the deob- 
gruent warm feetid gums ; and is given not 
only acainſt hyſterical complaints, flatu- 
Unt colics, and obſtructions of the breaſt, 
bot in moſt nervous diſorders, in which it 
frequently acts as anantiſpaſmodic, and an 
modyne : in ſome cafes maſk, aud in 
others opium, are uſefully joined with it. 
Hoffman recommends it as one of the moſt 


powerful anthelmintics hitherto known. It 


1s moſt commodiou!!y taken in the form of 
Us, from a few grains to a ſcraple or 
half a drachm. It loſes both its ſmeM and 
grength with age; a Circumſtance nece C 
ſary to be attended to in proportion ing the 
es neceſſary to be given in order to pro- 
cure the intended effect. f | 
„ ASAPH (Sr.) à city and biſhop's 
, in Flintthire, on which account it is 
aken notice of: it 15 fo poor and wretched 
x place it would not otherwiſe be worth 
mentioning. Ir has a market on Satur- 
dvs; and four fairs, en Eaſter-Tuefdary, 
July 15, October, and December 26, for 
cattle. It is two hundred and twelve 
miles north-weſt of London, and twenty- 
bur, weſt-north-weſt of - Cheſter, long. 3 
29, W. lat: 53. 18. N. 
ASARUM, afarabacca, in botany; a 
low plant without ſtalks. It is perennial 
"4nd ever-green, a 1mbve of the ſouthern 
parts of Europe and the warmer climates, 
and raifed here in gardens. The dried 
wots have been generally brought from 
the Levant ; thoſe of our own growth be- 
ing ſuppoſed of weaker virtue. The roots 
given in ſubſtance, in doſes of a ſeruple or 
more, prove firongly emetic and cathartic. 
The leaves have the ſame-effe&, but their 
doſe or degree of ſtrength has not been 
preciſely determined; fome fay they are 
of more activity than the roots. 
cipal uſe among us is as an errhine. The 
root is one of the ſtrongeſt of the vegetable 
ſobſtances commonly employed in this in- 
tent ion: a grain or two ſnuffed up the 
noſe, procure a large evacuation of mucus, 
both from the mouth and noſtrils, without 
rovoking ſneezing, like the white helle- 
bore root, or diſcovering any remarkable 
en Geoffroy relates, that after 
offing up a doſe of this errtvine, he has ob- 
ſerved the ſalutary diſcharge to continue 
for three days ſucceſſively, and that he has 
known a patalyſis of the mouth and 


wngue cured by one dofe.” He recom= | 


mends this medicine in ſtubborn. diſorders 
of the head 1 from vi ſcid mat - 
ters, in palſies, and in rihc diſtempers. 


During its operation the patient muſt 
carefully avoid the cold, which is apt to 


produce puſtu les, 


Its prin- 


8 © 
ſwellings of the face, and ſometimes mae 
alarming fymproms, This herb is the 
Principal ingredient in the cephalic, of 
ſternutatory powders of the ſhops: ſome. 
| take equal parts of dried aſarum, and mar- 
| joram Kkaves; others equal parts of the 
| dri&} leaves of afarum, marjoram, and ma- 
| rum ſyriacum, and dried lavender flowers. 
The eropyrical herb ſupffs have likewiſe 
the leaves of aſarum for their baſis © but 
| often mixed with ingredients of a more 
dangerous nature. | | 
ASCARTDES, in medicine, a fpecies 
of worms, very flend-r, found in the in- 
reſtinum rectum, chieſty of children, and 
frequently voĩded with the feeces. "They 
often adhere. to the fundament, and are 
ſometimes even pendent from it. 
ASCENDANT, or ASCENDING 
| Line, in genealogy, is underfiood of . 
ceftors, or ſuch relations as are nearer the 
| root of the fatty. * 
ASCENDANT, in aſtrology, the 
roſcope, or that degree of the equator 
which is rifiag above the horizon in the 
eaſt, at the time of che birth of any per- 
ſon. * 
ASCENDING, in aſtronomy, is ap- 
plied to ſuch celeſtial objects as are rifin 
above the bor iron, in any parallef of 
equator. . | 
ASCENDING ' Latjtude of 4 Planet, 
the latitude of a planet moving towards the 
north- pole. N N 
ASCENDING Ne, that point of a 
planet's orbit where it paſfes The echipeich 
in its motion towards the north. See 
Nor. | . a 
ASCENDING Signs, among aſtrolo- 
gers, thoſe riſing from the had:r towards 
the zenith. IPOS 
ASCENDING VN, in anatomy, 
thoſe which carry the blood upwards,” as 
the agortz aſcendens, and vena cava aſcen - 
dens. 
| ASCENSION, in 2 general ſenſe, a 
moving upwards. | 
. ASGENSION, in aſtronomy, is either 
| right or obliques; | 
* Right ASCENSION of the fun, or of a 
rar, is the arch of the equinodial, inter- 
cepred between the vernal equinodtial point, 
and the meridian that the fon oc ſtar ap- 
pears in. 9 
The reaſor of thus referring it te the me- 
ridian, is, becauſe that is alwavs at right 
angles to the equfnoctial; whereas the 
horizon is only fo in à right or direct 
ſphere. , . 2 
The right aſcenfion ſtands oppoſed to 


92 


© which W right aſcenſion, i. e. 
5 — 


the right deſcenſion. To fixed ſtart, 


- 


Vertical, interſect each other) as 


ASC 


dre in the ſame meridian, riſe at the ſame 


time in a right ſphere, If they be not in 
the ſame meridian, the difference between 
the time when they rike is the preciſe dif- 
ference of their right aſcenſion. In an ob- 


lique ſphere, where the horizon cuts all 


the mecUians obliqueiy, diſſerent points of 
the meridian never riſe or ſet together; ſo 
that two lars on the ſame meridian never 
riſe or ſet at the ſame time, and the more 
oblique this ſphere is, the greater is the 
interval of time bctween them. To find the 
right aſcenſion of the ſun, ſtars, &c. trigo- 
nometrically, ſay, As radius is to the co- 
fine of the ſun's greateſt declination, fo is 
the tangent of the ſun's longitude frum 
Aries, or Libra, to the tangent of right 
aſcenſion. See GLoBE. 

Obligue ASCENSION, an arch of the 
equinoctial intercepted between the vernal 
equinoctial point, and that po'nt of the 
equinbetial which riſes with the ſun or 
ſtar. In order to find the oblique aſcen- 
non, we muſt farſt find the aſcenſional d.f- 
ference. | 

ASCENSIONAL Diference, the dif- 


"ference between the right and oblique aſ- 


cenſion ot the ſame point on the ſurſace of 
the ſphere, or an-arch af the equater in- 
tercepted between the points of right and 
oblique aſcenſion. 

To find the aſcenſional difference of the 
ſun, ſtars, &c. trigonometrically, ſay, As 
the tangent of the complement of the lati- 
tude is to radius, fo is the tangent of the 
declination to the fine of the aſcenſional 
difference, which being found muſt be ad- 
ded to the right aſcenſion, if the declina- 
tion agd latitude be of different denomi- 
nations ; that is, one north and the other 
ſouth :- but if of the ſame denomination, 
that is, both north or both ſouth, ſub- 
tracted from the right aſcenſion, fo will 
the ſum or remainder be the oblique aſ- 
cenſion required. 

The aſcenſional difference is always 
equal to the exceſs or detect of the ſemi- 
folar day, above or under fix hours ; and, 
conſequently, if (according as the caſe re- 
quires) it be reduced intotime, by allow- 
ing 159. for one hour, &c. and added to, 
or ſubtracted from, fix hours, we ſhall 
have the length of the day and night, and 
thence the true time of the ſun's riſing and 
ſetting. Aud becauſe, when the ſun is in 


the <quinodtial, or that point where the 


ecliptic, equino&ial, horizon, and prime 
, he 
riſes and ſets exactly at frx@'clock ; hence, 
if the ſun riſes before he arrives at the 
prime vertical, or fix o'clock hour circle; 


de will riſe before fix of the elock ; and, 


| 
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bil, we mult add the aſcenſiogal 
diftereace to fix hours, to ablain the 
length of the ſemi-ſolar day; or to twelve 
| hours, to obtain the length of the ſolar 
day, which will always happen in north 
latitude, when the fun hath north deci. 
nation, and in ſouth latitude, when he 
has ſouth declination : but if he docs nor 
riſe tall he has palled the prime vertical, 
we mult ſubtract the aſcenſional ditference 
from fax hours, to find the length of the 
ſemi-ſolar day, which will always hap- 
pen in north latitude, when he has ſouch 
declination, and in fouth latitude, when 
he has north declination. 

To find the obligue aſcenſion, and aſ- 
cenſional difference, mechanically, by the 
globe. Sec GLoBet. 

ASCENT, iu a general ſenſe, implics 
the motion of a body upwards. 

ASCENT of Fluids, See FLuip and 
ATTRACTION. 

ASCENT of Vapours. Why vapours 
are raiſed by heat is no inconſfiderable 
queſtion, And, among other things, we 
do not improperly ſuppoſe in theſe vapoors 
inſenſible bubbles, conſiſting of a pellicle 
of water and included air. Such a bublle, 
therefore, being given, but which may 
contain air rarer than the circumambient, 
it is poſſible that the rarity of the included 
air may have greater force than the weight 
of the including pellicle of water: and 
therefore, that the entire- bubble may be 
lighter than circumambient air of equal 
bulk, whereby the bubble, by the laws of 
hydroſtatics, will aſcend in the fame man- 
ner as a cloſe veſſel of iron full of air 
would in water, if in proportion to its 
weight it have a ſutficient capacity; nor is 
the elaftic force of the ambient air, of 
greater force in this cafe than the gravity 
of a column of air; becauſe the elaſtic 
force in each part ariſes from the gravity 
of the column. But here will ariſe a rroat 
difficulty, namely, that the circumambient 
air leſs rare than the included air ſeems, 
by its elaſtic force, as if it would compreſs 
the bubble ; and thus the included air will 
become of a denſity equal to that of the cit- 
cumambient air. We are here, therefore, 
to obſerve, that there is a two-fold force in 
air, whereby it dilates itſelt, or preſerves 
its dilatation; the one innate, the other 
adventitious. The former is the elaſtic 
force, which exerts itſelf, not only when 
it is compreſſed into a lefs compals than 
uſual, as in wind-guns, but likewiſe in 
common air, which, as is evident from 
the experiments of the air-pump, when 
prefied by the incumbent air, does, npou 


removing that preface, expand iticlſ, if 
no 
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no other 2ir be equally compreffed, or | ſame manner in which duſt is fuſtz:inel 


any other impediment hinder ; for flaceid 
bladd-rs are ſpontaneouſly inflated under 
the receiver, nay even in the free air, if 
they are carried from a valley to an high 
li ; becauſe there they are leſs compreſſed. 

The adventitious expanſive force of the 
a'r, which ſupplies the place of its elaſ- 
ticuy, is either heat or ſomething elſe 
analogous to heat in fermentation, or the 
like nathral operation, Thos, it is s- 
thle that the air included in the bubble, 
and rarer than the eircumambient air, 
may vet maintsin itſelt, and ſuſſer a com- 
prelſion from it, which is maniteſt by the 
experiment of thermometers; and the 
greater the heat is, or any other force 
that internally dilates the air, the more 
will the aqueous pellicle be extended, and 
heerme the thinner. But hore a new 
queſtion ariſey, namely, how ſuch bubbles 
can be formed, ſceing the heat both of the 
included and circumambient air ſeems to 
be the fame 3 in anſwer to this, it is to be 
obſerved, that the included air ſhall ac- 
quire a gre:ter degree of heat than thar 
which even the part:cles of the external air 
have; becauſe the circumambient air has 
both a greater and a different motion from 
the bubble: whence new hot particles 
thereof continually flowing to the ſame 
bubble like a hot wind, communicate a 
new d-gre2.of heat to the pellicle, and 
through it to the included air by the con- 
tinued contact of new air, as we feet that 
the hand grows either warmer or colder, if 
moved in hot or cold water, than if it was 
at reſt therein: and it is the ſame thing, 
if the water be moved about the hand, be- 
eanſe many aqueous particles ſucceſſively 
touch the lame part ol the hand, and com- 
municate their quality thereto. From this 


principle it appears, that wine in a glaſs 


bottle, ſwiftly moved up and down in cold 
water, or the water moved about the bot- 
tle, is the ſooner cooled. | 

Now, if we underftand the cauſe why 
the bubbles of vapours aſcend, it will be 
no dimeult matter to explain why they fall 
down again: for upon the heat gradually 
vaniſhing, the bubble will be compretfed 
by the circumambient air ;, fo that rhe in- 
eluded air, upon the ceafing of the adven- 
titious ditatation, ſhalt return to a like 
denfity therewith ; upon which the aque- 
ous pellicle can neither aſcend in the air, 
nor tupport itſelf therein, no more than an 
iron vetlct can float, or aſcend in water, 
if it is filled therewith. However, it is 
pothble, and it uſually is fo, that the va- 
pours that are even ready to fall down, 
remain a liule ſuſpended in the aur, in the 


therein; becauſe air, as all other fluids, 
has a certain degree of tenachy or cobe- 
hon of its parts, ſo as to require ſome 
degree of force, however ſmall, to break 
through it; and becauſe. very ſmall bo- 
dies have a ſmall} weight in proportion to 
their ſurface; yet, notwithilanding their 
weight, they ao remain ſuſpended, and 
they are only toiſed up and down by the 
motiom of the ſuſtaining air. The ſame 
thing, therefore, happens to bubbles and 
very imall drops; but if a great number 
of drops concur, which is done by that 
very tog aud motion, they coaleſce in» 
to a larger one, and becauſe the furfaces 
increaſe only as the ſquares, but the 
weights as the cubes of their diameter. 
Hence it 15, that a bubble, or drop, by 
growing larger, acquires a ſufficient force 
to fall down; and even the ſuperior bub- 
dles, falling on the inferior ones, coaleſce 
with them, aud become bigger. * 
From theſe principles we ſhall now pro- 
ceed to ſhew, by a calculus, how great the 
tenacity of aqueous particles in vapours 
mult necetfarily be, in "proportion to the 
rarity of the included air, that ſuch va» 
pours may atcend. f f 
Let x to d be the ratio of the deaſfity of 
the air included in a bubble to the ſpe :fis 
gravity of water, and-p the weight of com- 
mon air of the fame bulk with a bubble of 
the vapour; let the center ofthe bubble be A, 
and A B the radius of the ſphere of included 
air, but A © the radius of the ſphere of the 
whole bubble, the ſpace of included air will 
be as the Cube af A B, the ſpace of the whote 
bubble as the obe of A C, and the ſpace. 
which the pellicle occupies as the difference 
of theſe cubes, Let us ſuppoſe that fpace of 
the pellicle to be to the ſpate of the whoſe 
bubble, as 1 to , the ſpace of the pellicle 


will be as the cube of — which is equal 
r 


to the cube of A C — the cube of A: 
therefore, the cube of A B is equal to the 


cube of AC — the cube of >=, equal 


* 


the cube of A Cx 1 — — equal the cube 
r 


—1 
of AC Xx. _ and therefore, the cube 


of A B is to the cube of AC, as — t to 
r. But the weight of the included air is 
ta that of common air of equal bulk with 
the bubble, or to p in the compound ratio 
of the volumes, (or of the cube of A B to 
the cube of A C; or t tor) and of 
the ſpecific gravities; (t to d) that is, in 
the ratio of- r-—1 tor d. The weight, 
Ce 2 therefore 


* $3d—r—d+r- 
— —— j — 
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therefore, of the included air will be 


x 121 ; . . 
> N : the weight of the including 
rd 


pellicle of water will be in like manner to 
he weight of common air of equal bulk 
with the bubble in the corapound ratio ot 
the volumes, (t to by the hypotheſis) and 
* che ſpcelſie grayities Boo to ; (vater 
ing $00 times the ſpecific graviry of air, 
by experiments) the weight of the pellicle, | 


8 ; ö 
there fore will be — but, adding the 


wright of the pellicle to the weight of the 
included air, we itall have the weight 
of the whole bubble, which Will be 


2 — and that thould be leſs 
| rd a ; | 
than þ, the weight of common air of equal 
bulk with the bubble, that the bubble may 
aſcend therein; and z + 80 d, will 
„ Teſs than d: and, therefore, d. 
will be greater than 820 4—1 3 and, there 


g $00 K— 1 1? 
Yore, r with be greater than | 


1 
the ratio of the ſpace of the bubble to that 
of the pollicte, will be greater than 
Bood—1twd—1. Mhencc it d we 10, 
"or if commtm air be 10 times denſer than 
the incluticil air, the fatio af the ſpace of 
the bubble to that which the pellicle occu- 
wies, wall be greater than the ratio of 7999 
% 9, or greater than 888,777, &e. to 
unity; Where 888 are unities, but 777, 
c. is a decimal fraction; to wit, ,, ee, 
cc. as you would incling to be more exact: 
And, therefore, the ſpace of the hole bub- 
ble will, in this caſe, d that of the 
Aqueous pellicle upwards of 888 times. 
Tue ratio of the thickneſs of the pellicle to 
the radius of the ſpherical bubble; that is, 
the ratio of AC -A E wo A C may, 
from hence be eaſily determined; for AE 


—— 


Fo; 
— 


is to A C as The thick 


tor 


neſs, therefore, of the pell*cle is to the r=! 


3 . | it 2 | 
dius of the bubble as 1— — to unity : 
beſides — t is tor as —<,40-unity ; and 
. r - 


850 - 1 


Fo" ER 


— 


Ence 7 is greater than 
1 


m m m R., . 
004 —1 r 
|; | . —T 
be greater. than 1 -, or than 
$oo 4—1 . 


34 
or than 1 


good —1 80p d—1 
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fore is greater than 1 — 


1—1F 


therefore at lengtha — or thethick- 


neſs of the polliele, if unity expreſs theradiy; 
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of the bubble, is leſs than . 
S = 


that the bubble may aſcend in air. 
By the rules which Archimedes has given, 


it appears that if a veſſel contain a weight 


of water greater than its own weight, it 
will Noat therein; but if {till greater veſ. 
ſels be taken, the weights of the velicls in- 
ereaſe nearly as the ſurfaces ; byt their ca- 
pacities as the ſulidities, that is, the 
weights of che yellcls are as the ſquares of 
the diameters, the capacitics (and conſe. 
quently the weight of water they contain) 
as the cubes; and thus, by augmenting 
the capacity of the vettel, the weight of the 
vellel is immediately overcome by the 
weight of what it can contain, and the 
vcilel may iloat. 

ASCEIICs, in eccleſiafiical hiſtory, 
ſach Chriitians in the priaitive church as 
inured themſelves to great degrees of ab- 
ſtinence and ſaſting, in order to ſubdue 
their paſſions. In thor, cvery degree of 
uncommoy picty laid claim to the tile of 


'algetic. 


ASCII, in geography, the inhabitants 
of the torzid zone; becauſe, at certain 
times of the year, they have no ſhadow, 

- ASCITES, in medicine, the fame with 
dxopty. Sce DRors v. 

ASH, traxinus, in botany, a genns of 
trees: it hath pinnated leaves, which 
moſtly end in an odd lobe: the male 
flowers, which grow at a remote diſtance 
from the fruit, have no petals, but conſiſt 
in many ſtamina; the ovary becomes 2 
ſced-veſlel, containing one ſced at the bot- 
tom, ſhaped like a bird's tongue, 

There are fix ſpecies of this tree; all 
which may be propagated by budding them 
into common aſh ; upon which they will 
all take very well, and become hardxr 
than upon their own lock: but theſe bud- 
ded trees never grow ſo large as thoſe 
h ich arciraiſed from ſeeds ; nor will the 
ſtock and bud keep pace in their growth; 


ſo that there will be a remarkable difler- 


ence in the ſize of the ſtein, and above 
the place where they are budded : but tew 


af theſe foreign kinds have yet arrived at 


an age to produce ſeeds in England, the 
nurſery-gardeners having been obliged t, 
propagate theſe ſorts by budding and 
gralting, | 3 ; 
Oe, Hy . The 


| ASH 

The common alli is propagated by ſow- 
ing the keys m Octoer or November, on 
a bed of treth earth, which ſhould be well” 
dug, and cleanſed tram roots and NOXLOUS | 
weeds, A fmall bed will be fſuthcicut to 
gaife a great quantity of cheſe trecs. The 
ſecds ſhould be ſown pretty thick, and co- 


| 


' yered about half an inch thick w ith earth. | 


Theſe feeds, many times, Continue un- 
til the ſecond ſpr· ag before they come up; 
vou ſhould, therefore, let the bed remain 
vnditturbed, and keep it clean from weeds. | 
Wuca your plants come up, vou muſt alſo 
keep them very clear {rom weeds, and if} 
the fraſon ſhould prove very dry, if you | 

ive them now and then a little water, it 
will greatly promote their growth, In 
this bed they ſhiould remain no longer than 
the auturm follow ing. provided they have 
growti well; at wht. h tune you thoukd' 
prepare a nurſery, w hich ſhould te well 
dag and cleared as before ; then with your 
ſpade looſen the roots of the plants before 
you draw them ep ; - otherwiſe you will en- 
danger the breaking of them. "When you! 
have drawn them out ot the ground, thor- 
ten the downright tap et; but do nat cut 
of any of the lat ral fibres; the 'n, having 
prepared 5 your ground, plant them in rows 
three fect diflance, row from row, and 4 
foot aſunder in the rows, cloſing the earth 
to the roots with your feet. 

In this nurſery they may remain to or 
three years, obterving to keep them clear 
from weeds," as alſo to trim up the fade 


- branches every winter, and dig the ground 


between the rows; after which time you 
may remove them where they are to re- 
main for good. This tree will grow up- 
on almoſt any toil ; but the better the, 01! 


ie, the more the tree will increate in bulk. 


Notwithſtanding which, it ſhould not, by 
any means, be planted too. near the other 
trees or plants 3 for it will echauit all the 
goodneſs of the foil from them; and the 
ſhade of this tree is maliguant to mot 
other plants. The diſtance they ſhovid 
ba planted is eight feet ſquare ; aud, afrer 
they have been planted one year, you may 
cut down every other tree, choaſiug ſuch 
of chem as are crooked, within fix or eight 
inches of the ground ; this will eauſe them 
to make many ſtrong, vigorgus fhoots ; 
wh ch, in ſeven or eight years time, will 
b fir for arbour poles, or to make hoops ; 
and the other itraight trees may be ſuffered 
to grow for other . tiniber; the number of 
which trees may be. lefſened, as they in- 
creaſe in bulk, teaving ſtill the moſt pro- 
mifiag ones to grow for larger timber. 

If a wood of theſe trees is rightly ma-. 


nagod, it will turn greatly e the adyan- 
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rage of its owner ; for by the 
which will be fit to out every ſeven or c- 


years, for the uſes abovc mentioned, wP 
will be a continual income, more than ſu 
ficient to pay the rept of rhe ground, aug 
all other charges 3 and ſtill there will be 
a ſiock preſerved tor timber, which, in a 
few ycars, will be worth forty or ar 
ſhilings per tree. 

This timber is of excellent uſe to 
wheel-wrights, and cart-wrights, fe 
ploughs, Ale- trees, wheel-cings, har- 
rows, bulls, cars, blocks for pullies, * 
many other purpoles. 

The beſt ſcaſon for felling of theſe 
1s from November to February ; tor if we 
be done either too carly in autumn, or tas 
late in the ſpring, the timber will be wk 
ject to be infeſted with worms, aud other 
inlects: but, for lopping of .po!lards, the 
ſpring is preterable for all fok woads. .. 

ASHES, Ciuere:, the eatthy particles of 
combuiible ſubllances alter they have 0 
burnt. 

Allies that are preduced from — 
bodies, contain a contiderable quantity of 
hxt lalt, bleuded with the terrene 
ticles ; and from thefe aſhes the fixed alks- 
line taſts, called pot-alh, peart-ath, r. 
are extracted. 

The aſhes of all vegetables are vitrifiable, 
and found to contain iron. They are ae 
an excellent manure for cold and wer 
grounds. ; , 

= ASIA, is one of the four general 
parts of the whole earth. It is ſeparated 
irom Europe by the Mediterranean Sea, 
the Archipelago, the Black Sea, the Pag, 
Metis, the Don, and the Dwina ; aud 
from Africa by the Arabic Gulph or Red 
Sea, and the Iuhmds of Sucz. Every 
other part is ſurrounded by the oc can. 
Late diſcoveries ſhew that it does not jan 
to America, though it extends very near 
it, It is ſituated bet een forty- four and an 
hundred and ginety fx degrees of longi- 
tude, and one and toventy-four Aeg r 
latitude. From the Dardanelles to the 
molt vaſtern ſhore of Tartary, it is four 
thouland feven huudred and forty miles in 


length, and from the moſt ſouthern point 


of Malacca to the maſt northern point of 
Nova Zembla, is four thouſand three hun- 
dred and eighty miles in breadth. It ma 
be divided into ten parts; Turky in Aſia, 
Arabia, Perſia, the Mogul's Empire, with 
the two Peninſulas of the Indies; Tibet, 
China, and Korea: Great and Little Bu- 
Karia, with Koraſin; Tartary, Siberia, 
and the iflunde. Torky, Perſia, the No- 
gul's Empire, and China, are ſubject to 
lingle monarchs; the reſt are divided 
\ among 
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among ſcveral ſovereigns. S'beria is ſub- 
ject 10 the Ruſſtans, Little Fartary to the 
artars of the Crim ; Great lartary, 
partly o the Ruſſians, partly to its own 
monzrch, and partly to China. Great 
Bukaris is ſubject to the Perſians; an 
Linle Bukariz, partly to the” Tt artars, and 
partly to the einperor of China; There 
are even emperors, thirty Kings, b»hdes 
ty princ's, and the rajahs of India. 
The emperors are, the grand Hemor, the 
= mogul. the emperor of © Japan, the 
han of the Eluth Tartars, the emperor of 
Ruiſia, the eraperor of China, and the 
Mah of Perfia, The principal rel gions of; 
Aſia, arc, the Chriſtian, the Mahomedan, 
the Pagen, and that of Confucius. The 
Chriflian religion is profetied in ſome parts 
of Aſiatic Corky ; part of Little Lartary, 
the northewef part of Perfia, ani by the 
Ruthaus in Siberia. The Mahomedan is 
eſtabkſhed in Arabia, Perba, Little Tar- 
tary, rboria, and the Mogul's empire. 
Th: Pagan religion, wherein the worſhip 
of the Dory is mixt with that of idols, is 
proſeſſed be the bulk of the inhabitants of 
the Moguls emone; in both the Penin- 
fulrs of India; in China and Siberia; in 
the iflands f Afia; in all Wettern 
Tartarx, in Libet, and in all the coun- 
tres between India and Chino. The re- 
* Egion of Confueius is eſtabliſted in China. 
The languages Aſia are very numerous, 
aud therefore we ſhall only mention the 
chief. The principal of Turk y4n Europe, are 
the Grecian and Torkith; the Armenian 
is {poken in part of Turky in Aha, and 
Prrtzu; the Arabic is the only tongue in 
Arabia, ad is ſhread over. parc of Turky 
in Afia, as a learned language, The Fer- 
Gan is nid in Perſia, and rhe court of the 
grrat mogul. The Indian+ is ſpoken in 
Indie, by the anc.ent inhabitants of that 
country. The Malavan language is com- 
mou on th coat of India, and in fome of 
the 1{!nnds. The Siamete in Slam, the 
T ba. en in Tibet; the Manchew in 
Cluina and Eaftorn Tartary; and the Tar- 
tarian in Great Toartary. Befides theie, 
there are feveral dittinct languages in Si- 
bert o, and the lands of Afa, 

Ihe principal rivers of Afia are, the 
Euphretes and Tigris, in Turky ; the 
Indus and Ganges, in India; th Niang 
and Hoang-ho, in China; the Sir Amu 
an} Wolge, in Wellern Tartary ; th- 
Saghalia Ula or Amur, in Eaſtern Tar- 
tary ; the Irtiſh, Oby, ſeniſea, and Lena, 


in Siberta. The lakes are, that prodigiovs | 


one cailed the Caſyran Sea, and near that 
another very large one, called the lake 


| 


F 


Aval. The Baykal is in Siberia, the Ko- | 
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konor near Tibet, and the Tong ping in 
China, The chief mountains are, the 
taurus in Turky and Perſia; the Inu 
between India and Tibet, and the Alay, 
in Tarwry, 

Ihe Akan iſlands are very numerous, 
lome reckoning one hundred. and hi 
thouſand ; but of this there is no certain, 
1 hote that lie on the caſt of Ab are, 4 
Hands of jeffo or Yedfo, and Japan, with 
ſeveral ſmall ohes on the coaſt of Korg, 
the Hand of Formoſa; and the Philippines, 
Thoſe on the welt, are the itland of Ce. 


bprus, in the Meditcrranean : Scanderoon, 


oft Natolia, and the itle of Rhodes, oft 
Phiſchio, on the ſame coaſt. Thoſe cn 
the ſouth arc, the iſles of the Maldives, in 
the Indian Sea, rhe ile of Crylon, ct 
cape Komorin, with a great many fal! 
ones in the gulph of Bengal. Thoſe cn 


the tauth-caft are, the iſles of Sandi, a; 


Sumatra, the illes of Java, Borneo, &c, 
ASIA MINOR. See Nano: 1,4. 
ASP, in natural hiftory, a fpecics of 

ſerpents frequently mentioned by the an- 

cients, but without any accurate deſcrip. 
tion of it. It is undoubtedly a native of 

Atrica ; and it was by the bite of one of 

thete terpents that Cleopatra is ſaid 10 

have ended her days. Seba gives the 

name of aſp to ſeveral ſerpents, the fr! 
of which is ſaid to be found in Egyfc, 
aud is ſpotted with black. ; 

The fecond is the American aſp, which 
nearly retembles this in every relpect, 

The third is the Java aſp of a fea- 
green, with a ſharp mouth, and a long 
head covered with ſcales on the tue 
parts. 

The fourth is the Surinam aſp of a 

bright green colour, ſprinkled with black» 

ih 1pots. 

ASPARAGUS, in botany, the name 
of a graut of plants, whoſe tlower is of 
the rolaccous kind. The garden atpara- 
gus is propagated by fow:ng of the feeds ; 
in the procuring of which you ſhould be 
particularly careful, fince the goodn-1s of 
your future crop, in a great meafure, de- 
pends thereon : you ſhould, thergtore, get 
it, from ſome perton of integrity; or, if 
you have any opportunity, ſave it yourlelt, 
or in ſome other neighbouring garden, 
You mult look over the aſparagus-beds in 
the beginning of the ſeaſon, and mark 
ſoine · of the largeſt and faireſt buds with a 
piece of flick; which buds, when they 
have | branched qut, may be faſtened to 
{takes thruſt into the ground, to preſerve 
them from breaking. Theſe buds will, 
many of them, produce great numbers ot 


red berries, Which ſhould be ſultered to 


man 
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remain upon the branches until the latter 
end of September, when the haun will 
begin to decay; then cut off the branches, 
and lirip the berries into a tub, where they 
may lie in an heap to ſweat for three 
weeks, by which means the outer huſſis 
will be rotten 3 thea fili the tub with wa- 
ter, and with your hands break all the 
hulks, by ſqueez.ng them between your 
hands, Theſe butks will ail twim upon 
the water, bur the ſecd will fink to the 
bottom; fo that, by pouring oft the wa- 
ter gentlv, the huſks will be carried along 
with it; and by putting ſreth water two 
or three times, aud ſtirring your ſced, 
vou will make it entirely clean; then 
ſpread your ſeed uon a matt, and expoſe 
it to the ſun and air in dry weather, un- 
tl it is pericetly dry, when you may put 
it into a bag, and hang it up in a ory 
place, till the beginning of February; 
at which time you muſt prepare a bed 
of good, rich, earth, wherean you mull 
fow your ſeed ; (but not too thick, which 
will cauſe your plants to be mall) and, 
having trod your feed into the ground, 
rake it over Imnath. 

In the following ſummer kerp it dili- 
gently cleared from weeds, and toward 
me latter end of October, When the haulm 
is que withered, you may fpread a lit- 
tle rotten dung over the ſurface of the 
ground, about an inch thick, which will 
preſerve the young buds from being hurt 
by the trolts, &c. 

In the ſpring following your plants 
will be fit to plant out for good ; (for 1 
would never chuſe plants of more than 
oe year's growth, having very often ex- 
perienced them to take much better than 
alder, and to produce finer roots) you mut 
therefore prepare your gronnd by trench- 
ing it well, burying therein a good quan- 
tity of rotten dung at the bottom of each 
zrench, that it mzy he at leaſt fix inches 
below the ſurface of the grovnd : then 
level your whole plot very exactly, taking 
cut all large ilones; but this thovid be 
dme not long before von intend to 
plant your aſparagus, in which you mult 
be governed according to the nature of 
your ſoil, or the ſeaſon; for if vour foi! 
* drv, and the ſeaſon forward, you may 
plant early in March; but, in a very 
wet foil, it is better to wait till the end 
of that month, or the heginning of April, 
which is about the ſeaſon that the plants 
ace beginning to ſhoot, 

The ſeafon being now come, you muſt, 
with 4 narrow-pronged Lang-tork, care- 
bully fork up your rocts, ihaking-them 


* 
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out of the earth, and ſeparstiux ther” 
trom each other; obſerving tv lay their 
heads cven, for the more couvencat 
planing them.; which moſt be performed 
in this manner: Your plat of ground 
being level'ed, you muſt begin at one; 


| fide thereof, ranging a, line vers Ught 


aciots the piece, by which you muft throw 
but a trench exactly fſtraight, and about 
ſix inches deep, into which you mult ay. 
your roots, ſpread: pg them wth your Hu- 
gers, and placing them vpeight againſt 
the back of the trench, that the bod 
may ſtand forward, and be about tuu iaches 
below the ſurface of the ground, and at 
tw-lve inches diſtance from cach other ; 
then, with a rake, draw the earth ia: 
the trench again, laying it very lr 
which will preferve the roots, in their 
right poſition : then remove your hae a 
faot farther back, aud make anuther 
trench in like manner, laying therein 
your plants, as before directed, and cone; 
tinuing the fame diſtance row from row 3+ 
only ov1;rving, betwern every four rows, 
to leave the diftance of two feet four in- 
ches, for an alley to go between the beds, 
to cut the aſparagus, &c. 0 
Your plot of ground being finiſhed and, 
levelled, you may fow thereon a ſinall 
crop ot on!ons, which will not burr vour 
atparagrs ; and tread in your feeds, rak- 
ing your grouad: level. There ate ome 
perſons who plant the feeds of afjmrages 
in the place where the rohts art to rrmain 
which :s a very good method, if it be per- 
formed with care, The way 1s this: after 
the ground! has been well trenched and 
dunged, they lay it level, and draw a line 
acrots the ground, in the ſame manner as 
is practiſd for planting cf the young 
plants; then, with a d:bble, make holes 
at a loot diſtance, into each of which you 
muſt drop tuo ſeeds, for f-ar one Huld 
miſcarry ; theſe holes ſhou!d not be more 
than halt an inch deep: then cover the 
leeds, by Ariking the earth in upon it; 
and go on, removing the line a foot back 
for another row; and, after ther rows are 
finithed, leave a ſpace for an alley between 
the beds, if it is deſigued to ſand for the 
natural ſeaton of cutting; but if it is to be 
taken up for hot-beds,” there may be hx 
rows planted in each bed ; and the diſtauce 
in the ruws nced not be more than nine 
inches. This ſhould be performed by the. 
middle of February, becauie the frens lie 
long in the ground: but if onions are in- 
tended to be fown upon the ground, that 
may be performed à fertmight or three 
wegks ata, provided the ground is, n 
| ſtirred 
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Mrred ſo as to diſtuxb the aſaragus- weeds, and r beds clean 
Reds, in wes the onzon ſeed into the longer than ry made or * — 
ground. . ſoon ag forked: and when your buds appear 
When your aſparagus is come up, | about four or five inches above-ground, yo 
(whieh will be in three weks or a month | may then cut them; bot it ſhould be dong 
after planting) you muſt, with a ſmall hoe, ſparingly, only taking the large buds, and 
cut up the weeds, - and thin your crop of | ſuffering the ſinall to run up to ſtrengthen 
onions, where they may have come up in | the roots; for the more you cut, the more 
bunches ; but this mult be done carefully, | the roots will produce; but they. will be 
and in dry weather, chat the wecds may | fmaller, and toonce decay. When you 
ee as faſt as they are cot up. Tins work cut a bud, you muſt open the ground 
muſt be repeated about three times: which, | with your kuife, (which ſhauld be 
if welt done, and the featon not too wot, narrow and long in the bladez and fi'led 
will keep the ground clear from woeds, un- with teeth like a faw) to fee whether any 
ti} the anions are fit to be pulled up; | more young buds are coming up cloſe by 
which is commonly in Auguſt, and is | it, which might be either broken or bruiſ- 
if ton when their greens falt down. ed in cutting the other; then, with vour 
When you have drawn off your onions, | knife, faw it off about three inches un- 
muſt clean vour ground well from | der- ground. This may appear a troubles 
weeds ; Which will keep it clean till you forme affair to prople unacquainted with 
earth vour beds, which muſt be done in | the practical part; but thoſe who are em- 
October, when the haulm begins to decay; | ployed in cut ing aſparagus, will perform 
for if you cut off the haulm, while green, | a great deal of this work in a ſhort time; 
the roots will ſhoot freſh again, which {- but care in doing it is abſolutely neceſſary 
will greatly weaken them. This voung n be obſerved: by all who cut afparagrs. 
fi taulm fhould be cut off with a knife, The manner of dreſſing your aſparagus- 
leaving tho ſſems two or three inches above | beds, is every year the fame as directed 
ground, which will be a guide to you to for the ſecond; only obterve, every other 
diftinguith the beds from the alleys ; then, | year, to lay a little rotten dung, from 2 
| with an hoe, clear off the weeds into rhe | melon or cucumber-bed, ali over your 
i alleys. and dig up the alleys, burying the} beds, burying ſome in the alleys allo at 
* weeds in the bottom ; and throw the earth the time tor digging them up. This will 
k | upon the beds, ſo that the beds may be | preferve your ground in heart, to main- 
| about” five inches above the levet of the | tain your roots in vigour ; and, by this 
alleys : then von may plant a row of cole= | management, a plot of good afporagus 
worts in the middle of the alleys ; but do. | may be continued for ten or twelve years 
not ſow or plant any thing upon the beds, | in cutting, and will produce good buds. 
| | which - would greatly weaken the roots: | Miller's Card. Dif. 


ö 
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nor would I ever adviſe the planting off ASPECT, among gardeners, the fame 
beans in the alley (as is the practice of | with expoſure. * Sec Exe $UrE. 

many), for, it greatly damages the two | The word is derived from aſpicic, to 
outhde rows of the aſparagus. In this 4 view. 1 | 
| manner it muſt remain till fpring, when ASPECT, in aſtronomy, denotes the 
1 F ' you mult hoe over the beds, to deftroy all | fituat:on of the plancts and fhars, with 
v young werds; then rake them ſmooth, reſpect to each other. There are five dif- 

5 


and obſerve, all the focceeding ſummer, to | ferent aſpects. 1. Sextile aſpect is when 
keep them clear from werds; and, in | the Aanets or ſtars are 60 diſtant, and 
October, dig up the alleys again, as was marked thus ®, 2 The quartile, or qua- 
before directed, earthing the beds, S&c. | drate, when they are 90“ diſtant, mark- 
Phe ſecond fpring aſter planting, you may | ed DO. <3. Trine, when 120 diſtant, 
begin to cut ſome of yaur aſparagus, though marked A. 4. Oppoſition, when 190? 
it will be moch better to ſtay until the | diſtant, marked 8. And, 5. Conjunction, 
thirt; therefore now you muſt fork up f when both in the ſame degree, mark- 
your beds with a flat-pron.ged fork, made [ed o. 
on purpoſe, which is commonly called an | Donble ASPECT, in painting, is ufed 
afparagns fork : this muſt be done be- | where a ſiugle figure is fo contrived 28 to 
fare the buds thoot inthe ſpring, and with | repreſent two or more different cbjects, 
care, leſt you fork too deep, and bruiſe the | either by changing the poſition of the 
bead of the root; then rake the beds over f eye, or by means, of angular glaſfes. | 
ſmoath, julk before the buds appear abovr- AS EN-TRE, in botany, the poplar 
grovud 3 which will defifoy all-young | with trembling leaves, a 
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" ASPERA Arvteria, trachea, or wind- 
pipe, in anatomy, a large canal, partly 
cartilaginous, and partly membranous, 
ftuated angeriorly in the lower part of the 
neck, whence it runs down into the thorax, 


between the two pleuræ, through the up- 


per ſpace leſt between the duplicature of 
the mediaſtinum, behind the thymus. 

ASPERIFOLIATE, or ASPERIFO- 
L1OUS, among botaniſts, plants that are 
rough leaved, having their leaves placed 
alternately on their ſtalks, and a monqpe- 
talous flower divided into five parts. The 
buglofs, borage, &c. are of this claſs, 

ASPERITY, the inequality - of the 
ſurface of any body, which hinders the 
hand from paſting over it freely, 

ASPERULA, woodruffe, in botany, 
a genus of plants. The leaves and roots 
of which are eſteemed aperient and diures 
tic, and conſequently preſcribed in the 
jaundice, and obſtructions of. the viſcera. 

ASPHALTUM, Bittzmen Judaicum, or 
Jews pitch, in natural hiſtory, à ſolid, 
ight, bituminous ſubſtance, found floating 
on the ſerface of the Dead-fea, and dug 
out of he earth in ſeveral parts of Egypt. 

Abundance of virtues are attributed to 
this bitumen; but it has for many years been 
diſregarded in this country. 

ASPHODELUS, aſphodel, in botany, 
a genus of plants. 

All the ſorts of which are very pretty 
aruaments for a flower-garden j and, re- 
quiring very little trouble to cultivate them, 
are rendered more acceptable. They may 
be all propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown ſoon after they are ripe, on a 
warm border of freth light earth. In the 
ſoring the plants will appear, when you 
ſhould carthelty clear them from *-vceds ; 
and, in dry weather, they muſt be fre- 
quently watered : if this be duly obſerv- 
ed, the plants will have acquired ſtrength 
enough to be tranſplanted by the Michacl- 
mas following into the flower nurſery, 
where yuu may let them remain a Year, 
and then trantplaut them into the flower 
garden, when their leaves are decayed ; ob- 
ſerving to place them in the middle of the 
borders, among other hardy kind of fiow- 
ers, where, being properly intermixcd, 
they will make an agreeable variety, and 
continue a long time in flower. Theſe 
plants may alſo, be propagated by parting 
their roots; but this muſt not be too often 
repeated, leſt it weaken the roots, and 
prevent their flowering ſo ſiroag as they 
aherwifſe would ds. 

ASPHURELATA, in natural hiftory, 
ſemi- metallic foſſils, which are fuſible by 
tire, but not mallcable in the rur- 
eit tate. There are five bodies belonging 


- oa 
to this claſs of foflils, namely, antimony, 
biſmuth, cobalt, zinc, and mereury,orguick- 
flyer. See each under its proper artic le. 

ASPIRATION, in grammar, the pro- 
nouncing a ſyllable with ſome vehemence ; 
as we do in thoſe werds which have the 
the letter h before them; as bear, bard, 
beath, beat, bealth, &c. | 

ASPLENIUM, fpleenwort or milt- 
waſte, in botany, a ſmall buſhy plant, 
growing in fiffures of rocks and old walls: 
The leaves ftand recommended as à pecto- 
ral, ſimilar to maiden-hair, to which they 
have been frequently joined in infuſions 
and apozems ; and lkewife as an aperient 
in obſtructions of the viſcera. 

ASS, in natural hiftorv, an animal 
well known, which eld be of great 
value, if harſes were not ſo common; 
and if he was taken as much care of, he 
would, in all probabil ty, turn out to a 
much greater advantage than ke daes at 


-- 


an aſs is not without ſome good qualities 3 
for he ſcemꝭ to know his maſter, and can 
diſtinguiſh him from all other meu, thobgh 
he has been ever ſoill-treated. Healſa knows 
the roads he has been accuſtomed to, andean, 
find them without a guide. He has.goad eyes, 
a fine ſmell, and an excellent car, He, 
walks, trots, and gallops like I horſe ; but 
his pace in all other reſpects is much 
ſlower, and he is ſooner tired. Of all 
animals that are covered with hair, the 
aſs is leaſt ſubject to verrain 3; which may 
perhaps proceed from the hardneſs and 
drynels of his ſkin; for which reaſon. 
he is leſs ſenſible of the firokes of a whip, 
and the ſtinging of flies, than a. horſe. 
The teeth fall out, and grow at the ſame 
age, and in the ſame manner, as in a horte, 
and he has the fame marks in his mouth. 
Alles generally breed in May and June, 
and in the tenth month the milk appears 
in the dugs of the female; but ſhe does 
net foal till the twelfth month. She al- 
ways brings forth one at a time: at ſeaſt 
there are few inſtances to the contrary, 
The afs, like the horſe, is three ar tour 
vears in growing, and will live till wen- 
ty- tive or thirty years. They fleep much 
leſs than a horſe; and never he down 
for that purpoſe, wunlels they arc very 
much tired. In general, they have much 
better health than a horſe, and are tubje.t 
to fewer difcaſcs. 0 
The onager, or wild-aſs, has been, by 
ſome authors, confounded with the z0bra,; 


diltin&t fpzcigs; for the .onager is not 
freaked like the zebra, nor is his thapo 
& beautiful. Some kave alto been of oe 


D d n on, 


preſent, _ But we muſt not forget that 


but very improperly, the latter be'ng a. 
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Non, that the wild aſs is not 2 diſtin, 
animal from the common aſs ; but all ju- 
dicious travellers that have taken notice 
of them, affirm the contrary, 
have indeed much the ſame ſhape as com- 
mon afſes, but are of 3 brighter colour, 
and a white lift runs from the head to the 
tail. Of the hide of theſe afſes, and par- 
ticularly of that part next the romp, 
rhey make that excellent leather which 
we call ſhagreen, and which is put to fo 
many curious uſes; 

ASSES Mut, the milk of an aſs. In 
rhe firſt place atfes milk is thinner than 
all other milks, and abounds with watery 
aud ſerous ingredients, and conſequent iy 
muſt be extremely proper to open the ob- 
frruted veſſels, to attenuate the ' gtofs and 
viſcid juices, and fer them in an. eaſy and 
Free motion. Again, when we Know that 
multitudes of diſlempers proceed from an 
acrid; ſalt, and cormiie ſar of the fluids, 
we cannot but be affured that the thin 
ſerum of aſſes milk will not fail of 
diluting, ſoftening, and ſubduing them: 
though it muſt be allowed,” at the ſame 
time, that the ſweet o'ly f 
rained in it contributes much towards this 
effect. 


It is another extraordinary excellence 


of aſſes milk, that it contains but a ſmall 
proportion of the groſſer curlding ſob- 
Nance. For this reaſon” it eafily diffuſes 
itſelf into the minutcſt extremities of 
the blond - veſſels, thoroughly dilutes the 
vital juices, liquiftes the ſluggiſh bemouts, 
and, when it has thus difiotved them, 
conveys them off, A rfilird circumſtance 
that more firongly evintes the ſalubrious 
quality of affes milk, is, that the ſhare 
uf cheeſe-like ſubſtance which it contains; 
is extremely ſoft and tender, and, never 
makes a grofs or firm curd. In all cung, 
which are ſanght by milk, nothing can 
be 6 huftfovl and dangerous as to have it 
cufdle in the ſtomach, It is beyond dif- 
pute therefore, that that milk is the mott 
. wholeſome and proper for medicinal uſes, 
which has leaſt tend-ncy to curdle, which 
is the caſe with afſes milk in the mott re- 
markable degree. A fourth, and a very 
great excellence in aſſes milk, is its exquitite 
ſweetneſs, in which it exceeds all other 
ſpecies of milk, except the human: As 
atſes milk therefore contains ſo plentiful a 
proportion of ſweet falts, we cannot 
- doubt but it has for that reaſon a very 
fingular medicinal quality which cannot 
be expected in other kinds of milk: for 
this honey-like falt greatly ſoſtens, checks, 
and moderates the acrimony of humours, 
wicther acid or bilious ; and, by gent!y 
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uhſtance con- 
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ixritating the fibres of the bowels, urges 
them to their office and operations. Hip- 
pocrates very juitly obſerves, that alles 
milk diſpoſes to, purging more than any 
other ; and in another place adviſes, as 4 
remedy for tho 

on a gentle purging by drinking aſſes 
milk, and then to change it for cows 
milk, Hence we ſee the reaſon Why ſe 
much benefit is often found by perſons of 
a -— habit, from drinking afles 
milk. 

ASSARON, or OMER, a meaſure of 
capacity, uſed among the Hebrews, con- 
raining five pints, | 

ASSASSIN, one who kills another ſc- 
cretly, or by attacking his enemy unpre- 
pared; , Allo a perſon who, for the fake 
of ſome reward, undertakes to murder a 
perſon in order to revenge the quarrel of 
another. 

ASSAULT, in law; a violent injury 
offered to a man's perſon, of a higher na- 
ture than batecry ; for it may be commit-+ 
ted by offering a blow, or pronouncing a 
territying ſpeech, Thus, in caſe a perton 
threazens to beat another, or lies in wait 
to do it, it the ather is hindered in b's 
bufinefſs, and receives loſs, it will be an 
aſſault for which an action may be brought 
and damages recovered, Not only firik- 
ing, but thruſting, puſhing, throwing 
ſtones, or even drink in the face of any 
perſon, are detmed atfaults, But in all 
theſe caſes, a man may plead in his juſti- 
hcation the defence of his perſon or gouds, 
father, mother, wifey maſter, &c. 

ASSAULT, in the military art, a 
furious eflort made to carry a fortified 
ports camp, or fortreſs, where:n the aſſal- 
ants dd nut ſcreen themſelves behind any 
works. . . 

" ASSAY, in metallorgy, the trial of 
the goodneſs and purity of metals and 
metallic ſubſtances. 

ASSAY Oven, or Docimaſtical Turrace, 
a furnace uſed in aſſaying metals. 

ASSAYING, the art of diſcovering 
how much pure metal is contaifed in any 
ore ;; or the proportion of the ſcveral in- 
gredients in any mixed metal. Sce the ar- 
ticles GoLD, SILVER, Lr AD, Currier, 


KC. 
 ASSAYING of yeiglts and meaſures, 
the exatnjning the ſeveral wecghts and 
meaſures by the clerk of the market. 
ASSAY-MASTER,, an ofhcer appoint « 
ed by certain corporations, to make juſt 
alfays of all gold and filver brought to 
him for that porpoſ:, and make a true 
report thereot, * 
ASSEMBLY, 


fluor albus, firſt to occaſi- 
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ASSEMBLY, in military affairs, the 


ſecond beating of the drum before a march, 
on which the ſoldiers ſtrike their tents, 
roll them vp, and ſtand to arms. 
ASSENT, Aſenſus, in à general ſenſe, 
an agreement to ſomething propoſed or 
aflirmed by another. ; 
Rozal ASSENT, the approbation given 
by the king to a bill in parliament, after 
whieh it becomes a Jaw, | 
ASSIGN, incommon law, one to whom 
a thing is afligned or made over. : 
ASSIGNEE, in law, a perton appoint- 
ed by another to do an act, tranſact ſome 
bufinels, or enjoy a particular thing, 
Afignees may be appointed either by 
deedor by law: by ded, where the leſſee 
of a farm aſſigns the ſame to another; by 
law, where the law makes an aflignee 
without any appointment of -the perſon 
intitled ; as an executor is athgnee in law 
to the teſtator, and an adminiſtrator to an 
inteſtate, But when there is an aſngnee 
by deed, the aſſignee in law is not allow- 
ed 


ASSIGNING, in a general ſenſe, the 
making over the right of one perſon to 
another. In a particular ſenſe, the point- 
ing out of ſomeching, as an error, falſe 
judgment, or walle : but ia theſe caſes it 
muſt be ſhzwna wherein the error is com- 
mitted, where and how the judgment is 
unjuſt, and where the waſte is committed. 

ASSIGNMENT, in law, the transfcr- 
ring the intereſt a perſon has in à leaſe, or 
other thing, to another. 

ASSISE, implies a court, place, or 
time, when and where the wrats and 
proceſſes, whether eivil or criminal, 
are decided by judge and jury, In' this 
ſenſe, afliſe is either general or ial ; 
general, when judges go their reſpective 
circuits, with commiſhon to take all 
affiſe : ſpecial, hen a commiſſion is grant» 
ed to particular, perſons for taking an 
aſſiſe upon one or two diſſeiſins only. 

By magna charta, juſtices ſhall be ſent 
through every county, once a year, who, 
with the knights of the ſeveral ſhires, 
ſhall take aſſiſe of novel diſſciſin. With 
regard to the general aſũiſe, all the coun- 
ties of England are divided into fix cir- 
cuits, and two judges are aſſigned by the 

'ng's commiſhon to every circuit, who 
nom hold the aſſiſes twice a year, in every 
county except Middleſex, and the coun- 
ties palatine. Theſe judges have five ſe- 
veral commiſſions. r. Of oyer and ter- 
miner, by which they are empowered to 
try treaſons, felonies, &c. 2. Of gaol- 
delivery, which empowers them to try 
every priſoner in gaol, be his "offence 


What it will, 3, Of aſſiſe, which gives 
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them authority to do right upon "writs, 


of their lands and poſſeſnons. 4. Of ni 
prius, by which civil cauſes: come to an 
iſſue in the courts of Wettminſter, are 
tried in the vacation by a jury of twelve 
men, in the county where the cauſeof achon 
ar.ſes. 5. A commetlion of the peace in every 
county ofthe circuit: and alljuſtices/of the 
peace and ſheriffs are to attend upon the 
judges, otherwiſc they are liable to be fined, 
| ASSISE is alſo uſed in ſeveral other 
ſignifications ; as 1, For a jury, where 
aſſiſes of novel diſſeiſin are tried, and the 
pannels of affife ſhall be arraigned, 2. For 
a quantity of wheat, bread, &c. preſcribed 
by the ſtatute. | 

ASSOCIATION, the act of aſſociat- 
ing, or conſtituting à ſcociety, or part- 
nerthip, in order to carry ſome ſcheme or 
affair with more advantage. - 3£#1 

ASSOCIATION of ld, is where 
ideas conftantly and immediately follow 
one another, ſo that the one ſhall almoſt 
infallibly produce the other, whether 
there be any natural relation between them 
or not. 

ASSUMPSIT, in law, a voluntary or 
verbal promiſe, whereby a perſon under. 
takes to perform ſome agreement, or pay 
a certain ſum to another. Thus, where 
a man fſclls * to another, the law 
makes the affumpſit; and pramiſes he 
[hall pay for them. 

ASSUMPTION, a feſtival in the Ro- 
miſh church, celebrated in honour of the 
miraculous aſcenſion of the Virgin Ma- 
ry, ved foul; into heaven, 2 
| ASSUMPTION, in logic, the minor 
or ſecond propoſition in a categorical ſyl- 
logiſm. | 

ASSUMPTION is alſo ſometimes uſed 
to imply a conſequence drawn from the 
887 which eompote an argument, 

SSUR ANCE, or IN ANCE. 
See INSURANCE, | 

* ASTARTE, in heathen mythology, 
a Phenician goddeſs, called the queen of 
heaven, It is faid the moon was adored, 
under this name; others ſuppoſe her to 
be the manga or vip Cicero calls her the 
fourth Venus of the Aflyrians; and Lu- 
cian, Europa, the daughter of Agenor, 
She was ſometimes repreſented holding a 
long wand with a croſs upon the top of 
it, Some medals yepreſent her crowned 
with hattlements, and others with a crown 
of rays, Sanchoniathon repreſents her 
with a cow's head; and in a medal firuck 
at Cxfarea, in "Paleſtine, ſhe is crowned 
with battlements, with x man's bead in 
her right hand, and a ſtaff in her left, 


This goddgfs, was originally no more than 
| Dvd one 


brought by perſons wrongfully thruſt out 
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one of the Egyptian ſymbols, ſer up and 


toned with the ſeveral ſignus of the zodiac, 
to make known the different ſeatons; and 
it is plain, that from the different man- 
ner in which the Egyptian Iſis was repre» 
ſented, a number of different goddeffes 
were formed by other nations, and wor- 
mipped under different names. 

* AST ERIA, in fabulovs hiſtory was 
the daughter of Ca, Latona's ſiſter. 
Jupiter turpriſed her in the ſhape of an 
eagle, and carried her away in his talons. 

ASTERISK, a mark or character in 
the form of a ſmall ftar'(®), placed over 
or before or afier any word or ſentence, 
to render it more conſpicuous, or refer the 
reader to the margin, or elſewhere for a 
quotation, explanation, or the like. 

ASTERN, in rfav: gation, any diſtance 
behind a ſhip, or in direct oppoſition to 
that point of the compaſs which the ſtems, 

ASTHMA, in medicine, à painful, 
difficult, and laborious reſpiration, occa- 
honed by an intolerable ſtraightneſs of the 
præcordia, Which, by impeding the free 
circulation of the blood througi the lungs, 
endangers a ſuffocation. 

There are ſeveral Kinds of aſthmas: 
one diſſieuky of breathing proceeds from 
eorpulency, and a very full habit of body, 
and is molt apparent alter violent motion; 
but this is allightdiforder, and free from all 
danger. The next ĩs the pĩtuĩtous aſthma, at- 
tended with a moiſt cough, andthe bringing 
vp pituitous matter; it attacks the patientat 
al] hours, and in all poſitions of the body; and 
rs owing to a plenty of 'a viſcid mucus, 
ftutfing the veſiculæ of the Ibngs, and 
hindering the free ingreſs and egreſs of 
the ait through them. Anather is owing 
to the convulſive contraction of the parts 
deſigned for reſpiration,” and proceeds from 
variovs cauſes, both, within and withont 
the thorax; and this is called the dry, 
Katulent, or convulfve aſthma. 

The longer this diſcafe continues, the 
more ſharp and violent all the ſymptoms 
become. The patient's body grows more 
coſtive, and the vrine is thin and watery ; 
molt commonly the feet ſwell, then the 
Wands, face, and back; there is a numb- 
neſs of the arms ; the countenance is wan 
and livid, or of a leaden colour; then 
comes on a little fever, which grows 
worſe in tlie exening; the whole body is 
cachectic, with an dematus ſwelling of 
rhe feet ; there is a dropſy of the breaſt, 
or an aſcites, or anaſarca ; at 'leaft there 
is a palſy on one ſide, or of the arm; or 
inſtead thereof, a pally of the eye-hids; 
Tins diſcaſe is likes ie” called by ſome, a 
tuftocating aſthma; 
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When the diſcaſe is recent, and 1 
owing only to the ſpaſmodie contraction 
of the præcordia, there are hopes of x 
cure; eſpecially if "the matter of the 
gout, ulcers, and . exanthemara, are ſent 
back to their proper ſeats. When the 


| menſes or hæmorrhoids, which were ſiop- 


ped, return, it yields relief, and if the 
diſeaſe was not too far advanced, perfect 
health, If it is inveterate or ill-maniged; 
it brings on 'a dropſy of the breafi, ob- 
ſtructious of the lower belly, cdema ons 
ſwellings of the feet, a cachexy, and an 
univerial dropſy. In general, all con- 
vulſive aſthmas portend a ſudden exit, or 
ſutfocation, eſpecially if there is a polypus 
of the heart ; if it continoes lang, then 
the __ will die of the drapſy; in 
which caſe it will be ſoon fatal: when 
there is a flow fever, an unequal inter- 
mitting pulſe, a palſy of the arms, a 
contincal palpitation of the heart, lintle 
urine, a {ſyncope or ſwooning, then death 
is at hand. Some are earried off by an 
inflammation of the lungs, and the more 
gr.cvous the diſeaſe, the "more languid 
the pulſe. The aſthma, in old perlons, 
continues till death: that which is cauſed 
by à diſlocation of the vertebræ cannot 
be cured till they are reduced. The more 
violent the acceſhon, the longer it lafls, 
and the oftcner it returns the greater che 
danger of ſuffocation. 

In the paroxyſm, becavſe the body is 
generally bound, and the wind and hu- 
mours are carried vpwards, the fpeedieſt 
affiſtance is from emollient and carmina- 
tive clyſters. l 

If there is accafion, it may be repeated 
two orthree times: afterwards uſe fric- 
tions of the feet, which have an incredi- 
ble cflicacy; alſo let them be put into 
warm water; for the fect are almoſt al- 
ways cold. When there is a violent 
ſpaſm about the præcordia, hot fomenta- 
tions are neceſſary, or bladders filled with 
hot milk, and applied to the part atfected; 


likewiſe nervous liniments are very uſeful, 


rubbed in with a warm hand. 

Out of the fir, if it proceeds from too 
great a congeition of blood about the 
breaſt, or from a polypus of the heart, 
bleeding in the foot will be proper, as 
alſo ſcarifications ; in a ſuppreſſion of the 
hzmorrhoids, leeches ſhould be applied 
to the anus; as alſo gentle laxatives to 
cleanfe the primz viz: likewiſe bodily 
motion, flender diet, and ſoft drink. If 
there are hypochondriacal or flatulent 
ſymptoms, then gentle laxatives will be 
the more neceffary, together with clyſters, 
When the meuſes er hæmorrhoids are 

- ſuppreſſed, 
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fopproficd, then nothing is better than the 
Bath waters, both for bathing and drinks | 
ing ; or the waters of Selters taken warm 
and mixed with milk. | 

When the aſthma proceeds from the 
driving back ſome impure matter from, the 
kin, or | fram the drying up of ulcers, 
and the humour is trantlated to the ner- 
yous parts of the breati, then gentle dia- 
phoretics will be neceflary to fend it back 
to the ſaperfices of the body, 

ASTR XA, in mythology, the goddefs 
of Juſtice, the daughter of Jupiter and 
Themis, and came down from-hcaven in 
the golden age; but when the manners 
of men became corrupt, ſhe leit the carth 
and returned to heaven. 

ASTRAGAL, in architecture, a ſmall 
roond moulding, in the form of a ring, 
ſerving as an ornament at the tops and | 
bottoms of columns. Sometimes the aſtra- 
gal ſerves to ſeparate the faſciæ of the 
architrave; but then it is wrought in the 
form of a chaplet, compoſed of beads and 
berries. It is alſo uſed both above and 
below the liſts, adjoining immediately to 
the die or ſquare of the pedeſtal. 

ASTRAGAL, in anatomy, the. bone 
of the heel, having a convex head, arti- 
culated to the tibia by gingtymus. 

ASTRAGAL, in guanery, the cornice 
ring of a piece of ordnance. 

ASTRAGULUS, milk-vetch, in bo- 
tanv, a genus of plants ſaid to be diure- 
tic, and to increaſe the milk of nurſes. 

ASTRINGENTS, among phyficians, 
ſuch medicines as are of an aſtringent or 
binding quality. Hotfman very judici- 
oully obſerves, that aſtringents are very 
proper to reſtore a tone and elaſticity to 
the animal fibres, when debilita ed by di- 
ſeaſes, intemperance, or accideat : but 
they are very ſeldom proper without a 
previous attenuation of the juices, and a 
courſe of deobſtruent medicines ; becauſe 
ohſtructions are more firmly rivited, and 
the viſcid juices circulated with more 
difficulty, when the diameters of the veſ- 
ſels are conſtricted by aſtringents. 

ASTRORITES, the ſtar-ſtone, in na- 
tural hiſtory i ſee the article 8 AA-STOxE. 

ASTROLABE, amang the ancients, 
hinitied the ſame with what we now 
call an armillary Sphere. See ARMILLA- 
RY Sphere. ; 

ASTROLABE is alſo a name for the 
ſtereographic projection of the ſphere, ci- 
ther on the plane of the equator, or the 
meridian. 

ASTROBLAE, an inſtrment former- 


| 


ly uſed for taking the altitude of the ſun 
or ſtars at ſea, 
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ASTROLOGICAL, ſomething belong - 


ing to aſtrology. 

ASTROLOGY, a fallacious art, pre- 
tending to forte] future events from the 
fituation, different aſpects, &c. of the 
heavenly bodies. f 

Aſtrology may be divided into two 
branches, natural and judicary ; the for- 
mer being the prediction of natura! eſ- 
fects, as the changes vf weather, winds, 
ſtorms, hurricanes, thunder, tioofs, earth - 
quakes, &c. and the latter that which 
pretends to foretel moral events, or ſack 
as have a dependence on the treedora of 
the wall. ' a 

ASTRONOMICAL, ſomething relat- 
ing to aſtronom yy. f 

ASTRONOMICAL Calendar, an in- 
ſtrument engraved on copper plates, priut- 
ed upon paper, and paſted on a board, 
with a braſs ſlider carrying a hair, and 
thews by infpe&hon the ſun's meridian al- 
titude, right aſcenſion, dec lmation, riſing, 
ſetting, amplitude, &c, to a greater de- 
gree of exactneſs than the common globes. 

ASTRONOMICAL leurs, the ſame 
with equal hours, twenty-four of which 
make a natur ® dav. 

ASTRONOMICAL Sadat, an in- 
ſtrument contrived for taking the altitude, 
&c. of the heavenly bodies, in a very 
accurate manner. See Aftronomical Qu a= 
pRA Nr. | 

ASTRONOMICAL Scr, 2 uſeful 
mathematical inſtrument, invented by the 
late ingenious Mr. Graham. 

The lovers of aſtronomy are moch 
obliged to the late ingentous Mr. Graham, 
F. R. S. not only for many uſeful im- 
provements in the mechanim of ſeveral 
altronomical inftrumcats, but alſo for 
contriving this very commodious and ac- 
curate one for the purpoſe of taking ſuch 
ditferences of right aſcention and declina- 
tion as are too large to be obſerved through 
a fixed teleſcope ; and yet with equal ta- 
cility and exactnefs too in proportion ta 
the radius of the inſtrument. 

Let A B (plate VII. fig. 3.) repreſent 
an arch of a cncle, containing ten or 
twelve degrees well divided, having a 
ſtrong plate C D for” its radius, fixed ta 
the middle of the arch at D;: let this 
radius be applied to the fide of an axis 
H F I, and be moveable about a joint 
fixed to it at F, ſo that thy plane of the 
ſector may be always parallel to the axis 
HI; which bcivg parallel to the axis 
of the carth, the plane of the ſector will 
always be parallel to the plane of ſome 
konr-circle. Let a teleſcope C E be move» 


| able. about the center C ot the arch A k, 
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from one end of it to the other, by turn- 
ing a krew at G; and let the line of fight 
be parallel to the plane of the ſector. 
Now, by turning the whole inſtrument 
about the axis H I, till the plane of it be 
lucceſſively directed, firſt to one of the 
Hars, and then to another, # is eaſy to 
move the ſettor about the joint F, into 
fuck a pofition, that the arch A B, when 
fixed, thall take in both the ſtars in their 
pafſage, by the plane of it, provided the 
difference of their declinations does not 
exceed the arch A. B. Then, having fixed 
the plane of the ſector a little to the 
weſtward of both the ſtars, move the 
teleſcope C E by the fkrew G; and ob- 
ſerve, by a clock, the time of cach tran- 
Fx over tbe crofs hairs, and ailo the de- 
grecs and minutes upon the arch A B, 
cut by the index at each tranſit ; then, 
in the diffcrences of the arches, the dif- 
ference of the declinations, and by the 
difference of the times, we have the dit- 
ference of the right aſcenſions of the 
lars. | 
The dimenfions of this inftrument are 
dee: the length of the teleſcope, or the 
radius of the ſector, is „f feet; the 
Þreadrh of the radius, near the end C, is 
1 1 inch; and at the end,D two inches, 
Ine breadth of the limb A B is 1 J inch; 
and its length fix inches, containing ten 
rees divided into quarters, and num- 
bered from either end to the othrr. The 
teleſcope carries a nonius or ſubdividing 
plate, whoſe length being equal to fixteen 
quarters of a degree, is divided into fif- 
teen equal parts; which, in effect, di- 
rides the limb inte minutes, and by efli- 
mation, into ſmaller parts. The length 
of the ſquare axis HI F is eighteen 
inches, and of the part H I twelve inches; 
and its thickneſs is about a quarter of an 
inch: the diameters of the circles are 
each five inches: the thickneſs of the 
plates, and the other meaſures, may be 
taken at the direion of a workman. 
This inſtrument may be rectified, for 
making obſervations, in this manner : 
by placing the interſc&ion of the croſs 
hairs at the ſame diſtance from the plane 
of the ſector, as the center of the object- 
!aſs, the plane deſcribed by the line of 
Fehr, during the circular motion of the 
ele ſcope upon the limb, will be ſufficient- 
ly true, or free from conical curvity ; 
which may be examined by ſuſpending 
a long plumb-line at a convenient diſtance 
from the inſtrament ; and by fixing the 
plane of the ſector in a vertical poſition, 
and then Þ obſerving, while the teleſcope 
is moved by the tkrew along the limb, 
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whether the croſs hairs appear io 
eee ee 
The axis f o (fige 4.) may be elevates 
nearly parallel to the axis of the e 
by means of a ſmall common quadrant ; and 
its error may be corrected, by making the 
line of Gght follow the circular motion of 
any of 'the circum-polar ſtars, while the 
whole inftrument is moved about its alis, 
fe, the teleſcope being fixed to the limb: 
for this purpoſe, let the teleſcope 4 / be 
directed to the ſtar a, when it paſſes over 
the higheſt point uf its diurnal circle, 
and let the diviſion cut by the nonius, be 
then noted: then, after twelve hours, 
when the ſtar comes to the loweft point of 
its circle, having turned the inftromem 
half round its axis, to bring the teleſcope 
into the poſition n; if the croſs hair 
cover the ſame ſtar ſuppoſed at h, the ele- 
vation of the azis 5 / o is exactly right 
but if it be neceſſary to move the telelcope 
into the polition « v, in order to point to 
this ſtar at c, the arch 2, which me> 
| fores the angle m f w orb f c will be 
known ; and then the axis þ f o muſt be 
depreſſed half the quantity of this given 
angle, if the ſtar paſſed below &, or muſt 
be raiſed ſo much higher, if above it; 
and then the trial muſt be repeated till the 
true elevation of the axis be obtained, By 
making the like obſervations upon the 
ſame ftar on each fide the pole, in the fx 
o'clock hour-circle, the error of the axis 
toward the eaſt or weſt, may alſo be ſound 
and corrected, till the croſs hairs follow 
the ſlar quite round the pole: for fop- 
poſing a 0 % b c to be an arch of the me- 
ridian (or in the ſecond practice of the fix 
o'clock hour-circle) make the angle a 1 
equal to half the angle a f c, and the line 
F p will paint to the pole; and the an- 
gle 6 fp, which is tne error of the axis, 
will be equal to half the angle 4 fc or n 
Fu, found by the obſervation ; hecauſe the 
di(Ference of the two angles /b, fe is 
double the difference of their halves af 
and af p. Unleſs the far be very near the 
e, allowance muſt be made for re fract ons. 
ASTRONOMY, the fcicnce which 
treats af the heavenly bodies; their magy 
nitudes, diſtances, motions, celipſes, con- 


juctions, &c. 


kind, aſtronomy is acknowledged to be 
the moft ſublime, the maſt intereſting, 
and the maſt uſeful : or, by the Know- 
ledge derived from this ſcience, not only 
the bulk of the earth is diſcovered, the 
fituation and extent of the countries and 
kingdoms upon it aſcertained, trade and 
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Of all the ſciences cultivated. by man- 


| comq;ctee carried on to the remoteſt pars 
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of che world, and the various products 
of ſeveral, countries diſtributed tor the 
health, comfort, and conveniency of its 
inhabitants; but our very faculties are en- 
larged with the grandeur of the ideas it 
conveys, our minds exalted abovo the low 
contrated prejudices of the vulgar, and 
cur underſtandings clearly convinced, and 
Aecled with the conviction of the ex- 
iſtence, wiſdom, power, goodneſs, and 
ſuperintendenc v of the Supreme Being 

From this branch of Knowledge, we 
lam by. what means or laws the Al- 
mighty carries on, and continues the ad- 
micable harmony, order, and connexion 
obſervable. throughout the planetary ſyſ- 
tem ; and are led by very powerſul argu- 
ments to form the pleating deduction, 
that minds capable of doch deep reſ. arches, 
not only derive theit origin from that a- 
dorable Being, but are alſo incited to af- 
ne after a more perfect knowledge of 
his nature, and a {tricter conformity to 
his wall. 

By aſtronomy we diſcover that the 
earth is at ſo great a diliance from the 
ſun, that if ſcen from thence it would 
zppear no bigger than a point, although 
its circumference is known to be 25,020 
miles: vet that diſtance is ſo ſmall com- 
pared with the diſtance of the fixed ſtars, 
that if the orbit in which the earth moves 
round the fun were ſolid, and ſcen from 
the neareſt far, it would likewiſe ap- 
pear no bigger than a point, although it 
$4 lealt 162 millions of miles in djame- 
tec: far the carth in going round the ſon 
15 162 taillions of miles acarer to ſome 
of the ſtars at one time of the year than 
a aher; and yet their apparent mag- 
nitudes, fhivations, and diftances from 
bac another ill remain the ſame ; and 
a telefope which magnifies above 200 
times docs not ſenfibly magnify them; 
which proves them to be at leaft four 
kundred thouſand times farther from us 
ay we are from the ſon. 

it is not to be imagined that all the 
Cars arc placed in one conrare ſurface, 
es to be equally diſtant from us; but 
Mat they are ſcattered. at immenſe di- 
Vances from ane another through unlimit- 
d ſpace; ſo that there may be as great 
: Uſtance between any two neighbouring 
Vars, as between our fun and thoſe which 
are neareſt to him}; therefore an ob- 
ver, who is neareſt any fixed ſtar, will 
K won it alone 25 2 real ſun: and con- 
baer the reft 23. fo many thin ing poi uts, 
ccd at equal ftancos from bim in the 
hrmanch:. : 
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By tbe help of teleſcopes we diſcover; 
thoutands of ſtars, which are 1nvifible to- 
the naked eye; and the better our glaſſes. 
are, ſtill the more become viſible : fo 
that we can fet no limits either to their 
number or their diſtances. 

The ſun appears. very bright and large 
in compariſon of the fixed ſtars, becauie 
we keep conſtantly near the ſun, in con 
pariſon of our immenſe diſtance from the 
ſtars : for a ſpectator placed as near 0 
any ſtar as we are to the fun, would fee 
that ſlar a body as large and bright as 
the fon appcars. te us: and a flecta- 
tor as far diſtaut from the ſun as we te 
from the ſtars, would fee the ſun as ſmall, 
as we ſee a ſtar, diveſted of all its cir- 


| cumvolring planets ; and would reckon 


it one of the ſtars, in numbering them. 

The flars being at ſach immenſe. di- 
ſtances from the ſun, cannot poſſibl y re- 
ceive from him ſo ſtrong a light as they 
ſeem to have; nor any brightneſt ſutt- 
cient to make them viſible to vs : for the 
fun's rays muſt be ſo ſcattered and diſſi- 
pated before they reach ſuch remote ob- 
jeets, that they can never be tranſmitted 
back to our eyes, ſo as to render theſe 
objects viſible by reflection. The fiars 
therefore ſhine with their own native aud 
unborrowed luſtre, as the ſun does; and 
ſince each particular ſtar, as well as the 
ſon, is confined to a particular poxtion of 
ſpace, it is plain that the ſtars are of the 
nature with the ſun. 

It is no ways probable that the Al- 
mighty, who always acts with infinite 
wifdom, and does nothing in vain, ihould 
create ſo many glorivas. ſans, fit for fe , 


many important purpoſes, and place them 


at ſuch diſlances from one another, with- 
out proper objects near enough to be be- 
nefitted by their influences. Whoever 
imagines they were created only to give 
a faint glimmering light to the inhabi- 
rants of this globe, muſt have a very ſu- 
pertcia! knowledge of aſtronomy, and a 
mean opinion of the divine wiſdom ; 
fince, by an liafiaitely leſs exertion of 
creating power, the Deity could have giv- 
em our earth much more light by, ane 
finglc addit.cna! moon. 

Inftead then of ane ſun and one world 
only ia the univerſe, as the unſkilful in 
afironomy imagine, that ſcience diic - vers 
to us. fuch au inconceivable number of 
ſours, ſyſtems, and worlds, diſyertcd 
through boundleſs ſpace, that if aur fox 
with al! the planets, moons, and comets 
belonging w it were annihijarted, they. 
world be no more miſſed ont of the crea- 

tion 
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tion than a grain of ſand from the ſea- 
ore ; the ſpace they poſſeis being com- 
paratively fo ſmall, that it would ſcarce 
be a fſenfible blank in the univerſe ; al- 
though Saturn, the outermoſt of our pla- 
nets, revolves about the ſun in an orbit 
of 4884 millions of miles in circumfe- 
rence, and ſome of our comets make excus- 
frons upwards af ten thouſand millions of 
miles beyond Saturn's orbit; and yet, at 

that amazing diſtance, they are incom- 
parably nearer to the ſun than to any of 
the ſtars, as is evident from their keep- 
ing clear of the attractivive power of all 
the ſtars, and returning periodically by 
virtue of the ſun's attraction. 

From what we know of our ſyſtem, 
it may be reaſonably concluded that all 
the reſt are with equal wiſdom contrived, 
Muated, and provided with accommoda- 
trons for rational inhabitants. 

To an auentive confiderer, it will ap- 
pear highly probable, that the planets, 
together with their attendants called ſa- 
tellites or moons, are much of the ſame 
nature with our carth, and deſtined for the 
like purpoſes : for they are ſolid opaque 
globes, capable of ſupporting animals and 
vegetables. Some of them are bigger, 
ſome leſs, and fome much about the ſize 
of our earth. They all circulate round 
the ſun, as the earth does, in a ſhorter or 
longer time, according to their reſpective 
diſtances from him; and have, where it 
would not be inconvenient, regular re— 
terns of ſummer and winter, fpring and 
autumn, They have warmer and colder 
climates, as the various productions of our 
earth require ; and in fuch as afford a 
poſſibility of diſcovering it, we obſerve a 
regular motion round their axis, like that 
of our earth, cautng an alternate return 
of day and night, which is neceſſary for 
labour, reſt and vegetation, and that 
all parts of their ſurſaces may be expoſed 
to the rays of the ſun. 

Such of the planets as are fartheſt from 
the ſun, and therefor+ enjoy leaſt of his 
light, have that deficiency made up by ſe- 
veral moons, which conſtantly accompany 
and revolve about them, as our moon re- 
volves about the earth. The rempteſt 
planet has, over and above, a broad ring 
cncompating it, which, like a lucid zone 
in the -heavens, rellects the ſun's light 
very copiouſly on that planet: fo that if 
the remoter planets have the ſun's light 
famter by day than we, they have an ad- 
dition made to it morning and evening 
hy one or more of their moons, and a 
greater quantity of light in the night 
{me 
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| On the ſurface of the moon, becavſo 


it is nearer us than any other of the c. 


| leftial bodics are, we diſcover a nearer re. 


ſemblance to our earth : for by the affi6- 
ance of teleſcopes we obſerve the moon to 
be full of high mountains, large valleys, 
and deep cavities. Theſe fimilarities leave 
us no room to doubt but that all the pla- 
nets and moons in the ſyſtem are deſigned 
as commodious habitations for creatures 
endowed with capacities of knowing and 
adoring their bencficent Creator. 

Since the fixed flars are prodigions 
ſpheres of fire, like our ſun, and at in- 
conceivable diſtances from one another, 
as well as from us, it is reaſonable tg 
conclude they are made for the fame pur. 
poſes that the fun is; each to beflow 
light, heat, and vegetation, on a certain 
number of inhabited planets, kept by gra- 
vitation within the ſphere of its activ ry, 

What an auguft ! what an amazing 
conception, if human imagination cas 
conceive it, does this give of the works 
of the Creator ! Thouſands of thouſands 
of ſuns, multiplied without end, ard 
ranged all around us, at immenſe dif- 
tances from each other, attended by ten 
thouſand times ten thouſand worlds, all in 
rapid motion, yet calm, regular, and har- 
monious, invarably keeping the paths 
preſcribed them; and theſe worlds peo- 
pled with myriads of intelligent beings, 
formed for endleſs progreſſion in perſce- 
tion and felicity. 

If fo much power, wiffom, goodneſs, 
and magnificence, is difplayed in the ma- 
terial creation, which is the leaft confi- 
derable part of the univerſe, how great, 
how wiſe, how good muſt he be, who 
made and «overns the whole 

It is not to be doubted but aſtronomy 
was invented from the beginning of the 
world. As there is nothing more for- 
prifing than the regularity of thoſe great 


luminous bodies, that turn imnceflantly 


round the earth, it is eaſy to judge, that 
one of the firſt curioſities of mankind 
was to confiler their courſes, aud to ob- 


- ſerve. the periods of them. But it was 


not evriofity only that induced men to 2 
ply themſelves to aflronomical ſpeculations: 
neecfiity-iifelf may be faid to have obliged 
them to it: for if the ſeaſons are not ab- 
ſerved, which are diſtinguiſhed by the 
motion” of the ſon, it is impoſüble to 
ſuececd in agriculture. If the times pro 
per for making voyages were not pre- 
viouſly” known, commerce could not be 
carricd on. If the duration of the month 
and year were not determined, a of 

due 
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order could not be eſtabliſhed in civil af- 


fairs, nor the davs allotted to the exerciſe 
of religion be fixed. Thus, as neither 
agriculture, commerce, polity, nor reli- 
gun could diſpenſe with the want of 
alironomy, it is evident that mankind 
were obligrd to apply themſelves to that 
ſcience from the beginning of the world. 
Accordingly from the moſt early times 
men of genus and learning have appeared, 
in different countries and ages, who ap- 
plied themſelves to the ſtudy of aſtronomy, 
and made ſucceſſive improvements there- 
in, till the great Sir Itaac Newton, the 
glory of the nation, put the finiſhing 
band, as we may ſay, to their labours, 
and carried the ſcience to an amazing 
degree of perfection. | 

ASTRONOMY is ſometimes divided 
into the old and the new. 

The Od ASTRONOMY is that which 
ſuppoſes the earth fixed and quieſcent in 
the center, and that the heavenly bodies 
perform their revolutions round it. This 
hypotheſis Is followed by Ptolemy in his 
Almageſt, and thence called the Ptole- 
maic Syſtem. See the article PTOLE- 
MAIC em. 

The New ASTRONOMY is that which 
has been generally followed fince the time 
of Copernicus, who revived the Py- 
thagorean or true ſolar Syſtem. See Co- 
FERNICAN Syſtem. 

ASTROSCOPE, the name of an in- 
ſtrument compoſed of two hemiſpheres, 
havingthe conſtellations delincated on their 
ſuperficies. 

#* ASTYAGES, fon of Cyaxares, and 
the laſt king of the Medes. He began his 
reign five hundred and ninety- five years 
betore the Chriſtian ra. ring the 
pregnancy of his daughter Mandana, who 
was the wife of Cambyſes, King of Perſia, 
he dreamt that he ſaw a vine ſpring out of 
her boſom, and extend its branches over 
all Aha ; which according to the interpre- 
tation of the magi, ſignified the child. the 
thoutd bring forth would ſubdue many 
Kings. Mandana was delivered of Cyrus, 
when the king gave che infant to Harpagus 
his confident, with orders to pot it to death; 
but Harpagus ſparing its life, Aſtyages 
was ſo enraged when he came to know it, 
that he made him eat the fleth of his own 
ion. Harpagus, to be rexenged, called in 
Cyrus, who was now grown up, and who 
&throned his grandfather, about five 
hondred and fifty-nine ycars before 
Chriſt. 

ASY LUM, a ſanctvary, a place of re- 
we, ar protection. Some pretend, the 
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firſt aſylum in Greece was that eſtabliſhed 
by order of the oracle of Jupiter Dodonzus, 
who commanded the Athenians to grant 
their lives to all thoſe who fled for refuge 
into the Arcopagus, or to the altars of the 
goddeſſes. But others ſay, the firſt aſylum 
was built at Athens by the Heraclidz, and 
was a refuge for thoſe who fled from the 
oppreſſion ot their fathers. This privilege 
began to be enjoyed by the Chriſtian 
churches about the time of Conſtantine ; 
but whether that prince made any laws 
concerning it, is doubted by Teatned men 
for none appear that are older than the 
time of Theodofius. At firſt, only the 
altar and inward fabric of the church was 
a place of refuge ; but afterwards any 
outer buildings, or precincts of the church, 
had the fame privilege gratited them ; ſuch 
as the houſes or lodgings of the biſhop and 
clergy, gardens, baths, courts, and cloy& 
ters; and, in after-ages, this exemption was 
extended to the graves and fepulchres of 
the dead, to — ſchools, monaſteries, 
and hoſpitals. This privilege, originally, 
was not intended to patronize wickednets, 
or ſcreen the guilty from juſtice : but as a 
refuge for the innocent, the injured, and 
the oppreſſed; or, in doabrful cafes, to 
give men protection, till they might ob- 
tain an equitable and fair hearing; in all 
ſach caſes they were allowed thirty days 
pretection. But that no one might expect 
this indemnity who had not a juſt and le- 
gal title to it, ſeveral crimes and caſes were 
excepted by law, for which the church 
could grant no protection. 

ASY MPTOTES, in geometry, ſtraight 
lines which conftantly approach nearerand 
nearer to the curve they are ſaid to be 
aſymptotes of: but if they and their curve 
are indefinitcly continued, they will never 
meet; or aſymptotes are tangefs to their 
curves at an infinite diſtance, Two curves 
are alſo ſaid to be aſymptotical, when they 
continually approach to one another, but 
if infinitely continued, can never meet; 
as two parabolas that have their axis placed 
in the ſame right line, are aſympto- 
tical to each other. Of curves of the firſt 
order, that is, the conic ſections, only 
the hyperbola has aſymptotes, being two 
in number. All curves of the ſecond order 
have at leaſt one aſymptote; but they 
may have three : and all curves of the 
fourth order may have four aſymptotes. 
The conchoid, ciflo:d, and. logarithmic 
curve, have each one aſymptete. See 
Curve, HyyErRBOLA, Kc. 4 

ASYMPTOTIC, ſomething relawng 
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t aſymytotcs. 
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*"ASSYNDETON, in grammar, 2 

hi zure Which omits the conjunctions in a 

ſentence. 
+ ATALANTA, in fabulous hiſtory, 

tte daughter of Sc hne-vs, king of Scxro:, 
the was fought for in marriage by ſev-ral 
young princes, to whom her father had 
promiſed her, on condition. they could con- 
quer her in a race, IHippomenes alone 
had the happineſs to obtain her; for, by 
the advice of Venus, he threw, as they 
were running, three golden apples out of 
che courſe, and Atalanta ronning out of 

His way to take them up, Hippomenes 
fas the prize ; ; but afterwards they neg- 
efting to pay their offerings to Venus, ſhe 
ſkewed her reſentment by infatuating them 
to fuch a degree, that they lay tog gether in 
ro temple of Cybele, who, for that pro- 

anation turned them into lions. 

ATCHIEVEMENT, in heraldry, the 
arms of a perſon, o or family, together with 
all the exterior ornaments of the ſhield, as 
helmet, mantle, creft, ſcrolls, and motto, 
together with ſuch quarterings as may have 
bern acquired by alliances, all warſhalled 
in order. 

ATE, in heathen mythotogy, a God- 
deſs, who perverted men's underſtanding, 
Ferri their reaſon, and delighted her- 

elf in involving them in misfortunes 

And engaging them in quarrels, There 
Was no way to be ſccured from her, but 
by having recourſe to the Lites, the daugh- 
ter of Jupiter. 1 2 

Ate, detording to ſotne, is the evil 
actions committed by mankind, which 
re the real ſources © Fall our troubles and 

Fart and the Lites are the praycrs 
we ought to uſe in our ca“ amitics. 

A TEMPO GIUSTO, in muſic, figni- 

525 to fing or play in an equal, true, and 
juſt time. 

_ ATHAMADULET, the prime minif- 
ter of the Perſian empire, as the grand 
vizier Is of the Turkith empire, 

* ATHANASIUS (St.) biſhop of A- 
Jexandria, Was one. of the greateft de- 
fenders of the faith againſt the Ari ans, 
and was born in Egypt. He follow. 2d t 

Alexander to the council of Nice, in 
325, here he . diſputed, againſt Arivs, 

and the next year was made biſhop of 

Klexandria, but, in 235, Was depoſed 

y the council of Tyr. The emperor, 
two years after, gave orders that he 
Should be foſtored to his biſhopric; but 
n his return to Alexandria, his ene- 
mies brought freſu accuſations, againff 
him, and hoſe Gregory of Cappadocia 
to his ſee, which oblige { Atkanafius to ro 
20 Rome to reclaim it of Pope Julius, 


* 


2 


U. was there declared innocent, in 2 
council held in 342, and in that of Sar- 
dica in 3475 and two years after was 
reſtored to h fee by order of the emperor 
Conflans ; Ack Ther the death of that 
prince, he was again baniſhed by the em- 
peror Conſtantius , which obliged him to 
retire into the deferts. «He addrelſed to 
the emperor ſulian a letter, in which he 
propoſed that the Nicene creed {hould be 
the flandard of the orthodox faith, and 
condemned thoſe who denied the divinity 
of the Holy Ghoſt. He was alſo baniſh- 
,ed by Valens, in 367, and afterwards re- 

called. St. Athanafius died on the 2d of 
Ma Ay, 373. 

His works principally contain à de- 
fence of the myſlery of the Trinity, and 
of the incarnation and divinity of the 
Word and Holy Spirit. It is now gene- 
rally allowed by the learned, that St. 
Athanaſius was not the Abort of the 
creed, which bears his name, it not be- 
ing mentioned, by any author, for ſeve- 
ral hundred years aſter his death. 

ATHANASIAN CREED, that ſup- 
pofed to be compoſed by Athanaſius. See 
CREED. 

ATHANOR, in chemiſtry, a kind of 
fixed and large 15 igeſting furnace, made 
with a tower, Contrived to keep a con- 
ſtant moderate heat for à conſiderable ti time, 
which may be increaſed or di miuiſhed at 
pleaſife, by ſhutting the regiſters. 

ATHEIST, ove who denies the er- 
iſtence and prob id, ence of God, and con- 
| ſequently has go religion at all, true or 
falſe. | 

The word is formed from the Greek, 
alpha, bee. and et, Gad. 

There is no room to doubt, whether 
there ever were thinking men, . ho have 
actually reaſoned themſelves into the diſ- 
blief of a deity. Among the ancicuts, 
indeed, we read of Theodorus of Cvrene, 
and Diagoras the Mclian, both erofeſled 
atheiſts; the lter of whom ſet up A 
ſchool of atheiſm at Athens, for which 
he was profecuted by the Atheniaus; 
but by flying out of the country, he eſcaped 
the punjſhment of death intended for him. 

About twenty years before, they had 
proceeded agaiuſt Protagoras, another phi- 
loſopher, for only doubting of the being 
of God. Both thick: had been the ſcho- 
lars of Democritus, the firſt fouuder of 
the atomical phil fophy, which is in 1s 
confeque nces-an atheillical ſcheme : for 
though it allows the being of a God in 
name, yet by denying his prov.dence, 
it denies his exift-nce in effet. It is 


however probable, that che philoſophers 
wer. 
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were not, properly ſpeaking, athe-{t5 '2 | 


but branded as ſuch by the Pagans, for de- 
- pying the divinity of their falſe gods. 
Plato difiing gulſhes three ſorts. of athe- 

ifs : ſuch as deny abſolutely that there 
are any gods: others who allow the ex- 
iſtence of the gods, but deay that they 
concern themſelves with human aflairs, 
and fo diſbelleve a providence : and laſtly, 
ſuch as believe in the gods, and a pro- 
vidence, but think that they are, very 
caſiſy appeaſed, and remit the greatcll 


crimes for the tmalleſt ſupphcation. The 
firtt of theſe are only the true atheiſts, | 
in the ftrit and proper ſenſe of the 
word. 

ATHELSTAN, or ZTHESTAN, 
(on of Edward ſurnamed the Elder, king 
of the Welt Saxons, and of Fdgina, a 
ſhepherd's daughter,) ſucceeded his father 
in 9:4; he deicated Anlattl, king of 
Northumberland, whoſe army conſiſted 
of Scots, Picts, Danes, and Norweg! jans, 
and obtained ſuch reputation, that the 
; emperor Henry, firnamed the Fowler, 
feat to demand one of his ſiſters in mar- 
riage for his ſon Otho : Hugo, king of | 
the Franks, alſo deſired another for his 
fon, and Lewis, prince of Aquitain, lent 
an ambaſſy to defire a_ third for himſelf. 
He was equally ſuc ceſsful againft the 
Welth, for having beaten them in the 
feld. he cauſed Ludwal, king of Wales, 
with his petty princes, to meet him at 
Hereford, where they did him homage, 
and promiſed to pay him a yearly tribute. 
The greateſt blemiſh in the reign of A- 
thelſtan, is ſuppoſed to be his treatment 
of his brother Edwin, whom he fafpected 
of having a defign to deprive him of his 
crown ; for it is certain, he cavfed him 
to be put on board a leaky ip, with his 
armour bearer and page, when the young 
prince, unable to bear the ſeverity of the 
weather and want of food, drowned him- 
ſelf, Athelftan, however, formed many 
wife laws, and rendered himſelf mo 
admired on. account of his wiſdom kh * 
and the extent of his dominions. 4 
reigned about ſiateen years, and died 
Glouceſter 1 in 942. 

* ATHEMENES, in fabulous hiſtory, 
"I of Catreus, king of Crete, who was 
formed by an oracle that he ſhould Kill 
his father, he ther-fore left him, and re- 
tired to Rhodes, where he built the tem- 
ple of Atamyr.us, upon a mou of 


—_— 


ntain 


the fame name; when his father coming 
thither in ſearch of him, he killed him 
without knowing him. 

ATHEROM, A, in ſurgery, a tumour 
Without pain, of diſcoloration of the fin, 
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containing, in a membraneovs bag, mat- 
ter reſembling pap, intermixed with hard, 
and ftony parucles, Theſe tumours arg 
caſily cured by incifon, 

ATHLETZ, in antiquity, perſons, of 
ſtrength and agility, properly diſciplned 
tor performing in the pubbe games. 8 

Under the name athktæ were com- 
prehended wreſtlers, boxers, reaners, lea- 
pers, throwers of the diſcus, and, thoſe 


' practiſed in other | exerciſes exhibited at 


the Olympic, Pythian, and other ſolemn 
games. 0 

ATHWART, in navigation, arcroſg 3 
as athwart hawſe, a ſhip is ſaid to he in 
that pobtion w bep ſhe bears with ber ſide, 
againſt auather's ſtem. 

ATHWART the Fere-fort, is a flo! 
generally to directed to flop a thing 00 
make hee remain with her fails { 


asked 
wull ſhe is examined; and is levelling g= 


ſhot ſo. that it may fall directly under the 
prow or ſtem. 

ATHWART Skips, reaching from one 
end to the other. 

ATLANTIDES, in aſtronomy, 
awe with Pleiades. Sec PLELADES. 

* ATLAS, in fabulous Wflory, the 
lon of Jupiter and Cymene, and the bro- 
ther of Prometheus. On the divifion of 
his father's dominions, Maurite & fell 
to his ſhare, on which he gave bs own 
name to the mountain which is til 
called Atlas. He was much killed in 
aſt ronony, and by his inveming the 
ſphere, gave riſe to the fable of his fupy 
porting the heavens on his ſhoulders. 

Ovid 7 that Atlas was the fan of 
Japetus aud Aſia; that he was the pro- 
prictor of the garden which bore golden 
fruit; but being warned by the oracle of 
Themis, that he ſhould. ſuffer ſrom one 


the 


of Jupiter s ſons, he forbad. all ſoreigners 


his court or preſence. Perfius however 
boldly appeared before him, but was or- 
dered to retire with menances in caſe of 
diſobedience, When the hero pieſentin 


| his ſhicld, with the dreadiul head of Me- 


duſa, transformed him into the mountain 
which is fil called by his name. 

ATLAS, in anatomy, the name of 
the firſt vertebra of the neck, or that 
which ſupports the bead. 

ATLAS, mn erer a name given 
to thoſe whole or half t:gures of men, 
ſometimes aſed inflead of columns or pt 
laſters to ſupport any member in afchi- 
tecture. They are ſometimes called Te- 
lamones. 1 

ATLAS, in matters of literature, 2 
book of vniverſal geography, containing 
maps of all the known parts of the w orld. 
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ATVOSPHERE, in phyſiology, the | 


vaſt body or collection of air that ſur- 
rounds the earth to a very conſiderable 
height, | 

Height of the ATMOSPHERE.---The 
modera naturaliſts have been very ſolli- 
Eitous to determine the height of the at- 
moſphere; a problem very difficult to be 
ſolved, b*caule, of the elaſticity of the 
air, which readers its denfiry different at 
different alt jtudes from the earth's ſurface ; 
for the lower parts of the air, beuig preſſ- 
ed by the weight of the ſuperior parts, 
muſt approach nearer to each other; and 
this approximation will be proportional to 
the weight of the incumbent air; whence 


_ 3t follows, that the denfity of the air 1s 


= 2t the earth's ſurface, and de- 
eaſes upwards in a geometrical pro- 
= ta the altitudes taken in arith- 
retical progreſſion. It muſt alſo be ob- 
ſerved that the rarity of the air cannot 
proceed ad infiritum, but has its limit from 
gravity : for though the rarefaction of the 
air be ſtill greater, as its diſtance from 
the ſurface of tho earth increaſes, its 
ſpring at length will be fo weakened, that 
the force by which the particles tend up- 
wards from thoſe next below them, will 
be leſs than the force of gravity, by which 
they id downwards ; conſequently the 
rarefattion of the atmoſphere muſt be 
bounded where thoſe oppoſite forces are 
equal to each other, Were the atmoſphere 
of an cqual denfity throughout, the 
height of the atmoſphere might he eaſily 
determined; for jt has been found, by 
experiment, that the length of à column 
of air ſeventy-two feet high, is cqual in 
weight to a column of water of the fame 
baſe, and one inch in height; conſequent- 
ly the denſity of air is to that of water 
as 1 to $64, It bas alfo been found, by 
experiment, that the weight of a column 
ef air extending to the top of the atmoſ- 
phere, is equal in weight to a column of 
water of the ſame baſe, and 32 feet or 
384 inches high. If therefore we multi- 
tiply $64 by 334, we ſhall haye 33177 
inches, or ſomething above hve miles, for 
the height of the atmoſphere, provided 
its denſity was every where the fame. 

Nut fince the denſity of the atmoſphere 
decreaſrs with the preſſure, it will be 
more rarefied and expanded the higher 
we ga; and therefore the altitude of the 
atmoſpheye becomes indefinite, terminat- 
ing in pure ther. One principal effect 
ef the air, however, being the refraci- 
on of light, whoſe particles are the ſmall- 
eſt of avy we Know of in nature, it ' | 
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reaſonable to fix the boundary ef the at. 
moſphere in the altitude where it begins 
to have the power of producing this leaſt 
elticct in nature, viz. the refratting a ray 
of light. 

Praſſure of the ATMOSPHERE. -I 
has been already obſerved, that the weight 
of a columa of air, extending to the 
boundary of the atmoſphere, is equal to 
the weight of a column of water of the 
ſame baſe, and 32 feet high ; and hence 
the weight of any part, or of the whole 
atmoſphere may be determined: butth.s 
fluid is fo ſubject to change, that it is 
hardly poſſible to find an cqual quantity 
of air at different times, in the ſame 
place, of equal weight, This variation 
is very apparent when there is any alter- 
ation in the meteors in the air: tor rain, 
ſudden fierce ſhowers, fogs, hail, thaw, 
lightning, thunder, winds, from various 
quarters, ſtorms, whirlwiads, drought, 
&c. are certan indications that the atmoſ- 
phere will ſoon become of a ditl-rent 
weight, The different ſraſons of the 
year alſo produce an almolt incredible 
variation. Hence an infinite number of 
effects, depending on the action of the 
gravity of the air, are in a perpetual vi- 
eiſſmude and inconftancy. Accurate ob- 
ſervations, hawever, continued almoſt a 
century, have at laſt enabled us to deter- 
mine the greateſt and leaſt gravity of the 
air known in Europe: for it has been 
found that the greateſt weight of the at- 
moſphere is in equilibro with 31 inches 
of mercury in the barometer, while the 
leaſt is only cqual to 27; fo that the 
difference is almoſt a tenth part of us 
ereateſt weight; and between thote li- 
mits the variation of the atmofphere's 
weight is included. We may therefore 
take 29 inches for the mean altitade of 
the mercury, and conſequeatiy its weight 
for the mean weight of a column of 
air of the ſame baſe. See Arn. Hence 
the difference of preſſure on the body of 
a man, allowing it to contain 14 + ſquare 
feet, will be n: arly equal to 2950 pounds 
troy. This remarkable difference mult 
greatly affect the animal functions, and 
conſequently our healti. If a person, 
for inttance, he aſthmatical, he will find 
his diforder increaſe with the levity of 
the air; for ſince a pure, denſe, elaſtic 
air is alone capable of diſlending bis 
lungs in reſpiration, it will be leſs ca- 
pable of performing the ſame ottice, when 
its weight and elaſticity were decreafed ; 
and conſequently the valetudinarian will 
find his difficulty of breathing increaſe in 

1 proportion. 
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jon. It is common to conſider the 
air as heaviclt in tvggy weather: but the 
contrary is true; for the air is actually 
lcariell in nne clear weather, I he reaton 
far this error ow from dur miſlaking the 
cauſe, When the Fbres and nerves are 
braced and conſtringed by the great preſſure 
of the air, the blood veitels act with their 
full power and natural vigour, a proper 
velocity is given to the fluids, and a great- 
er momentum to overcame obſtructions in 
the capillaries. Hence we find ourlelves 
alert and light, and thence fancy that the 
air is light alſo. On the contrary, when 
this prelſure is leffeued by near 3930 
nds, the fibres are relax.d, the con- 
tractile force of the veſſels diminithed, a 
lunguid circulation enſues, obſtructions, 
xc. happen, and produce agurs, fevers, 
aches, &c. in fame; and in all, a tort of 
indolence, or gloomy inactivity, and hea- 
vinels ; conſequences which we imagine 
refult from the heavineſs of the air; 
whereas they, in reality, flow irom its 
levity. 

R.ſactive Peter of the ATMOS- 
PHERE. Iris the atmoſphere that makes 
the face of the heaven or firmament ap- 
pear lucid! and bright while the fun thines ; 
for if no atmoſphere ſurcunded and in- 
volved the earth, only that part of the 
heavens in which the ſun was placed, 
woald appear to ſhiue; and a ſpectator, 
if he ſhould turn his back to the fun, 
would immediately percrive it as dark as 
night; and even in the day-time, while 
the ſun ſhined, the leatt ſtars would be 
ſren as plainly as in the darkeſt night, be- 
eauſe there would be no tvbftance to re- 
fleet the ſun's rays to our ezes ; and all 
the rays that do not fail upon the ſurface 
of the earth paſſing by us, would either 
illominate the planets and Gars, or fpread- 
ing themſelves out in inanite ſpace, would 
never byreflected back wo ns. Par hnce 
there is an atmoſphere larrounding the 
enn, which is ſtrongly illuminated by 
the jun, it reflects the light back to us, 
and cauſes the hole heavens to ſhine with 
loch ſplendor, as to ob(cure the faint light 
of the ſtars, and render them invifille, 

ATOM, in philolophy, an indiviſible 
particio, Or Cor. vicle of matter. Atoms 
are properly the mining natura, the leatt 
particles into which bodies. arc diviſible 
and are conceived to be the ſiiſt rudiments, 
or component parts of all phyſical magni- 
tede; or the pre-:x[{teni and incorroprible 
matter whereof bodies are lormed. The 
notion of atoms riſes ſrom a Coppoſition, 
that matter is not diviſiblo ad init. 


And hence the F<tip:tetics are led to deny | 
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the reality of atom-. An atom, ſay they, 
either has parts, or it has not: it it has 
no parts, it is a mere mathematical point: 
if it has, theſe parts muſt alto cuntilt of 
others, and ſo on to infinity. But this is 
to recede from the genuine characters of 
atoms, which are not eſtermed indivifible 
from their waut of parts (for all phyficah 
maguitude muſt have thres dimenſions, 
length, breadth, and thickneſs; and all 
extenhon is divifible) ; but they are indi- 
viſible on account of their ſulidity, hard- 
neſs, and umpenctrabllity, which preclude 
all diviſion, and lcave no vacancy tor the 
admithon of ang ſoreignu force ta ſeparate 
or diſunite them. 

ATONMICAL Philoſophy, the doctrine 
of atoms; or the method of accounting for 
the origin and formation of things from the 
ſuppoſition of atoms being endued with 
gravity and motion. 

ATRA BILIS, black bile, among the 
ancient phyficians, implied one of the hu- 
mours of the body; the moderns call x 
melancholy. See MELANCHOLY. 

A-TRIP, in navigation, a ſhip's 4 
ſails are ſaid to be a-trip when they are 
hoiſted up to their full extent, or tothe 
maſt-head. 

A-TRIP, the anchor is ſo called, when 
the ihip, in a perpendicular direction, 
drags or heaves it out of the groynd. 

ATROPHY, in phyſic, an univerſal 
conſumption, proceeding from the whole 
habit of body, and not from auy diſtem- 
per of the cautrails; it is attended with no 
remarkable fever, and is natural in old 
age. An atrophy is either nervous, or the 
et of immoderate evacuation. A nervous 
atrophy owes its origin to a bad aud mor- 
bid ſtate of the ſpirits, or to a weakneſs or 
deſtruction of the tone of the nerves. An 
atrophy from inanition proceeds by a pre- 
ternatural defect or ſubſtraction of the 
nutritious juice, which varics according to 
the diiferent ovtlers of the body, whether 
by nature or art. See CoxSUMPT10N. 

ATTACHMENT, in law, the taking 
or apprehending a perſon by virtue of a 
writ or precept. It is diſtinguithed from 
an arreft, by proceeding out of a higher 
court by precept or writ; whereas the 
latter proceeds out of an inferior court by 
precept only. An arreſt lies only ou the 
body of a man; whereas an attachment 
lies often on the goods only, and fome- 
times on the body and goods. An attach- 
ment hy writ differs from diſtreſs, in not 
extending to lande, as the latter does; nar 
does a diſtreſs touck the body as an attach- 
ment does. In the common acceptatio 
an attachment implics the apprehenſion of 
a mau's 
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a man's body, in order to his anſwering 
the action of the plainritt; 

ATVYACHNMENT out of the Curt of | 1 
Connery is obtained upon an affidavit made, 
that the defendant was ſerved with a fub- 
pena, and made no appearance; or it 
ulſoeth upon not performing ſome order or 
dec rec. Upon the return of this attach- 
m-nt af the ther:#, guad nan eff inventus in 
Aliva ſaa, another attachment, with a 
proclamat on, ifives ; and if he ſtill reſuſes 
to appear, a commiſſion is itſued. 

ATTACHMENT F P. ivilege, is by 
virive of a man's privilege to call another 
ta that coagri whereto he | himſelf belongs, 
and in reſpect whereof he is privileged to 
anſwer tome action. 

Tem ATTACHMENT, an attach- 
ment of money or goods found within a 
kberty or city, to ſatisſy fome creditor 
within ſuch liberty or city. 

By the cuſtom of London, and ſeveral 
other places, a man can attach money or 
goods belonging to his deb or, in the hands 
of a camgen, to fatisfy himſelf. 

ATTACK, a violent attempt upon any 
periocy or thing, an aſſault, or the act of 
bemnning a combat, or diſpute. 

ATTACK, a mil. tary term, is an ef- 
fort made to torte a poſi, break a body of 
ronmp*, &c<. 

ATT: CK of a Siepe, 1s a furious aſ- 
fault made > by tlie by fie gers W th rtrenc hes, 
covers, mint, &. in order to make 
themiclres mal ers of a fo Terels, by Norm» 
zi one of its des. If there are two or 
three anacks made, at the fame 2 1 


there ſhould be a communication bot Axt 
Hern. 
ATTAINDER, in law, is when a | 


perion has commmted felony or trenſon, 

aud ſentence bs palled won hin tor the 

ſame. Tue children of a perſon attainted 
L Sona; : 3 Lox} 2 

oi treaton, are thereby endered incapable 

af being heirs ts him, or to any ctner an- 

erlor : and if he we: noble bel ore, 1478 


£55 Ep vs 
ATTAINDER by verdict, i; when the 


prifoner at the bar pleads not guilty 19 the 
indictment, and 15 pronounced guilty by 
the jury. 

ATTAINDER by proceſs, or attainder 
by default, is where a party flies, or does 
not appear aſter being three times publicly 
called in the county court, and at las, 
upon his default, is pronounced guilty. 

Bill of ATLAINDER, a bill brovvhe 
into parliament for attainting, condemu- 
ing, and executing a perfon for high 
treaſon. 

ATTAINT, 1 in law, a writ again a 
jury that have given a falſe verdict in any 
court of record, in a real or pcrſonal ac 
tion, where the debt or damaz Jes amount 
to above forty ſhillings. If the verdic be 
found falſe, the judgment, by common 
law, was, that the jurors meadows ſhauld 
be plowed up, their houſes broken down, 
their woods grubbed up, all their lands and 
renements forfeited, &c. bet by flature 
the ſeverity of the common law is mit- 
gated where a petty jury is attainted, and 
there 18 a ber un! ary penalty appointed. 
But if the verdi&t be atticmed, ſuch plain- 


tiff ſhall be impriſoncd and — 


ATTAINT, among farriers, a knock 
or hurt in' a Borte s leg, either from a 
blow with another horſe's toot, or from an 
over-reach in frofiy weather, when a horſe 
being rough-thod, &c. firikes his hinder 
feet againſt his fore-legs. 
ATTAINTED, in law,  applicd tos 
perſon found guilty of any crime or of 
tence, eipecially ot treaſon or tetony, by 
due courie of law. 

ATTENTION, the applying either 
the ear or thc mind aſfkuoutly to any 
thing ſaid or done, in order to under 
ſtand it. 

To increaſ7 attention we muſt banith 
every thing that may interrupt it, aud 
tek every meaus to ſire ngthen and afiilt t. 
At, therefore, who would apply theme 


poticr:ity are degraded and made baſe : nor 
ein this corrap cion of blood be falved, 
but by an act of parlieg: ent, unleſs the | 
ientence be reveried by a writ of error. 

Attainder is two-fold, either by appear- 
anc, or bv p1 

ATTAINDER by appearance, 1s either 
by battle, by conſem̃on, or by verdi d. By 
battle, 15 when the party appealed by ano- 
ther, choofng rather totry the truth by com- 
bat chan by jury, is vanquuhed. Attainder 
by con! clhon, is either by pleading. guilty 
at the bar, and not putting him#-!f upon 
trial ea the jury, or before the coroner in 
ſanctuary, where, in ancient tigies, he 
was oblige! to renounce the rcalm. 
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ſelves renvoutly to the diſcoverꝭ 2 
| thou Id be careful to avoid ſtrong and im 
moderate ſenſations, a great note, © ola 
ing light, exccſs of grief, or jor, Ke. 
they ought to keep their imaginat on free 
From, any thing that weakens or d 1ſquiets 
the mind. The v ought eſpecially to cen- 
rronl their patiions, which, let looſe, 
moke very powerful imp: eſſions on the tout 
and body, and exerciſc a {lrang? dominion 
over both; vet the paſhons and the ſenſcs 
may ** mad; of uſe to ppeſerve our atten» 
tion; „ for inftance, a deſire of ditcn» 
vering — th, rendering ouriclves ufeful ta 
our nei ighbours, and 1mproving, ourſclvcs, 


| is bighiy laudable, and tends to hx d 
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w#ention ; but our attention is fixed alſo 
d motives much leſs generous and noble, 
A chirit of fame, deſire of riches, nay, even 
vanity, Attention is, in ſhort, a habit of 
the mind, and the power of it may be ac- 
ezired, buc depends in ſome meaſure on 
the conſtitutions 

ATTENUANTS, in pharmacy, me- 
Jenes which reſolve the viſcinity of the 
bamqurs iu the human body, and promote 
their free circulation, and at the ſame time 
diſcharge all noxious matter. The word 
i formed from the Latin, ad, and tenuo, 
to cender (mall. 5 

- ATTERBURY (FRANCIS) biſhop 
of Rocheſter, was the fon of Dr. Lewis 
Arterbury, and was, born at Middleton, 
zcar Newport-Pagnel, in Buckingham- 
thire, He was educeted at Weſtminſter 
ſchool, and in 1680, elected a ſtudent of 
Chriſt-Church college, Oxford, where he 
bon diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the elegance 
and vivacity of his wit, and his fonduefs 
for polite learning. On his taking holy 
orders, he fo diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the 
elegance of his ſermons, that he was ap- 
pointed one of the chaplains in ord:nary to 
king William and queen Mary. He ex- 
enced himſelf in the controverly with the 
papiſts, by writing an excellent. defence of 
Lotherz and engaged in ſeveral contro- 
verſies, particularly with Dr. Wake, in 
which he diſplayed ſo much learning, in- 
genuity, and zeal, for the intereſt of his 
order, that the lower houſe of convocation 
returned him thanks, and the univerſity of 
Oxtord complimented him with the degree 
of doctor of divinity. Upon the acceſſion 
of queen Anne in 1702, he was apjointed 
oac of her majeſty's choplains in ordinary; 
in 1704 he was advanced to the deanry of 
Carlille; in 1707 he was appointed 
one of the canons refidentiary of Exeter; 
in 1712 he was made dean of Chrift- 
Church, and the next year biſhop of Ro- 
cbeller. During the rebellion in Scotland, 
in the firſt year of George the Firft's 
reign, he refuſed to ſign the declaration of 
the biſhops, teſtifying their abhorrence of 
that rebellion, and an exhortation to the 
cletgy and people under their care, to be 
#alous in the diſcharge of their duties to 
his majeſty king George. Dr. Atterbury 
conſtantly oppoſed the meaſures ef the 
court in the houſe of lords, and drew np 
lome of the moſt violent proteſts with his 
own hand. On the 24th of Avgott 1722, 
he was apprehended on ſuſpicion of being 
concerned in a plot in frvour of the Pre- 
tender, and carried before a coramittce of 
the privy x conc, who committed him 
Frubuer to the Tower. On the 23d of 
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March 1723-3, a bill was brought into 
the houſe of commons for intlieting cer- 
tain pains and p*nalties oa him, < for 
« being principally*concerned in forming, 
4 direct eng, and carrving on a wicked 
and detetlable confprracy, for invading 
theſe kingdoms with à foreign force, 
© and for raifing inſurrectians and à te- 
ce hellon at home, in order to fubyert our 
« preſent happy eſtabliſhment in church 
and ſtate, by placing a popith pretender 
on the throne.” This hill being paſſed 
by the commons, was, on the gth of April 
ſent up to the hovſe of lords, for their 
concurrence, and at the firſt reading ot it 
biſhop. Atterbury was brought ro Weſt< 
minſter, to make his defence, when he 
had two counſel, and pleaded for himſelt 
in a long ſp*ech. In ſhort, the bill was 
paſſed by the lords, by a very great majo- 
rity, and was ſigned by the King, who ex- 
preſſed great concern at there beiag gutt 
dauſe of dooming to perpetual baniſhmeut 
a biſhop of ſuch eminent parts and leara- 
ing. On the 18th of June, 1723, he em- 
barked and landed at Calais, from whence 
he went to Bruſſels, and afterwards to 
Paris. He there wrote a vindication of 
himſelf, biſhop” Smalridge, and Dr. Ald- 
rich, from a charge brought againft them 
by Mr. Oldmixon, of alteriag and inter- 
polating the lord Clarendon's Hiſtory of 
the Rebellion. He died at Paris, Feb. 
I5, 1731, and his body was brought to 
England, and mterred in“ Weſtmiaſter 
abbey. His ſermous art printed in four 
volumes oftavo. | 

ATTESTATION, the act of affirm- 
ing, or witneſſing the truth of ſomething, 
eſpecially in writing. 

ATTIC, ſomething relating to Attica, 
or the city of Athens. Thus, atric fair, 
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| ſales artice, implies a delicate and poignant 


ſpecies of wit and humour peculiar 'to the 
Athenian writers. 

ATTIC, in architecture, a fort of baild- 
ing, the roof vr covering of which is cha- 
cealed ; ſo called from the Athenian bnild- 
ings, which were in general of this form. 

ATTIC Order, in architecture, 'a ſmall 
order rated upon a large one, by way of 
crowning, or to finiſh the building. 

ATTIC Fat. See BASE. 


ATTIRE, in hunting, the head ar 


horns of a deer. 

ATTITUDE, in painting and ſculptare, 
the gelture of a figure or ſtatue; or ſack 
A diſpoſition of their parts as lerves to - 
preſs the ation 2nd ſentiments ot the pet- 
fon repreſented. | 

ATTOLLENS, in anwttemy ; fee La- 
VATOKES and ELSYAaTorES. 


ATTORMNETY 
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ATTORNEY, in a general fenſe, anc 
appointed by another to do ſumetlung in 
his ſtead. 

ATTORNEY at Law, a perſon re- 
tained to proſecute or defend a law-ſuit. 
Attornies, being properly theſe who ſuc 
out writs, or proceſs, or commence, carry 
an, and defend actions, in an 
courts of common law, are diſtinguithed 
from ſollicitors, as the latter do the like 
duſineſs in the courts of equity ; and none 
arg admitted, either as an attorney or ſal- 
hcitor, unlefs they have ſerved a cl. rkihip 
of five years, being cnrolled, aud taken 
the oath in that cafe provided; and the 
zudges of their reſpectivr courts are re- 
yu to examine their ſeveral capacities, 

a late order of all the judges, all attor- 
macs are to be admitted of ſome inns of 
'«6urt or chaucery (except houſe-kcepers in 
London and Weſtminſter, &c.) and no 
attorney ſhall put himſelt out of that ſo- 
cicty, into which he is admitted, till he 
is admitted to ſome other fociety, and de- 
ver a certificate thereof; and all attornies 
are to be in common at the times ordered 

the ſociety to which they belong, other- 
wile ſhall be put out of the roll of attor- 
mics. Attornies may be punithed for ill 
practices; and if an attorney, or his 
clerks, of which he muſt have but two at 
one time, do any thing againſt the exprefs 
rules of the court, he or they may be 
committed. Attornies are liable to be pu- 
niſhed for the neglect of a client's cauſe. 
Attornies have the privilege to fue and be 
fued only in the courts of Weilminſler, 
where they practiſe ; aud they ſhall not be 
choſen into offices againft their will. 

ATTORNEY ef the Dutchy of Lancaſ- 
ter, the fecond othcer in that court. 

ATTORNET- GENERAL, a great 
officer under the king, created by letters 
patent, whoſe office is to exhibit infor- 
mations, and proſecute for the crown in 
criminal cauſes; and to file the bills in 
the exchequer, for any thing concerning 
the king in inheritance or profits. To 
him come warrants for making of grants, 
pardons, &c. his ſalary from the crown is 
1000], per ann. 

ATTRACTION, in natural philo- 
ſophy, an indefinite term applicable to all 
act ions whereby bocdbes tend towards one 
another, whether by virtue of their weight, 
electricity, maguctiſm, impulſe, or any 
ether latent power. Philoſophers generaliy 
reckon four different ſoits of attraction, 
viz. that of coheſion, of electricity, of mag- 
net ſin, and gravitation. | 
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1 

virtue of which they are tirmly Enmnefed 
| and, held together. The laws and proper 
ties of this attraction arc the following ; 
1. It 15 very diſceralbie and mot! powertul 
in corpuſcles, or the ſmalleſt particles of 
matter. 2. It is wutually exerted between 
thoſe particles; or ther mutually attract 
and are attracted by each other, , z. The 
ſphere of attra&ion, or extent of this 
power, is greater in tome particles of mat. 
ter than in others, but very ſmall at the 
outermoſt ; for, 4. this power is inſey. 
fible in ſolid bodies in the leaſt ſenfible 
diſtance, acting as it were only in con- 
tact ; and, therefore, 5. it muſt be nearly 
proportional to the quantity of contiguous 
ſurfaces 3 or the parts of the body cohere 
molt ſtrongly, whofe touching ſurtaces are 
largeſt. 6. This power mult decreaſe, az 
the ſquares of the diſiances increaſe ; be- 
cauſe it muſt be ſuppoſed to iiſue from each 
particle in right l ned directions. 7. Where 
the ſphere of attraction ends, there a re- 
pelling power begins; by which the per- 
ticles, inſlead of attracting, repcl and fly 
from each other, 8. By this power the 
ſmall portio:1s or drops of a fluid, conform 
themſelves to a ſpherical figure. 

The firſt and fecund of thete properties 
are evident from various experiments; as 
the ſudden union of two contiguous drops 
of mercury, water, &c. Thus the drops, 
plate VII. fig. 5. will, as ſoon as they 
touch each other, run together, and form 
one large drop. The ſtrong adheſion of 
two leaden balls, which touch by poliſhed 
ſurfaces ; as alſo of glais panes, and in ca- 
pillary tubes; the rifing of water by the 
fides of a glaſs vellel, and into tubes of 
{ ſand, aſhes, ſugar, ſponge, and all porous 

ſubſtances. 
The third property is proved by the 
ſticking or adhering of water to ſubſtances, 

! which by mercury are left dry. The 
| fourth and fifth properties are evinced by 
the hyperbolic curve, formed by the fu- 
perficles of a fluid aſcending between glaſs- 
planes touching each o:her on one fide, 
The fixth property is evident. The fe- 


| venth appears from the aſcent of a ſteam, 
or vapour, from hemid or fluid bodies; 
and the eighth property is manifeſt by 
drops of water falling on duft, 

From this account of the attraction of 
cohefion, we have a rational ſolution of 


ſeveral very curious and ſurprifing phano- 
mena ; as why the parts of bodies adhere 
and ſtick fo firmly together; why ſome 


are hard, others ſoft; ſome fixed, others 
| fluid ; ſome elaſtic, others void of elaſti- 
city : all which ariſe from the different 


ö 


ATTRACTION of Coheſion, is peculiar | 
to the cumponent particles of bodies; by 


Eguzes of the particles, and the greater o 
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Ieffer degree of aꝛtraction conſequent 
thereupon. On this principle, we account 
for the manner how plants imbibe the 
nutritive juices by the fibres of the roots ; 
alſo for the riſe of the ſap in vegetables, 
and for the whole axconomy of vegeta- 
tion. Hence the rationale of the various 
ſecretions of fluids by the glands, and 
their wonderful circulation through the 
fine capillary veffels. Hence alſo the 
reaſon of ſoldering and gilding metals; 
alſo of melting, or fuſion by heat. Hence 
alſo the exhalation of vapours by the 
heat of the ſun or fire; the aggregation 
of aqueous particles in the air, forming 
the drops of rain. We hence ſee the rea- 
ſon of diſtillation, filtration, diſſolution, 
digeſtion, ſublimation, precipitation, cry- 
fiallization, and the other operations of 
chemiſtry and pharmacy. Laſtly, it is 
by this power of attraction and repul- 
fon, that we are to account for thoſe 
wonderful phænomena of ſubterrincan 
aſcenſions and exploſions; of volcangs 
and earthquakes ; of hot ſprings, damps, 
and ſuflocating exhalations in mines, &c. 
Sce CoxES10N, 

The ſecond ſpecies of attract ion is that 
of electrical bodies, as glafs, amber, ſeal- 
ing-wax, jet, &c. for che properties of 
which, ſee ELECTRICITY. 

For the properties of the third kind of 
attraftion, ſee Maonet and MAcxt- 
T 15M. 

Tac fourth kind of attraction, viz. that 


of gravitation, 


All philoſophers agree that there 1s 
a certain force by which the primary pla- 
nets tend towards the ſun and the ſecon- 
dary planets towards their primary. 

This Sir Iſaac Newton calls attraction, 


* 


which may be reckon d a primordial qua- 


lity of matter; nor is it perhaps poſſible 
to explain the celeſtial bodies on the 
principle of impulfion. Sir Haac ſeems 
to waver in ſome parts of his works con- 


cerning the nature of attraction, and ad- 


mits of an impelling power ; there 1s 
reaſon to think. it was a kind of tribute 
he choſe to pay to the prejudice, or rather 
the general opinion of the age he lived 
in, than his real ſentiment ; becauſe he 
permitted Mr. Cotes, his diſciple, to adopt 
attraftion without reſerve, as may be teen 
in the preface to his ſecond edition of 
his Principia; and this preface was 
written under the eye of Sir Iſaac, and 
had his approbation. Beſides, Sir Ifaac 
admits a reciprocal attraction among the 
celeſtial bodies, and this very opinion ſeems 
to ſuppoſe artrattion a quality inherent 
in bodies; but be that as it may, accord- 


A, 


ing to Newton, the attractive force dy- 
creaſes in an inverſe ratio to the ſquares 
of the difances : this learned philoſopher 
has folved a great part of the celeſtial 
phenomena on this fingle principle, and 
all who have tried to account for them 
fince, on the ſame principle, have ſuc- 
ceeded to a ſurprizing degree of exactneſs. 
The motion of the mocn's apogee, which 
was pretended to be irreconcileable to this 
hypotheſis, is now found to be entirely 
conformable to it, and does honour to the 
Newtonian ſyſtem. All the other inequa- 
lities of the motion of the moon, which 
are very confiderable, may alſo caſily be 
accounted for by the ſyſtem of attraction, 


and demonſtrated by calculation. 


All the phznomena hitherio obſerved, 
demonſtrate a mutual tendency of the 
planets towards each other; whezefore, 
we muſt admit this for a truth on its own 
evidence: and, though we thould be fore- 
ed to ackhrowledge ils a primordial and 
Inherent quality in matter, we may ven- 
ture to far, that the dichculty of con- 
cerving ſuch a cauſe would be a very weak 
argument againſt its exiſtence, No one 
doubts but that a body which meets ana- 
ther, communicates motion to it; but 
have we an idea of the power by which 
this communication is made? The vul- * 
gar eye here, perhaps, penetrates as far 
as that of the philoſopher. No body is 
ſurprized at ſeeing a ſtone fall; they have 
always ſeen it; philoſophers, well ac- 
quainted with the effects of impulſion, 
have never troubled themſelves about the 
cauſe which produces them, Now, if 
every body which meets another ſhould 
ſtop without communicating motion to it, 
4 philoſopher would be as much aſtoniſh- 
ed at this phxnomenon, as a common man 
at ſceing a heavy body ſuſpended in the 
air. If we underſtood wherein the im- 
penetrability of matter conſiſts, we ſhould 
not perhaps be clearer” about the nature 
of the impelling power. We only fee 


that, in conſequence - of this impenetra- 


bility, the ſhock of one againſt an- 
other mult be followed by ſome change, 
either in both or one of the bodies ; 
but we know not, and perbaps never ſhall, 
by what power this change is effected; 
and why, for inſtance, a body which 
ſtrikes againſt another ſhould not always 
continue at reſt after the*ſhock; without 
communicating a part of its motion to the 
body which reſiſts it. It is apprehended 
attraction co ntradicts the notion we have 
of matter; but, if we enquire attentive- 
ly, we thall find theſe ideas no ways. re- 
pugnant. The Mr =" is concealed from 

F us 
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vs by a curtain, we ſee only ſome part A 


it; were that drawn up on a fudden, we 
ſhould be ſarprized to fre what paſſes 


behind it: beſides, the pretended incon- 


filtence of attraction, wh the nature of 
matter, is ſolved by admitting an intelli- 
gent being, who could as caſily ordain 
bodies to act on each other at à diſtance 
as in contact, 
ATTRACTIVE, having the power 
or property of attraction. | 
ATTRIBUTE, in a general ſenſe, a 
quality belonging to ſome perſon or thing, 
Thus, underſtanding is an attribute of the 
mind, and extenfion an attribute of body. 
ATTRIBUTES, in theology, the 2 
veral qualities or perfections of the divine 
nature, which conſtitute his eſſence. 
ATTRIBUTES, in logic, the predi- 
cates of any ſubject, or what may be 
athrmed or denied of ady thing. 
ATTRIBUTES, in painting and ſculp- 
ture, the ſymbols add-d to ſeverxl figures 
to intimate their particular office and cha- 
racter. Thus the eagle is the attribute 
of Jupiter; a caduce of Mercury; a club 
of Hercules ; a balance of Juſtice : &c. 
ATTRITION, in a general ſenſe, the 


rubbing or ſtriking of bodies one againſt 


another, ſo as to throw off ſome of their 
fuperficial particles, 

The grinding or poliſhing of bodies is 
performed by attyition, the effetts of which 
are heat, light, fire, and electricity. 

ATTRITION is often uſed for the 
ſriction of ſuch ſimple bodies as do not 
wear from rubbing againſt one another ; 
but whoſe fluids are, by that motion, ſub- 
jected to ſome e determination; 
as the various ſenſations of hunger, pain, 
and pleaſure, are ſaid ts be occafioned by 
the attrition of the organs formed for ſuch 
impreſſions. 

* ATYS, in fabulous hiſtory, a youth 
eſteemed by Cybele, the mother of the 
Gods, who made him her prieſt, on con- 
dition that he ſhould preſerve his chaſtity ; 
but he breaking his vow by lying with 
the nymph Sangaritis, the goddeſs puniſh- 
ed him, by throwing him into a phrenzy, 
in which he caſtrated himſelf, when Cy- 
bele being filled with compaſiion, turned 
him into a pine tree. 

AUCTION, Au#is, a public ſale, very 
much in uſe for eſtates, houthold goods, 
&c. By this method of ſale, the higheſt 
bidder is always the buyer. 

* They have a very different method 
of ſelling by auction in Flanders; it is the 

rft bidder that is there the purchaſor. 
ke auckivacer puts up the article at what 


A D 


he thinks the full value, and gradually 


lowers the ſum till ſome perſon bids, and 
the firſt bidder is always the buyer. We 
cannot but approve of this methed of ſel. 
lins by auction, for when the article 
comes down 10 a moderate price, a perſon 
who is willing to become a purchaſer, is 
ſure to bid, 1cſt another ſhould ſpeak be- 
fore him; and there is no bidding a ſe- 
cond time as in our fales by auction. 

AUDIENCE, in a general ſenſe; ſre 
HEArING, 

AUDIENCE given to ambaſſadors, 
the ceremonies obferved in courts, at the 
admiffion of ambaſſadors, or public mini- 
ſter. In England, aud.cnce is given to 
ambaſſadors in the prefence-chamber ; to 
envoys and refidents, in a gallery, cloſet, 
or in any place where the king happens 
to be. Upon being admitted, as is the 
cuſtom of all courts, they make three 
bows, after which they cover and fit down ; 
but not till after the king is covered and. 
ſar down, and given them the ſign to put 
on their hats. When the king does not 
chuſe to have them covered, and fit, he 
himſelf fands uncovered ; which is taken 
as a flight. 

AUDIENCE, the name of an eccle- 
fiaſtical court held by the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, wherein differences upon 
elections, conſecrations, inſtitutions, mat» 
riages, &c. are heard. 

AUDIENDO & TERMINANDO9, 
a writ, or more properly a commitſioa, 
directed to certain perſons, when any rio» 
tous aſſembly, inſurrection, &c. is com- 
mitted in any place, for appeaſing it, and 
puniſhing the offenders. 

AUDIT, a regular hearing and exa- 
mination of an account by ſome proper 
officers appointed for that purpoſe. 

AUDITA QUERELA, a writ that 
lies uſually where one is bound in a ſta- 
tute ſtaple, or recognizance, when a per- 
ſon has any thing to plead, but hath not 
a day in a court for pleading it; or 
where a judgement is given for debt, and 
the defendant's body in execution ; then 
if he have a releaſe, or other ſufficient 
cauſe to be diſcharged therefrom, but wants 
a day in court to plead the ſame, this 
writ may be granted him againſt the per- 
ſon that has recovered, or againſt his ex- 
ecutors. This writ is granted by the 
lord chancellor, upon view of the excep- 
tion ſuggeſted to the judges of either 
bench, willing them to grant ſummons 
to the ſheriffs of the county where the 
creditor is, for his appearance, at a cer- 
tain day before them, 


AUDITOR; 
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AUDITOR, in a general ſenſe, a | 


hear-r, or one who liſtens and attends to 
any thing. 

AUDITOR is alſo uſed for ſveral 6fh- 
cers appointed to audit. See AUDIT. 

AUDITOR, an officer of the King, 
or ſome other great perſon, who, by cxa- 
mining yearly the accounts of the under 
officers, makes up a general book, with 
the d: ference between their receipts and 
charges, and their allowances or alloca- 


ons. 

AUDITOR of the Receipts, an officer 
of the exchtquer who files the tellers bills, 
makes an entry of them, and gives the 
lrd-treafurer a certificate of the money 
received the week before. 

AUDITORS of the Rowenue, or of the 
Exchequer, olticers who take the accounts 
of thoſe who collect the revenues and 
taxes raiſed by parliament, and take the 
accounts of the theriffs, eſcheators, col- 
lectors, tenants, and cattomers, and fet 
them down in a book and perfect them. 

AUDITORS of the preſs and impreſt, 
are officers of the exchequer, who take 
and make up the account of Ireland, 
Berwick, the Mint, and of auy money 
imprefſed to any man for the king's ſer- 
vice. 

AUDITORY, ſomething relating to 
the ſenſe of hearing. See the article 
Hr ARNO. 

AUDITORY, or AUDIENCE, an 
aſſembly of people who attend to hear a 
perſon ſpeak in public. 

AUDITORY Neves, in anantomy, 
a pair of nerves arifing from the medulla 
oblongata, with two trunks, the one af 
which 1s called the portio dura,' or hard 
portion, the other portio mollis, or ſoft 
portion. See Nrkve. 

AVE-MARIA, the angel Gabriel's 
| falutation of the Virgin Mary, when he 
brought her the tidings of the incarna- 
tion. It is become a prayer, or form of 
devotion, in the Romiſh church. Their 
chaplets and rofaries are divided into fo 
many ave-maries, and ſo many pater- 
nolters, to which the papiſts of: rib a 
wonderful ethcacy. f 
ee the Oat, in botany; ſee 

ar. 

AVENOR, an officer belonging to the 
King's ſtables, who provides oats for the 
horſes. He acts by warrant from the 
maſter of the horſe. 

AVENUE, in gardening, a walk 
planted on each fide with trees, leading 
to an houſe or wood, &c. To form an 
avenue the Englith elm will do in all 
grounds, except ſuch as are very wet and 


that are not m 
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ſhallow ; and this is preferred to all 
ther tree”, becauſe it will bear cutting, 
heading or lopping in any manner, better 
than moſt otheg. The rough or ſmooth 
Dutch elm is approved by forme, becauſe 
of its quick growth : this is a tree that 
will bear removing very well; it is allo 
green almoſt as ſoon as any plant « hatever 
in ſpring, and continues ſo as long as 
any; and it makes an incomparable 
hedge, and 1s preferable to all other trees 
for lofty efpaliers. The lime is valuable 
for its regular growth, and fine ſhade. 
The horſe cheſnut_is proper for all places 
expoſed to rough 
winds, The common cheſuut will do 
very well in a good foil, and riſes to a 
conſiderahlo height, when planted ſome- 
what cloſe, though, when it ſtands ſingle, 
it is rather inclined to ſpread than grow 
tall. Laſily, the abele is fit for any ſoil, 
and is the quickeſt grower of any foreſt 
tree, It ſeldom fails in tranſplanting, 
and fucceeds very, well in wet foils, in 
which the others are apt to fail. The 
oak is but little uſed for avenues, becauſe 
of its low growth. | 

In avenues of a conſiderable length, and 
breath, the modern way 1s to plaut clumps, 
conſiſting each of ſeven or nine trees. 

AVENUE, in fortification, an open- 
ing or inlet into a fort, baſtion, or the 
like. See BAST10N. 

AVERAGE, in commerce, the acci- 
dents and misfortunes . which happen to 
ſhips and their cargoes, from the time 
of their loading and failing, to their re+ 
turn and unloading ; and it is divided 
into three kinds. 1. The fimple or par- 
ticular average, which confiſts in the ex- 
traordinary expences incurred for the ſhip 
alone, or for the merchandizes alone. 
Such is the lots of anchors, maſts, and 
rigging, occahoned by the common ac- 
cidents at ſea; the damages which hap- 
pen to merchadize by ſtorm, prize, ſhip- 
wreck, wet or rotting ; all which muft 
be borne and paid by the thing which 
ſuffered the damage. - 2. The large and 
common average, being thoſe - expences 
incurred, and damages ſuſtained for the 
common good and ſecurity both of the 
merchandizes and veſſels, conſequently to 
be borne by the ſhip and cargo, and to 
be regulated upon the whole, Of this 
number are the goods ar 3 given 
for the ranſom of the ſhip and cargo, 
things thrown over-beard for the ſafety 
of the ſhip, the expences of unlading for 
entering into a river or harbour, and the 
proviſions and hire of the ſailors, when 
The 
{mal} 
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ſmall averages, which are the expences 
for towing and pilotting the thip out, or 
into harbours, creeks, or rivers, one third 
of which muſt be charged to the ſhip, 
and two thirds to the cargo. ; 

AVERAGE is more particularly uſed 
for a certain contributicn, that merchants 
make proportionably towards their lolſes. 
It alſo fignifies a mall duty which thoſe 
merchants, who ſend goods in another 
man's ſhip, pay to the maſter for his 
care of them over and above the freight. 
Hence it is expreſſed in the bills of lad- 
ing, paying ſo much freight for the ſaid 
Goods, with primage and average, ac- 
cuſtomed, 

AVERDUPOIS, or AVERDUPOISE 
Weight, a weight much uſed in England, 
whole pound conlilts of fixtcen ounces. 
See Wriour. : 

AVERIA, a general name for cattle ; 
but in law, is confiacd to oxen, and 
horſes of the plough. 

AVER-LAND, that plowed for the 
uſ / of their lord. 

AVERMENT, an offer of the deſen- 
dant to make good an exemption pleaded 
in abatement, or bar of the plantift”s 
action. | 

Genera! AVERMENT, the concluſion 


of every plra to the writ, or in bar of 


replications, or other pieadings, contain- 
ing affirmative matter. 

Particular AVERMENT is when 
the life of a tenant for life, or a tenant 
in tail, is averted. 

AVERRHOA, in botany, a genus of 

lants. 

AVERRUNCI, in mythology, an or- 
der of deities, whoſe peculiar oſlice it wes 
to avert misfortunes. Apolio and Her- 
cules were of this order among the 
Greeks, and Caſtor and Pollux among 
the Latins. 

* AUGEA, in fabulous hiſtory, the 
daughter of Alzus, who was deflowered 
by Hercules, became pregnant, and 
brought forth Telephus; but when the 
was delivered, Alæus put both Augea and 
her ſon into 'a cheſt, and ardered them 
to be thrown into the river Caycus, 
when Venus ſteering the cheſt, brought 
it to the mouth of the river, where it was 
takea up by Teuthras, w'o falling iu 
love with Avgea, married her, and af- 
terwards left h's kingdom to Telephus, 

„ AUGEAS, in fabulous hiſtory, king 
of Elis, particularly famed for his fiable, 
which contained three thouſand oxen, and 
ha!) not been cleaned for thirty vears. 
kcrcules was deſuvd to clear this fable in 
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ene day; and Avugeas promiſed, if he 
performed it, to give him a tenth part of 
the cattle. This taſk Hercules performed 
by turning the courſe of the river Alphe. 
us through the flable ; when Augeas re. 
fuſing to abide by his engagement, Hercy. 
les ſlew him with his arrows, and gave 
his kingdom to Phyleus his ſon, who ab» 
horred his father's inſincerity. 

AUGMENT, Augmentum, in gram- 
mar, an accident of certain tenſes of 
Greek verbs, being either the prefixing 
a ſyllable, or the encreaſe of the quan- 
tity of the initial vowels, 

AUG VENTATION, in a 
ſenſe, the act of adding be BK. 
— to another, to increaſe its magni- 
rude, 

Court of AUGMENTATION, a court 

erected in the 27th year of Henry VIII. 
to take care that the revenues of the 
crown were properly augmented by the 
eſtates ariſing from the ſuppreſſion of re- 
ligious houſes, This court was diflolved 
in the firſt year of the reign of queen 
Mary. 
AUGMENTATION, in beralary, 
additional charges to a coat armour, fre- 
quently given as particular marks of 
honour, and generally borne either on 
the eſcutcheon or a conton. Thus all the 
baronets of England bear the arms of 
Uliter in Ireland. 

AUGRE, or AWGRE, an inſtrument 
uſed by carpenters, millwrights, &c. ſor 
boring large round holes. It confilis of 
a wooden handle and an iron blade, ter- 
minated with a ſteel bit. 

AUGURS, among the old Greeks and 
Romans, were afficers appointed to forete! 
future events by the chattering and feed» 
ing of birds, &c. 

AUGURY, in its proper ſenſe, the 
art of foretelling future events by the 
cha:tering, finging, and feeding of birds; 
| but in its more general pignification, 
compriſing all the different kinds of di- 
vination, which was a very ancient ſuper- 
ſtition ; for we find it forbidden by Moſes, 
It was in great eſteem among the Chal- 
dxans, from whom the Greeks learned 
it; and from them the Tuſcans had ſo 
high a valve for rhis art, that, by a de- 
eree of the ſenate, it was ordered, that 
the advice of the augurs ſhould be held 
ſacred, and never deviated from. But 
what opinion the wiſer Romans had 
of the art, appears from the faying 
of Cato, recorded by Cicero, that he 
wondered how two augurs could meet, 
without laughing in cach other's _ c 
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The principal kind of augery, and 
from which it has its name, was the ob- 
ſervation of birds ; to which the ancients 
were fo ſaperſtirwutly addicted, that they 
never would undertake any thing of the 
Jealt importance, without conſulting theſe 
feathered oracles. 

AUGUST, the eighth month of the 
year, accordiug to our method of com- 
poting, beginning with January : but it 
was the fixth with the Romans, who for 
that reaſon called it Sextilis; which name 
was changed to Auguit, from Auguſtus 


Cxſar. 

AUGUSTALIA, a feſtival inſtituted 
by the Romans, in honour of Augultus 
Cxſar, on his return to Rome, after 
having ſettled peace in Sicily, Greece, 
Syria, Afia, and Parthia; on which oc- 
caſion they likewiſe built an altar to him, 
inſcribed Fortune reduci. 

AUGUSTAN, in a general ſenſe, 
ſometh-ng relating to the emperor Au- 
guſtus. Thus, we ſay, Auguſtan age, 
Auguſtan zra, &c. 

AUGUSTINE MONRS, a religious 
order in the church ot Rome, who fol- 
lowed the pretened rule of St. Auguſtin, 
preſcribed them by pope Alexander IV. 
in the year 1256, At preſent the order 
is divided into ſevetal branches ; as the 
hermits of St. Paul, the Ieronymitans ; 
the monks of St. Bridget ; and the bare- 
footed Auguſtins, inſtituted by a Portu- 
gueſe, in 1574, and confirmed by pope 
Clement VIII. in 1600. As to the rule 
of St. Auguſtin, which they pretend to 
follow, is briefly this; The monks are 
to have-all things in common : the rich, 
who enter into the order, are to fell their 
pollethons, and give them to the poor: 
nothing 15 to be received, without leave 
of the ſuperior ; they are to employ the 
firſt part of the morning in labouring 
with their hands, and the reſt in reading: 
they have Saturday allowed them to pro- 
vide themfelves with neceffaries, and are 
permitted to drink wine on Sundays. 
When they go abroad, they muſt al- 
ways go two in a company: they are 
never to eat but in their monaſtry ; they 
are forbidden to harbour the leaſt thought 
of women : they are to receive no letters 
or preſents in ſecret. Theſe with ſeveral 
other precepts relating to charity, mo- 
deſty, chaſtity, and other Chriſtian vir- 
tues, conſtitute what they call the rule of 
St. Auguſtin, which is read in preſence 
of the monks ance every weck. The 
Auguitins are cloathed in black. At 
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Paris they are known under the name of 
the religious of St. Genevieve, that ab- 
bey being the chief of the order. There 
are nuns likewiſe of this order. 

AVIARY, a place for feeding and 
propagating birds. It ſhould be ſo large, 
as to give the birds ſome freedom of 
flight; and turfed, to avoid the appear- 
ance of foulneſs on the floor. 

AVIS, the name of an order of knight- 
hood in Portugal, inſtituted by Sancho 
the firſt king, in imitation of the order 
of Alcantara, whoſe green crofs they, 
wear. 

AULIC, an epithet given to certain 
officers of the empire, who compoſe a 
court, which decides, without appeal, in 
all proceſſes entered in it. Thus we ſay, 
aulic council, aulic chamber, aulic coun- 
ſellor. The aulic council is compoſed of 
a preſident, who is a catholic ; of a vice- 
chancellor, preſented by the archbiſhop of 
Mentz ; and of eighteen counſellors, nine 
of whom are proteſtants, and nine ca- 
tholics. They are divided into a bench 
of lawyers, and always follow the em- 
peror's court, for which reaſon they are 
called juftitium imperatoris, the emperor's 
juſtice, and aulic council. 

AUME, a Dutch -meaſure for Rhe- 
niſh wine, containing forty Engliſh gab 
lons. 

AUNCEL - WEIGHT, an ancient 


kind of ballance, now out of uſe. In 


many parts of England, auncel-weight ' 


fgnifies meat fold by the hand, without 
ſcales. 

AUNE, a long-meaſure uſed in France 
to meaſure cloth, ſtuffs, ribbons, &c. 

At Rouen it is equal to one Engliſh ell, 
at Calais to 1. 52, at Lyons to 1. o16, 
and at Paris to g. 96 

AVOIDANCE, in canon law, is when 
a benefice becomes void of an incumbent, 
which happens either in fact, as by the 
deat'y of the parſon, or in law, as by 
ceſhon, deprivation, reſignation, &e. In 
the firſt of theſe caſes, the patron muſt 
take notice of the avoidance, at his peril ; 
but in avoidance by law, the ordinary is 
obliged to give notice to the patron, in 
order to prevent a lapſe. 

AVOWRY, in law, is when a perſon 
diſtrained ſucs out a replevin ; for then 
the diſtrainer muſt avow, and juſtify his 
plea, which is called his avowry. See 
Rrylrvix. : 

AURA, in chemiſtry, a certain fine 
pure ſpirit, found in every animal or ve- 


getable body; but ſo ſubtile, as only — 
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be ſuſceptihle by its ſmell and taſte, or 
ether cites, wit found in any other but 
that body. 

AURANTIU MN, in botany, the 
orazuge. Sre On ax Cx. 

AURELIA, in natural hiſtory, the 
ſame with chryſalis, and is ſometimes 
nymoh. Sce CunvsALis and Nur. 

AVUVREOLA, in its original fignth- 
cation, a jewel which is propoſed as a 
reward of victory jn ſome-public diſpute. 
Hence the Roman ichoolmen applied it 
to Gcnote the reward bedewed on mar- 
tyrs, virgins, and Coctor:, on account of 
theic works of ſuperciogation : and pain- 
ters vic it to ſignify the crown of glory, 
with which they adorn the heads of ſaints, 
conteliors, &c. 

AVRICLE, in anatomy, that part of 
the car, which is prominent from the 
head, called by ſome auris externa. See 
Eax. 

AURICLES of ite Heart. Theſe are 
a kind of appendages of the heart at its 
bat; and are diſtinguiſbed by the names 
of the right and left. The right auri- 
cle is much larger than the left, and this 
is places in the hinder, that in the an- 
terror part. 

AURICULAR, whatever belongs or 
relates to the car. Thus we ſay, auricu- 
lar witacts, auriculat couſeſñon, &c. as 
beiag done fecretly, and as it were in 
the cer. 95 

AURIGA, the Waggoner, in aftro- 
nome, a canficllation in the northern 
hem:tphere, conkfting. of twenty-three 
Harz, according ta Ticho ; roty accords 
ing to Hevelius ; and fixty-cight in the 
Bitapnic Catalogue. | 

AURISCALYIUM, an inſtrument to 
clean the cars, and ſerving alfo for any 
cther operation in d. ſorders of that part. 

AURORA, the morning twilight, or 
that faint light which appears in the 
mt rning, when the ſun is within eighteen 
degrees of the horizon. 

AURORA, in keathen mythology, 
the Goddcts of the Morning, the voung- 
eft daughter of Hyperion and Theta, or, 
as forme fay, the daughter of Titan and 
tt: Earth. Under this name the ancients 
drincd the hy,at that fore-rans the rifing 
of the fun; which, by the ports, has 

ren repreſented in the moſt beautiful 
manner, particularly by Homer and Vir- 
gil, who reprefent Aurora as riſing out of 
the ocizin, in- a ſaffron- coloured robe, 
and ſcated in a fame-cojourcd choriot, 
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ro'y fingers opening the gates of Eghy, 
and ſcattering the perly dew. This gud. 
dels is ſaid to have been enamovured with 
a beautiful youth named Cephalus, who 
is ſuppoſed to be the ſame with the Sun, 
and by whom ſhe had Fhæton; her 
greateſt favourite however was Tithonus, 
to whom ſhe bore Enathion and Mem. 
non; the had alſo an amour with Orion, 
though Aſtreas was her huſband, why 
was one of the Titans, and by whom the 
had the ſiars, and the four winds, Zephy- 
rus, Argeſies, Eoreas, and Notus, 

AURORA Borealis, the northern dawn 
or light; a remarkable meteor of a lumi- 

nous appearance, frequently viſible during 
the night in the northern parts of the 
heavens. 

This meteor exhibits a great variety of 
phznomena. The moſt obvious ſolution of 
the aurora boreai:s, or at leaſt what would 
appear ſo to thoſe who have only attended 
to the circumſtances of ſome particular 
meteors of this kind, is, that it is a thin 
nitro-fulphureous vapour, raiſed in our 
atmoſphere, conſiderably higher than the 
clouds; that this vapour, by fermentation 
takes fire, and the explohons of one por» 
tion of it kindling the next, the flathes 
ſucceed one another till the whole quan» 
tity of vapour within their reach is ſet on 
fre. Some have thought that vapours 
rarcfied excecdingly by ſubterrancous fire, 
and tinged with ſulpherous ſteams, might 
thence be diſpoſed to ſhine in the night, 
and rifing up to the top of the atmof- 
phere, or even beyond its limits, might 
produce theſe undulations in the air, 
which conſtitute this phænomenon. But 


theſe hypotheſes have been rejected, as 


inſuſſicient. 

AURUM Felminans, a chemical com- 
pofitioff prepared by diſſolving gold in aqua 
regia, and precipitating the metal from ihe 
menſtruum, by adding a volatile alkal!: 
after which the precipitated powder is 
edulcorated by frequent ef;-tions of warm 
water, and then dried in the ade. 

The aurum fulminans, prepared in this 
manner, weighs about one fourth pat 
more than the gold employed, three parts 
of gold yielding ſour of the fulmi- 
nating powder; according to the Le- 
mery, Kunckel, and other practical 
writers. Part of the increaſe procetcs 
from the volatile alkali ; for, on adding to 
the aurum fulminans a little vitr clic acid, 
the volatile ſalt riſes in ſublimation, ſati- 
ated with the acid: the remaining pow- 
GEL is found to be divetied of its fulminat- 
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Jtile alkali with the nitrous acid in the 
menſtruum refules an ammomical nitre, 
a ſalt which of itſelf detonates on being 
heated ; but by what power or mechaaiſm 
its detonating quality is ſo remarkably in- 
creaſed ia the aurum fulminans, is un- 
knvvne x : 
The exploſion of aurum fulminans is 
more vehemeat than of any other Known 
kind of matter: it goes off in a leſs de- 
gree of heat than any of the other ex- 
plotve compolit ions; and even grinding it 
ſmcwhat ſmartly in a mortar, is ſuthcient 
for making it explode. Some inſtances are 
mentioned in the Breſlau collections, and 
the Ephemerides Naturæ Curtoloram, of 
2 very {mall quantity burſting in pieces 
the marble mortar in which it was rubbed ; 
and an accident of the fame kind hap- 
pencd ſome years ago to a ſkilful chemiſt 
hers, The eperator therefore cannot be 


too much upon his goaF4 in the manage-_ 


meat of ſo dangerous a preparation. 

It has been reckoned, that a few grains 
of aurum folminans act with as much force 
as ſeveral ounces of gun-powder : but the 

ions of:the two are of fodifferent kinds, 
that it is difficult to determine in what 
manner their ſtrength can be compared. 
The report of aurum fulminans is of ex- 
trem? acuteneſs, offending the ear far 
more than that of a much larger quantity 
of gun-powder ; but does not extend to ſo 
great a diſtance, ſeeming to differ from it 
as the ſound of a ſhort or tenſe muſical 
fring, from that of a long one, or of one 
which is jeſs ſtretched. In fome experi- 
ments made before the Royal Society, and 
mentioned in the firſt volume of Dr. Eirch's 
Hiſtory, aurum fulminans cloſed up in a 
ſtrong hollow iron ball, and heated in the 
fre, did not appear to explode at all; 
while gun-powder, treated in the ſame 
manner, burſt the ball. On the other 


hand, a little aurum fulminans, exploded 
en a metal gre plate in the open air, makes 
an mpreſſion or perforation in the plate; 

lj i ; 
an efte&t which gun-powder could ſcarcely 
produce in any quantity. 
mercium Philoſophico Technic um 


Lewii's Com- 


AURUM Muſioum, or Miu, a 


chemical preparatiou ufed by japanners in 
Eilding their veſſe!s. 


Take of tin one pound, of flowers of 


fulpbur ſeven ounces, of fal ammoniacum 
and purified quickfilver, each half a pound. 
Melt the tin, and add the quickſilver to it | 
In that ſtat? ; and when the mixture is be- 
cone cold, powder it, and grind it with 
the lol azmaltiatum amd fulohur, till the 


er, From the coalition of the vo- 
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whole be thoroughly commixt. Calcine 
them in a mattrats; and the other ingres 
d.ents ſubliming, the tin will be converted 
into the aurum mſaicum; and will be 
tyund in the bottom of the glaſs like a 
maſs of bright Haky gold poder: but if 
any black or difcoloured parts appear in it, 
they muſt be carefully picked or cut out. 

The 1» ammonjacum employed, ought 
to be periedily white and clean ; and care 
ſhould be taken, that the qoickfilver be 
not ſuch as is unadaukerate with lead," 
which may be known by putting a ſmetl 
quantity in a crucible, into the fire, and 


'ooferving when it is taken out, whether 


it he wholly ſublimed away, or have left 
any lead behind it. The calcination 

be beit periormed in a coated glaſs body, 
hung in the naked fire: and the body 
ſhout] be of a long figure, that the ther 
ingredients my rife fo as to Jeave the co- 
loured cin clear of them. Ihe quickfitver, 
though it be formed inte cinnabar along 
with rhe fulphur, need not be waſted z 
but may be revived by diſtilling it with the 
addition oft quick-lime. 

AURUM Perabile, or tincture of gold, 
a medicine formerly of great requeſt, but 
at preſent rarely if ever uſed. 

AUSTERE, rough, altriagent. Am 
auſtere taſte is ſuch à one as couſtringes 
the mouth and tongue with forme avufit- 
rity ; as the taſte of unripe fruit. Things 
of an auſtere taſte are toppoſed by ſome, 
from their glutinous qwalny, 10 generate 
the ftone. 

AUSTERITY, among moral. writers, 
Thus we fav, auſte- 


feverity and rigour. 
rity of manners. 

* AUSTRIA, the moſt eaſterly part ot 
Germany, and has Hungary on the caſt, Mo- 
ravia and Bohemia on the north; Bavariaand 
the arehbiſhoprie of Saltibourg on the weft, 
and Sitia on the ſonth. It has the Dauube 
throughout its whole length: it has like- 
wife the Traun, the Ens, the Leyta, aud 
other rivers, that facilitate commerce, 
and rener the land fruitfal ; which briag 
forth ph-nry of corn, fattron, fruits, and 
wine, Auftria is divided into two parte, 
the Higher and Lower. Higher Autiria 
is the weſtern part, containiug four ſmall 
quarters, There arc two on the ſouth of 
the Danube. That of Havſs, which ex- 
tends along the fide of the Danube; and 
in witch are the cities of Lintz and Ens 3 
and that of Traun, where we find the 
touns of Stebr and Gemund, The other 
two Quarters are to the north of the Da- 
nub+; that of Mahl contains the towa of 
Freatladt, and ders won Bavaria; that 
vi 
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of Schwartz is towards Lower Auſtria, and 
has the cities Mathauſen and Greyn. 

Lower Auſtria is the ealtern part, and is 
twice as large as the former; though it is 
divided only into four quarters ; High 
Manhartiberg, 'and the Lower, both on 
__ north of the Danube; High Wienner- 

ald and the Lower; theic are both to 
the ſouth of that river. The towns are 
Stain and Krembs; Retz, St. Polten, 

Tuln, and Trauſmar; Haimburg, Neu- 
fat, Newburg, Bruck, and Vienna, 
which is the capital. 

* AUSTRIA (Circle of) is one of the 
nine great provinces which compoſe the 
German empire. It is the moſt eaſtern 
and ſouthern of all the reſt, is bounded on 
the north by the kingdom of Bohemia, 
the circle of Bavaria, and a ſmall part of 
that of Swabia ; on the weſt by the Swiſs 
and Griſons ; on the ſouth by the State of 
Venice, and on the caſt by Hungary. It 
is divided into Interior Auſtria, which 
comprehends the Auſtrian archduchy, and 
the duchies of Carinthia, Styria, and Car- 
niola, and their dependencies ; Exterior 
Auſtria, which is the Tirol, taken in its 
whole extent: ſome add to this circle all 
that the Houſe of Auſtria poſſeſſes in Swa- 
bia. All that that houſe poſſeſſes in the 
empire by right of ſucceſhon is called the 
Hereditary Countries of the Houſe of Au- 
ſtria. Hungary and Bohemia are not in 
the empire, and are kingdoms that pretend 
to be elective, though that claim is not al- 
lowed. 

_ AUTER DROIT, in law, is when 
perſons ſue, or are ſued in another's right, 
as executors, guardians, &c. 

AUTER FOIS ACQUTIT, in law, a 
plea made by a criminal that he has been 
acquitted of the fame crime, with which 
he is charged. There are likewiſe pleas 
of avter fois convict and attaint, that he 
has been before convicted of the ſame fe- 


ny. 

AUTHENTIC, ſomething of acknow- 
ledged authority. In law, it implies 
ſomething cloathed in all its forrwlities, 
and atteſled by perſons to whom credit has 
been regularly given. Thus we ſay, au- 
thentic papers, authentic inſtraments. 

AUTHOR, one who created or pro- 
duced any thing, Thus God is called the 


author = nature, the author of the uni- 


verſe. 

The word author is ſometimes uſed in 
the ſame ſenſe as inventor. As, Otho de 
Guerick is reported to be the author of the 
a r pump. 

AUTHOR, in matters of literature, 


e 


one who has compoſed ſome bouk or 
writing. 

Authors may be diſtinguiſhed into (4. 
cred and profane, ancient and modery, 
known and anonymous, Greek, Latin, 
Engliſh, French, &c. and with regard tg 
the ſubjects they treat, into divines, phi. 
loſophers, orators, hiſtorians, poets, gram- 
marians, phyhologiſts, &c. | 

An original author is he who does not 
follow any other perſon, or imitate ay 
model, either in the matter or method of 
his compoſition. 

AUTHORITY, in a general ſenſe, , 
right to command, and make one's ſelf 
obeyed, In which ſenſe, we ſay, the royal 
authority, the epiſcopal authority, the au- 
thority of a father, &c. 

Authority, the teſtimony of an author, 
ſome apophthegm, or ſentence of an emi- 
nent perſon, quoted in a diſcourſe by way 
of proof. 

AUTHORITY, in law, a power given 
by word, or writing, to a ſecond perſon to 
act ſomething, and may be by writ, war- 
rant, commiſſion, letter of attorney, &c, 

AUTHORITY is repreſented, in paints 

ing, like a grave matron fitting in a chair 
of ſtate, richly cloathed in a garment em- 
broidered with gold, holding in her right 
hand a ſword, and in her left a ſceptre, 
By her fide is a double trophy of books 
and arms. 
' - AUTO DA FE, att of faith. The ce- 
remony of putting in execution the ſen- 
tences pronounced on criminals by the 
tribunal of the inquifition. Ir is fo called, 
becauſe it is confider-d, in thoſe countries 
as the moſt illuſtrious and public proof 
that can be given of a zeal for religion and 
the Catholic faith. See IxqQu 1517108, 

AUTOMATUM, or AUTOMATON, 
an inſtrument or machine; which, by 
means of ſprings, weights, &c. ſeems to 
move itſelf, as a watch, clock, &c. Such 
alſo were Archytus's flying dove, Regio- 
montanus's wooden eagle, &c. , 

* AUTONOE, in fabulous hiſtory, 
the daughter of Cadmus, king of Thebes, 
and Hermione, married Ariſtcus, and was 
the mother of Acteon. 

AUTUMN, the third ſeaſon of the 
year, when the harveſt and fruits are g2- 
thered in. Avtumn is repreſented, in 
painting, by a man at perfect age, cloathed 
like the yernal, and likewiſe girded with 
a ſtary girdle ; holding in one hand a pair 
of ſcales equally poized, with a globe in 
each ; in the other, a bunch of divers 
fruits and grapes. His age denotes the 


perfection of this ſeaſon, and the * 
t 
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that ſien of the zu0dige, which the ſun en- 
ters when our zutumn beg! ns. 

AUTUMNAL, relating to zutumn. 

AUTUMNAL Pet, that point of the 
equinox from which the ſun begins to de- 
ſcend towards the fourh pole, | 

AUTUMNAL Sas, in aſtronomy, 
the ſigns Libra, Scorp.0, and Sagittarius, 
through which the jun paſſes during the 
autumn. | 

AUTUMNAL ZEguipex, the time 
when the ſun enters the autumnal point. 
See EQu1NoOX. 

AUXILIARY, Auxiliaris, aiding or 
helping to another, 

AUXILIARY Perbs, in grammar, 
ſuch as help to form or conjugate others; 
that is, are prefixed to them, to form or 
denote the moods or tenſes thereof, As to 
lave and te be, in the Engliſh; crre & 
aviir, in the French, &, _ 

In the Engliſh language, the auxiliary 
verb am, ſupplies the want of paſhve 
verbs. ; 

AUXILIUM Curie, in law, a precept 
or order of court, to cite or convene one 
party at the ſuit of another. 

AWARD, in law, the judgment of an 
arbitrator, or of one who is choſen by the 
parties themſelves for terminating their 
difference. See ARBITRATOR- 

A-WEIGH, in navigation, the anchor 
is called a-weigh, or a-trip, when the 
cable, being drawn perpendicular to it, and 
continued to be heaved into the ſhip, at 
length weighs or trips it out of the ground. 

AWL, or AUL, among thoe-makers, 
an inſtrument to bore holes through the 
leather, to facilitate the ſtitching, or ſew- 
ing the ſame. The blade of the awl is 
vſually a little flat and bended, and the 
point ground to an acute angle. 

AWME, or AUME, a Datch liquid 
meaſure, equal to the tierce in England. 

AWNING, amonglt ſeamen, a canopy 
of canvaſs extended over the decks in hot 
weather, to protect them from being ſplit 
by the heat of the ſun; likewiſe for the 
convenience of the officers, &c. 

AN, among carpenters, an inſtrument 
wherewith w-hew wood, 

This implement is deeper and heavier 
than the joiners hatchet. 

AXILLA, in anatomy, the arm-pit, or 
the cavity under the upper part of the arm. 

AXILLARY, Arxillaris, ſometlung be- 
longing to, or lying near the axilla. 
Thus, axillary glands, arteries, and veins, 
ſuch as are actuated under the arm-pits. 

AXIOM, in philoſophy, a plain, ſelt- 
evident, and received notion. Such as, 
that voting can a where it 1s not; that 


— 


third, is an axiom. 
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a thing cannot be, and not be, at the ſome 
time that the whole is greater than 2 
part thereof; and, that from ncthing, no- 
thing can ariſe. By axioms, call-d alſo 
maxims, are. underſtood all common no- 
trons of the mind, whoſe evidence is fo 
clear and forcible, that a man cannot de- 
ny them, without renouncing common 
ſenſe and natural reaſon. The rule te 
know an axiom is this: Whatever propo- 
ſit on expreſſes the immediate clear com- 
pariſon of two ideas without the help of a 
Bur if the truth does 
not appear from the immediate compariſon 
of two ideas, it 15 no axiom. 

AXIOM, - an etlablithed principle in 
ſome art or ſcience. Thus it is an eſta- 
bliſned axiom in phyſics, that nature does 
nothing in vain: ſo it is in geometry, 
that if to equal things you add equals, the 
ſums will be equal. It is an axiom in op- 
tics, that the angle of incidence is equal 
to the angle of rellection, &c. In which 
ſenſe too, the general laws of motion are 
called axioms: whence it may be obſerved, 
that theſe particular axioms are but deduc- 
tions from certain hypotheſes, 

AXIS, a line, or hong piece of iron or 
wood, paſſing through the center of a 
ſhere and about which the ſphere re- 
volves. 

AXIS of the Werld, an imaginary right- 

line conceived to paſs through the center 
of the earth, from one pole to another, 
about which the ſphere. of the world, ac- 
cording to the Ptolemaic ſyſtem, revolves 
in its diurnal motion. 
AXIS, in geometry, that ſtraight line 
in a plain figure at reft, about which the 
figure revolves, in order to form or gene- 
rate a ſolid. | 

AXIS F a Cone, the ſtraight line or 
fide, about which the right-angled triangle 
forming the/cone, moves; and fo only a 
right cone can properly have an axis, be- 
cauſe an oblique cone cannot be generated 
by the motion of a plain figure about a 
ſtraight line at reſt : but becauſe it is plain 
from the definition, that the axis of a right 
cone is a ftraight line, drawn from the 
center of its baſe to the vertex; therefore, 
the writers of conic ſections call likewiſe 
that line drawn from the center of the baſe 
of an oblique cone to the vertex, the axis 
of the cone. 

AXIS of a Cylinder, that quieſcent line 
about which the parallelogram forming the 
cylinder revolves. But in both right and 
oblique cylinders, that right line joining 
the center; of the oppoſite baſes, is called 


| the axis of the cylinder. 
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AXIS of a Glaſs, in optics, a right line, | cally as the weight and power, the ma- 


connecting the middle points of the two 
oppohte ſurfaces of the glaſs. 

AXIS, in optics, that ray which is per- 
pendicularly'on the ſurface of the eye, and 
cenfequently paſſes through its center. 

ANTS of Oſcillation, a right line parallel 
w the horizon, paſſing through the center 
about which a pendulum vibrates. 

AXIS of a Planet, a line drawn through 
the center of the planet, and about which 
it revolves. 

AXIS of a Magnet, a right line drawn 
through the magnet longitudinally, and 
terminated by its two poles, 

AXIS, in anatomy, the tooth-like 
© eminence in the ſecond vertebra of the 
neck. 

Spiral AXIS, in architecture, the axis 
of a twiſted column drawn in ws > form, 
in order to trace the circumvdlutions on 
the ſvrface. 


chine will be in equilibrio. The wheel 
and axis therefore is nothing more than a 
perpetval lever. It has been already ob- 
ſerved that the thickneſs of the rope car- 
rying the weight, is ſuppoſed to be incon- 
ſiderable; but as this is never the caſe in 
practice, when the weight is conſiderable, 
it will be neceſſary to make a proper al- 
lowance for it; and this is done by adding 
the ſemi-diameter of the rope to the ſemi- 
diameter of the axis ; for the weight really 
hangs half the thickneſs of the rope be- 
yond the axis. It is allo neceſſary that 
the line of direction in which the power 
acts be a tangent to the wheel ; for other- 
wiſe it will not produce the ſame eiect, 
a5 the lever to which it is applied will be 
ſhortened. If a plumb-line be applied to 
any part of the circumference of the wheel 
above the horizontal radius, it will form 
a chord line, connecting two points in the 
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circumference of the wheel; and if this 
chord be biſected by a radius drawn from 
the center, the part of that radius inter- 
cepted between the center and the chord 
will be the length of the lever on which 
the power acts in that poſition. 

The machine repreſented by the figure, 
is a model (made by a ſcale ef an inch to a 
foot) of ſuch an axle and wheel, as is often 
made uſe of to draw water out of a well, 


AXIS of the Tonic Capital, a line paſſing 
perpendicularly through the middle of the 

e of the volute. 

AXIS in peritrochio, one of the five me- 
chanical powers ufed to raiſe weights to a 
confiderable height. It conſiſts of a peri- 
trochium, or wheel, concentric with the 
bafe of a cylinder, and moveable together 
with it about its axis. 

Becavſe, in this machine, the wheel 
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and its axis move together, it is evident 
that, in one turn of the whee!, when the 
ower P (ſee plate VII. fig. 6.) deſcends a 
— equal to the circuraference of the 
wheel, the weight W will be raiſed an 
height equal to the circumference A, by 
the winding of the rope, which carrics 
the weight upon the faid axis. And be- 
, cauſe, when there 1s an equilibrium be- 
tween two werghts, as W and P, there 
muſt be a reciprocal proportion between 
the maſſes and velocities; W wall be to 
P, as the circumference of the wheel is to 
that of the axis (ſuppoſing the thickneſs of 
the rope to be inconſiderable), or as the 
ſemi-diameters of the wheel to the ſemi- 
diameter of the axis; for the ſemi-dia- 
meters of different circles are in the ſame 
proportion ro one another as their circum- 
ferences. The axis in peritrochio may 
alſo be conſidered as a lever of the firit 
kind: for the fulcrum will be in the mid- 
dle of the axis A. If, therefore, lines be 
drawn from the middle of the axis to the 
power and weight, parallel to the horizon, 
the radius or 2 of the wheel 
will be the diſtance of the power, and the 
radius of the axis the diſtance of the 
we.ght; and when gheſe radii are recipro- 


| if Us intenſity be increaſed ever fo little. 


by means of a power drawing by a rope 
applied to the circumference of one of the 
wheels of the machine, or by preſſng 
down ſceſſively the handles E, F, G, 
H, I, K, whilftt another rope or chain is 
wound up upon the axis A or B, a bucket 
hanging at it inſtead of the weight W. 
Here, in the experiment, one pound hang- 
ing at the circumference of the biggett 
wheel C D, will keep in equilibrio 12 
pounds hanging at the ſmalleſt axis A, 
or 6 pounds at the axis B, and only 3 
pounds upon the circumference T V. In 
the ſame manner, when the weight hang- 
ing at the axis continues in 'the ſame 
place, and to be of the ſame quantity, viz. 
12 pounds; then the power, which, at 
the circumference of the wheel C I, is 
equal to 1 pound, muſt be equal to 1} 
pound, if to be applied at 8 R; but if it be 
applied at one of the handles at the diſ- 
tance of a Jof an inch from the circum- 
ference of the wheel C D (which 15 the 
ſame as if a new wheel was added of J an 
inch more in diameter); then a power, 


equal to no more than — of a pound, will 
keep the weight in equilibro, and raiſe it, 
AXIS 
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AXIS, in natural hiſtory, an animal of 
the deer kind, common in ſeveral parts of 
Africa. 

AXUNGTIA, old lard, or the drieſt 
and hardelt of any fat in the bodies of ani- 


als. 7 
AXUNGIA Vitri, ſandiver, or ſalt of 
glaſs, a kind of ſalt which ſeparates from 
the glaſs while it is in futon, 

AYRY, or AERY of Hawks, @ neſt or 
company of hawks, ſo called from the old 
French word aire, which ſignified the 
ſame. 

AZALEA, in botany, a genus of 
lants. 

AZIMUTH, in aſtronomy, the angle 


contained between the meridian and ano- 


ther great circle of the ſphere paſhng | 


through the zenith and nadir; and when 
this vertical circle paſſes through the cen- 
ter of the ſun or of a ffar, the meature of 
the angle ſo contained is ſald to be the 
azimuth of the ſun or,ftar. 

The azimuth is the complement of the 
callern and weſtern amplitude to a qua- 
draut. 5 
Magnetical AZIMUTH, an arch of 
the horizon, intercepted between the azi- 
muth or vertical circle, paſſing through 
the center of any heavenly body and the 
maguetical meridian. he magnetical 
azimuth is found by obſerving the object 
with an azimuth compaſs. 

AZIMUTH-COMPASS, an inſtru- 
ment for finding either the magnetical 
azimuth or amplitude of an heavenly ob- 
je&t The learned Dr. Knight invented 
ſome time fince a very accurate and uſe ful 
ſea-compaſs, which 1s at prefent uſed in 
the navy. See Comvass., This inftru- 
ment, with the contrivance added by the 
ingenious Mr. Smeaton, anſwers the pur- 
poſes of an azimuth and amphtude-com 

als, 

AZIMUTH Circles, called alfo azi- 
muths, or veriical circles, are great circles 
of the ſphere interſecting each other in the 
zenith and nadir, and cutting the horizon 
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at right angles. Theſe azimuths are 1® 

prefented by the rhumbs on common fſea- 
charts, and on the globe they are repre- 
ſented by the quadrant of altitude, when 

"ſcrewed in the zenith. On theſe azi- 
muths is reckoned the height of the ſtars 
and of the ſun, when not in the meridian, 

AZURE, in a general ſenſe, the blue- 
colour of the ky. 

AZURE, among painters, the beauti- 
fol blue colour, with a greeniſh caſt, pre- 
pared from the lapis lazuli, generally cal- 
led ultramarine. With greater propriety, 
however, azure ſignities that bright blue 
colour prepared from the lapis armenus, a 
different ſtone from the lapis lazuli, 
though frequently confounded together. 
This colour is, by our painters, com- 
monly called Lambert's blue. 

AZURE, in heraldry, the blue colour 
in the arms of any perion below the rank 
of a baron. lu the eſcutcheon of a noblc- 
man, it is called ſapphire ; and in that of 
a ſovereigu prince, Jopier In engraving, 
this colour is expreſſed by lines, or ſtrokes 
drawn horizontally. . 

AZURIUM, the name of a cleemicat 
preparation from two paris of mercury, 
one of ſulphur, and a fourth of ſal ammo. 
niac, mixed in a mortay, put iato a glaſs 
| veſſel, and ſet over the tire till a bluiſh 
ſmoak ariſes, &. 

AZ Gos, in anatomy, a vein rifing 
within the thorax on the right fide, having 
no fellow on the left; wheiſce it is called 
azygos, or vena fine part. 

AZYMITES, azymitz, in church- 
hiſtory, Chriſtians who adminiſter the eu- 
chariſt with unleavened bread. 

This appellation is given to the Latin 
by the Greek church, becauſe the mem- 


ders of the former uſe fermented bread in 


the celebration of the euchariſt. They 
alſo call the Armenians and Maronites by 
the ſame name, and for the ſame reaſon. . 


'  AZYMOUS, ſomething unfermented, 


or made without leaven; as unleavened 


bread. Sea-biſket is of this Kind. 
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The ſecond letter of the Englith 
and molt other alphabers, 


B. A, ignifics batchc!lor GE arts, B. 9 


batcheior of laws, and B. D. batchclor of 


div:nity. 

BAATL, an Hebrew and Chaldaic 
word tgntiving lord, or mighty. It was 
the name of the idol of the Noabites and 
Fhwencians. The Grectans, who were 
accv!iomed to take the caftern dlvinities 
for their owny called this idol 
and ſomctimes Mars. The 
adored the fun under 
and Moloch. 
the firſt invented by fuperſiition, and the 

original worſhip of idolatry, 

5 BABEL, Tower of, began building 
2247 betore Chriſt, and continued build- 
ing forty years, when God confounded 
the bullders language, and d.ſperted them 
into diflerent nations. From thence aroſe 
the difference of languages, the difpertion 
of the people, and the ſorming of empires. 
From Fapher, Nonh's eltett ſon, tpreng 
the inhabitants of the north of Evrove 
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and Afia, as well as thoſe of the ware; 
From Shem came the people of the caſt, 
as allo thoſe of Iirae!, and from am, 


deſcended the Canaanites, Philiitines 
Egyptians, and the ancient pofſetiors of 
Africa. 

BAPBPLING, among ſportſmen, is ſaid 
of hounds which. are too buly after they 
hav” inn a go: od ſcont. 

B. LOIN, 3 in natural hiſtory, a larg- 
Kind of ape, common in the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies, The face is naked, but 
the back part of the head is 27 ry. 

BABYLONISH, or BABTLONIAN 
belonging or peculiar to Baby + try as 
Babv'on'fh epocha, &c. See Evert. 

BACCH AN. AL IA, feaſts celebrated 
in honor of Pacc ** by the ancicut 
Greeks and Romans. Two of theſe atis 
were perticulorly remarkable, and dutin- 
gülthed hy the ep Mthets greoter and [-ſjer. 
The latter were beld in the open fields 
during the avtumn ; but the former in 
the city about the yernal equinox, 

* BACC HUS, in heathen mythology, 
the 20 of win”, was the fon of Jupiter 
and Semele, To prevent his be ng de- 
tro; el, by fire, ſopiter 100k him, half 
formed, out of his mother's womb, and 
incloing him in his thigh, kept him 


It is thought this idol was 
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there till the full time of his birth. . 


is advanced by fume, that the nymphs 
took carfot his education; and by others 
that he was educatetby the hovrs ; and 
others, by the Natades. After this, 
Mercury cerried him to Nacris, the 
daughter of Ar:ftvus, who 
I'p with honey ; but Juno incenſed at his 
lüünding protect; on in Evubzxa, a place la- 
cred io her, baniſhed him thence 53 when 
Macr's fied with him into the courary of 


. E 
anonntei as 


the Cheen'cians, and nouriſhed him in a- 


cave. Others pretend that Cadmus, Se- 
mele's father, diſcevering her crime, pot 
her and the child into a wooden 2k, 
which was carried by the tide to Orrata, 
a town of Licenia, where Semcle be nog 
found dead was buried with great 5h mg 
and the infant nurſed by Ino, in a cave. 
During this pirtecition, Vacchvs being 
tired, fell afleer, when a two-headed 
ſerpent, bit his leg, but awak ng, he 
Killed it by firiking it with a vine twig, 
In his infancy, ſome Tyrrhenian pirates 
foond him alſecp on the Kort; and 1 
tended to have carried him away, wh 
on a ſudden their maſ's were encompatſed 
with vines, and their cars with ivy; and 
the mariners themſelves, being ſeired 
with a lvdden diſtraction, leapt into the 
ſca, and were changed into dol, bins 
Bacchus, during the wers of the g znts, 
diſtinguiſhed himfelf by his valeur in the 
form of a lion. Some ſay, that in this 
rebellion, the Titans cut t he g rod to p!eces z 
but that Pallas, taking his heart, * lule it 
was yet panting, carried it to Jupiter, who 
colles Qed the limbs, and rean'mated the 
body, after his foul, had flept three nights 

with Proferpine, Bacchus is ſaid to have 
gained great victorles in the Indies, and 
to have taught men the art of planting 
the vine. 

The ancients repreſented Bacchus as a 
youth, naked, or only covered with 2 
tyger's ſkin, wah a ruddy face, wanton 
and cfteminate air; he was crown» 
ed with ivy and vine-leaves, and bore in 
his hand a javelin, incireled with the fame 
leaves. He was pair ted fitting .in a tri- 
umphal chariot, drawn ſometimes by li 
Ons, Or ctygers, accompan: ed by f: ſaryr: and 
wood-nymphs, and the proceilion clufed 
with old Stl-nns 8 on an aſs. Ihe 
victims facriticed te Bacchus were the 
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dad ſwine, on account of thoſe 
being deſtruct.ve to the vn s, 

che pye, from its chattering. The 
es and plants uſed in his "garlands 
wr the vine, the fir, ths ivy, and the 
the herb rape- weed, and the fiower 
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 BACCIFEROUS Puts, in botany, 
7 25 bear berries, or fruit covered wich 
1 thin membrane, wherein is condined 
a pulp, which grows loft and walt, when 
te, and incloles the ſeed within its ſub- 
len 
;\CHELOR. Sees BaTCHELOR, 
BACK, in anatomy; ſce Donsv ux. 
DACK-ASTEKN, in rowing, is to 
wy 2 veſſel with her ſtern, or hinder- 
par's fore-moſt, contrary to her vfual mo- 
03. 

BACKING the Sails, in nivigation, is 
to arrange them in a ſituadon that will 
farce the ſhip to retreat, or move back- 
wards: this is only done ia narrow chan- 
nels, when a fhip is carried along fide- 
wars by the tide or curcent, and wants 
ty avo'd any thing that may interrupt her 
provreſs, as ſhoals, veſſels at anchor, &c. 
or in the I'ne of battle, when a {hip wants 
o be immediately oppolite to another 
with which ſhe is engaged. 

BBCK-BONE. See V. ERTEBRA. 

BACK-P AINTING, the art of paint- 
ng mezzotinto prints, patted on glass, 
vun 0.1-colo ars. 

It conſiſts chiefly in laying the print 
pon a piece of crown glass, of ſuch a 
hze a5 hits the print. . 

It is performed thus; take your print, 
and lay it in clean water for td davs and 
tro nigh s, if the print be on very ſtron 7 
clo'e, and 'hard rammed paper; but if 
non an open, Lot, ſhungy paper, two 
hours will ſometimes ſutficr „ Or more, ac- 
cording as the paper is. The paper or 
picture having bern ſuth- iently forked, 
take it out and lay it upon two ſheets of 


paper, and cover it w irh two more ; and 
let it lie there à little to tuck ont the 
SIDE In the mean time, take the 
glaſs the picture is to be put upon, and 


ſer it near the fire to w arm: take Straf- 
bur reh turpent ene, warm it over the fire 
till it is growa fluic d; then with a hog's 
hair broth ſproad the turpentine very 
laythly and evenly on the cats. 
\{terwards take the mezzotinto print 
fro: om het xcen the papers, and 1+y it upon 
the claſs ; beginning firſt at one end, 
* bing it down 9 nity as you g on, 
in it 1 loſs, and there be- no wind 
Ihe 1, Wit n 721 Tre 


bladders betten. 
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gers, rub or roll oft the paper from the 
back-fide of the priat, till it looks bla ck, 
that * till you can fee nothing but the 
print, like a thin film, left upon the. 
glat>, aud ſet it by to dry. When it is 
dry, varniſh jt over with fome white 
traſpare at varn:i, that the print may be 
ſeen through it, and then it is fat for 
— The otmoſt care will be ne- 
ary ia rubbing or rolling the paper off 
— print, ſo as not to tear kit, elpecially _ 
in the light parts. You may inticad of, 
ſonking your prints two days and two 
nights, roll them uo aud bo:l them for, 
abotit- two hours, mire or lets, accordiug : 
to the quality ol che pap2r, in water, aud 
that will render it as nt for rubbing, roll- 
ing, or peeling, as the other way. This 
being done, and your oil colours prepared, 
grou nd v ery line, and tempered up very fiiff, 
lay on the back ſide of the — — 
ſuch colours as each partcular part re- 
quires 3 Icing the matter-lines of the, 
print fill, guide your pencil, and fo each 
particular Culour will lie fair to the eye 
on the other tide of the glaſs, and look 
almoſt as well as a painted piece, if it be 
done neatly, The ſhadows of the print 
are generally ſofficient for the ſhadow of 
every colour; but if you have a mind. 
to tive a ſhadow by your pencil, then iet 
the ſhadows be laid vu firft, aud the ot her 
colours aſterward. In laying on colours. 
in this Kind of back paint.ug, you nced 
not be Curious as to the laying them on: 
Lnogth. This is not at all requiſite here, 
where the chict aim is only to have the 
colours well on the fate: ſide of the print; 
and therefore the only care to be uſed in 
this work, is to lay the colours on thick 
enour h, that its body may lirike the co- 
lour oi .t plainly through the «laſs. * 
B. ACX - Ars, 4 naval term, ropes 
faitencd to the to; mad heads, and reach- 
ing donn behind the maſt to the out ide of 
the lieh, where they ate drawn extremely 
tight : two of them are generally formed 
of ge rope; the middle of winch is fixed 
on the ma{t-head : their uſe is to ſullain 
the top-maſts, and keep them vpright 
when they are prefſed with a weight of 
fail, a5 1inſt which they act with a coun- 
ter tore. 
BACON (Sir Nicuor as) Ind 
keener of the great ſeal was born at Chi- 
ſelhorſt, in Kent, in 1510, and educated 
at Cambridge, after which he travelled 
into France, and on his return ſettled at 
Gray's Inn, where he ſoon diftinguifed 
himſelf by his rroficiency in the Rudy of 
„e was kuighied on queen 
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FY'zabeth's coming to the throne ; and on 

the 22d of December, 1558, the great 
ſeat of England was delivered to him, 
with the title of lord keeper, and he was 
alſo made one of the queen's privy coun- 
cil. As a ftateſman, he was remarkable 
for a elear head and deep counſels ; but 
his great parts and high preferment were 
.far — raifing him in his own opinion; 
for when queen Elizabeth eld him his 
houſe at Redgrave was too little for him; 
« Not fo, madam, returned he, but your 
% mnjeſty has made me too great for my 
« houſe. Towards the latter end of his 
hfe he grew very corpulent, which made 
queen Elizabeth ſay merrily, that“ Sir 
% Nicholas's foul lodged well.” To him- 
ſelf,” however, this bulk was very cum- 
bertome. At length, after having held 
the great ſeal more than twenty years, 
this able ftateſmak and faithful counſellor 
was ſuddenly removed from this life, by 
the following accident: he was under 
the hands of the barber, and thinking 
the weather warm, had ordered a window 
before him to be thrown open, but fell 
alleep as the current of freſh air was blowing 
in upon him, and awaked ſome time after 
diſterapered all over: Why, ſaid he to the 
& ſervant, did you ſuffer me to ſlecp thus 
« expoſed *” the fellow replicd, that he 
durſt not preſume to diſturb him: Then 
& faid the lord keeper, by your civility I 
& loſe my life; and fo removed into his 
bed-chamber, where he died a few days 
after, on the 20th of- February, 1578-9, 
equally lamented by the queen and her 
ſubjects. Mr. Granger obſerves, that he 
was the firſt lord keeper that ranked 
as lord chancellor; and that he had 
rauch of that penetrating genius, fulidity, 
and judgment, perſuaſive eloquence, and 
comprehenſive knowledge of law and 
equity, which afterwards ſhone forth with 
fo great a Inftre in his fon, who was as 
much inferior to his father in point of 
prudence and integrity, as his father was 
to him in brerary accompliſhments. 

„ BACON (Frxaxc1s) viſcount St. 
KAlban's, and lord high chancellor of 
Frigland in the reign of king James J. 
was the ſon of Sir Nicholas Bacon, lord 
Keeper of the great ſeal, and was born on 
the 224 of January, 1561. In his tender 
years his abilities were ſo confpicuons, 
that qucen EhMzab*h was fo charmed with 
kis ſoldity and the gravity of his be- 
haviour, that ſne would often call him her 
young lord keeper. ſe was educated at 
Jrinity-colltge, Cambridge, and made 
Juch grogreis in his ffadies, that before 


p 


re 


| he was fixteen he had not only rug 


through the whole circle of the liberal 
arts as they wire then tau ht, but be. 
gan to perceive thoſe imperfections in the 
reiguing philoſophy, which he afterward 
ſo effectually expoſed. On his leaviag 
the univerſity, his father ſent him 0 
France, where, befor: he was nineteey 
years H age, he wrote a geucral view of 
the ſtate of Europe; but Sir Nicholas 
dying, he was obliged to return to Ene- 
land, when he applied himſelf te the 
ſiudy of the law, at Gray's-iun, and, in 
1558, was made one of the queen's coun. 
ſel ; but notwithſtanding her majeſy's 
early prepoſſeſſion in his favour, he mer 
with many obſtacles to his preferment 
during ber reign ; for his enemies repre. 
ſented him as a man, who, by applying 
too much to other branches of knowledge, 
could not but geglect that of his proteſſion; 
but his Mazims of Law and Hiſtory of 
the Alienation Office, both of which 
works were written in this re'gn, though 
they were not publiſhed till after his 
deceaſe, ſuſuciently ſhew the injuſtice of 
theſe repreſentations ; he alſo diſtingviſh- 
ed himſelf, during the latter part of the 
queen's reign, in the bouſe of commons, 
where he ſpoke often, and yet with ſuch 
wiidom and eloquence, that his ſentiments 
were generally approved by that auguſt aſ- 
ſemly. But notwithſtanding the little 
regard paid by the court to his merit, he 
ſerved the queen, as long as the lived, 
and upon the accethon of king James, he 
was ſoon raiſed to conſiderable hondurs; 
for on the 23d of july, 1603, be was 
introduced to the king, and rece:ved the 
honour of Knighthood. In 1611, he was 
appointed judge of the marſbal's coun ; 
in 1613, he was made attorney-general z 
in 1617, lord keeper ; and, in 1618, 
lord high chancellor of England ; the 
ſame year he was created baron of Veru- 
lam: -and in January, 1621, advanced 
to the dignity of Vitceunt St. Alban's; 
but that very year complaints were made 
to the houſe of cemmons of his lordfivp's 
having received ſeveral bribes, which 
complaints were ſcut up to the houſe of 
lords, and new ones being daily made of 
a like nature, things foon grew too bigh 
to be got over. The king was extremely 
affected at the firſt news of this affair; 
and the lord chancellor bad all the pro- 
tection afforded him that was either in 
the power of the marquis of Bucking- 
ham, or even in the king, who actually 
in hopes of ſoftening things a little, pro- 


cured a receſs of parliament ; but this 
method 
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method having a contrary effect, his lord» | 


(tip, inftead of entering into a- formal 
defcyce, threw himſelf upon the mercy of 
the houſe, by an humble ſubmiſſion, 
which he drew up in writing, and pre- 
railed upon the prince of Wales, after- 
wards king Charles I. to preſent it to the 
houſe ; and this confeſuon or ſubmiſſion 
he afterwards explained and confirmed, 
on which he was ſentenced to pay forty 
thouſand pounds, to be impriſoned during 
the king's pleaſure, to be rendered for 
ever incapable of any oihce or employ- 
ment in the ſtate, and never to fit in 


-arliament, or come within the verge of | 


the court, However, after a ſhort con- 
fnement in the Tower, he was diſcharged, 
and afterwards received a full pardon 
from the king. But, his virtues, his 
knowledge, ra. þ above al!, his zeal for 
mankind, will be felt while there are 
men, and while they have gratitude ; the 
the name of fir Francis Bacon, or lord 
Verulam, can never be mentioned but with 
admitation |! 

The honourable Mr. Walpole, calls 
him the prophet of arts, which Newton 
was afterwards to reveal; and adds, that 
his geteus Am iis works will be univer- 
ſally admired as long as ſcience exiſts. 
# As long as ingrititude and adu- 
« lation are deſpic able, ſo long thall 
« we lament the depravity of this great 
„man's heart.----- Alas! that he who 
© could command immortal fame, ſhould 
* have ſtooped to the little ambition of 
* power!” Pope has theſe two remark- 
able lines on him. 2 9 
„ parts allure thee think how Bacon 

ſhin'd, 
The wiſeſt, brighteſt, meaneſt of mankind.” 

His works, which are the glory of our 
nation, are collected together, and printed 
in four volumes folio ; the lord Verulam 
died at the earl of Arundel's houſe, at 
High-gate, the 9th of April, 1626, and 
was privately buried in the chapel of St. 
Mary's church, within the precincts of 
Old Verulam, in the chancel of which 
church fir Thomas Meautys, © once his 
ſcretary, and afterwards clerk of the 
council, cauſed a neat monument of white 
marble to be erected. : 

BACULZ, in fortification, a kind of 
portcullis, or gate, made like a pitfall, 
with a counterpoiſe, and ſupported by two 
ſtrong ſtakes. It is uſually erected before 
the corps de garde, not far from the gare 

a place. 

BADGE, in naval architecture, an 
ernament placed on the quarter of imall 
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ſhips, very near the ſtern, .containi 
either a window for the convenience 
the cabbin, or the reprefentation of it: it 
is uſually decorated with marine figures, 
martial inſtrumeuts, &c. 

BADGER, Taxus, or Mcles, in natural 
hiſtory, an animal very common in mauy 
parts of England. It has a thick ibort;th 
body, with a very ſhort neck, and coarſe 
hair, nearly reſembling that of a hog. 

It lives upon beetles and other inlets 3 
for in its ſtomach, which is very large, 
great numbers of theſe have been found, 
mixed with the roots of gras. Some lay. 
he feeds upon apples and grapes; and that 
he is fond of rabbits, geeſe, fowls, ard 
other birds; but, of this, little can be ſaid 
with any certainty, The burrows that he 
makes in the earth arc not only for his 
own ſaſtey, but for the ſake of getting 
his food; for he finds a great many inſects 
under the earth, as well as the roots 
plants. The fleſh of a badger is ſaid to be 
good cating, and to taſte like that of a 
boar. The fat is cmollient, warm, and 
penetrating; and it is thought to be good 
to eaſt pains in fits of the gravel. 

BADGER, in law books, one licenſed 
to purchaſe corn at one place, and fell- it 
at another, without incurring the penalry 
of an engrollcr. 

BATY LIA, anointed ſtones, worſhip- 
ped by the Phœniclans. They were com- 
monly of a black colour, and conſecrated 
to ſome god, as Saturn, Jupiter, the Sun, 
CC. 

BAFFETAS, or BAFTAS, a cloth 
made inthe Eaſt-Indies, from coarſe white 
cotton thread. Thoſe of Surat are reckog- 


ed the beſt. Broad brown and narrow- 


brown batfetas are made of thread before 
it has been bleached. The former are 
fourteen ells long, by half an ell broad; 
the latter of the ſame length, and three 
quarters in breadth. F 

BAG, in commerce, a certain quantity 
of ſome particular commodity ;- as a bag 
of aimonds, for inſtance, is about three 
hundred weight; of aniſeeds, from three 
to four hundred, &c. Bags are uſed, in 
molt countries, to put ſeveral ſorts of coin 
in, either of gold, filver, braſs, or cop» 

Bankers, andothers, whodeal much 

in current cath, label their bags of money 
by tying a ticket or note at the mouth of 
the bag, fignifying the coin therein con- 
rained, rhe ſum total, its weight, and of 
whom it was received. Tare is allowed 
for the bag. 

BAGGAGE in the military art, the 


neceTaries, utenſils, apparel, &c. of the 
| officers 


— 
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officers and ſoldiers. The baggage in- 
cludes alſo women, children, tattiters, &c. 
The baggag*-raggons before a'march are 
appointed a rendezvous, where they are 
marihalled by the waggon-maſter general}, 
according to the rank the ſeveral reg. 
ments bear in the army. On a march, 
they are ſometimes ordered to follow the 
reſpective column: of the army, ſometimes 
to follow the march of the arti!lery, and 
ſometimes to make a column of themſelves, 
The general's baggage is commonly firſt. 
If the army march from the right, the 
baggage of that wing has the van; if 
from the loſt, the bazgage of the left has 
the van. Each waggon has a diftinguith- 
ing flag, to ſhew to what regiment it be- 
longs. 

BAGNIO, an Italian word, figniſying 
a bath; we uſe it for a houſe with con- 
veniences for bathing, cupping, ſweating, 
and otherwiſe cleanſing the body; and 
too frequently for worfe purpoſes. 

BAGPIPE, a muoſicsl wind inſtrument 
chiefly uſed in the North: it confiſts of 
two principal parts; the firlt a leathern- 
bag, which blows vp like a foot-ball, by 
means of a port-vent, or little tube, fitted 
to it, and ſtopped by a valve: the other 

rt gonſiſts of three pipes or flutes ; the 
firſt called the great pipe, or drone; and 
the ſecond, the little one ; which paſs the 


wind out only ar the bottom : the third 


has a reed, and is played on by compreſing 
the bag under the arm, when full, and 
opening or fiopping the holes, which are 
eight, with the fingers. The little pipe 
is ordinarily a foot long; that played on, 
thirteen inches; and the* port-vent fix, 

BAHAR, or BARR, a weight uſed 
in Ternate, Mocha, in the Moluccas, 
Achem, and divers other parts of the Eaſt- 
Indi-s. The great Bahar is 481 pounds 
4 ounces, and the little, 401 pounds, 7 
ounces, Paris meaſure. 

BAIL, in law, the fetting at liberty 
a perſon arreſted, or impriſoned, vpon an 
action, either civil or criminal, 'vpon 
ſureties taken for his appearance at à day 
and place aſſigned; and is ether common 
or ſpecial. Common bail is in actions of 
ſmall prejudice, or Night proof, in which 
caſe almoſt any ſurcties are taken. Spe- 
cial bail is that given in caſes of greater 
moment. It was ſome years ago enacted, 
that no perſon ſhould be held to ſpecial 
bail in any action bronsht for leſs than 
ten pounds: but this is only obſerved as 
to writs i{ſved ont of the courts of Weſt- 
minſſer-Hall; for the marſhal's court 
continues to arreſt and hold to ſpccial bait 
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in actions excecding ferty ſhillings. B 
the common-law, all perſons might * 
bailed till they were convicted of the of. 
fence laid to their charge: but it is enact. 
ed, by flatute, that murderers, outlaws 
houſe-burners, thieves, openly defumed, 
mall not be bailed. However, this ſtatute 
does not extend to the court of the King's 
bench, which ba:ls in all caſes whatſoever 
and may bail even for murder, of which 
we have had a very recent inſtance, 

Clerk of the BALLS, an oſhcer of the 
court of the king's bench : he files the 
bail- pieces taken in that court, and attend; 
tor that purpole. 

BAILIFF, an officer appointed for the 
adminiltration of juſtice within a certain 
diſtrict, called a bailiwick. 

There are alſo bailiffs of foreſts, and 

bailifis of manors, whe direct huſbaadry, 
fell trees, gather rents, pay quit-rents, 
&C. 
; BAILIWICK, that liberty exempted 
from the therifi of the county, over which 
liberty the lord therof appoints his own 
bail, with the like power within his 
precinct, as an under-iheriif exerciſes yas 
der the ſheritf of the county: or it ſigni- 
fies the precinct of a bailifl, or the place 
within which his juriſdiction is terminat- 
ed, : ; 

BAIRAM, a yearly feſtival of the 
Turks, winch they keep after the faſt of 
Ramazan. The Mahomctans have two 
bairams, the great end the little. The 
little bairam holds for three days, and is 
ſeventy days after the firſt, which follows 
immediately the Ramazan. 

BAIT, among fiſhermen, a ſobſtance 
proper to be fatteaed to a hook, to lure 
aud catch the different ſorts of fiſh, 

Baits are of two forts. 1. The natu- 
ral ones, as maggots, bobs, frogs, &, 
2. Artificial baits, whether ſuch as im. 
tate the living baits, or paſtes of ſeveral 
compoſitions and figures. Shcep's blood 
and cheeſe are reckoned good baits in 
April; the bobs dried, waſps, and bers, 
are for May ; brown flies for [une ; mage 
gots and hornets for July ; ſnails in Av 
gult ; graſhoppers in September; corn and 
bramble berries at the fall of the leaf: the 
red-carth worm is good for ſmall filh all 
the year round; and ſmall fiſh are goo 
baits for pikes at all times. There art 
ſeveral baits for intoxicating of fou, 
and yet without tainting or hurting thei 
tleth : for the greater ſort of land- u 
the bait may be made thus: Take a pe 
or a leiſer quantity, of wheat ryt, &. 


| with which mix two handfuls of nit 


yamics,; 
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vomica; boil them together till they are 
almoſt ready to burſt ; ftrew them upon 
the land where you defign to take the fowl, 
and ſuch as eat thereof will be intoxicated, 
and lie as if dead. Small birds may be taken 
with only this alteration ; inſtead of wheat, 
or the like grain, take hempſeed, &e. 

BAKING, the art of preparing bread, 
er of reducing meal of any kind, into 
bread. See BREKAD, &c. 

* Baking of bread was invented 1400 
years before Chriſt. 
" BALANCE, or BALLANCE, Libra, 
one of the fix ſimple powers in mechanics, 
principally uſed in determining the differ- 
ence of weights in heavy bodies, and con- 
ſ-quently their maſſes or quantities of 
matter. The ballance is of two kinds, 
the ancient and the modern. The anci- 
ent, or Roman, called alſo the ftatera 
Romana, or fteel-yard, conſiſts of a lever 
er beam, moveable on a center, and ſuſ- 
pended near ene of its extremities: the 
bodies to be weighed are applied on one 
fide of the center, and their weight is 
ſhewn by the divitkon marked on the 
beam, where the weight, which is movea- 
ble along the lever, keeps the ſteel-yard 
in equilibrio. This balance is ſtill fre- 


quently uſed in weighing heavy articles. 


The modern balance now ery uſed 
conſiſts of a lever or beam ſuſpended ex- 
afly in the middle, having ſcales hung 
to each extremity. 

The lever is called the jugum or beam, 
and the two moieties thereof on each fide 
the axis, the brachia or arms. The line 
on which the beam turns, or which divides 
its brach ia, is called the axis; and when 
tonſidered with regard to the length of the 
brachia, is eſteemed a point only, and call- 
ed the center of the balance : the handle 
whereby it is held, or by which the whole 
apparatus is ſuſpended, is called trutina; 
and the ſlender part perpendicular to the 
beam, whereby either the equilibrium, or 
preponderancy- of bodies is indicated, is 
called the tongue of the balance. 

Ajay BALANCE, a very nice balance 
uſed in docimaſtical operations, todetermine 
exactly the weight of minute bodies. This 
balance ſhould be made of the beſt ſteel, 
and of the hardeſt kind; becauſe that me- 
tal is not ſo eafily ſpoiled with ruſt, as 
iron; and it js more apt than any ether to 
take a perfect poliſh, which at the ſame 
time prevents the ruſt. The ſtructutre of 
the affayer's ſcale is little different from 
that of common ſcales, otherwiſe than by 
its nicety and ſmallaeſs. The longer the 
beam of it is, the more exact may the 
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weight of a body be found; however, ten 
or twelve inches are a ſufficient length. 
Let the thickneſs bf it be fo little, that 
two urams may hardly be hung at either of 
its extremiries, without its bending; for 
the largeſt weight put upon it ſeldom ex- 
ceeds one dram. The whole ſurface of this 
beam muſt be altogether without orna- 
ments, which only increaſe the weight 
and gather duſt, &c. The beam is fuſe 
pended in a fork, the two legs of which 
are ſteel- ſprings joined at top, but kept to- 
gether below with a braſs pliant claſp, pa- 
rallel; and two lines and a- halt diſtant 
from each other, This clafp being taken 
off, and the legs ofthe fork being ſtretch- 
ed out, the axis of the beam may be put 
into two holes made for that purpoſe at the 
ends of the legs, or be taken away from 
them. Let a very ſharp needle be fixed in 
the head of the fork, ſtanding perpendi- 
cularly downwards, if the fork is ſuſpend- 
ed, and ſo long, as that it may almoſt 
touch the top of the tonguCof the beam, 
put into the fork, when in equilibrio, 
This needle is the mark of the equilibri» 
um; and, that the artiſts may be able to 
obſerve this, the legs of the fork mult be 
broader in that place, and have an open- 
ing two or three lines wide : then take 
two fcales made of a thin plate of fGilver, 
one inch and a half in diameter, hanging 
on three ſmall ſilk ſtrings, almoſt as long 
as the beam, tied together at top, with a 
filver hook, in ſorm of an 8, and hang 
them to the extremities of the beam: a 
ſmaller filver dith, or blued ſteel, ſome- 
what leſs than one inch in diafneter, be- 
longs to each of theſe ſcales. Yau fir 
put into thete diſhes, with à pair of pin- 
cers, the bodies to be weighed, or with a 
ſpoon or a ſmall ſhovel, when they are 
pounded, and then you put them into the 
ſcales ; therefore the ſmall diſhes muſt be 
perfectly equal in weight. We uſe them 
that bod:es may be more conveniently ou 
into and taken our of the ſcales, and that 
theſe, which arc vaſtly thin, may not be 
bent or ſoiled, and thence rendered falſe 
by wiping, This balance is ſuſpended on 
a moveable braſs or copper-ſupport, which 
conſiſts of a pedeſtal, and of a column fer 
upon it about twenty inches high, at the 
top of which cones out at right angles an 
arm one inch long. At the extremity of 
this arm, put a ſmall pulley three lines in 
diameter: another at the top of the co- 
lumn, and a third near the bottom of it: 
al! which pullies maſt turn very eafily on 
their axes. At the diſtance of one inch 
and a half below the upper-arm, let ano- 
H h - thex 
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ther arm, one inch and a half long, come | nor of Greenwich hoſpical. Soon after fir . 
out of the column at right angles, having Charles Hardy having been ſent with a t 
a hole thrwugh it two lines long, a quarter } large convoy of ftore-thips to admiral Mat- 


of a line broad, and placed perpendicular- | thews in the Mediterranean, and fir Charles f 
Iy below the pulley of the upper arm, to | being blocked vp in the Tagus, the mini- | 
receive a ſmall plate, one inch and a halt | ſtry pitched upon admiral Balchen, who 1 


long; and of fuch breadth and thickneſs, | now 1ailed with a large fleer for this impor. 


as that it may freely move up and down, | tant fervice, with his flags hoifled on 0 
and yet not have too much play within the | board the Victory, the largeſt and fineſt [ 
hole. This plate muſt alſo have a ſmall | ſhip in the royal navy, and having joined N 
hook at each extremity. ir Charles's ſquadron, couvoyed him to 

; 


Hydroftatic BALANCE, an inſtrument | Gibraltar, the French at bis approach re- 
to determine accurately the ſpecific gravity | tiring into Cadiz. After this, fir John 


of both ſolid and fluid bodies. proceeded to cruize on the coaſt of Portu- 0 
BALANCING, among ſeamen, a fin- gal, in hopes of coming up with ſome of q 
> gular method of contracting or reducing a | the Breſt fleet; but being informed that t 


fail in a tempeſt, in contradiſtinction to | the French had ſheltered themſelves under 
reefing, which is common to all the prin- | the fortifications of Cadiz, he continued 
cipal fails; whereas none are balanced | his courſe for England; and the zd of | 
but the mizen and main-fails fet on October, 1744, being overtaken by a | 
booms. florm which diſperſed the fleet, and the 
BALANUS MARINUS aſeathell-fhſh, | Victory being driven on the Caſkets, ſenk, 
of an oblong figure, approaching to that of an | and every perſon on board her periſhed, | 
acorn, open at the mouth or top, and com- The crew confiſted of eleven hundted. The 
poſed of ſeveral portions, or valves, from | whole nation thewed a generous concern 
fix to twelve in number, not moveable or | for this terrible misfortune > and his late 
looſe, as in the other bivalve or multivalve | majeſty ſettled a penſion of five hundred 
ſhell, but fixed in one another by an inter- pounds per annum on the- admiral's lady 
mediate ſubſtance : the animal inhabiting | during her life; and to perpetuate his me- 
this ſhell is called a triton. See TRITOox. | mory, a ſmall but elegant monument was 
BALAUSTINE, large roſe-like ſlow- | exe&ted for him in Weltminſter-abbey, in 
ers, the produce of the wild or double- | which his buſi is well executed in the 
flowered pomegranate-tree, a low prickly | fineſt marble. 3 
tree or ſhrub, a native of the ſouthern parts BALCONY, in architecture, a pro- 
of Europe; but cultivated in {ome of our | jecture in the front of a houſe, or a kind 
gardens, on account of the beauty andcon=- | of open gallery, for people to ſtand in, to 
0 tinuance of its flowers. Balauſtine flow- { behold any public ſhow, or to take the air 
ers are mildly aſtringent and corroborant ; | in. They are ufually level with the fit 
of a moderately rough and ſome what bitter- | floor, and are made of wood or iron. 
th caftp, and of little or no imell or par- BALE, in commerce, is ſaid of mer- 
ticular flavour. chandizes packed up in cloth, and corded 
 * BALCHEN (Sir Jous) a brave round very tight, in order to keep them 
Englith admiral, was bora the 2d of Feb. | from breaking. The bales are always to 
1669, and at a proper time entered on | be marked and numbered, that the mer- 
board the royal navy, where he ſerved ſe- | ehants to whom they belong may caſily 
veral years in inferior ſtations, but, in | know them. A bale of cotton yarn is 
1697, was appointed captain of the Virgin | from three to four hundred weight; of 
prize, and was always afterwards conſider- raw filk, from one to four hundred ; of 
ed as one of the moſt active commanders } lockram or dowlaſs, either three, three 
in the royal navy. He commanded the | anda half, or four pieces. 
Shrewſbury in that glorious action near BALE-GOODS, among the Engliſh 
Sicily, in which the Spaniſh fleet was al- merchants, ſuch as are imported or Export» 
moſt totally deſtroyed by that of Great Eri- ed in bales. 
tain commanded by fir George Byng. In BALK, among builders, uſed by ſome 
1728, he was made rear-admiral of the | for the ſummer-beam of a houſe ; by others 
blue ; and in 1731, commanded under fir | for the poles and rafters, which ſupport 
Charles Wager, when Don Carlos was | the roofs of barns, &c. and ſometimes for 
placed on the throne of Naples. In 1734, | the beams uſed in making ſea-bolds. 
h: was made rrar-admiral of the whae ; BALL, a ſpherical and round body, 
in 1739, vice-admiral of the red; in 1743, | either naturally ſs, or turned into that 
admiral of the white; and in 1744, gover- | form. There axe balls of common wy 
| 
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of box, of iron, &c. The word ball is horſe ſo ſoon, being partly od and partly 
alſo uſed to fignify ſome tools and inſtru- phy ſic. Ra. Di&. Farr. Di#. 
ments of ſeveral arts and trades, becaute Cherving BALLS are thoſe which the 
they bear ſome reſemblance to balls. | horſe Keeps champing er maſticating in 
BALL, in the military art, a compo- | his mouth, a conficerable time, without; 
| ftion of divers ingredients, generally of | ſwallowing. Theſe, are chiefly. uſed far a, 
| the combuſtible kinds, ſerving to burn, | loſt appetite, a thing very incidental to. 
{moak, give light, &c. horſes. They are vfually made of afa- 
Fire BALLS, globi incendiarii, are bags ſcætida, liver of antimony, juniper, bay- 
of canvas filled with gun-powder, ſul- | wood, and pellitory of Spain, beaten” and 
ur, ſalt-pctre, pitch, &c. to be thrown | incorporated into a maſs. with verjuice. 
by the ſoldiers, or out of mortars, in or- The method of adminiſtration is to wrap 
der to fire the kouſes, incommode trenches, | one of the balls in a linen cloth, and hav- 
advanced poſts, or the like. | nga ſtring faſtened to it, make the horſe 
Light BALLS, glecbi lucentes, ſuch as | chew it three or four hours at a time. 
(fue an intenſe light around; or they Raff. Diet, 
are balls which, being caſt out of a mor- BAEL and SOCKET is an inſtrument 
tar, or the hand, burn for ſome time, and made of braſs, with a perpetual ſerew, ſo 


illuminate the adjacent parts. as to move horizontally, vertically, and 

Smoak or Dark BALLS, ar- thoſe which | obliquely ; and is generally uſed for the, ' 
zll the air with ſmoak, and thus darken | managing of ſurveying inſtruments, and 
a place to prevent diſcoverles. altronomical inſtruments. 


tink BALLS, gie: fertentes, thoſe { BALLAD, a ſpecies of ſong, or air, 
which yield a great ſtench where fired to | adapted to the Tower claſs of peopie. 
annoy the enemy. ' BALLANCE, fee Bariaxce; 
Sky BALLS, gibi acrii, are thoſe caſt BALLANCE of a Check or Watch: 
on high out of mortars, and which, when See CLock and Werren. 
arrived at their height, buriting like BALLAST, any heavy matter, as 
rockets, afford a ſpectacle of decoration. .| tiones, gravel, iron, &c. thrown into the 
Theſe are ſometimes intermixed with | hold of a ſhip, to make her fiak a pro- 
crackers and other combuſtibles, making | per depth in the water, that ſhe may he 
rains of fire, &c. capable of carrying a ſutticient quantity of 
Water BALLS, glebi aguatici, thoſe | fail without overſerting, a 
which ſwim and burn a conſiderable time BALLIAGE, a ſmall duty paid to the 
in the water, and at length burſt therein. | city of London by aliens, and even deni- 
BALL of a Pendulum, the weight at | zens, for certain commodities exported by 
the bottom. In ſhorrer pendulums, this | them. 
is called the bob. See Bos. BALLOON, or BALLON, in a ge- 
BALL, among printers, a kind of | neral ſenſe, any hollow body of a ſphe- 
wooden tunnel ftuffed with wool, con- | rical form, be its compolition or uſes what 
tained in a leather cover, which is nailed | they will. . 
tothe wood, with which the ink is ap- BALLOON, in chemiſtry, a large re- 
plied on the forms to be wrought off. ceiver of a round form, and very thort 
The preſs-man, holding one of theſe balls | neck. | | 
with either hand, firſt daubs them on BALLOON, in architecture, a round 
the ink-block, and afterwards on the | ball or globe, placed on the top of a pillar, 
forms, which retain the ink neceſſary to | &c. by way of crowning. 
make an impreſſion. | BALLOON, in pyrotechny, a kind of 
Hirſe BALLS, among farriers, a kind of | bomb made of paſte-board, and played off 
cordial medicine, adminiſtered in the form | in fire-works, either.in the air or water, 
of balls, ſuppoſed of great virtue for feed- | in imitation of a real bomb. 
ing and ſtrengthening ſound, as well as BALLS, or BALLETS, in heraldry, 
healing and raifing unſound horſes. | make a frequent bearing in coats of arms, 
Markham's horſe balls are a preparation of | but acquire other denominations from 
aniſeeds, carthamums, elicampane, an | their ſeveral colours. Thus, when the 
other ingredients wrought into a ſtiff | colour is or, they are termed beſants; when 
paite, and thence formed into balls. They | argent, plates ; when azure, hurts; when 
are cleanfing and emollient, efficacious | gules, tortcavx ; when vert, pomeis ; when 
in colds, ſurfeits, and hard labour, and | fable, agreſſes; when purple, gel; when 
eſpecially uſeful where any of the chief | tanne, crenges; and when fſanguine, 
viſcera are decayed : nothing raiſes a lean | guzc:. ; 
Hh 2 BALLUS. 
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. hightreaſon in Auguſt 1746. Balmerius had 


ple; he was unpoliſhed in his manners, 
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BALLUSTER, in architecture, a Kind 
of ſmall pillar uſed in balluftrade*. 

BALLUSTRADE, a row or feries of 
balluſters joined by a rail, and fixed on 
a terras or the top of a buikling by way 
of ſceurity; as alſo to inddoſe balconies, 


altars, fonts, Haircaſes, Vricges, &c. 
BALM, ſee Bars Ax. 
BALM, in botany; fee Baum. 
* BALMERIUS, lord, beheaded for 


been bred to arms, and ated upon princi- 


brave, rough, and reſolute; eyed the im- 
plements of death with the moſt careleſs 
familiarity, and ſeemed to triumph in 
his ſuffer:nz5, 
BALNEUM, a term uſed by chemiſts 
fo hgnify a veficl filled with ſome matter, 
48 land, water, or the like, in which 
others are placed for periorming various 
operations that require leſs hcat than a 
naked fre, | 
BALNEUM Arengſum, or Siccum, a 
ſand, or dry heat; a velſſel filled with 
fand, aſhes, or filings of ſteel. 
BALNEUM Mera, or Maris, a veſſol 
filled with water, which is made to boil, 
and in which the veſſels containing the 
ingredients are placed. N 
BALNEUM Vaperis, a vapour bath. 
BALSAM, Balſamum, an oily, refi- 
nous, and odorons ſubſtance, flowing 
eicher ſpontaneouſly, or by incifion, from 
certain plants, of great virtues in the cure 


BALSAM. of Gilad, or of Mecca, 
Dęcbalſ amum, is the molt precious of all 
baliams ; and 15 commonly called balm 
of Gilead. It is the produce of certain 
trees, which grew formęrly in the valley 
of Jericho; and were removed to Grand | 
Cairo, and afterwards to Mecca, where 
the balſam plantation is now guarded by 
janiffaries, and the reſinous juice collected 
for the ſultan only. We cannot imagine, 
that what is ſold by the druggiſts under 
the name of this balſam, at no very great 
price, is the true ſort : it is either the 
native juice of another kind of tree, or 
what is more probable, a compoſition of 
balſam of copaiba with diftilied oils, &c. 
Hence we meet with opobalſams very 
different from one another, or agreeing 
only in external appearance. The true 
balſam is of a pale ycllow:ſh colaur, clear 
and tranſparent, about the confittence of 
Venice turpentine ; of a ſtrong, penetrat- 
ing, agreeable, aromatic ſmell, and a 
ſlightly bitteriſh pungent taſte ; by age it 
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becomes yeilower, browner, and thicker, | 


n 4 4 

lofing by degrees, like eſſential oils, forme 
of its finer and more fubtile parts. Ty 
ſpread, when dropped into water, all over 
the ſurface, and to form a fine, thin 
rainbow-coloured cuticle, fo tenacious, 
that it may be taken up entire by the 
point of a needle, were formerly held in- 
fallible criteria of the genuine opobaliam. 
But it has been obſerved, that other hal. 
ſams, when of a certain degree of con- 
ſiſtence, exaibit theſe phænomena equally 
with the genuine. 

It is uſed in medicine to open obſtructi- 
ons of the lungs, and to heal erofions 
from acrimony, and the worſt kinds of 
ulcerations. It is alſo preſcribed in afth- 
mas, pleurifies, and whenever expectora- 
tion is necefſury, in internal bruiſes, and 
to cleanſe the urinary paſſages. + ; 

BALSAM of Totz, is of a thicker con 
ſiſtence than the foregoing, and more of 
a browniſh colour. When freſh, it has 
an exceeding pleaſant ſmell, ſomewhat re- 
ſembling that of citrons. It is the pro- 
duce of New Spain, and is faid to exſude 
in very hot weather from incifiens made 
in the bark of a ſmall tree of the fir kind, 
called tolu. This balfam is one of the 
moſt elegant and grateful ef the ſubſtan- 
ces of this claſs, and does not loſe much 
of its fragrance when by age it grows 
conſiſtent. It yields very little effential 
oil in diſtillation, but impregnates the 
diftilied water ftroagly with its flavour, 
By diffolving in this water, in a gentle 


| warmth, a proper quantity of five ſugat, 


we obtain a balſamic {yrup, greatly ſupe- 
rior ta that made in the common manner 
with a decoction of the balſam. It is 
given in corvulfions, and other diſorders 
of the hreaſl, ſometimes in the form ct 
pills, and ſometimes in electuary; but the 
beſt form of giving it is in emulſion, diſ- 
ſolved in the volk of an egg, and then 
mixed with water. 

BALSAM ef Copaila, Cophabu, Cepaify 
Campeif, Chpalywa, or Gamelo, is obtained 
from a tree of the ſame name, growing 


in the Brazils, near Rio di Janeiro. This 


balſam is of a pale yellowiſh colour, and 
thin conſiſtence. It is obſervable, that on 
mixing this juice with the watery ſpirit of 
ſal ammoniac, made by e-ckiune, 2 
frathing, or effervelcence, as it is called, 
enſues, ſtronger and of longer continv/ace 
than that produced by the tame ſpirit with 
any other natural balſam : by this mark 
we may Giftinguiſh the genuine copaiba 
from the thin reſin of the turpenting or 
fir trec, which is frequently mized with 

*; 
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or vended for it. This balſam is at preſent 
of very common ule as a medicine, 

The copaiba-tree is one of the large 
fore trees of Brazil and fome other parts 
of America. Mr. Ray calls it Arbor 
balſamifera Brazalienſis fructu  monos perms. 
The wood is of a deep red colour, and 
great hardneſs ; and hence is employed in 
ornamental mechanic works, and is ſaid 
to be uſed alſo in dying. The balfam is 
extracted by making deep inciſions in 
the trunk of the tree, in the middle of the 
ſummer heats. It is ſaid that twelve 

nds iſſoe from one tree in a few hours; 
but that after once bleeding, it never af- 
fords any more. It is more deterfive and 
more fragrant than common . turpentine ; 
palſes very quickly by urine, and greatly 
athits in cleanſing thoſe paſlages ; for 
which reaſon it is frequently given in go- 
norrhæas, and all obſtructions and ulce- 
rations of thoſe parts. 

BALSANMI of Peru is obtained from cer- 
tain trees. of Peru and Mexico, differing 
ſome what from one another in appearance, 
and ſomewhat allo in the quality of 
their juices, There are three ſorts of 
balſam of Peru: t. A pale yellowiſh, 
called white, in appearance ſomewhat re- 
ſembling the opobaifam, and like it of a 
ſtrong ſmell : this is the native juice, col- 
lected and preſerved in the tame ſtate 
"wherein it iffues from the tree. Among 
us, it is rarely or never met with. 2, A 
dry balſam, or the foregoing inſpiſſhted 
by the ſun's heat, in calabathes, or gourd- 
bells, in which it is ſometimes brought 
into Europe: this has ſomewhat of a red- 
diſh colour, and ſtill ſmells very agreea- 
bly. 3. The common or black Perovian 
balſam of the ſhops. This fort is artifi- 
cially extracted from the bark, branches, 
and leaves of the tree, by cutting them 
in pieces, and boiling them in water. 
The balſam is ſaid to ſeparate, and ariie to 
the furface, from whence it is taken off. 

It is of a thick conſiſtence, like honey ; 
of a dark black colour in the mats, but 
when ſpread thin of a clear reddith or 
y*:lowiſh brown, of an agreeable ffrong 
Imel!, fomewhat approaching to that of 
a mixture of henzoine and ſtorax, and of 
a bitreriſh pungent vale, eaſily inflamma- 
ble, not in the leaſt miſcible with water, 
nor rendered turbid or white on being agi- 
tated with that fluid. It becomes ſolu- 
ble in water, like the other ballame, by 
the mediation of yolk of eggs, or of 
ſugar; when diſſolved by the latter, it 
ſoon ſeparates from the water, whilſt the 
former keeps it much longer ſeſpended, It 
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| is of a 'heating and drying quality, and 


is trequently uted externally in the cure 
of wounds. The perfumers alſo. uſe it on 
account of its agreeable ſmell. 

Oderiferoaus BALSAMS, a fragrant 
kind ot unguents, generally of a thick 
conſiſtence, compoſed ot fome fatty, denſe 
juice, joined with ſome dittilled oils of 
various kinds. Boerhaave's method of 
preparing ' theſe balſams, is this: Melt 
an cance of fine pomatum, in à China 
velſel, over a ſmall and perfectly clear 
hre ; then gradually add a dram of w oP 
wax, haved into thin pieces: after the 
are perfectly blended together, remove the 
veſſel ſrom the fire; and when the matter 
begins to thicken in cooling, drop in, by 
flow degrees, a dram of any of the fra- 
grant efſential oils ; Keep the whole con- 
tinvally ſtirring, all the time the oil is 
dropping, in, that it may perfectly mix: 


after which, ſer the vellel in cold water, 


that the whole matter, immediately con- 


denfing by the cold, may keep in the oil 


and ſpirit, When the balfam is thorough- 
ly cold, put it immediately up in vellels 
of lead or pewter ; and, if theſe are cloſe 
covered, it will keep perfe& a great many 
years. Inſtead of pomatum and wax, the 
expreſſed oil of nutmeg my be uſed in 
this proceſs, after it has beca waſhed in 
water, till perfectly infipid, white, and in- 
odorous. Theſe balſams are prepared as 
rich perfumes, to raiſe the languid ſpirit; 
and the nobleſt and richeſt of the effen- 
tial oils ſhould therefore be uſed in them. 
The oils, principally directed by Boer- 
haays to this purpoſe, are thoſe of balm, 
calamus aromaticus, cinnamon, cedar, 
citron, cloves, jaſmin, lavender, white 
lillies, marjoram, mace, nutmegs, origa- 
num, oranges, both thoſe of China and 
Scville; roſes, rhodium, and yellow ſaun- 
ders; to which may be added, the natural 
ballams of Peru and Gilead; theſe two 
being tpontaneouſly fragrant without dii- 

tillation. Beerbaave's Chemiſtry. 
BALSAMICS, in pharmacy, ſoftening, 
reſtoring, healing, and cleanfing medi- 
cines, of gentle attenuating principles, 
very friendly to nature. Theſe medicines, 
arc not only grateful and agreeable to the 
conſtitution, but act upon the fluids, as 
well as the ſolids, of human bodies; 
diflufing their virtves through every part, 
and ſupplying the blood and humours with 
a ſ-afonnble reinforcement of ſulphureous, 
warm, and ethereal parts, inereaſing their 
inteſtine motions, and conveying vigour 
to the vital jnices. Thefe medicines may 
be ved ich great ſacceſs, both I 
a an 
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alſo of fingular ſervice in moſt diforders of 
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and externally; in all diſ-aſes of the head, 


nerves, ſpinal marrow, ſtomach and 
heart; ſuch as palſies, apoplexies, numb- 


nefs and torpor of the ſenſes, weakneſs of 


the memory, dithculty of hearing, exceſ- 
five weakneſs and faintings ; 7 are 


the ſtomach and inteſtines, and are exqui- 


fitely adapted to the old and infirm. 


BAESAMINA, Baſſamine, i botany, 


The name of a genus of plants, whoſe 
flower is of the polypeta lous 'anomal us 
Kind; and is, in fore ſpecies, four-leaved, 


and, in others, fix-leaved. © In the four- 


Jeaved flowers, the upper leaf is arched, 
and the lower hollowed, and terminated 
by a tail, and the two-fide-leaves are 
large. In the ſix-leaved flowers of this ge- 
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at the conjunction little or none is to he 

found. This water 15 ſaid to be an excel- 

lent prefervative againſt the ill coriſe- 

quence of any bruiſes ; at leaſt it is drank 
| 


as ſuch by all who come from the moun- 
tains, where ſuch accidents are unavoid. 
able. | 
BANANA-TREE, - a ſpecies of the 
muſa or plantain, growing plentifully in 
the Eait and Weſt Indies. Its leaves are 
near two yards long, and twelve inches 
wide. "The fruit is fix or ſeven inches 
long, and covered, when ripe, with a vel. 
low and tender ſkin. It grows upon a 
ſtalk, bearing only one fingle cluſter or 
bunch, which perhaps conſiſts of forty or 
fifty bananas.” When the bunch is ga- 
thered, they cut off the ſtalk, otherwiſe it 


nus, the flower leaf has no tail. would bear no more truit. The pulp of 
* FBALTIC SEA, a great gulph of the I the fruit is as ſoft as marmalade, and of a 
German ocean, between the coaſts of | very pleaſant taſte; it is ſaid to be very 
Germany, Poland, Sweden, and Den- | nouriſhing, to excite urine, and provoke 
mark. Tr forms ſeveral other gulphs, as, | to venery. * 
that f Bathn'a, Finland, Livonia, and BAND, in a general ſenſe, a ſmalh 
Dantzick, aud Rows juto the ocean throvgh |. narrow ligament, wherewith any thing is 
a rait called the Sound. Yellow amber ] bound, tied, or faſtened. 
13 fonnd here in great quantities. It is BAND of Soldiers, in military affairs, 
generally frozen three os four months in | thoſe who fight under the ſame flag or en- 
the vcar.. | fign. 
BALTIMORE, a town of Ireland, in BAND of Penſioners, a company of one 
the county of Cork, ſeated on a head- hundred and twenty gentlemen, who re- 
land, which runs fifteen miles into the | ceive yearly one hundred pounds for at- 
ſea, fiſteen miles ſouth-weſt of Rofle. | rending on his majeſty on ſolerau occa- 
Long. 9. 10. W. lat. $1716; N. lions. 0 
PAMBROE, in botauy, a plant that BANDAGE, in ſorgerv, a fillet, roller, 
multiples very much by its roct, from | ſwathe, &c. applied to any part of the 
Which ſprings a ramonvs or branchy | body. The matter of which bandages are 
«wit, aftvr he manner of the European | generally compoſed, is linen cloth; tae 
reeds : of which, 25 well as the ſogar-canc, | neceſſary conditions of which are, full, 
it is a ſpecies. The Indian bamboe is the that it be clean, partly for decency, and 
largrik kind of cane hitherto known, Ir | partly that it may not be offenſive to tie 
15 of an exra-rdinary height and bignets | wound. Secondly, that it be not quite 
when it bears its bloffom; each ſhoot or | new, but wore for ſome time, which will 
cane is ofivny at the bottom, as large as a | render it more ſoſt and ſmooth ; but it 
man's think, and decreaſes gradually to | ought not to be wore thin, becaufe that 
the top, where it bears a bloſſom or flower | would make the bandage too weak, and 
Jike our reens, in their proper ſeaſon. | ſubject to break. Thirdly, that it be 
The bambge grows in all the maritime | ſtrong, conſiſting of threads neither very 
countries in the Eaſt Indies. Its leaves | coarſe, nor very fine. Fougthly, that it 
are Ike thoſe of the other canes or reeds, | have no looſe threads, Knots, or hems, 
bet neither { long nor ſ broad at their | nor any ſeams that can be avolded; but if 
baſe, With theſe bamboes the Indians | the length of the bandage thould make 
build their houſes, and make al ſorts of |} ſeams neceſſary, they thould be as even 
furniture, in a very ingenious manner. and as few as poſhble. : 
From the time of their firſt appearance, BANDELET, ar BANDLET, 1 ar- 
til they attain their full perfection, when | chitecture, any little band, or flat mould - 
| they arc either cot down, or of themſelves | ing, as that which crowns the Doric ar- 
1 begin to dry, moſt of their tubes contain a | chitrave. x 
| cuantity cf water; with this remarkable BANDEROLL, a lilt!e flag, extended 
difference, that at full mcon they are en- | more in length than breadth, uſed to be 
tirely or very nearly full; and with the | zung out on the maſks of the vellels, &c. 
decreale of the moon, the water ebbs, till BAN 
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RANDIT TI, companies of highway- 
men common in Italy, Sicily, and i'rance; 
but ſometimes alt» died, in a more grac- 
ral ſeaſe, for roibers, pirates, out-lawed 

clons, relhanss &Cc. 

# BANIANS, a Pagan people, ſpread 
over molt parts of the Eaſt Indies ; they 
may be diſtinguithed from the Mahomc- 
dans, by their dreſs; for they do, not 
thave their heads, and have a yellow ſpat 
in their forcheads, made by the prieſt, 
Their women do not cover their faces, and 
their garments are quite open before, from 
their breatts to their navels. - They colour 
their teeth black, and think it digraceful 
to have white teeth, like dogs and mon- 
keys; they are very fond of bracelets and 
jewels, for they cover their ears, in a 
manner, all over with pearls, The chil- 
dren of both ſexes go naked till they are 
five years old, The men in thoſe parts, 
like the Jews in Europe, deal in ever 
fort of commodity, but proviſions of fleſh 
or fith, for as they cat no kind of animal 
food themſelves, they will not ſell or diſ- 
tribute it to others. They are the moi 
humble and patient people in the world. 
Whenever they quarrel, it never ariſes to 
blows. The very killing of a fly with 
them is eriminal. The horror they have 
for blood will never permit them to go to 
war; and their feeble vegetable diet, with 
the extreme heat of the ſun, which cxhales 
their ſpirits, renders their conſtitutions 
weak and effeminate, L a trac- 
table diſpoſition, and a ſmooth regular de- 
portment. They have as many different 
luperſtitions as they have trades or callings 
among them. They marry their children 
at ſeven, eight, or nine years of age, and 
the girls ſeldom or never ſtay till twelve. 
When the wedding-day arrives, the pa- 
rents fit in a hall round a fire, and cauſe 
the bridegroom and the bride to take three 
turns about it, during which the prieſt 
pronounces certain words, which ſerve for 
a nuptial benediction. The Banian wi- 
dows are not permitted to take a ſceond 
huſband, but have their hair cyt off, and 
their jewels taken away, which is the 
reaton they are jo ready to burn themiclves 
with the bodies of their dead hulbands. 
But the Mahomedans will not permit this 
to be practiſed ſo much as formerly, nor 
Can they do it at all without leave from 
the governor. Thoſe widows that cannot 
bear a fingle life, liſt among the dancers, 
and then they are free for ævery body. 
The men may mazry again mare than 
ence, and even when the fit wiſe is alive, 
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if ſhe is barren. However, the fir# bears 
the iway in the family.“ 

The Banians believe in general that 
there is but one God, creator of the uni- 
verſe, and that there are ſubordinate dei- 
ties, which are the objects of werſhip. 
Their many different idals in geld, ;filver, 
braſs, &c. have a ſtrange variety of hape, 
and it would take up a volume to deſcnbe 
them. Their pagods or temples are not 


only in towns, but upon the highways, in 


mountains and wood: where they keep. 
lamps perpetually burning, and ſome of 
them have no other ornaments but fantaſ- 
t.cal paintings on the walls. A principal 
part of their religion confifts in gut ward 
purifications, of which, bathing or wathe 
ing is the principal, They hold the tranſ- 
migration of ſouls, and affirm they pals 
into the bodies of beaſts, Thoſe that en- 
ter into the body of a cow are ſuppoſed to 
be moſt happy, and that the expiation of 
their fins will be ſooner complete, than if 
they had animated any other beaſt. 
BANISHMENT, a Kind of puniſh- 
ment, whereby the guilty perſon is obliged 
to leave the realm. 4 
+ By Magna Charta, none ſhall be out- 
lawed, or baniſhed his country, but by. 
lawful judgmeat of his peers, according to 
the law of the land, 3 Hen. III. 29. 
BANK, in commerce, a common tre- 
poſitory, where many perſons agree to 
keep their money, to be always ready at 
their call or direction: or certain ſocicties 
or communities, who take the charge of 
other people's money, either to improve it, 
or to keep it ſecure. There are banks of 
various kinds, and diflerent in the nature 
of their conſtitutions and eſtabliſhmeuts; 
ſore are inſtituted wholly on the public 
account, and put under the direction of the 
magittrates, as the famous bank of Am- 
ſterdam, where the money depoſited 
therein ſhall be always kept for the uſe of 
the proprictors, and ſhall never be let out 
for profit or advantage.” A ſecond fort of 
bank is ſuch as conſiſts of a company of 
monied men, Who being duly eſtabliſhed, 
and incorporated, by the laws of their 
country, agree to depolit a conſiderable 
fund, or joint ſtock, to be employed Tor 
the uſe of the ſociety; as lending money 
upon good ſecurity, buying and ſelling 
bullion, gold and filyer, diſcounting bills 
oi exchange, &c. A third fort is the 
banks of private men, or partn rſhips, 
who deal in the fame way as the former, 
vpon their own ſingle ſtock, or credit; 
and ſuch are the Lombard- i reet, or other 
bankers, as they are called. There are 


public 
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poblie banks eſtabliſhed in moſt of the 
trading cities of Europe, as in Venice, 
London, Paris, Amſterdam, Hamburgh, 
&c. The bank of Venice is the moſt an- 
cient. 
of the common-wealth, which enacts, 
that all payments of wholeſale merchan- 
dizc, and letters of exchange, ſhall be in 
bank notes, that all debtors ſhall be obliged 
to carry their money to the bank, and all 
creditors receive their money from the 
bank 4 fo that payments are performed by 
a ſimple transfer, from the one perſon to 
the other. In matters of retail, effective 
payments are fometimes made, which do 
not diminiſh, but rather avgment the ſtock, 
by reaſon of the liberty of withdrawing 
the money at pl-2ſure. 

* BANK of England was eſtabliſhed in 
16 | 

"BANK, in natural lyſtory, an eleva- 
tion of the ground, or bottom of the ſea, ſo 
as ſometimes to ſurmount the ſurface of the 
water. In this ſenſe, bank amounts to 
much the ſame as flat, thoal, &c. There are 
banks of ſand, and others of ſtone, called 
alſo ſhelves, or rocks. In the North-ſea 
they alſo ſpeak of hanks of ice, which are 
large pieces of that matter floating. 

' BANKS at fea, are uſually diſtin- 
gulibed by a buoy, peſt, or the like. On 
charts, ſand-banks are vſvally marked by 
Itle dots, and banks of ſtone, by croſſes. 
The colours of the buoys are alſo varied 
accordingly, ſand-banks being denoted by 
light-coloured buoys, and rocks by black 
ones. In large rivers, as the Elbe, &c. 
ſand-banks, by high tudes and inundations, 
are liable to change places; care is there- 
fore taken to ſhift the buoys from time to 
time, to ſhew the true channel of the 
river. An exact knowledge of the banks, 
their extent, and the depth of water on 
them, makes the moſt eſſential part of the 
ſcience of a pilot, and mafter-of a ſhip ; if 
the veſſel be large and draw much water, 
great attention will be neceffary to kee 
clear of the banks; on the contrary, if it 
be ſmall, the ſame banks afford a ſure aſy- 
lem, where it may brave the largeſt and 
ſtouteſt veſſels, which dare not follow it 
here. 

BANKER, one who traffics and nego- 
ciates in money ; who receives and remits 
money from place to place, by commiſſion 
from correſpondents,” or by means of bills 
or letters of exchange. On account of 
ſome liberties which bankers have taken, 
of riſking in Exchange-Ally, the pro- 
perty of thoſe who have depoſited cath with 
them, the public have not that confidence 


in them they lately had; it being cuſto- | 


It is eſlabliſhed by a folemn edict | 


| 
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mary now for merchanrs to lodge thiir 
large ſums in che bank, and only to keey 
their running caſh at bankers; 

In Italy, the trade of a banker does not 
derogate from hobility ; which is the req- 
ſor-why moſt of the younger ſons of the 
quality apply themſelves to that employ. 
ment, in order to fupport theit families, 
The monied gold{miths, in the reign of 
king Charles the Second, firſt acquired 
this name, 

BANKING; the making of banks to 
oppoſe the force of the ſca, rivers, or 
the like, to ſecure the land from being 
over-flowed, With reſpect to the water 
which is to he kept out, this is called 
banking; with 'reſpeA to the land, which 
is thereby to be defended, imbanking. 

BANKING, in afalt-work, the raifing- 
a fence againſt the ſea, whereby its wa- 
ters may be kept out, excepting ſo much 
as is neceſlary for the preparation of the 
ſalt. 

BANKRUPT, a perſon that by trad- 
ing hath gotten other perſons goods into 
his.or her hands, and concealeth him- 
ſelf from his creditors. It is not buying 
or ſelling of lands, but of perſonal things, 
that will make a perſon liable to be a 
bankrupt; nor is it huying only, but 
both. Every one that gets his livelihood 
by buying and ſelling in trade, may come 
under a ſtate of bankruptcy upon his 
failing; but adventurers in the Eaft- 
India company, members of the bank of 
England, or of the South-Sea company, 
ſhall not be adjudged bankropts, in reſpect 
of their ſtock : alſo no perſon concerned 
as receiver-general of the taxes, &c. ſhall 
be a bankrupt. If a merchant gives over 
trade, and fome years after becomes not 
ſolvent for money owed while a merchant, 


he is a bankrojt ; but if for new. debts 


continued on new ſecurity, it is otherwiſe. 

BANKRUPTCY, the failure, ab- 
ſconding, and relinquiſhing of trafic in 
a merchant, a banker, or other trader. 
See BAXKRUPT. i 

BANN, or BAN, Bannum, or Ban- 
nus, in the feudal law, a ſolemn pro- 
clamation or publication of any thing. 
Hence the cuſtom of aſking, or bans, be- 
ſore marriage. 

BANN of the Empire, an imperial 
proſcription, being a judicial puniſhment, 
wherewith ſuch as are acceſſary to dif- 
turbing the public peace, are judged un- 
worthy of the immunities and protection 
of the empire, and are out-lawed or ba- 
niſhed, &c. 

BANNER, a ſquere flag, or the prin- 
cipal ſtandard belonging to a prince. 

BANNERET, 
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BANNERET, an ancient order of , to wat and hardſhip under his own eye 


knights, or feudal lords, who poſſeſſing 
ſeveral large fees, led their vaſſals to bat- 
the under their own flag, when ſum- 
moned thereto hy the king. This order 
is certainly moſt honourable, as it never 
was conferred but upon ſome heroic action 

rformed in the field. Anciently there 
beg but two kinds of kaights, great and 
little, the firſt were called bannerets, the 
ſccond batchelors ; the firſt compoſed the 
upper, and the ſecond the middle nobi- 


lity. 

* BANOCK BURN, Battle of, June 
25, 1314, where Edward II. was defeated. 
by Robert de Brus. Edward II. having 


received intelligence that the Scots had 


made irruptions into England, where they 
burned Hexham, and ſeveral towns, and 
not only laid the country under contri- 
butions, but compelled the inhabitants to 
purchaſe a truce, on condition that they 
ſhould not for the future oppoſe the Scots 
at any time in their invaſions of Eng- 
land. The king was no ſooner apprized 


olf theſe tranſactions, than he iſſued or- 
ders to the cinque ports, and maratime 


powers to equip their fleet, and be at Ber- 
wick on the day of rendezvous. He ſent 
the earl of Pembroke, as guardian of 
Scotland, to check the progreſs of the 
enemy in the northern. countries : he 
wrote to the earl of Ulſter to raiſe the 
Irith chieftains, with their vafſals, and 
bring them to his affiſtance : he ordered 
new levies to be made in Yorkſhire, and 
other parts of the kingdom, and atſembled 
ſuch an army as England had never brought 
into the field upon any former occaſion. 
The king having kept his Eaſter at Ely, 
ſet out for York, and from thence pro- 
ceeded to Berwick, which he reached 
about the beginning of June, As the 
time drew near for the ſurrender of Stir- 
ling, he began his march immediately 
&r the relief of that fortreſs ; and entered 
Scotland at the head of one hundred 
thouſand fighting men, attended by an in- 
credible number of waggons and camp 
followers, fo as to cover the whole face of 
the country. They marched without or- 
der, as to an aſſured victory, and had al- 
ready parcelled out the lands of the van- 
qu ſhed. They were ſuffered to advance 
withovt moleſtation from Robert de Brus, 
Who had reſolved to hazard a battle; and 
for that purpoſe occupied an advatageuus 
poſt in the neighbourhood” of Stirling, 
where he did not doubt of being attacked 
by the Engliſh. His army conſiſted of 
thirty thouſand choſen men, trained vp 


and example, who were determined to 
conquer or die in defence of their king 
and nn With theſe he rook poſt on 
a piece of ground bounded on one fide 
by a moraſs, and on the other by an in- 
acceſible mountain; ſo that his flanks 
could not be attacked by the enemy's 
cavalry, A rivulet called Bannockburn 
ran in his front; and this he had ren- 
dered almoſt impaſſible, by d:gging holes 
in the bed of the channel, in which be 
fixed ſharpened ſtakes for the deſtruction 
of the Englith horſe. Large pits were 
likewiſe made between this rivulet and 
his camp, provided with the ſame inſtru- 
ments of anoyance, and artfully covered 
with turf and boughs to deceive the age 
greſſors. As the van of Edward's army 


' approached Stirling under command of the 


carls of Glouceſter and Hereford, Henry 
de Bohun, perceiving a body of Scots at 
the fide of a wood, advanced againſt them 
with his Welth followers, and was drawn 
into an ambuth by Robert de Brus, who 
ſallied in perſon upon them from 2 
thicket, and riding up to Bohun cleft 
his ſkull with a battle-axe. The Engliſh 
being reinforced by their rear, a ſharp 
diſpute enſued, in which the earl of Glou- 
ceſter was diſmounted, and the lord Clif 
ford repulſed with confiderable damages 
As freſh ſupplies of men arrived from 
both armies, in all probability this con- 
fliet would have ended in a general en- 
gagement, had not night parted the 
combatants. The ſoldiers lay upon their 
arms, and they, as well as the horſes, 
were ſo fatigued with their march, and 
the want of repoſe, thatthe moſt experienced 
officers in the army propoſed to defer the 
attack until the people ſhould be refreſhed. 
This advice was rejected by the young 
no},ility, who were eager to fignalize their 
courage; and it was reſolved to give bat- 
tle to the enemy in the morning. The 
troops were accordingly drawn up in or- 
der of battle; the wings, conſiſting of 
cavalry, being commanded by the earls 
of Glouceſter and Herefor+; and the 
king in perſon taking his ſtation in the 
centre. Robert de Brus formed his army 
into three lines, and a body of reſerve, 
which was commanded by glas and 
the lord high ſteward of Scotland. As he 
had little-confidence in his horſe, he or- 
dered the troopers to diſmonnt : he placed 
his brother Edward at the head of the 
right wing, Randolph conducted the left, 
and he himſelf commanded the main bo- 


dy, When the Englith army was on 
I i the 
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the point of charging, a diſpute aroſe 
about the poſt of honour, between the 
earls of Glouceſter and Hereford ; and 
the former, impatient of controul, ad- 
vanced immediately to the charge with 
great impetuoſity. But their career was 
toon ſtopped by the hidden pits and 
trenches, into which the horſes tumbled 
headlong, and were ſtaked in a miſerable 
manner. This unforeſcen diſaſter produced 
the utmoſt confuſion ; and the Scots tak- 
ing advantage of their diſorder, fell up- 
on them ſword in hand, with ſuch fury 
that the greateſt part of them were cut in 
pieces. The earl of Glouceſter's horſe 
being killed, he fell to the ground, where 
he was immediately trodden to death ; 
and Sir Giles de Argentain ſeeing him 
fall, ſprung forward to his reſcue : but 
that gallant officer was flain, together 
with Robert de Cliflord, Payen de Tibe- 
tot, and William Mareſchall. While 
this havock was making in the right 
wing of the cavalry, the Engliſh archers ad- 
vanced againſt the right wing of the ene- 
my, and galled them fo eſtectually with 
their arrows that they were upon the 
point of, giving ground, when Douglas 
and the Steward, making a wheel with 
their body of reſerve, fell upon the flanks 
of the Engliſh, and routed them with 
great ſlaughter. Mean while the centre, 
commanded by Edward, moved on againſt 
the main body of the Scots, and met 
with a very warm reception from Robert 
de Brus, who fought in the front of the 
line with vunequalled valour. The 
Engliſh were already diſpirited by 
the deſtruction of their wings, and the 
loſs of their braveſt officers, when the 
boys, and other followers of the Scottiſh 
camp, who viewed the battle from a 
neighbouring hill, perceiving the ſucceſs 
of Douglas and the Steward, began to 
thout atoud, and run towards the field 
for the ſake of plunder. The Engliſh, 
Nartled at their acclamations, and ſecing 
ſuch a multitude in motion, imagined 
they were ſuccours coming to reinforce 
the enemy ; and on this ſuppoſition be- 
took themſelves to flight with the utmoſt 
precipitation. Thoſe who attended the 
king hurried him off the field towards 
the caſtle of Stirling, into which, how- 
ever the governor would not give him ad- 
mittance, becauſe he was obliged by his 
capitulation to ſurrender the caſtle to the 
victor ; ſo that Edward fled to Dunbar, 
where he was cordially recerved by Pa- 
trick earl of Marche, who had been al- 
ways a faithful adherent to his family. 
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Meanwhile confuſion, rout, and conſter- 
nation, prevailed - among the Englith 
forces; and victory declared for the Scat. 
tiſh king, who improved it to the beſk 
advantage. A great number of his ene- 
mies were flain upon the pot, as well as 
in the purſuit 3 and few or none would 
have eſcaped, had not his ſoldiers been ſo 
intent upon the booty, which is ſaid to 
have amounted in value to two hundred 
thouſand pounds. The carl of Hereford, 
with John Gittard, John de Wilyngton, 
the carl of Angus, the lords Mounther- 
mer, Percy, Nevil, Scroope, Lucy, Ac- 
ton, Latimer, Segrave, Berkley, Beay- 
camp, and other barons, to the number 
of five and twenty, were taken priſoners, 
together with a great multitude of ban- 
nerets and knights. The number of the 
{lain amounted to about ſeven hundred 
lords, knights, and efquires, and twenty 
thouſand common ſoldiers. Nor was 
the victory purchaſed without bloodſhead 
on the fide of Brus, who loſt above four 
thouſand of his beſt men on the field of 
battle. Douglas was detached with four 
hundred cavalry to purſue Edward, who 
with great difficulty, reached the caſtle of 
Dunbar, in ſuch trepidation, that he made 
a vow to found a houſe in Oxford for 
four and twenty Carmelite divines, in 


t 
*aſe he ſhould ho the danger by which 


he was encompaſſed. As his purſuers ſtill 
hovered in the neighbourhood, he would 
not venture to profecate his journey by 
land ; but embarked on board of a ſmall 
veſlel, in which he was tranſported to 
Berwick, where he thought himſclf ſe- 
cure. Robert de Brus treated the priſo- 
ners with great humanity. He expreſſed 
unfeigned ſorrow for the death of Sis 
Giles de Argentein, to whoſe worth he 
was no ſtranger. The bodies of Glou- 
ceſter and lord Clifford were ſent to the 
king of England: the lord Movunther- 
mer, as the ancient friend of Brus, was 
diſmiſſed without ranſom; the flain were 
decently interred, the wounded carefully 
attended ; and the priſoners aſſured of l- 
berty as ſoon as a reaſonable cartel could 
be eſtabliſhed. Robert's moderation was 
altogether admirable, Inftead of pruſe- 
cuting this victory by marching into 
England, while the whole kingdom was 
filied with terror and conſternation, he 
propoſed reaſonable conditions of peace to 
Edward 3 and commiſſioncrs were ap- 
pointed by both princes to treat of an ac- 
accommodation. The conferences were 
opened at Durham; but the Scottiſh de- 


putics inſiſting, as a preliminary, upon 
e 
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the king's recognizing the title of Brus, 


and the independance. of the Scottith 


crown, Edward , retuted to hear upon 
ſuch terms, and the negociation proved 
ineſfectual. 

BANQUET, in the manege, that 
ſmall part of the brauch of a bridle that 
is under the cye. 

BANQUET, or BANQUETTE, in 
fottification, a. liule. fout-bank, or ele- 
vation of carth, forming a path, which 
runs along the infide of a parapet, upon 
which the muſketeers get up in order to 
diſcover the counterſcarp, or to fire upon 
the enemy in the moat, or in the coverte 


way. | of 

BAN TAM-WORK, a kind of Indian 
painting, and carving on wood, reſemb- 
ling . Japan work, only decorated with a 
great variety of gaudy colours. Bantam- 
work is of leſs value among the con- 
noifſeurs, though ſometimes preferred, by 
the unſkilful, to the true Japan-work. 
Formerly it was in more uſe and eſtcem 
than at preſent, and the -imitation of 1t 


much practiſed by our japauners. There 


are two forts of Bantan, as well as of 
Japan-work; as, in the latter, ſame 
are flat, lying even with the black, and 
others high and emboſſed: fo, in Ban- 
tam-work, ſome art flat and others in- 
cut, or carved into the wood, as we find 
in many large ſcrcens; with this dit- 
ference, that the Japan - artiſts work 
chiefly in gold and other metals, and 
thoſe of Bantam generally in colours, 
with a ſmall ſprinkling of gold here and 
there : for the flat Bantam-work is done in 
colours, mixed with gum-water, proper 
for the thing deſigned to be imitated, 

_ BAPTISM, in theology, 4 ſacrament 
whereby. a perſon is admitted into the 
Chriſtian church. Grotius imagines the 
rite of baptiſm had its original from the 
time of the deluge ; immediately after 
which he thinks it was inſtituted in me- 
mory of the world having been purged by 
water, Some learned men think it was 
added to circumciſion, ſoon after the 
Samaritan ſchiſm, as a mark of di. 
ſtinetion to the orthodox Jews, Spen- 
cer, who is fond of deriving the rites 
of the Jewith religion from the cere- 
monjes of thg Pagans, lays it down as 
a probable ſuppoſition, that the Jews re- 
ceived the baptiſm of proſelytes from the 
neighbouring nations, who were wont to 
prepare candidates for the more ſacred 
fonctions of their religion by a ſolemn ab- 
luyon ; that, by this atlinity of ſacred 
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rites, they might draw the Gentiles. to 
enbrace their religion, and the proſelytes 
un gaining of whom they were extremely 
d.ligent) might the more eaſily comply 
with the traatition from Gentiliſm to ſu- 
daiſm. It is to be obicrved, under this 
head of Jewith baptiſm, that the proſę- 
Ivte was not to be baptited, till the wound 
of circumcition was perfectly healed ; 
that then the ceremony was performed 
by plunging him into ſome large, natural, 
| receptacle of water ; and that | baptiſm 
was never after repeated in the ſame per- 
fon, or in any of his poſterity, who de- 
rived their legal purity from the baptiſm 
of their anceſtor. In the primitive Chriſ- 
tian church, the office of baptiſing was 
veſted -principally in the biſhops, and 
prieſts, or paſtors of the reſpective pa- 
riſhes : but, with the conſent of the bi- 
ſhop, it was allowed to the deacons, and, 
in caſes of neceſſity, even to laymen to 
baptize ; but, never, under any neceſſity 
whatever, was it permitted to women te 
perform this office, Nor was it enovgh, 
that baptiſm was conferred by a perſon 
called to the miniſtry, unleſs he was alſo, 
arthodox in the faith. This became mat- 
ter of great butile in the church; and 
hence aroſe the famous controverſy be- 
tween Cyprian, and Stephen biſhop of 
Rome, concerning the re-baptizing thoſe 
who had been baptiſed by heretics, Cy- 
prian aſſerting that they ought to be re- 
baptited, . and Stephen maintaining the 
contrary Opinion. 

The perſons baptiſed were either in- 
ſants, or adults. To. prove that infants 
were admitted to the ſacrament of bap=, 
tim, we need only uſe this argument; 
none were admitted to the euchariſt till 
they had received baptiſm: but in the 
primitive church, children received the 
ſacrament of the Lord's-tupper, as ap» 
pears from what Cyprian relates concern- 
ing a ſucking child, who fo violently re- 
fuſed to taſte the ſacramental wine, that 
the deacon was obliged forcibly to open 
her lips, and pour. it down her throat. 
We might add the teſtimonies. of Irepzus; 
and Cyprian; but it will be ſufficient to- 
mention the detaymination of an, African 
ſynod, held A. D. 254, at which were 
preſent ſixty- ſix biſhops, who unanimoully: 
deerred, that the baptiſm; of children was 
not to be deferred long, but that the grace, 
of God, or baptiſm, ſhould be given ts, 
all, and moſt eſpecially unto infants. As 
for the time, or ſeaſon, at which bap= 


tiſm, was e we, find 
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It to have been reſtrained to the two ſo- 
lemn feſtivals of the year; Eaſter ' and 
Whitſuntide : but it is to be obſerved, that 
theſe ſtated returns of the time of baptiim 
related only to perſons in health: in other 
caſes, ſuch as ſickgeſs, or any preſſiug ne- 
ceſſity, the time of baptiſm was regulated 
by occaſion and opportunity. 

The place of baptiſm was at firſt unli- 
mited; being ſome pond or lake, ſome 
ſpring or river, but always as near as poſ- 
Hible to the place of public worſhip. Aſter- 
wards they had their baptifter:es, or, as 
we call them, fonts, built at firſt near the 
church, then in the church-porch, and at 
Jaſt in the church itſelf. There were ma- 
ny in thoſe days who were deſirous to be 
baptiſed in the river Jordan, out of reve- 
rence tu the place where our Saviour him - 
ſclf had been baptiſed. 

The perſon to be baptiſed, if an adult, 
was firſt examined by the biſhop, or offi- 
ciating prieſt, who put ſome queſtions to 
him ; as firſt, whether he abjured thedevil 
and all his works; ſecondly, whether he 
gave a firm aſflent to all the, articles of the 
Chriſtian faith: to both which he an- 
ſwered in the affirmative. Whether the 
uſe of ſponſors was as old as the Apoſtles 
days, is uncertain: perhaps it was nat, 
ſince Juſtin Martyr, ſpeaking of the me- 
thod and form of baptiſm, ſays not a word 
of them. 

BAPTISMAL, belonging or relating 
to baptiſm ; as baptiſmal vow, fonts, pre- 
ſents, &c. 

BAPTISTS, in church hiftory, the 
name by which the anabaptiſts love to dif- 
Lingvith themſelves, 

BAPTISTERY, the place in which 
the ceremony of baptiſm was anciently 

rformed. The baptiſteries were very 
arge and capacious, becauſe the ſtated 
rimes of baptiſm returning but ſeldom, 
there were uſually great multitudes to be 
baptized at the ſame time. Anciently there 
was but one baptiſtery iy a city, and that 
at the biſhop's church. At Piſa, Bononia, 
Orvieto, Parma, and even, at Florence it- 
ſelf, they are ſaid to have but one baptiſte- 
1 and font for the whole city at this day. 

length of time, baptifteries were ſer up 
in country pariſhes, with the ſpecial al- 
Jowance however of the biſhop. _ 

BAR, in a general ſenſe, a flender 
piece of wood ar iron for keeping things 
cloſe together. * 

BAR, in courts of juſtice, an inclo- 
ſure, where the counſel are placed to plead 


cauſes, It is alfo applied to the benches 
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where the lawyers or advocates are ſeated, 
becauſe anciently there was a bar to {, 
rate the pleaders from the attorneys and 
ethers. Hence our lawyers, who are called 
to the bar, or licenſed to plead, are termed 
barriſters, 

BAR, in law, plea of a defendant which 
is ſaid to be ſuthctent to deſtroy the plains 
tiff's act ion. ; 

BAR, in heraldry, an ordinary reſem- 
bling the feſs, but much ſmaller. It dif. 
fers from the feſs only in its narrowneſs, 
The feſs is alſo confined to a ſingle place, 
whereas the bar may be placed in any part 
of the ſhield. 

BAR, in horſemanſhip, the higheſt 
part of a horſe's mouth, between the 
grinders and tuthes. | 

BAR, in mufic, a ſtroke drawn perpen · 
ET acroſs the lines of a piece of mu- 
fic, including, between every two bars, a 
certain'quantuy, or meaſure of time, which 
is different, according as the mufic is ei- 
ther triple or common. In the former 
the meaſure of three crotchets 1s included, 
in the latter four. The prin-ipal uſe of 
bars is to regulate the beating of time. 

BAR, in hydrography, a bank of ſand, 
gravel, &c. lying before the mouth of a 
| river, harbour, &c. which obſtructs the 

paſſage, and ſometimes prevents the ua- 
vigation. 2 

BAR-SHOT. See Stor. 

BARAC KS. See BarKACKS. 

BARALIPTON, among logicians, the 
firſt indirect mode of the firit figure of 
ſyllogiſm. 

BARBACAN, or Baus TcAN, the 
outer wall, or exterior defence of a city or 
fortreſs. 

BARBACAN is alſo a fort at the en- 
trance of a bridge, or in the out- let of a 
city, having a double wall with towers. 
It alſo denotes an aperture made in the 
walls of a fortreſs, to fire through upon 
the enemy. 

BARBACAN, in architecture, a canal 
or opening left in the wall, to give room for 
the water to run in and out, when build- 
ings are erefed in places liable to be over 

flowed, &c. 

* BARBADOES, an iſland, the eaſter- 
moſt of the windward iflands of North 
America. It is thirty-two miles in length, 
and twenty-two in breadth, The air is 
very hot, and would be much more fo, 
were it not forthe trade-wind, which con- 
ſtantly blows from the eaſt, except there 
chance to be a hurricane in July and Au- 


gult ; but this hey are not much ſubject 
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to. It is 2 plain country, and the land | 
was very fert le, but it is no wonger that 
length of ume thould begin to wear it out 
for want of manure. The fields are al- 
ways greets The land produces ſugars, 
indigo, cotton -Woo!, ginger, and rum. 
Their fruits are oranges, ananas, or pine 
apples, citrons, limes, guavas, plantains, 
xc. It alſo produces a Kind of petrol æum 
called Barbadees tar, which rifes out of 
the earth, and is of great uſe in medicine. 
Barbadoes has about twenty thouſand 
white inhabitants, and one hundred thou- 
ſand negroes. They receive moſt of their 
corn, cattle, fleſh, and falt-d fiſh, from 
the northern colonies, and their clothes and 
furniture from England. There are but 
few trees in this ifland. The capital is 
Bridge- Town. ; 
BARBARA, in logic, is a name given 
by the {choulmen to the firlt mode ot the 
ficlt figure of ſyllogyſins. | 
BARBARISM, m grammar, an of- 
fence againſt the purity of ſtyle or lan- 
guage ; or a coarſe expreſſion, not uſed by 
polite authors. 
*BARBARY, a latge country of A- 
frica, bounded on the eaſt by Egypt, on 
the welt by the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
ſouth by Mount Alas, and the Deſert of 
Barca, and on the north by the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, It is about two thouſand 
miles long, and ſeven hundred and twenty 
broad, in ſome parts. It is ſituated be- 
tween ſeven and forty- four degrees of lon- 
gitude, and twenty-five and thirty-ſeven 
degrees of latitude. This country, is the 
fineſt in the nort part of Africa, for the 
foil is fertile, and produe's all the fruits 
which grow in Spain, Italy, and the 
ſouth of France. It alſo produces a great 
quantity of dates, Indian corn, and cot- 
ton. The ſheephave large tails, generally 
weighing twenty-five pounds each. Their 
hortes, called Barbs; are greatly admired 
for their beauty and ſtrength. They have 
a great number of camels, and fome ele- 
phants ; alſo lions, leopards, tygers, pan- 
thers, buffaloes, and monkies. They ex- 
port barbs, cotton, and linen cloth, corn, 
dried fruit, figs, raiſins, dates, Turky 
and Morocco leather, and coral, - The 
principal rivers are the Ghir, the Zia, and 
the Dras. The chief mountains are the 
Atlas, which gives its name to the Atlan- 
tic or Weſtern Ocean, and ryns parallel 
to the coaſt at ſome diſtance, the whole 
length of Barbary. Barbary is divided 
into ſour ſtates, Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, 
and Tripoli, which lie along the Medi- 
terrancan Sea, and the Ocean, from welt | 
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to eaſt. The original inhabitants of Bar- 


bary are the Moors, who dwell chietty - 


in Morocco and about Mount Atlas. In 
the fert century after Mahommed, the 
Arabs over-ran all Barbary, and how in- 
habit the,piains. Another fort; of inha- 
bitauts are the Turks, who, in the fix- 
teenth century, made themſe lves maſters 
of the coaſts and towns of Algiers, Tu- 
nis, and Tripoli, The languages ſpoken 
here are the Moorith ; the Arabic: ſpoken 
by the Arabs ; the Turkiſh by the Turks; 
the Gemic, or Lingua Franca, is ſpoken 
on the coaſts, Morocco has princes of 
its own, of the race of Mahommed; 
hence they are called ſharif, or noble, and 
they prefix the title of muley to their 
naine : we call them emperors. Algiers 
is governed by a prince called the dey, 
under whom each of the provinces: is 
governed by a bey, which is the title of 
the fovereigns of Tripoli and Tunis. 
Thefe laſt three may be ſaid to be re- 
publics of ſoldiers, under the government 
of the Turks. 

* BARBARY (the deſart of) is 


bounded on the north by Barbary, on the 


eaſt by part of Egypt and Nubia, on the 


* 


ſauth by. Negroland and Guinea, and on 


the welt by the Weſtern Ocean. It is 
ſeated between thirty minutes, and forty- 
hive degrees thirty minutes of longitude, 
and between fifteen and twenty-ſeven de- 
grees of latitude ; it is two thouſand five 
hundred and twenty miles long from weſt 
to eaſt, and ſeven hundred and twenty 
broad from north to fouth in ſome parts. 
This deſart is barren, ſandy, and hot, but 
agrees well enough with the natives,'though 
the caravans are often reduced to great ex- 
tremities in croſing this country to and 
from Negroland, There are few rivers or 
mountains of note; the moſt remarkable 
are the mountains along the ſca-coaſt, and 
the river St. Antony, which falls into the 
ocean to the ſouth of cape Blanco. The 
country is divided into five parts, on ac- 
count of the different tribes that inbalyt it, 
Sanhaga, Swenziga, Twarga, Lanfptun, 
Berdoa, and Levata, he one after another 
from weſt to eaſt. The people have no 
rule nor legal form of government; their 
dr-\$ is a piece of coarſe cloth, which covers 
a ſmall part of their bodies; they have a 
ſmall turban of black cloth on their heads, 
and their principal men wear a ſhort gown 
of blue cotton, which reaches down to their 
knees, with wide” fleeves; they ride on 


dromedaries or camels, between the two 


bofles, or between the boſs and rhe neck; 


they uſe no {lugrups nor ſpurs, but .prick 


the 


which may be diſcovered by drawing it 
and waſhing the part with brandy, or ſalt 


Fernandes. 


inſomuch that an hundred coaches may be 
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the beaſt with a goad; the dromedaries 
uſed for riding have the griſtles of their 
noſes bored, through which they run a 
leathern firap, and uſe it inſtead of a bri- 
dle. Inftead of beds, they have mats 
made of reeds and canes ; and their tents 
-are of cloth made with camel's-hair, or 
fibres of the date-tree ; they have no bread, 
nor any kind of grain, but are nouriſhed 
chiefly with camel's-milk in the morning; 
and at night they cat fleſh, when they 
can get it boiled in milk ; they have no 
plates, trenchers, knives, nor forks, but 
take a piece in their hand, and eat it like 
a piece of bread ; they cat the broth in the 
hollow of their hands inſtead of ſpoons ; 
while they have milk, they can ſhift with- 
out water, which they, ſometimes do for 
ſeveral weeks together, whea water is 
hard to come at; the camels alſo live 
without water, when they have no grafs 
to feed on. The men ſpend there whole 
time in hunting and robbing, and ſtay 
but a few days in a phate, that is, while 
the graſs laſts. | 

BARBE, a name uſually given to a 
"Barbary horſe. 
*  BARBE, in the military art, a term 
applied to the firing of cannon." To fire 
in barbe is to fire over the parapet, inſtead 
of firing through the embraſures. The 
.parapet muſt not be above three tcet and 
a halt high, otherwiſe it will be unpoſhble 
to fire in this manner, 

BARBE, among our anceftors, the ar- 
mour of a knight's horſe. | | 

BARBEL, Barbus; a river filh, fo 
called from its having a barb or beard un- 
der its note, 

RARBERY, in botany; ſce BARS EK RIS. 

BARBLES, or BARBS, in farnery, 


ſmall excreſences under the tongue, and 
afide, and cured by cutting them cloſe off, 


and water. 

BARCALAO, a ſpecies of cod caught 
in ſeveral parts of the South-fea, parti» 
cularly on the coaſt of the iſland of Juan 


* BARCELONA, a-city- of Spain, 
and the capital of Catalonia, It is ſur- 
rounded with a good brick-wall, round 


which is another, with fourteen baſtions, | 
horn-works, ramparts, and ditches';; the 


ramparts are high, broad, and ſpacious, 


ſeen eyery evening driving thereon for 
leaſure. It is the reſidence of a viceroy, 


AN 


bandſome buildings. The remarkable 
buildings are the cathedral, which i, 
large and handſome, and adorned with tus 
high towers, the church of the Virgin 
Mary, the palace of the biſhop, that of 
the inquiſition, and ſeveral religiou 
houſes ; add to theſe the palace of the 
vicerey; the arſenal, which contains 
arms for a thouſand men ; the exchange 
where the merchants, meet-; the terſanz 
where they build the gallies ; the palace 
where the nobility of the country meet 
called La Caſa de la Deputation. There 
are ſeveral fine ſquares, particularly that 
of St. Michael, into which all the great 
treets run. The port is wide, ſpacious, 
deep, and ſafe, defended on the one fide 
by a great mole, and on the other thel. 
tered from the weſt wind by two moun« 
tains, that advance into the ſea, and form 
a kind of promontory ; the mole is ſeven 
hundred and fifty paces long, with a quay, 
at the end of which is a light-houſe, and 
a ſmall fort. 

Barcelona is a place of great trade, on 

account of the conveniency of us har- 
bour. The inhabitants are diligent, and 
equally fit for labour and trade ; they are 
alſo very civil ro ſtrangers. The women 
are well thaped, and as handſome as any 
in Spain. 
Barcelona is three hundred miles eaſt 
from Madrid, one hundred and forty eaſt 
of Saragoſla, one hundred and eight 
north-eaſt of Valencia. Long. 25. E. 
Lat. 41. 26. N. | 

BARD, a poet among the ancient 
Gauls and Britons, wha tang the praiſes 


of heroes, to recommend virtue, and com- 


poſe the diſſentions among mankind. 


| They had their name from their office of 


chauting hymns, which were accompanied 
with, muſical inſtruments, and confidered 
as the dictates of their gods; fo that it is 
no wonder. they were held in the hight 
eſteem, 

BARDANA Majer, burdock or clat- 
bur, in botany, a biennial plant, common 
by road fides, ſufficiently known by its 
ſcaly heads or burs. Theſe roots are re- 
commended. as mild diuretics, diaphore- 
tics, and ſweeteners, in ſcorbutic, rheu- 
matic, gouty, and venereal diforders ; 
and are ſuppſed to be of fimilar or fupe- 
rior virtue to china-root and ſarſaparilla, 
to which, in. their ſenſible qualities, they 
have , a conſiderable reſemblance. They 
are uſed ghietly, and to the beſt advantage, 
in the form of a decottion : two ounces 
of the dried root are boiled in three pins 


15 a biſhop's ſee, has a fine univerſity, a 
mint, à good port, and is adorned with | 


af wager, till one pint is waſted, and 4 
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iat or more of the ſtrained liquor taken 
warm every day. The expreſſed juice of 
the leaves has been ſometimes given to 
the quantity of a quater of a pint or more, 
in the ſame intentions. — _ ; 

The ſeeds alſo have been given, in doſes 
of a dram, as a diuretic, and as an ape- 
rient in diſorders of the breaſt, 

BARGAIN, in commerce, a contract 
or agreement in buying and felling, Bar- 
gain and ſale in law, a contract made of 
manors, lands, and other things, trans- 
ferring the property thereof for a conſi- 
deration 1n money. 

BARGE, a kind of boat of ſtate, fur- 
niſhed with elegant apartments, canopies 
and cuſhions, equipped with a band of 
rowers, and adorned with flags and ſtrea- 
mers: they are generally uſed for pro- 
ceſſions on the water, by noblemen, oth- 
«ers of tate, or magiſtrates of great cities: 
of this ſort we may reaſonably ſuppoſe the 
famous galley of Cleopatra. There are 
likewiſe others of a ſmaller kind for ad- 
mirals and captains of the royal navy, 
calculated to be eafily hoiſted into and 
out of the ſhips to which they belong, 
Barges are alſo flat-bottomed veſſels of 
burthen for lading and diſcharging ſhips, 
and removing their cargoes in a habour. 
See LicuTER, KEEL. | 

BARGE-COUPLES, in architecture, 
a beam mortiſed into another, to ſtrengthen 
the building, 

BARILLA, a ſpecies of pot-aſh, ſome- 
times called ſoda, and prepared in Spain 
from a plant called kali. See KALt. 

BARKING of Trees, in agriculture, the 
taking away part of the earth about the 
roots, that the rain and ſnow water, dur- 
ing the winter, may penetrate further in- 
to them, This operation 1s generally 
performed in the autumn. 

BARK, Cortex, the exterior part of 
trees. The bark of the oak has been long 
uſed in tanning leather, and thought eſ- 
ſential to that operation ; but a different 
ſubſtance has been lately diſcovered, which 

anſwers the purpoſe full as well, and may 
be procured at a much cheaper rate ; we 
mean oak ſaw-duſt, or the chips of oak 
reduced to powder. This valuable ſecret 
was lately purchaſed by the fociety for 
the encouragement of arts, &c. See TAx- 
NING, 

os BARK. See QuixquitA. 

ARK, in naval affairs, a general 

name given to ſmall ſhips : alſo a thip of 
three maſts, without any mizen-top maſt ; 
likewiſe a name to diſtinguiſh a veſſel 
with a broad ern, Ghovt any figure on 
the prow or lern. 
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BARKING of Trees, the peeling of 
the rind or bark. | 

It is neceſſary, in our climate, to per- 
form this operation in the month of May; 


; becauſe, at that ſeaſon only, the bark 


is, by the great quantity of ſap, ſepa- 
rated from the wood. 

BARLEY, Hordeum, a gramineous, 
framentaccous plant, whoſe ſceds are co- 
vered with a huſk growing in a ſpike, 
and the grains bearded. 

Cultivation of BARLEY. Some per- 


ſons fow barley upon land where wheat 


grew the former year; but, when this is 
practiſed, the ground ſhould be ploughed 
the beginning of October, in a dry time, 
laying it in ſmall ridges, that the froſt 
may mellow it the better; and this will 
improve the land greatly : then, in 
March, the ground is ploughed again, 
and laid even, where it is not very wet; 
but in ſtrong wet lands the ground ſhould 
be laid round, and the forrows made deep 
to receive the wet. When this is finith- 
ed, the ſeed ſhould be fown with a broad 
caſt, at two fowings ; the firſt being har- 
rowed in once, the ſecond ſhould be har- 
rowed until the ſeed is buried. The 
common allowance of ſced is four buſhels 
to an acre. 

Farmers in general ſow too much grain 
of all ſorts on their land; not conſider- 
ing that, if the roots of corn ſtand very 
clole together, there will not be room for 
them to put out many ſtems ; fo that 
frequently there 1s not more than two or 
three ſtalks to a root; whereas, if the 
roots were farther diſtant, there might be 
ten, twelve, or more. We have counted 
upwards of ſeventy ſtalks of barley from 
one root, which was tranſplanted in a 
garden, where the ground was Iight but 
not rich: and are ſatisfied, by ſeveral 
experiments, that, where barley is ſown 
early upou light ground, it ſhould not be 
too thick; for, it it is rolled two or three 
times before it ſtalks, the roots, by being 
prefied, will thoot out a great number 
of ftalks ; and it will not be ſo liable to 
lodge with wet, as the barley which is 
ſown thick; ſo muſt conſequently be 
drawn up much taller, and have weaker 
ſtalks. When the barley is ſown, the 
ground ſhould be rolled after the firſt 
ſhower of rain, to hreak the clods, and 
lay the earth ſmooth, which will render 
it better to mow, and cauſe the earth to 
lie cloſer to the roots of the corn, whick 
will be of great ſervice to it in dry wea- 
ther. Where barley is ſown upon new 
broken up-land, it is uſual to plough up 
the land in March and let it lie fallove 

yard 
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until June; at which time it is plovghed | 


again, and ſown with turnips, whick are 
eaten by ſheep in winter; by whoſe 
dung the land 1s greatly improved ; and 
then in March following the ground is 
ploughed again, and ſown with barley as 
before. 

Many people ſow clever with their 
barley ; and ſome have ſown the lucern 
with barley ; but neither of theſe me- 
thods is to be commended ; for, where 
there is a good crop of barley, the clover 
or lucern mutt be ſo weak as not to pay 
for ſtanding» The time for cutting of 
barley is when the red colour -of the 
ears 15 off, and the ſtraw turns yellow, 
and the cars begin to hang down. In 
the north of England they reap their bar- 
ley, and make it up in ſheaves; b 
which method they do not loſe near 2 
much corn; and it is alfa more hand 
to ſtack : but this method cannot ſo well 
be practiſed where there are many weeds 
amongſt the corn, which is too frequently 
the caſe in the rich lands near London; 
therefore, when this is the caſe, the bar- 
ley muſt lie on the ſwarth till all the 
_ weeds are dead: but, as it is apt to 

ſprout in wet weather, it muſt be ſhook 
up, and turned every fair day, after rain, 
to prevent it. When it is carried, it 
ſhould be thoroughly dry ; otherwiſe, if 
it be ſtacked wet, it will turn muſty ; or 
if too green, it is ſubject to burn in the 
mow. The cotnmon produce of barley 
is two and an half, or three quarters, 
on an acre; but ſometimes there have 
been known four quarters on an acre. 

BARLEY-CORN, the leaſt long- 
meaſure known in England, equal to one 
third of an inch. 

BARNICLE, or ſoland gooſe, in na- 
tural hiſtory, a ſpecies of gooſe with a 
black bezk, which is much ſhorter than 
that of the common gooſe. It is common 
in the north of Scotland. 

BARNICLE, a ſpecies of ſhell-fiſh, 
often found ſticking to the bottoms of ſhips, 
rocks, cc. 

BARNICLES, among farriers, an in- 
ſtrument compoſed of two branches. It 
is put up er the noſe of a horſe, when he 


will not otizerwiſe ſtand quiet to be ſhod, 


blooded, or dreſſed. 

* BARNSTAPLE, a corporation and 
ſea port-town, in Devonſhire, with a mar- 
ket on Friday. It is governed by a mayor, 
a recorder, twelve aldermen, and twelve 
burgeſſes, and ſends two members to par- 
liament. It is a neat populons town, and 
is feated on the river Taw, between hills, 
in the form of a ſemi-circle. On the 


N 


ſouth fide there is a handſome None hd 

of ſeventeen arches, and on the — 
the ruins of a caftie. It js thirty-gine 
miles north of Exeter, and an hundred od 
ninety -four weſt of London. The living 
is a diſcharged vicarage of forty-ſeyen 
pounds a year. Long. 4.5. W. Lat. 51.1 5: N. 

BAROCO, in logic, the fourth mode 
of the ſecond figure of ſyllogiſms. 

A ſyllogiſm in baroco has the firſt pro- 
poſit ion univerſal and aftitmative : but the 
ſecond and third, particular and negative; 
while the middle term is the predicate in 
the two firſt propoſitions. 

BAROMETER, an inſtrument to mea- 
ſure the weight of the atmoſphere, and the 
variations that happen therein, in order to 
indicate the changes of the weather, 

As the air is an heterogeneous fluid, it 
will vary in its weight as its component 
parts are different; and alſo according to 
ts different altitudes. Few bodies are 
lighter than water, which is alſo very 
eahly rarified into vapour. Hence it fol. 
lows, that when the air is filled with aque- 
ous particles it will be lighteſt, as we ge- 
nerally find it is in moiſt rainy weather; 
and alſo that it will be of:ener in this than 
in a heavier ſtate. Some inſtrument there- 
fore 15 neceſſary to indicate theſe changes, 
and thew the weight of the air at all ſea- 
ſons; and may be made in the following 


manner: 


A glaſs tube, hermetically ſealed at one 
end, is to be filled with quickfilyer, well 
defecated and purged of its air. The fin- 
ger being then placed on the open end, in 
immediate contract with the mercury, ſo 
as not to admit the leaſt particle of air, the 
tube is inverted and carefully immerſed, 
with the finger on the open end, into a 
baſon of the ſame prepared mercury; 
then, upon removing the finger, the mer- 
cury in the baſon will join that in the 
tube; and the column of mercury in the 
latter will immediately ſubſide to a certain 
pitch, or altitude, provided the tube be 
above thirty-one inches long. 

Let A B (plate IX. Fg. 1.) be fuch a 
tube, thirty-four inches in length, and a 
quarter of an inch in diameter, hermet!- 
cally ſealed at A, and open at B; let CD 
be the baſon of mercury, into which the 
tube is immerſed in an 1nverted poſition; 
E F, the ſurface of the mercury in the 
baſon, add G H, that in the tube. Now 
it is very eaſy to conceive that if this 
whole apparatus were in vacuo, all the 
mercury in the tube would, as ſoon as in- 
verted and the finger gaken away, deſcend 
into the baſon; bes it muſt, as being 


a heavy body, deſcend towards the 25 
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„che earth, till it meets with ſuch an 
oll acle as the baſon to obſtruct its motion, 
and ſupport it. But fiace the mercury 
docs not totally ſubſide when this is doue 
in the open air, it follows that the column 
remaining in the tube muſt be ſuſpended 
by the gravity of the air prefling on the 
ſurface of the mercury in the baſon. And 
fiace the mercury in the =_ is in . 
brio with that in the tube, it 1s 

that the weight of the mercury ap” the 
tube, and the weight of the ait upon 
every circular area of the. ſurface of the 
mercury in the baſon, equal to theorifice, 
of the tube, muſt be equal: conſequently; 
the weight of the column of mercury, in 
the tube, is equal to the weight of a co- 
lumn of air of the ſame baſe, and whoſe, 
altitude is equal to that of the atmoſphere 3 
_ conſequently this column of mercury will 
always thew the gravity of the air, by its | 
riſc and fali in the tube, and indicate the 
various changes that happen in the atmol- 
phere. 1. 
Since this ſuſpended column of mer- 
cury exaetly indicates the gravity of the 
air at all times, philoſphers have watched 
its various ſtations with the greateſt arten- 
tion, in order to diſcuyerthg two extremes 
of the air's gravity, by obſerving the leaſt 
and greateſt altitude of this mercurial 
column, which long experience has at laſt 
ſhewn to be nearly 28 and 31 inches; the 
mercury very rarcly falling below the for- 
mer, or riſing above the latter: whence 
29 inches and a half is fixed upon as the 
mean altitude, expreſſiug the mean gravity 
of the air, and may therefore be repreſent- 
ed by BI; let the greateſt altitude be BI, 
and the leaſt BK; then will HI, the 
liſt ance between them, be what is called 
the ſcale of variation, 

Tais ſale or diſtance being three inches 
in the perpendicular tube; and it being 
known that fluids will always have the 
flame altitude in a tube of any form or 
inclination ; various artiſts have contrived 
various methods to increaſe the motion of 
the mercury, by making it move over a 
large ſpace ; and thus habe invented ſeveral 
different ſorts of baromerers. 

That which is next the upriglſt one, is 
moſt eſteemed, is called the diagonal baro- 
meter, and is repreſented in fig. 2. where 
ABC is a tube hermetically ſealed at C, 
and immerſed in a baſon of mercury at 
A. This tube 1s perpendicular 'as from A 
to B, where the ſcale of variation begins; 
but is there beat into the form BC, mak- 
ing an acute angle FBC. This part BC 
extends to the b'gheſt limit in the ſcale 
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of the bare DF, } 
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of variation, viz. IC; and conſequently 
while the mercury riſes from K to I, in 
the common barometer, it will move in 
this form B to C, enlarging the ſcale of 
variation in the proportion of BC to FB; 
that is, of the diagonal to the eaſt ſide of 
a parallelogram. 

But neter is attended with one 
great inconvenience, which leiſens its uti- 
ty. Quickfilver being a very heavy 
body, and ſypported on the part B C, form- 
ing an inclined plane, it muſt have a 
very confiderable degree of friction, which 
will be increaied in proportion as the part 


BC. is more oblique : and conſequently 


the very ſmall and nice variation of the 
air's.preſſure-cannot be ſo accurately indi- 
cated in this, as in the common form, It 
alſo very 0 
tion of the part BC, that the quickblver 
divides intq ſeveral parts, and thence fre- 
zently requires the trouble of re-filling 
the — This barometer was invented by 
Six Samuel Morcland. _ 
M. Caſſigi invented anather kind of ba- 


rometer, in order to enlarge the ſcale of 
vanation ; an invention which was after- 


wards compleated by M. John Bernoylli, 
It conſiſts of a tube AC DF, (. 3.) 


hermetically ſealed at A, and bent to a2 


right angle at D; whence it has acquired 
the name of the horizontal rectangular 
barometer. _ The, mercury ftands in both 
the legs from E to B; the ſcale of varia- 
tion from A to C is. made in a larger part; 
and it is evident, that in moving three 
inches ſrom A to C, it will move through 
ſo many times three inches in the ſmall 
leg DF, as the bore of DF is lefs than 
the bore of AC; whence the motion of 
the mercury at E muſt be extremely ſenſi- 
ble. But the inconvenience here too 15, 
that the mercury is very apt to break off 
in the leg E, and alfo to run out at the 
end E. Here is alfo a great degree of 
friction, and at the ſame time the attrac- 


tion of coheſion will, from the ſmallneſs . 


mpede the free motion - 


of the mercury, * 
The pendant barometer 15 made in ano- 
ther form, confilling of a ſingle tube ſuſ - 
pended by a firing faſtened to the end A 
(Ie. 4.) This tube is of a conical or 
tapering form, the end A being a little 
lefs than that at B, It is hermetically 
ſealed at A, and filled with mercury : 
then will the mercury fink to its common 
ſtation, and admit a length of altitude 
C D, the ſame with that in the common 
barameters. But from the conical bore 
of the tube, the mercury will deſcend as 
K * 1 


n happens, ſtom the inclina- 
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the air grows lighter, till it reaches its 


loweſt altitude, when the mercury will 
ſt and from the loweſt part of the tube B 
to E; ſo that B E will equal 2% inches: 
conſequently the mercury will, in ſuch a 
tube move from A to E, or 32 inches if 
the tube be five feet, or 60 inches long; 
and therefore the ſcale A E is here above 
ten times greater than in the common ba- 
rometer: but the fault of this barometer 
is; that the tube bem 
bore, the attraction of cohefion will be 
very confiderable, and prove an impedi- 
ment to that freedom of motion, neceſſa- 
ry to ſhew a very {mall variation in the 
air's' weight,” inn, 

The wheel barometer, ſo called from its 
Rracture, is eaſiſy undetſtod from the 
figure, where ACDG plate” IX. fe 6.) 
repreſents the quickfilver in a -glafs tube, 
having a large round head, or. baſs at top, 
and turded up at the bottom F. Upon the 
ſurface of the mereury in the bent leg, 
there. is placed an iron ball G with a ſtring 
going over a pulley C D, and balanced by 
another weight-H, ſaſpended freely in the 
air, As the ſurface of the mercury at 
A is very large, and that ar G very 
ſmall, the motion of the quickſilver, and 


c9nſequently of the ball G, will at the 


bottom be very confiderable ; but as the 
weight G mpves up and down, 1: turns the 
pulley CD, and that a hand or index K L, 
pointing to the diviſions of a large gra- 
dnared circle MNOP; by which means 
the minuteſt variations of the air are 
plainly indicated, provided the inftrument 
be fo accurately made that the friction of 
the ſeyeral parts be inconfiderable. This 
15 the inventiva of Dr. Hooke. 

Mr. Rowning invented a kind of com- 
pbund baromerer, conſiſting of mercury 
and water. ABC (plate IX. fp. 5.) is a 
compound tube hermetically ſealed at A, 
and open at C, empry from A to D, filled 
wirh mercury from thence to B, and. from 
thence to E with water. Let GBH be a 
horizontal line, then it is plain from the 
nature of the ſyphon, that all the com- 
pound fluid contained in the part from H 
16 G, will be always in equilibrio with it- 
ſelf, be the weight of the air what it will, 
becauſe the preſſure at Hand G muſt be 
equal : Whence it is evident, that the 
column of mercury D H, is in equilibrio 
with the column of water GE, and a co- 
lumn of air of the ſame baſe conjointly, 
and will therefore vary with the ſum of 
the variations of each of theſe. The great 
property of this barometer is, that the 
{cale of variation may be increaſed ad in- 


of a very ſmall 
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finitum. But not withſtanding this pra- 
perty, it will afford the theoriſt more 
plea ure than the practical artiſt. 

We have already: hinted that the common 
barometer 15 the beſt ĩinſlrument yet known 
for meaſuring the gravity of the air: 
but, in order to its doing this to the great - 
eſt perfection, the following particulars 
are necef{ary to be obſerved. 1. The tube 
muſt be at leaſt one quarter of an inch iu 
wrameter ; one third of an inch is a very 
proper ſize. 2. The tube ough* to be new, 
clean, and dry within when filled; and in 
order to this it ſhould be hermetically ſealed 
at both ends, when made at the glaſs- 
houſe, one end of which may be cut of 
with 7fite, when you intend to uſe it. 3. 
The diameter of the ciſtern that holds the 
mercury, in which the open end of the 
tube is immerſed, ſhould be as large as 
conveniently may be, that the mercury 
therein may have 'ncarly at all times the 
ſame degree of altitude, otherwiſe the in- 
dex will not be true, 4. The mercury 
muſt be very pure, and free from any mix- 
ture of tin, lead, or other metal. 5. It 
voght to be purged entirely from air, as 
it may be by boiling, and filling the tube 
withi , while nearly boiling hot. 6. The 
tube muſt be heated before it is filled, to 
prevent its breaking with the boiling mer- 
cury. 7. It ſhould be rubbed very hard, 
to excite the electric virtue, which will ex- 
pel the particles of the air from the inter- 
nal ſurface. 8. There ought to be a 
nonius, or verner; applied to the index 
of the graduated plate, for meaſuring more 
accurately the riſe and fall of thg, mer- 
cury. 

As the principal uſe of the barometer is 
to eſtimate the gravity of the air at differ- 
ent times, in order to foreſee the alterati- 
ons of the weather, it will be proper here 
to add the following particulars relating to 
the riſe and fall of the mercury, as they 
are the reſult of careful and repeated obſfer- 
vations. ; 

1. The riſing of the 8 pre ſages 
in general fair weather, and its falling the 
contrary. 2. In very hot weather, the 
falling of the mercury indicates thunder. 
3. In winter the riſing preſages froſt ; but 
in a continual froſt, it indicates ſnow. Fa 
When fou! weather happens immediately 
after the falling of the gage little o 
it is to be expected; and ſo on the contra- 
ry of fair weather. 5. But when the mer- 
cury continues to riſe for ſome time before 
the foul weather is over, a continuance of 
fair may be expected to follow. 6. In fait 
weather, when the mercury continues 


to 
fal 
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fall before the rains come on, it preſageꝭ a | 

great deal of wer, and probably high 
winds. 7. The unfeitied mation of the 
mercury denotes unceitain and changeable 
weather. 

From theſe obſervations, it appears, that 
it is not ſo much the height of the mer- 
cury in the tube that indicates the weather, | 
as the mot iou of it up and down; in order 
therefore to kaow whether the mercury be 
aJui'ly riſing or talling, the nene 
obſervations may be of uſe, 1. If the 
ſurface of the mercury be 8 it is a 
bg that the mercury is then rifing. 2. If 
the turſace be concave, that it is finking. 
3. If the ſurface be plain, or rather a 
üüttle convex, the mercury 15 ſtationary. 
4. If the tube be ſmall, ihake the tube, 
and if the air be growing heavier, the 
mercury will rife abaut halt the tenth of 
an inch; if it be growing lighter, it will 
fink as much. 

BARON, the next degree of nobility 
below a viſceunt and above a baronet. 

BARONS of the Exchequer, the four 
- judges to whom the adminiſtration of 
juſtice is committed, in matters relating to 
the revenus of the crown. 

BARONS of the Cinque Ports, members 
of the houſe of commons ſent by the Cin- 
que pe ports. 

BARON AND FEME, a term in 
law to ſignify the huſband in relation to 
his wife, who is called feme. They are 
confidered only as one perſon, fo chat a 
huſband cannot be witnefs for or againſt 
his wife, nor the wile for or againſt her 
huſband, except in cafes of high treaſon. 

BARON AND FEME, in heraldry, 
is when the coats of arms of a perſon and 
his wife are borne per pale in the ſame 
eſcutcheon, the man's being always on 
the dexter, and the woman's ou the fini- 
ſter ſid :: but if the woman be an heireſs, 
her coat muſt be borne by the hutband on 
an efcutcheon of pretence. 

BARONET, a degree of honour, next 
to a baron, c exted by king James I. in 
order to ſettle a plantation in Ultter, for 
which purpoſe each was to maintain thirty 
ſoldiers in Ireland for three years after the 
rate of cight-peace ſterling per day to 
each ſoldier. 

This honour is hereditary, and they 
have the precedence of all knights, ex- 
cept thoſe of the garter, bath bannerents, 
and privy counſellors. 

BARONY, the hanour and territory 
which gives title toa baron. 


BARRACKS, cr BAR ACKS, places 


erected for foldiers to jodge in, IP | 
in garriſons, 


| battle. 
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BARRATRL, in the matine iccp- 
tation, a defrauding the owners by the, 


matter of the thip. x 
BARREL, in commerce, a round veſ- 
fel, in the "te bb of a ſcall tun, uſed for 
holding feveral forts of merchagdize. 
BARREL, a liquid meaſure, and is ot 
three Kinds, wine, beer, and ale. The 
hrſt contains thirty-one gallons and a 
half ; the ſecond thirtw-bx gallons ; and 
the third thirty-two gallons. : 
BARREL, a certaia weight of i 
veral merchandizes, which not only dig 
ters in ditferent commadities; - but- alſo in 
different places. A barrel of Effex butter 
weighs one hundred and fix pounds; 
and a barrel of Suffolk butter two humw-' 
dred and fifiy-fix pounds. The barrel of 
herrings ſhould cuntain chirty- two gallons 
wine-meaſure, and will hold about a 
thouſand herrings. The barrel of falman- 
ought to contain thirty-two gallons. The 
barrel of vels the ſame. The barrel oi 
loap muſt weigh two hundred and fiſty- 
fix ponnds. 
BARREL, in mechanics, by. wateh- 
makers the cylinder about which the 


ſpring is wrapped ; and by gun-ſiniths to 


the cylindrical tube of a gun, piftol, &c. 
through which the ball is diſcharged. 

BARREL, in anatomy, a cavity be- 
hind the tympanum of the car, abovyt 
four or five lines deep and five! or fix 
wide. It is lined with a fine membram, 
on which are ſeverat veins dad; ane. 
See Ear. 

Thundering BARRELS, in mill [tary * 
affairs, a tort of caſks, filled with bombs, 
grenades, and other deſtructive inventions, 
to be rolled down a breach. 

BARRICADE, or BARRICADO, 2 
military term, a ſence formed in haſte with 
veſſels, baſkets of carth, trees, palliſades, 
& to preſerve an army from the ſhot or 
alſault of the enemy. The moſt uſual ma- 
terials for barricades conſiſt of pales or 
itakes, crafſed with batroons,” 3nd that 


with iron at the feet; uſually fet up in 


aſſages or breaches, 

BARRICADE, in naval 1 
a ſtrong wooden rail, ſupported by ſtan- 
chions, extending acroſs the foremoſt part 
of the quarter deck. In a veſſel of war, 
the vacant ſpaces between the ſtanchions 
are commonly filled with rope-mants,, 
cork, or pieces of old cable ; and the upper 
part, which contains a double rope- netting 
above the rail, is ſtuffed with full ham- 
mocks to intercept the motion, and pre- 
vent the execution of ſmall- hot in time of 


BAR- 


a 
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nology, aſtronomy, and grometry. 


2 
BARRIER, in fortification, a kind of 


fence made acroſs a pailage or the entrance 
of a retrenchment, compoſed of large fiakes 
about four or five feet high, placed eight or 
ten ' feet diftant from one another, with 
trantums, or over-thwart rafters, to ſtop 
either horſe or foot, In the middle is a 
moveable bar of wood, that opens or ſhuts 
at pl-aſure, 

BARRISTER, a perſon qualified and 
impowered to defend the cauſe of clients in 
the courts of juſtice. The word is formed 


from the Latin, bar, bara, the place where 


they fland to picad. Barriſters are diſtin- 
guiſhed by the epithets outer and inner. 


The owter-barrifters are thoſe who plead | 


w'theut the bar. The inner-barriſters are 
thoſe who aic allowed the privilege of 
pleading within the bar. But at the Rolls, 
ond fume other inferior courts, all bar- 
ritters are admi ted within the bar. 
BARROV, in ſome falt works, 2 name 
given to wicker caſes in the ſom of a ſu- 
gar loaf, wherein the falt is put to drain, 
* BARROW (ISAAC) an eminent 
mathematician and divine, was the fon of 
Mr. Thomas Barrow, a linen»drajer, in 
London, where he was born, in 1630. 


He was at iff}, placed at the charter-houſe 


ſchool, for two or three years, where his 
behaviour attorded but little hopes of fuc- 
cefs, in the profethon of a ſcholar, he be- 
lng fond of fighting, and promoting it 


among his ſchool-fellows ; but being re- 


moved from thence, his difpefition took a 
happicr turn; and having ſoon made a 


great progreſs in learning, he was admitted 
. a penſioner of Peter houſe, in Cambridge. 
He now appled himfelf with great dili- 


gence to the fludy of all parts of Hhtera- 
ture, eſpecially to that of natural philo- 
ſophy. He afterwards turned his thoughts 
to the profeſhon of phyſic, and made a 
conſiderable progreſs 1n anatomy, botany, 
and chemiſtry ; after this he ſtudied chro- 
He 
then travelled into France and Italy, and 
in a vorage from Leghorn to Smyrna; 
gave a proof of his brav-ry ; ſor the ſhip 
being attacked 'by -an Algerine pirate, he 
ſtaid upon deck, and with great intre- 
pid:ty,” fought till the pirate, perceiving 
the ſtout rehttance the ſhip made, itecred 
off and left her. It may not be impoper 
to give here, another inftance of his re- 
markable itrepidity and ſcrupuloſity. He 
was once at a gentleman's houſe in the 
country, where the neceſſary was at the 


end of a long garden, and conſequently at 


a great diſtance from the room where he 
Iedged. As he was going to it befpre dav, 
tor he was a very carly rites, a feree maſe 


— 
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tiff, who uſed to be chaiaed up all day, 
and let looſe at night for the ſecurity of 
the houſe, perceiving a ftrange perſon in 
the garden, at that unſcaſonable time, ſet 
upon him with greft tury. The doctor 
catched him by the thraat, threw him, and 
lay upon him, and whiltt he kept him 
down, conſidered what he ſhould do in 
that exigence ; once he had a mind to kill 
him, but he altered this reſolut ion, Upon 
recullecting that this would be unjuſt, 
ſince the dog did only his duty, and he 
himſelt was in fault for rambling out of 
his room before it was light. At length 
he called out fo loud, that he was heard 
by ſome of the houſe, who came prefently 
out, and freed both the doctor and the dug 
from the danger they were both in. Dr, 
Barrow was for ſome time Greek proſeſſor 
in the univerfity of Cambridge, and pro- 
ſelſor of grometry in Greſham college, 
He was afterwards maſter of Trinity col» 
lege, and vice-chance!lor of the naivertty, 
The ductar's works were very numerous, 
and ſuch as do honour to the Engliſh na- 
tiou. He was unrivalled in mathematical 
learning, and eſpecially in the ſublime 
geometry, in which he has been excelled 
only by one man, and that man was his 
pupil, the great Sir Liaac Newton. This 
excellent perſon, who was a bright ca- 
ample of Chriſhian virtue, as well as a pro- 
digy of learning, died on the 4th of May, 
1677, in the forty-ſeventh year of his age, 
and was interred in Weſtminſter-abbcy, 
where a monument, adorned with his butt, 
was ſoon after eredted, by the contribution 
of his fricuds. 

BARRY, in heraldry, is when an cf- 
cutcheon 1s divided bar-wavs, that is from 
fide ro fide, into an even number of par- 
titions, conſiſting of two or more tinctures, 
interchangeatly diſpoſed. * It is to be en- 
preſſed in the blazon by the word barry ; 
and the number of pieces muſt be ſpecified ; 
but if the diviſions be odd, the field muſt 
be firſt named, and the number of bars ex- 

reſſed. | 

BARRY-RENDY, is when the eſcut- 
cheon is divided evenly, bar and bend- 
ways, by lines drawn tranſverſe and dia- 
ganal, inferchangrably varying the tinc- 
tures of Which it conſiſts. Sce plate XI. 


. 5 3 
BARRY-PILY, is when a coat is di- 
vided by ſeveral lines drawn obliquely 
from fide to fide, where they form acute 
angles, ds 
BARTERING, in commerce, exchang- 
ing one commodity or parcel of goods for 
another, | 


BARUCH, 
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BARUCH, the name of an apo:ryphal 

hook, Tubjoincd to the canon of the Old 

Teſtament. 

BAS ALTES, in it hiſtory, a ſpe- 
* of marb ale of a fine texture, and of a 

clofly black colour. The moſt re- 
ye ible quay} ty of this marble is its 
figure, being never found in ſtrata, like 
other marbles, but Aways Nanding up 
in ſorm of regular angular columns, com- | 
ped of a number of joints plactd on and 
nicely fitted to each other, as If formed by 
the Hand of after workmat. Ir is re- 
markably hard and heavy, will not firike 
Fer with lee ahi mates © ne" tooch- 
fone, The Grants Carfeway tn Treland 
is entirely compoſcd of the Rianes; aud 
is, pechips; the mot Trang natural 
praduct an of this kind in the world. 

BASE, in geometry the lowest fide of 
the pe rimarter of a figure; ; thus any fide of 
a triangle may be e ified its baſe; but the 
loweſt, ar that parallel to the horizon, is 
maſt pr. operty the baſe, 

B. \SE, in architecture, any particular 
body thar bears een another; bat parti- 
culacly for the ECT part of a caluma and 
pedeſial. 

BASE of A Gb that part between 
the ſhaft and The pedeft: I; or, if there be 
no 'pedeſtal bet werdet. a and the 
zoele. The grüs wens of the baſe, which 
are ſuppoſed do have; reprelunted d origin ally 
the iron cireles with which the trees ond 
poſt that ſupported the ancient houſcs were 
bound, are different in the different or- 

n * 

The Tuſcan BASE, tons. one of a 
ſingle 7 beſides the plinth. Sce p! ate X. 

The Deric BASE ;has an aſttagal more 
than * Toa though that Was indecd 
introduced by the maederns. See plate X. 

7h- Tonic BASE has a large tore over 
two ſlender ſetiagg ſeparated, according to 
Vitro vius, by te altragals. Se parc X. 

The C ring ASE | has t tres, to 
ſcotias, and cg Joe ptate X. 

7+ (p08 BASEwbas anfalifagal leſs 
than the Cor 175 Per pate X. 

Th- Ati BASE has two tarts and a 
ſeotia ; and proper bate for either the 
Inc or Corpaliteveotumns See plate X 

BASE, Rudemr, in orchftecture, that 
which nad its threg cut hike Cables. 2 

BASE, wn fortification, the extertor fide 
of a pol;;0n, or ab imagtnary Nine drawn 
from the flanked angle of a baſtion to the 
anghr ap; polite to it, : 

BASE, in Sander v/=the-Jeatt-fore- ofs 


ordnance, the diamerer. of whoie bore... 1s 


one inch and a guaricr, and its we:g! * 
= 
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200 pounds; the length of the bore is four 
fect 3 its that'a pound and a half in weight, 
and one inch and one eighth in diameter.” 

BASE Ling, in perfpective, the common 


plane. 


py of the Heart, in anatomy, its op- 
per Þ «© 
BASE Court, y court that is not of 


record. 

BASEMENT, in architecture implies 
a baſ® cantinmed x confderable —_ FR 
round a hows, room, &c. 

BASHAW, a Turkiſh governor of 
prov nec, city, or other diimt. 

BASIL, in botany, de English name 
f.x a genus of plants c called oc mum. © See 
Orc v wy. 

BASIL, --among joiners, the — 
edge of a chillely or of the iron of a plane. 
They ufſvally make the bafil twelve de- 
gr es for folf wood, and eighteen for hard ; 
it having been found by experience, that 
the more acute the bail is, the better it 
cuts; and the more obtuſe it is, Stronger 

undd fitter for ſervice. 

Order of St. BASIL, the moſt ancient of 
all the religtons others, and was very fa- 
mous in the Baſt during the latter part of 
the ſourth century; thoogh ſome doubt 
whether St. Baßil was really che founder. 

B.\S! LIC, in ancient architecture, a 
large hall, or public roam, with iſles, por- 

dec, gall-rics, tribunals, &c. being the 

erm applied to thoſe places where * 
adminiſter jaſtice in per ſou. 

BASILICA, in anatomy the imerdor 
branch ot the axillary vein, running the 
whole length of the arms. See VE1x.- 

BASILIQON, zu pharmacy, two offi - 

cinal vines, diftinguithed” by the cpi- 
— bach ad yeilow ; and formerly 
much ved bytargrans in drefing wounds. 

B ASILICS, iwant: quity, a body of the 
Roman faz test ated into Greek, In 
this ym I camprehended the inſtitutes, 
di geſts, ole, muvets, andſome edicts pub- 
liber by fuffinſog aud other emperors. 

RASTLIDIANS; et of heretics in 
tlic ſer 0nd century, From their leader Raf - 
l:de*, a diſtäple of Menander. He flou- 
ried in Egypt, about 212, and there 
chictle propagated his herefe; 

B ASTLISK, a tabvlous kind — 
ſaid to le produced from a cock's egg 
hatched by a ſerpent, and = rd to kill 
by its Lreath or ght. 

Basilisk, in military affairs, a piece 
of ordmancey- carrying a ſlot of forve-erght 
pounds, and we: — about ſcven thou- 


— 


fand to hundred 2 
* BASING- 


ſection of "= v picture, and We — . 


_—___ kervants and cattle. 
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® BASINGSTOKE, a town of Hamp- | 
ſhire, is governed by a mayor, a recorder, 
ſcvcu aldermen, ſeven burgeſſes, &c. It 
is teen miles horth · eaſt from Winchef- 
ter, aud forty- eight ſouth-weſt from Lon- 
don. Long. O. 10. W. lat. 61. 20. N. It 
has a market on Wedneſdays, and two | 
fal, held on Wedneſday an Wien- 


; 
BASIOGLOSSUS, in anatomy, a muſt} 
cle ariſing from the baſe of the os hyo'des, 
and running along the middle of the 
tongue towards its apex. It is aſſiſted by 
the ceratogloſſus, and draws the tongue 
backwards. | 
BASKETS of Earth, in the military 
art, fignify ſmall baſkets filled with earth, 
and utcd in fieges on the parapet of a 
trench. | 


| - 4 
BASKET-SALT, a very fine falt, 


whrter, and compoſed. of ſmaller grains 
than the common ſort. : 

BASON, in meghianics, a term uſed by 
glaſs-grinders for diſh of copper, iron, 
&c. in Which they grind conven-glaſſes, 
in the fame manner as concave ones are 
a | res. The hatters term the 
unn Would in which they;form the matter 
of their hats, à baſon; and they give the 
ſame name to the leaden one for the brims 
of hats ; the latter has an aperture in the 

middle big enough for the largeſt block to 
go througu. | 

BASON or FOUNTAIN, among gar- 
deners, a re&:rvoir for holding water either 
for the ornament or uſe of the garden. As 
to the depth of baſons, they are uſually from 
two to three fect; this depth being ſuitictent 
to tecurethe bottom of the baſons from froſt, 
and to dip watering-pots. But if they are 
to ſerve as reſervoirs, or to keep ſiſh in, then 
they may be made or tive feet deep, 
which will both hold water enough for the 
fith to breed in, and alſo to bear a boat. 
Deeper than this they ſhould not be; for 
if they were deeper, they would be dange- 
rous as to the drowning of perſons Wwho 
might chanee to fall in. 

Baſons are now generally rejected by 
ſons of good taſte, as not ornamental; thetg&s } 
fore, where eng to make reſer- | 
voirs for wate for the uſc of gardens, they 
are commonly dug in the loweit part of 
gardens, or where the ſpot is moſt conve- 
nient for receiving the water which may 
run from the adjatent grounds in hard. 
rains. "Theſe ponds ſhould have thez 
fides made very eaſy; for if they are too 
upright, the carth frequently breaks down, 

by the water wathing and making it hol- 
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low below : the fides and bottom of theſe 
ponds ſhould be laid nine or- ten inche; 
thick with well-wrought clay,; and, as the 
clay is finiſhed, it ſhould be well covered, 
to prevent the fun and wind from cracking 
it before the water is Jet im, The figures 
of theſe ponds ſhould not be regular; for 
the hape of the hollow, where they are 
made, ſhould be followed, which will fag 
ones, and have a better appearance, 

ASS, in muſic, that Part of x concert 
which conſiſls of the graveſt and decpeſt 
ſounds, and is played on the largeſt pipes 
or ſtrings of a common inſtrument, as of 
an organ, lute, & c. The baGs is the priu- 
cipal part of a muſical compoſition, and 
the foundation of harmony; for which 
reaſon it is a maxim among muſicians, that 
when the bals is good, the harmony 1s ſel. 

bad. 8 

Counter BASS, the ſecond or double baſs, 
where there are ſcveral in the ſame con- 
cert, 

Thorough BASS, or B Continuo, the 
harmony made by the baſs viols, theorbos, 
&c, continuing. to play both while the 
voices ſing, and the other infiruments per- 
form their parts, and"alſo filling up the 
intervals when any of the other parts ſhop, 
It is played by figures marked over the 
notes on the organ, harpfichord, &c. and 
frequently fimple an@ without figures, ou 
the baſs-viol and baſſon. 

BASSOON, à muſical wind infirument 
blown with a reed. It is furniſhed with 
eleven holes, and uſed as a baſs in a con- 
cert of hautboys, flutes, &c. 

BASSO-RELIEVO, or BASS RE- 
LLIEF, a piece of ſculpture, where the 
figures do not protuberate, or ſtand out far 
beyond the plane on which they are 
formed. 

BASS-VIOL, a mufical inſtrument re- 
ſembling a violin, but much larger, It is 
ſtruck with a bow, like a violin, has gene- 
rally the ſame number of ſtrings, and eight 
flops, which are ſubdivided into ſemi-flops, 
Its ſound is grave, and has a very noble 
eifet in a concert. 

BASTARD, a natural child, or one 

born of an unmarried woman. : 
— By the laws of England, a baſtard is 
incapable of inheriting lands, as the heir 
of his father; nor can any one inherit 
lands heir to him, except the children of 
his own bedy ; for by law, a baſtard has 
no relation, and he himſelf is accounted 
the firit of his family. 

BASTARDY, a defect of birth, ob- 
jected to one born gut of wedlock, and is 
either genera! or ſpecial, 


Gene! a! 
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Cu BASTARDY is a certificate 
ſon the biſhop of the dioceſe to the king's 

6-6. after enquiry made whether the 

jultices, a nqu 4 F 

party 15 2 baſtard or not, upon ſome queſ- 

ton of inheritance. : . 

See BASTARDY is a ſuit com- 
"enced in the King's courts agaiaſt a per- 
{62 that calls another a baſtard. 

ZASTION, in fortification, a large 
"aſs of earth, uſually faced with ſods, 
ſmctimes with brick or ſtone, ſtanding 
wit from a rampart, of which it is a prin- 
ial part. a 
1 lation conſiſts of two faces and two 
8nks ; the faces include the angle of the 
bolt ion, and their union forms the outmoſt, 
or faliant angle, called alſo the angle of 
the haftion 5 and the union of the two faces” | 

tz the two flanks, makes the fide angles, 
called alſo the ſhoulders or epaules; and 
the union of two other ends of the flanks 
to the two curtains, makes the angles of 
the flanks. i 

Thus in fg. 2+ plate XI. the lines H X, 
RX, O Q, QU, are the faces of the two 
baftions X and Q; HN, 1 P, the flanks 
of the ſame baſt ĩons; and N P the curtain. 

The angles R X H, O Q, are the ſali- 

ant angles, er angles of the baſtions; the 
angles N H X, PI Q, are the fide angles, 
fboulders, or epaules; and the angles 

HN, IPN, the angles of the flanks. | 

The lines A X, A Q, are called the capi- 

tals of the baſtions X and Q. Z and Y 

are twe powder magazines; T and We. 

valiers. | 

The great rule in conſtructing a baſtion 

1s, that every part of it may be ſeen and 
defended from ſome other part : mere an- 
tles therefore are not ſufficient; but flanks 
and faces are neceſſary.” The faces muſt 
not be 1-fs than twenty-four Rhincland 
perche - nor more than threty. The 
flanks of a baſtion, provided they ſtand at 
the ſame angle under the line of defence, 
ate ſo mach the better the longer they are; 
they muſt therefore ſtand at right angles 
with the line of defence. At the ſame 
time the diſpoſition of the flanks make the 
principal part of fortification, as on them 
the defence chiefly depends; and it is this 
that has introduced the various kinds of 
tortifying. The angle of the baſtion muſt 
exceed 60 degrees, otherwiſe it will be too 
ſmall to give room for guns, and will either 
render the line of defence too long, or the 
finks tog ſhort. It muſt therefore be 
either a right angle, or ſome intermediate 
ode between that and fixty degrees. Sec 
tie article FokT1P1CAT10N- 


tt. 
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void ſpace filled up Entirely, and raifed- 
to an equal height wich the rampart. = 
 Viid or Hollew BASTION, that which. 
is only ſurrounded. with a, rampart and 
parapet, having the ſpace within void ot 


empty. Pr 
in in the 


Flat BASTION, a baſti 
middle of the curtain, when 
to be defended by the baſtions at its e. 
tremities. . | 

Cut BASTION, chat | whoſe point is 
cut off, inſtead of which it has a rt 
entering angle, or an angle inwards, with 
two points outwards ; and is uſed, either 
when the angle would, without ſuch a 
contrivance, be too acgute, or when. water, 
or ſome other impediment, prevents the 
baſtion from being carried to its full en- 


tent. ” 
Compoſed BASTION, when: two ſides 
of the interior polygon are very unequal, 
which alſo readers the gorges une 
Deformed BASTION, When the irre- 
gularity of the lines and: angles cauſes 


I BASTION is compoſed of one” 

face only, has but one flank, and a dem- 
rge. (1 1 11 
Double BASTION, that which is raiſed 
on the plane of another baiſtion. 7 
Regular BASTION; that which has 
its true proportion; of faces, flanks and 


orges. * f ; lia ws 
* BASTON, or BATOON, in archi- 
tecture, à kind of moulding in the baſe 
of a column, called alfo à tore. 
BASTON, or BATOON, in heraldry, / 
a kind of bend only: one half of the uſual 
bread:h. It reſembles a trunchcon, and 
is the proper mark for baſtardy. 4108 
BAT, in natural hiſtory, à kind of: 
mungiel, or -amplibrovs ſort of animal, 
partaklng both of the mouſe and bird, 
and flying though without feathers. The 
bat ſeems to be 2 medium between the 
quadruped and frathered kinds.» They 
lay themſelves up during the wintgr-in 
the drieſt receſſes of caverus; Where 
fixing their talons to the roof, they cover 
their bodies with their wings, and in that. 
poſition ſleep for ſeveral months. - | 
* BATAVIA, an exceeding fine town 
in all the Eatt-Indies, is fituated in the 
iſland” of Java, and is the capital of all 
the Dotch Ea?! India ſettlements. The 
ſtreets are long and broad, all drawn; 
by a line, with two rows of trees; al- 
ways green, and which at all time afford 
a refreſhing ſhade when the ſon ſhines. 


S#id BASTION, that which has the 


| Moſt of the ſtreets are thirty feet _ 


tog Jong | 


the baſtion to appear deformed or out of; 


— 
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ahd on both ſides near the houſes paved | 


with bricks. There are eight principal 
firects, of which Princes-{trect is the 
chief. It begins at the point of the caſtle, 
ahd runs in à ſtraight-line to the town- 
houſe. This is on the caltern fide of the 
river that tuns through the town. The 


weſtern bank of the river is planted with 


pleaſant trees, and adorned with hovies, 
all in a fira:ght line, as far as the Dieſt- 
gate. There are ſdurtern-ilrects with ca- 
nals in the middle. Among the public 
buildings, the church called the Crots 
Church is the chief. It is br4It all of 
ſtone, and has a ſteeple in the middle, 


finely” adorned with iron work, this 


church has 2 great deal of tine carving, 
and excellent work manthip, both within 
and without. The 
very near the centre of the city, in a 
ſpacious 1quare. | 


There are ſeveral ſtructures which pro- | 


perly belong to the Eaſt India company, 
wherein the artificers are lodged, and 
their goods, ſtores, and rice laid up. They 
have particular markets for fiſh, rice, 
tleth, fowls, and fruit. The caſtle is 
of a quadrangular form- with two baſ- 
tions that front the city. The well ſide of 
the river waſhes the walls of. the caftle, 
which is incloſed by part- of the city, 
aud lies open ow thatfide.. The two other 


baſtions face the ſra, and all the baſt ions, 


as well as the curtains, are faced with 
white ſtone, from the bottom tu the top. 
The ditch is very broad and- deep, and 
is incloſed. with a. quickſet , hedge. In 
this cattle the "governor of all their du- 
minions in the Indies refides, aud all the 
members of the council dwelling at Ba- 
tavia; as alſo the head factors, and other 
_— Khcers belonging to the com- 
pany. The palace of the governor ſon- 
paſics all the reit. Long. 105. 8. E. Lat. 6. 
To. 8. The land which ſurrounds the 
city is all well cultivated with rice, ſugar - 
canes, gardens, orcharis, country-hou es, 
wharfs, and ſugar mills, which are all 
of great conſequence to this city. There 
are likewiſe four . gun-powder - mills, a 
corn-mill, a faw-mill, and a paper-mill. 
There are forts at certain diſtances from the 
City, to keep the barbarous inhabitants in 
awe, that the reſt may manage their bu- 
ſincſs with ſecurity. The inhabitants of 
Batavia are either citizens or ſervants of 
the company, and are of divers nations; 
but the Dutch excced the reſt, both iu 
riches and dignity, and evjoy the places 
of honour and profit. ; — 

The government is the fame as in the 
United Provinces, and confills of &x pe- 


town-houſe ſtauds 


N 


culior colleges, or councils. The fr6 — 
compoled of the members of the council 
of the Indies, in which all attairs of Hate 
are tranſacted, and the grievances of the 
people redreſled. The fecond confilting 
of nine perſons, beſides the prefident, 
manage every thing relating to the re. 
venue and treaſury. The third is com- 
poſed of aldermen or fenators, choſen out 
ot the principal inhabitants, who deter. 
mine cauſcs between the citizens. The 
fourth is made up ot the overſcers of the 
hoſpitals, and their buſineſs is to take 
care of poor orphans. The fifth council 
is to determine matters of leſs momen. 
They grant licenſes for marriages ; and 
will not permit à man to marry before 
twenty-one, nor a maid before eighteen, 
nor yet mult a Chriſtian marry with a 
Pagan or Mahomedan. The fixth is the 
covnrtt of war, where matters are deter- 
mined. relating io military affairs. Bet 
matters of .conſcquence are referred to the 
ſenators. N 

The grounds about Batavia, and indeed 
all the üland of Javas are extremely fer. 
tile : Evropean plants; grow ftroager and 
lager than in their native fois, and ſecds 
brought from diſtant parts produce herbs, 
plants, and fruit to great perfection; the 
vines, which flourifh Il the year round, 
are in / great plenty, and yield excellent 
grapes, cach bunch weighing about 3 
pound. , 
' «Bambogos,grow all over Batavia. They 
are ſtrait canes or reeds, which ſerm to 
be cloven at the top. Thcy grow in the 


Water, and bear flowers like White lilies, 


which have a moſt agreeable ſmell. , 
BATCHELOR, or BACHELOR, a 

fingle man, who has never bezn married, 
BATCHELORS, in the univerfites, 


perſons who have attained to the bacca- 


laure te, or taken the firlt degree in the 
liberal arts or ſctences. 

BAT-FOW LING, a method of catch- 
ing birds in the night by lighting Large | 
candles, or torches, near the place where 
they are at rooſt ; for, upon, beating them 
up, they fly immeditiately to the flame, 
where they are eaſily caught in nets, or 
beat down with buſhes faſtened to the 
ends of poles. ; 

BATH, Baineyn, a ſuſſicient quantity 
of water collected in ſome convenient re- 
cepticle for perſons to waſh themſelves in, 
either for health or pleaſure : and is ei- 
ther hot or cold. 

Hot RAI Hs, called by the ancients 
thermæ, produce the moſt ſalutary etiects 
in a great number of dif-afcs ; and owe 
their origin partly to an — ſol- 
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phureovs particles, while the water is paſſing | 
through the ſubterraneous canals, and 
partly to the fumes or vapours exhaling 
throvrh the pores of the earth, where 
fulphar is fonnd either pure or 1mpurc, as 
in coals, amber, iron, nitre, &c. The 
principal hot baths in our country, are 
thoſe at the city of Path in Somerſetihire; 
and thoſe at Buxton and Matlock in Der- 
bylkire. 

Cold BATHS were held by the ancients 
in the greateſt eſleem; and the preſent 
age can boaſt of abundance of noble cures 
performed by them. Bathing will always 
det the part of a diuretic, and plunging 
ov:r head in cold water, efpecially in 
that of the fea, will do more in the cure 
of melancholy, madneſs, and particularly 
that occaſioned by the bite of a mad 
deg, than any medicine. There is no- 
thing better adapted to the cure of frigt- 
dity, when owing to a former excefs of 
venery, than the cold bath. It will alfo 
contribute 1's ſhare to the cure of a ſimple 
gonorrhea, and fluor albus. It is often 
luccetsful in a palſy ; and thoſe who uſe 
it frequently are little affected with the 
changes of the weather. 

Artificial BATHS are of various kinds, 
and adapted to various diſorders ; fome are 
made of cephalic and nervous drugs boiled 
in light and pure water. | 

For preparing baths of this kind, we 
principally make uſe of bay leaves, baum, 
ſouthernwood, marjoram, wild thyme, 
roſemary, hyflop, elary, dried mint, pen- 
ny-royal, feverfew, and the flowers of 
camomile and roſemary ; all which are 
put into a bag with the addition of a few 
handfuls of common ſalt, add a little pot- 


this medicinal water the patient is to be 
bathed in a bathing tub. It produces very 
happy eflects in parylitic diforders, im- 
becility, and wenka of the joints; and 
proves very ſervic*able to weak, cachee- 
tic, and cold conſtitutions ; eſpecially in 
old patients, whoſe ſtrength is impaired, 
their nerves weakened, and the tone of 
the ligaments of their joints in ſome mea- 


aſh, and gently boiled in water. be 


ſure deſtroyed. 


Vapour BATHS are where the vapours 
ariſing from burning ſpirits of wine, or 
from herbs boiled in wine, water, milk, 
$&c. have immediate acceſs to either the 
whole body, or ſome particular parts. 
Theſe warm exhalations are of very fin- 
gular efficacy in promoting ſweat, open- 
ing the ſubcutaneous ducts, ſoftening the 
hardened parts, relaxing ſech as axe tenſe 
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nacious humours. Vapour baths are there- 
fore of fingular ſervice in cold diſtempers, 
anaſarcas, edematous tumours, and where 
the limbs are become paralytic. In that 
terrible ſpecies of teneſmus which gene- 
rally accompanies a dyſentery, the tteams 
of milk in which elder-tlowers have been 
boiled, atiord inſtantaneous relief. 

BATH, in ant quity, a meaſure uſed 
among the Jews, containing the tenth 
part of an omer, of ſeven galions and four 
pints as a liquid meaſdre; or three pecks 
and theee pints as a dry meaſure. * 

BATHS, in architecture, ſuperb build- 
ings erected by the ancients for. the ſake 
of bathing. | 
_ Knights of the BATH; a military order 
inſtituted in England, according to fome 
authors by Richard II. who confined their 
number to four z but according to others 
it was founded by Henry IV. in the year 
1399, and their number limited to ſorty- 
ſix. 

Their motto is tres in uns, alluding to 
the three theological virtues; 

* BATH, a city in Somerſotſhirg, 
ſeated on the river Avon. It has bat one 
parith-church beſides the cathedral or 
abbey ; however, of late it has had many 
elegant buildings erected tor the reception 
of perſons of quality, who refort every 
ſeaſon to drink or bathe in the waters ; 
there is likewiſe a magnificent hoſpital, 
baile by the contributions of the nobility 
and gentry, for the benefit of the poor, 
who come from all parts to be cured of 
various diſcaſes. It is governed by a 
mayor, recorder, common council, &c, 
and has two markets, on Wedneſday and 
Saturday ; it has two fairs, held on Fe- 
bruary 3, and June 29, for cattle. There 
is a bridge over the Avon, which river, 
not many years fince, was made naviga- 
ble to Briſtol. Ir is much enlarged ſince 
the walls were built, which are ſaid to be 
very ancient; there are four gates, name- 
ly, the north, weſt, and ſouth, the fourth 
leads only ta the river; of theſe the welt- 
gate is beft, being à handſome flone 
building; without the walls there is a 
handſome ſquare, with a fine chapel, and 
an obeliſk in the centre ſeventy feet high. 
The ftone of which the houtes are built 
is moſtly dug out of quarries on Carlton- 
Down, and is conveyed down a ſteep hill 
by a curious contiivance of the late Mr. 
Allen. Over the market*touſe is the 
town- hall, which is a large lone building, 
ſupported by twenty- one ſtone pillars. In 
1740, they began to build another new 


and rigid, and diſſolving viſcous and te- ! ſquare in the gardens adjoining to rhe 
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public walks on the Touth fide of the city, | 
near the Avon, which is now the chief 
ornament of the city. 

The two ſcaſons for drinking Bath 
waters are the ſpring and fall; the ſpring 
begins with April and ends with June ; 
the fall with September, and ends at 
December: the ſpring ſeaſon is the beſt 
for health, and the fall for pleaſure. 
The common charge for bathing is two 
ſhillings each time; that is, a ſhilling 
ſor the chair, ſix-pence for linen, and 
fix-pence to the guide. The hot ſprings 


.of this city exhale a kind of a mitt, 


which is not of a very agreeable ſmell, 
on account of the ſulphureous particles 
wherewith they abound. That called the 
Croſs Bath is of a gentle moderate warmth, 
for which reaſon a perſon may ftay much 
longer in it than in the reft. It is in- 
cloſed with a wall, on the fides of which 
are ſeats, at the end galleries for muſic, 
and the ſp<Rators, under which are flips, 
or ranges of imall drefiing-rooms, one of 
which ranges are for the gentlemen, and 
the other for the ladies, who being dreſſed 
in linen habits, go both together into the 
water, the men keeping on one fide, and 
the women on the other This bath fills 
in fixteen hours. The Hot Bath, fo called 
from its being hotter than the Croſs Bath, 
is fif y-eight feet and a half diſtant from 
the former. This bath has a well, which 
not only ſupplics its own pump with wa- 
ter, but that of the Croſs Bath, by means 
of pipes. | 
The King's 'Bath, which is much 
larger, is lupplied with a great many 
{lips or dreſtng-places. The Quecu's Bath 
has no ſpring of its own, but is ſupplied 
by water from the King's Bath. There 
is alſo a bath for thoſe that are ſuppoſed to 
have the leproſy, or a fimilar cutaneous 
diſeaſe. This is made by the overtlowing 
of the Croſs-Bath, and the poor that 
bathe in it are maintained by the con- 
tribution of the wealthy, who come to 
uſe the waters, 

The Bath water certainly as like a, 
ſaponaceous fluid, mixt with ſulphurcous 
particles, which penetrate through the 
pores of the ſkin, and tend to diſſolve the 
viſcid coheſions of the blood and humours ; 
beſides, it ſoftens the rigid fibres, relaxes 
the coats of the veſſels, and renders them 
more foft and yielding, to Which the 
heat of the water does not a' little con- 
tribute; for this, by rarifying the hu- 
mours, diſlends the minuteſt veſſels, and 
renders the circulation eaſy and free : 
therefore we can hardly meet with a 
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more powerful deobſtruent, or a more 
ready way to cure many chronic diſcaſcs, 

Pumping the Bath water on the parts 
affected has been found to be of fingular 
uſe in many caſes, ſuch as pains in the 
head, deatneſs, the hip-gout, palſy of a 
limb, and local decays of the muſcular 
parts. At firſt pumping was uſed iu the 
bath, but this was found inconvenient, 
becauſe bathing docs not agree with all 
diſorders. Pumping is particularly ſer- 
viceable in old pains and aches, when | 
the pores of the {kin are- ſhut vp, and 
when cold phlegmatic humours are fixed 
on any part, as alto in ſprains and re- 
laxations of the membranous and tendi- 
nous parts. Bath watcr, taken inwardly, 
' ſtrengthens the ſtomach, invigorates the 
blood, helps digeſtion, and conſequent! 
beſtows frei vigour on the vitals. Bat 
is 108 Miles welt of London. 

BATON, or BASTON. See Bas- 
rox. 

BATTALIA, an army drawn up in 
order of battle. 

BATTALION, a ſmall body of in- 
fantry drawn vp in order of — 1 ready 
to engage. A battalion uſually contains 
from five to eight hundred men; but the 
number is not preciſely determined, They 
are divided into three companies, one of 
which is grenadicrs. They are uſually 
drawn up with fix men in file, or ore be- 
fore another. Some regiments conſiſts of 
one battalion enly, while others are di- 
vided into four or five. 

* BATTEL, a town in Suffex, fifty- 
ſeven miles caſt-by-ſouth from London, 
with a market on Thurſdays. It has two 
fairs, the one on Mhit-Monday, and the 
other on November 22, for cattle and 
pedlars wares. It was formerly called 
Epiton, and is the place where William the 
Conqueror vanquiſhed king Harold, on 
October 14, 1066. William, in memory 
of this victory, creed an abbey, called 


it Battle Abbey; and if a criminal could 
but reach this abbey, he was diſmiſſed 
from thence, and was afterwards in no 
danger of puniſhment for his paſt faults. 
The abbey was a large and noble ſtructu re, 
as may be judged by the gateway, which is 
ſtillentire, as well as from the other remains. 
Soon after its diſſolution the lord viſcount 
Montacute built a ſtately pile on the ſouth 
fide, which is now become ruinous. This 
abbey was honoured with the mitre, and 
was valued at 8811. according to Dug- 
dale, but by Speed at 987 l. Long. o. 35- 
E. Lat. 50. 55. N. 
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BATTERING, in the military art, 
the attacking a place, &c. with heavy 
artillery. Fe 
BATTERING-PIECES, large pieces 


of ordnance, proper ſor battering a torti-, 


fication, See CAx NOx. 
BATTERING-RAM, a machine uſed 
by the ancients in fieges, for battering 
the walls and towers of a fortified place, 
The ve of this machine & very ancient, 
and the invention of it aſcribed to diſ- 
ferent people. It was of two kinds, fiung 
or unſung. The fermer was compoſed 
of a large beam of oak, reſembling a thip's 
maſt, of prodigious length and thicknels, 
having the head -armed with a head of 
iron proportioned to the body, and re- 
ſembling that of a ram, and thence it had 
its name. This terrible machine, which 
according to Vitruvius weighed 440000 
nds, was ſuſpended, and equally bal- 
anced, like the beam of a pair of ſcales, 
with a chain, or a large cable, which 
ſupported it in the air in a ſtrong frame of 
timber, which was puſhed forwards, on 
the filling up of the ditch, to a certain 
diſtance from the wall, by means of rol- 
lers or wheels. The frame was ſecured 
from being ſe: on fire by the befieged, 
by ſeveral coverings, with which it was 
then caſed over. The unſuſpended ram 
differed from the-other only iu the man- 
ner of working it : for, inſtead of being 
flung by a chain or cable, it moved on 
ſmall wheels on ayother large beam. 
BATTERING-RAM, ia heraldry, a 
bearing, or coat of arms, reſemb ing the 
military engine of the ſame name. 
BATTERY, .in the military art, a 
parapet thrown up, or formed of faſcines, 
&c. for covering the gunners, &c. from 
the ſhot of the enemy. All field bat- 
teries conſiſt of four chief parts, name- 
ly, the ditch, the parapet, the platform, 
and the magazine, The ditch is uſually 
dug in the front and ſides, and ſometimes 
quite round; and ſerves not only to fur - 
niſh the earth neceſſary for the parapet, 
but it alſo prevents the enemy from en- 
tering the battery fo read:ly as he might 
otherwiſe do. The ditch in front is com- 
monly cighteen or twenty feet broad, and 
the depth about ſeven or eight feet; the 
fides floping towards the bottom, which 
is about tix feet wide: but the duches on 
the fides are about ten fect wide, and fix 
feet deep. Theſe are the dimenſions uſu- 
ally given ; but the general practice ſeems 
to be, only to get earth ſuftrcient for the 
work, and not mind the regularity of the 
ditch ; for as theſe works in attacks are 


uſually done by night, the keeping ſlrict- 
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ly to the aſſigned dimenfions is hard! 
practicable. The parapet is generally 
raiſed about three or four feet diſtant 
from the brink of the . ditch, the ſpace 
left between, called the berm or foreland, 
ſerving to lodge the rubbiſh beat down by 
the enemies ſhot, that it may not fall in- 
tothe ditch. The thickneſs of the parapet 
ſhould be about eighteen or twenty feet, 
in order to be cannon-proof, and about 
ſeven or eight feet high, when the enemy 
has no command above the battery : but 
if they have a command over this height, 
the parapet ſhould be raited high enough 
to cover the men when they load the gun. 
The length of the parapet depends on the 
number of guns to be employed in the 
battery. Thus, for one gun allow eight 
yards in length ; and fix yards more for 
every other gun: ſo two guns have ſour- 
teen yards, three guns twenty yards, 
four guns twenty fix yards, &c. 

Great care ſhould be taken that the 
battery be not enfiladed or raked by the 
enemies cannon. 

The parapet conſiſts of two parts, name- 
ly, the wall and the merlons. The wall 
is that part of the parapet which is con- 
tained in one piece from end to end, and 
is about two and a half or three feet 
high. The merlons are detached pieces 
of the parapet, leaving openings called 
embraſures, through which the cannon de- 
liver their ſhot, The embraſures ſhould 
as much as is poſhble, be cut perpendicular 
to the parapet ; therefore the battery 
ihquld be parallel, or nearly fo, to the 
object to be battered : for direct thots 
have moſt force: and oblique embra- 
ſures weaken the merlons, or parts of 
the parapet ſtanding between the em- 
braſures, 

The magazine to a feld battery is uſu- 
ally made about fifty or ſixty yards behind 


the platform t it is a cavity dug in the 


ground, about four feet deep ; the earth 
whereof is thrown between the fit and 
the platform ; the fides of the pit are 
ſometimes planked round to keep it dry, 
and prevent the earth from crumbling in; 
and the powder barrels placed herein are 
covered with hurdles and earth, or tan- 
ned hides, to preſerve the powder from 
wet and fire. The communication to the 
magazine is by a floping trench beginning 
to deſcend about five or fix yards behind 
the platform ; and the earth thrown on 
that fide where it will moſt conventenily 
cover the perfons who remove the barre!s 
of powder from the great magazine to the 
battery or ſpall magazine, 
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A Coffer BATTERY is that where | a battery; but battery always implies a 


the hdes of the wall and merions only 
are formed of faſciges, and all the cavi- 
ties or included ſpaces filled with earch. 

To make a Cabin BATTERY.—Along 
the line pitched out for the battery, let 
the gab:ons be planicd in the places where 
the merions are to be: the gab:ons uſed 
are of hve, fix, and feven feet in diame- 
ter, and eight feet high, Each merlon 
muſt have ſeven; that is, three within 


of fix feet diameter, next two of ſeven 


feet diameter, and, on the outſide, two 
of five feet diameter; obſerving to leave 
proper openings for the embraſures, of 


about two ſect on the infide, and nine or | 


ten on the ovtſide. 

Vatter. es ol th is conſtruction are uſually 
made on mar! V or rocky ground. 

BATTERY AE. filade, that which 
ſcours or ſweeps the whole length of a 
ſlraicht line. 

BA T TERY en Echarpe, one that plays 
obliquely, 

B. AT TERY 4. Reverſe, that which 

lays on the back of tie enemy. 

BATTERY & Ricochet, are when the 
cannon are not loaded wth their full 
charge of powder, fo that the balls may 
ſtrike the ground before they reach the 
place, and by r:fing again leap over the 
wall, and do execution among the be- 
fieged. 4 

Croſs BATTERIES, two batterics 
which play athwart one another, upon the 
fame object, forming an angle, and beat- 
ing with more violence and de ſtruction; 
be uſe what ene bullet makes the other 
bears down. 

Camerade BATTERY, when ſeveral 
guns play at the fame time upon one 
place. 

Sunk or Buried BATTERY, when the 
platform on which the guns are placed is 
ſonk into the earth, ſo that there mult be 
trenches or embraſures cut in the earth, 
again the mozzles of the guns, for paſ 
ſaves to the ſhot. 

BATTERY of Mortart, differs from 
a battery of cannon, in being ſank into 
the carth, and having no embraſures. 

BATTERY, in law, the. ftriking, 
bearing, or offerity any viclence to ano- 
ther perfon : hut if the plaintiff made the 
flirt aſſault, the defendafit ſhall be ac- 

ted, and the plantiff amerced to the 
_ far his falſe ſuit. Battery 15 fre- 

-arl; confounded with affavit, though 
in hb they are different offences ; and 
the defendant may be found guilty of aſ- 
lault, though acquitted of the battery : 


there may therefore be an alſault wichaut | 
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aſſault. 

BATTLE, a general engagement be- 
twern two armies. 

BATT LE-ROYAL, among ſportſmen, 
a fight between three, five, or ſeven cocks, 
all engaged together, ſo that the cock 
which ſtands longeſt wins the battle. 


BATTLE-AX, a kind of halbert for- 


merly uſed by the infantry, and firſt in- 
troduced into England by the Danes. 

BATTLEMENTS, in arch. tecture, 
indentures or notches in the top of a 
wall -er other building, in the ferm of 
em braf ures. 

* BATTUS, in fabulous hiſtory, an 
herdſman, who obſcrving Mercury (iea! a 
drove of cattle from Apollo, to conceal 
the theft Mercury gave him à mik-white 
heifer z but ſoon after, alluming the 
ſpeech and habit of a peaſant, alked if 
he had ſeen his ſtray bullocks and heaters 
paſs that way, and promiſed, that it he 
would afliſt him in finding them, he 
ſhould have a bullock and heiſer for his 
pains. Upon this the clown hallily told 
him where they were, when Mercury, 


to revenge his perñdy, turned him into a, 


touch- ſtone. 

* BAVARIA, a duchy and eleforate 
in Germanv. It is the meſt contiderable 
part of the Circle of Bavaria, aad is 
bounded on the north by the palatinate of 
Bavaria, Bohemia, and the duchy of 
Nevburg, on the welt by Svabia, on the 
fouth by Tyrol, and on the eaſt by the 
TY of Saltſburg, t e bithopric 

f Pailaw, and Auſtria. This electorate 
is about one hundred and twenty miles 
from eaſt to weſt, and one hundred 
and five from north to ſouth. It is was 
tered by a great number of rivers, where 
of the principal are the Inn, the Iter, 
and the Lech. It contains thirty-five 
cities, nincty-fonr market towns, eight 
biſhopricks, ſcventy- ſive convents, eleven 
thouſand and ſ:yenty-four villages, and 
twenty-eight thouſand ſeven hundred and 
nine churches, The air is healthy aud 
temperate ; the foil produces a little wine, 
ſome corn, and good paſtures. There are 
likewiſe ſome mines. It was raiſ-d to 
the dignity of an eleQorate in 1623. This 
electorate is divided into two generel parts, 
High Bavaria, on the weft, which com- 
prehends the governments of Munich and 
Ingolſtadt: Lower Bavaria, on the eaſt, 
which conta*ns the governments of eras. 
bing, Landihur, and Burckauſen. The 
Upper Palatinate, or the Palatinate of 
Bavaria, is bounded on the north by 
Franconia and Bohemia; the fiiſt buunts 
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« likewiſe on the well, and the latter on 
the caſt ; an the ſoith it is terminated by 
the duckies of Neuborg, Bavaria, and the 
bilopric ot Paſtaw, It is about eight 
miles long, aud eighty miles broad, Itis 
well  peopled, and th \c ſoil is fertite, bot it 
has 1.ttle trade, The principal places ar- 
Amberg, the capital, and H xchſtert, fa- 
mous for the duke of Marlborough' s vie- 
tory over the Freuch, in 1704. 

* BAUGE; (battle of) Where the duke 
of Clarence was k:lled, April 3, 1422. 
The duke of Clarence had marched with 
ten thovſand men into Anjou, with a view 
to reduce that province, Which adhered to 
the dauphin; being informed that ſeven 
mouſand Scots, commanded by the carl of 
Buchan, were encaniped at Bauge, in ſuch 
a ſtraggling. manner, that the van might 
be calily cut off be ore the rear could come 
to is alliſtance, he reſolved to attack them 
immediately; and putting Rimſelf at the 
bead ot his horte, bezan his march, after 
having ordered the carl of Saliſbury to fol- 
low with the reſt of the forces. When the 
doke reached Bauge, he found ſome Scot- 
t:ih troops. intrenched in a church-yard, 
and ſpent ſo much time in attempting to 
d. lodge them, that the carl of Buchan 
being alarmed, aſſembled his forces, and 
marched up to their aſſiſtance. Clarence, 
infead of waiting for the carl of Saliſbury, 
attacked the new-comers with great impe- 
tuoſity, and performed many exploits of 
perſonal valour, until he was wounded in 
the ſaee with a ſpear, by a Scottiſh knight, 

called Swinton, and afterwards killed with 
a truncheon by the car] of Buchan, His 
cav dry were totally routed, fifteen hun- 
dred left dead upon the ſpot, among which 
were the lord Raos, fir ſohn Grey, and 
fir Gilbert Umfreville, and the carl; of 
Huniingdon, Somerſet, and Montagne, 
the lord Fitzwalter, and many other per- 
tons of diſtinctlon, were taken priſoners. 
The carl ob pabftnry did not come up till 
aſter the battle; but he favoured the retreat 
of the 93 and recovered the body of 
the duke of Clarence, whoſe death was 
juttly regretted by all his countrymen. The 
dauphin was fo well pleaſed with this vic- 
try, that he created the earl of Buchan 
con table of France; and that nobleman, 
in order to maintain the reputation he had 
accuired, undertook the ſiege of Alencon, 
which the earl of Saliſbury attempted to 
raiſe ; but he was repulſed with ſome loſs 
bv the befirgers, though Bochan was af- 
terwards ob}: iged o abandon the enterprize 
for want of artilers, Nevertheleſs the 
dauphin's party begau to recover their ſpi- 
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rits, and gained ſeveral advantages over 
the Borgandians, Lahire, one of the dau- 
phin's partiſans, defeated a body of troops 
under the count de Y audemont, who was. 
taken priſoner; and the war was carried 
on with great vivac'ty in Ponthieu, where 
the Burguadians were worlied in feveral 
Encounters. | 
BAVINGS, in the military art, are fog- 
gots of bruſh wood, with the bruth at 
le Fat 7 
AUM, Miſa, in botany, a plant 
Ah s perenn! 12] ; 2a native of mountain- 
ous places in the ſouthern parts of Europet 
and flowers in oar gardens in June, This 
pt: int, formerl 7 celebrated for cephalie, cor- 


1 * 


dial, ſtumac hie, uterine, and other virtves, 


is now juſtly ranked among the milder 
corrobotꝭ nts. 

The infuftons of it are ſomet mes drank 
as tea in chronical diſocders proveeding 
from debility and relaxation, and ſome- 
times, ac dulated with lemon juice, as & 
diltivat in acute diſorders. 

*BAXTER (RICHARD) an eminent 
nonconformiſt divine, was borh at Rows 
ton, in Shropſhire, November ta, 15155 
and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by bis exemp! ary 
life, his moderate principles, and bis nu= 
merous writings, He had a congregarion 
at Kidderminſter, and after the reftoration 
became one of the king's chaplains iu ors 
dinary ; preached before him once, had 
frequent accefs to his royal perſon, and 
was offered the biſhopric of Hereford, 
the lord chancellor Clarendon, which he 
reſuſed to accept: after this he was ſeveral 
times arreſted, fined, and thrown in pri- 
ſon, Gr preſuming to preach to a body of 
diffenters, thobogh he was honoured Sith 
the friendthip of ſome of the greateſt and 
beſt men in the Kingdom, as the duke of 
Lauderdale, the earl of Balcarras, lord 
chief juſtice Hales, Dr. Tillotſon, &c. 

BAY, a galph or inlet of the ſea-coaſt, 
comprehended between two capes or points 
5 land, where vell- ls frequently ride at 
anchor (hettered from the wind. 

BAY, among farmers, that part of a 
barn where the corn is laid up, or the mow 
made, 

BAY, one of tb colovrs of the coat af 
horſes, and has, Per its name from 
r-{embling the colour of dried bay- leaves. 
There are various degrees of this colour 
from the lighteſt bay to the dark, that ap- 
proaches the neareit to the brown, but al- 
ways more gay and ſhining. Thy bay is 
one of the beft colours, and horſes of all 
the different Kinds of bays are commonly 
good, ualels when accid:nts Rappen to 


ſpoil 
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ſpoil them when they are colts. Cibſon on. 
Hor jes. ; 

AY, among huntſmen, is a term ap- 
plied to a deer, which after being hard 
run, turns about, and defends himſ-lf 
with his horts againſt the dogs; in which 
caſe he is ſaid to ſtand at bay. 

BAY-SALT. See SaLT. 

BAYONET, in the military art, im- 

plies a thort broad dagger, with a hollow 
handle of iron, of a circular forin, fitted 
to the muzzle of the piece where it may 
occaſionally be faitened ; fo that the foldier 
res with the bayonet on the muzzle of his 
piece, and is always ready to act againſt 
the horſc. 
BAS, in commerce, a fort of open 
woollen ſtuſt, having a long knap, fome- 
times frized, and ſometimes not. It is 
without any wale, and wrought in a loom 
with two treddles like flannel. 

Bays are chiefly manufactured at Col- 
cheſter and Bocking in Eflex. It is ex- 
ported in great quantities to Spain and 
Portugal, and even to Italy. Their chief 
uſe is for cloathing the monks and nuns, 
and ſor lining the ſoldiers cloaths. The 
breadth of bays is commonly from a yard 
and a half to two yards, and the length 
from ſorty-two to forty-eight, 

BAZAT, in commerce, a long, fine 
co: ton, brought from Jerufalem, and is 
thence often called Jeruſalem cotton. 

PDELLIUM, 1n the materia medica, a 
gummy reſinous juice, flowing from an 
oriental tree of which we have no de- 
ſcription, This gummy refin is recom- 
mended as a corroborant and attenuant in 
diſorders of the breaft,. for promoting 
vrine and the menſes, and externally for 
reſolving or maturating hard tumours ; 
but is at preſent little uſed. 

BEACON, a fignal erected on ſome 
eminence, for giving notice of the invaſion 
of an enemy. It conſiſts of pitch-barrels 
placed upon high poles, and when the ene- 
my appears, the barrels are ſet on fire: ſo 
that the flame in the night time, and the 
imoak in the day, ſpreads the alarm 
through the whole country. 

BEACON is alto a mark erected as a 
warning to feamen againſt rocks, thelves, 
or fands. g 

BEACONAGE, the tax paid for main- 
taining, a beacon, 

BEAD, ia archite&ure, a round mould- 
ing, commonly made upon the edge of a 
piece of ſtoff, in the Corinthian and Com- 
pefite orders, cut or carved in ſhort gm- 
boſſmen's, like beads in necklaces. 


BEAD-PROOF, among diſlillers, cen- | 
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| fiſts in ſhaking a ſmall quantity of the 
{pirits in a phial, when if the crown of 
vubbles ſtand for ſome time on the ſurface, 
the goods ar: eſteemed proof, that is, 
equal parts of reftificd ſpirits and phlegm, 

BEAGLE, a particular kind of hunt. 
ing-dog, of which there are ſevera! forts, 

BEAK, the bill or nib of a bird, from 
the form and ſtructure of which Linnæus 
divides the whole claſs into fix orders. See 
Bix b. | 

BEAK, in architecture, the ſmall fillet 
left on the head of a larmier, which forms 
a canal, and makes a kind of pendant. 

Chin BEAK, a moulding the ſame with 
the quarter-round, except its fituation, 
which 15 inverted, 

BEAK-HEAD, in naval architecture, 
the name given to a ſhip's head, whoſe 
fore-caſtle is ſquare; a circumſtance com- 
mon to all vellels of war that have two or 
more decks of guns. 

BEAM, in architecture, the largeſt 
piece of wood in a building, being laid 
acrofs the walls, and ſerving to ſupport 
the principal rafters of the roof. No houſe 
has more than two of theſe beams, viz. 
one at each head: into theſe the girders 
of the garret floor are alfo framed, and if 
the building be of timber, the teazle-tenons 
of the poſts. 

The. proportion of beams near London 
are fixed by ſtatute, as follows: a beam 15 
feet long muſt be 7 inches on one fide its 
ſquare, and 5 on the other: if it be 16 
feet long, one fide muſt be 8 inches, the 
other 6; if 17 feet long, one fide muſt be 
10 inches, the other fix : in the country 
they ufually make them ftronger. Sir H. 
Wotton adviſes theſe to be of the ftrofigeſt 
and moſt durable timber. 

Some of the beſt authors among the 
French haveconfidered the force of ſtrength 
of beams, and brought their reſiſtance to 
a preciſe calculation, particularly M. Va- 
rignon and M. Parent. The latter has 
ſhewn us, that if a beam, in form of a 
parallelopipedon, be fixed horizontally in 
a wall, its refiſtance againſt breaking at 
the place of its inſertibn will be as the area 
of the ſection at the wall and the depth of 
the beam directly, and the length reci- 
procally, : 

M. . calculated tables of the 
weights that will be ſuſtained by the mid- 
dle, in beams of various bales and lengths, 
fitted at each end into walls, on a ſuppo- 
fition that a piece of oak of an inch ſquare, 
and a foot long, retained horizontally by 
the extremes, will ſuſtain 315 lb. in its 


middle, befare it breaks, which it is found, 


by 
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by experience, it will. See Mem. Acad. R. 


Sciences an. 1708. ; 

BEAMS, in naval architecture, thick 
ſtrong pieces of timber, ſtretching acroſs 
the thip from fide to hide, to ſupport the 
d-cks and retain the fides at their proper 
diſtance. . 

On the BEAM, in navigation, any dif- 
tant objeet is ſo called, when it bears on a 
line with the ſhip's beams: thus, if a chip 
lies north and fouth, any object on the 
beam muſt bear caſt or welt ; and hence, 

Before the BEAM 1s an arch of the ho- 
rizon included between a line, crofling the 
ſhip at right angles, and the object ſeen in 
that ſituation: thus, if a ſhip ſteers north, 
and diſcovers another two points before 
the ſtarboard beam, the bears E. N. E. and 
ſo of abaft the beam. 

BEAM, among hunters, the main ftem 
of a deer's head, or that which bears the 
antlers, royals, and tops. 

BEAM, in mechanics, the lath, or iron, 
of a pair of ſcales, 

BEAM is alſo the name of a fiery me- 
teor, in the form of a pillar. 

BEAM, or ROLLER, among weavers, 
a long and thick wooden cylinder, placed 
lengthwiſe on the back part of the loom of 
thoſe who work with the ſhuttle. The 
threads of the warp are rolled upon the 
beam, and unroll as the work proceeds. 

BEAM-COMPASS, an inſtrument 
conſiſting of a ſquare wooden or eroſs- beam, 
having fliding ſockets that carry ſteel or 
pencil points; and uſed in deſcribing large 


circles, where the common compaſſes are | 


uſeleſs. 
BEAM of an Anchor, the ſhank, or 
longeſt part of an anchor. See ANcHor. 
BEAM of a Plough, a name given to 
the largeſt piece of timber in a plough, and 
to which all the parts of the plovgh-tail 


are fixed. This beam is generally made of 


aſh, is ſtraight, and eight fect long in the 
common plough ; but in the four coultered 
plough, it is ten feet long, and arched at 
the upper part. The head of this beam lies 
on the pillow of the plough, and is raiſed 
higher, or ſunk lower, as that pillow is 
elevated or depreſſed by ſiding along the 
crow- ſtaves. Near the middle it has an iron 
collar, which receives the tow chain from 
the box; and the bridle chain from the 
ftake or gallows of the plough, is fixed to 
it a little below the collar; ſome inches 
below this there is a hole, in which the 
coulter is faſtened; and below that are 
two other ſmall holes, through which the 
heads of the retches or irons that ſupport 
beth the ſheat and the ſhare preſs. Par- 


| ther back ſtill is large perforation, through 
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which the body of the ſheat palics; and 
behind that, very near the extremity, is 
another hole, through which the piece 
called the hinder theat palles. Sce 
PLovGH. 

BEAN, Faba, in botany, the name of 
a geaus of plants, whoſe peitil becomes a 
pod, containing large flatted, and in fome 
degree, kidney-ſhaped fſecds. 

Mr. Tournefort has cnumc rated eight 
ſpecics of this plant, but we have only the 
four following forts, commonly ſowed in 
our gardens. 1. The ſmall L.ſbon. 2. 
The Spaniſh. 3. The Sandwich. And, 
4. The Windſor. The firſt and ſecond forts 
are to be planted in October and Novem- 
ber, under warm walls and hedges, where, 
if they ſtand through the winter, echey 
produce beans early in the ſpring. They 
may alſo be raiſed very cloſe in beds, and 
covered with hoops and mats. in the win- 
ter; and 1n the ſpring planted out; but 
there is ſome hazard in the tranſplanting, 
and they will be a fortnight, or more, 
later than thoſe which have flood the win- 
ter abroad. The Litbon bean is preferred 
to the Spaniſh: and the curious ought to 
have freſh ſeed every two years from 
abroad, for they are apt to degenerate, 
though not in goodneſs, yet in their earli- 
neſs. The Spaniſh and Windſor beans 
are not to be. planted till Chriſtmas, but 
eſpecially the Windſor, which are ſubject, 
more than any other kind, to be hurt by 
the cold. Theſe beans ſhould have an open 
ground, and be planted at the diſtance of 
two feet and a half, row from row, and 
four inches from one another in the rows; 
but if the place is cloſely ſurrounded with 
hedges and walls, the diſtance muſt be 
greater, elſe the ſtalks will can high, but 
they will bear very little fruit. The Sand- 
wich beans are hardier than the Windſor, 


and may be planted to come in between the 


early crops and them ; aud, though not 
much regarded at preſent, they are a very 
good bean. The firit plantation of Wind- 
{or beans ſhould be made in the middle of 
January; and, after that, a new plan- 
tation ſhould be made every three weeks, 
till the middle of May, that there may be 
a ſucceſſion of crops. Miller's Gardeners 
Dic. 

BEAN-TREFOIL, in botany, a genus 
of plants whoſe fruit is an oblong pod, 
containing kidney-like feeds. 

BEAR, Urſa, in zoology, a genus of 
quadrupeds, of the order of the fer, or 
beaſts of prey; diſtinguiſhed by having 
only tour teats, two on the breait, and two 

on 
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on the belly. It is a large but unſightly 
animal, and of different * in diaccent 
countries. 

BEARD of a Comet, in aſtronomy, the 
rays which the comet eats towards that 

rt of the heavens whither t ſcemms to di- 
rect its motion; and it is this that dillin- 
guiſhes the board from the tail, which! im- 
plies thoſe rays that are emitted in the 
tract through which it has paſied. 

BEARDING of Neu. See Woor.. 

BEARER, in architecture, a poſt, 
pier, or wall, erected between the two 
end of a piece of timber, to ſhorten its 
bearing, or to prevent its whole weight 
refling on the two ends on}. 

/ BEARER of Bil of Exchange, one 
in whoſe hands the bill is, or in favour of 
whom the laſt order was made. 

BEARING, in navigation, an arch of 
the horizon, comprehended between the 
nearcſt meridian and any diſtant object, 
either diſcovered by the cye, or found by 
the ſinical proportion; as, at four P. M. 
we diſcovered Cape Malacha, bearing W. 
64". S. or, having the di#-rence of lati- 
tude and longitude given, we nd the bear- 
ing and diſtance by analogy. 

BEAR-UP, or RBEAR-AWAY, in 
navigation, a ſhip is 1a:d to do ſo when, 
having ſailed ſome time with a ſide-wind, 
the alters her courſe and fails more before 
it: this is probably called bearing-up, be- 
cauſe the helm is borne up to the wind-fide 
of tbe ſhip; for, otherwiſe, it is nut only ab- 
ſurd, but an abſolute cqutradiction, to ſay a 
ſhip bears-upwhen ſhe goes beſore the wind. 
BEAST, a general appellation for all 
four-footed animals. 

BEASTS of Burgen, all four- footed ani- 
mals uſed in carrying burdens. Thete are 
chieily elephants, camels, dromedaries, 
horſes, mules, aſſes, and the ſheep of 
Mexico and Peru. 

BEASTS of Chace, the buck, the doe, 
the fox, the roe, and the martin. 

BEASTS and FOWLS of the Warren, 
the hare, the coney, the” pheaſant, and 
the partridge. 

BEASTS of the Foreſt, the hart, the 
hind, the boar, and the wolf, 

BEATIFICATION, an att whereby 
the pope declares a perſon beatified or 
bleſſed. It is the firſt Nep towards canon- 
ization. Sec CANoxIZATION. 

BEATING Flax and Hemp. 
and Heme. 

BEATING Geld and Silver. See Gor p- 
BEATING, &c. 

BEATING, in navigation, the act of 
making a progreſs agaiuit the wind, by 


See FLAX 
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tack ing. Sce'Tackinc. Beatiog, ho. 
ever, is generally uuderſtiood to be tra mg 
to windward in a flor: m Or frein wind. 

BEAVER, Fiber, in natural h ſtoryy 
a creature about four fect in leng: b. ind 
twelve or fitcen inch. s broad. II s ſkin, 
in the northern regions, is gene rally black, 
but it- brightens into a reddith tincture in 
the temperate climates, He is covered 
with two torts of hair, one long, and the 
other a ſoft down; the latie fy av bach is an 
inch in length, is extremely tine and com- 
pact, and accommodates thę aninal with 2 
neceſſary warmth. The long hair pre- 
ſerves the down from dirt and humidity, 
The beaver, whether male or female, has 
four bags under his inteſtines, impregnated 
with a relinous and liquid lubltance, 
which, when it is Seeed ſettles into a 
thick conſi ſtence. See Cas Tor. 

His teeth are ſtrong, and deeply riveted 
into his jaws, with a logs and crooked 
root; with theſe he cuts as "well the wood 
with which he builds, as that which fur- 
nithes him with fogd. His fore-feet re- 
ſemble thoſe of ſuch animals as hold what 
they eat with their baus, as apes, for in- 


ance, and rats, and {quirrels ; with theſe 


tert he digs, ſoftens, and works the cly, 
which is extremely ſerviceable to him. 
His hind feet are accommodated with 
membranes, or large ſkins, extending be- 
tween his tocs, like thoſe of ducks, and 
all other water-fowl ; this makes it evident 
that the Author of nature intended the 
creature ſhould be amphibious. His tail is 
long, a little flat, entirely covered with 
ſcales, ſapplied with muſcles, and per- 
petually lubricated with oil or fat. This 
animal, who is an architc& from his na- 
tivity, uſes his tail inſtead of a hod, tor 
the conveyance of his clay or mortar, and 
a trowel to ſpread and form it into an in- 
cruſtation ; the ſcales prevent theſe mate- 
rials from penetrating the tail with their 
coldneſs and humidity ; but would be in- 
jured by the air and water, were it not for 
the prevention of an oil, which he diftri- 
butes all over them with! ais ſnout; the 
bags we have already ment oned are un- 
doubtedly the magazines of this fluid. Sce 
plate XI. Ag. 3. The beavers inhabit the 
ſame — 2 in great numbers, unleſs 
violent heats, or inund ations, the purſuits 
of hunters, ſcarcity of proviſions, or the 
extraordinary iner aſe of their offspring, 
obliges them to ſeparate. In order to ralſe 
themſelves a chnvenient abode, they chuſe 
a ſituation that abovnds with ſuttenance, 
and is waihed by arivulet, and where they 
may form a convenient reſervoir of — 
107 
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fot their habitation, They begin with 
building a mole or cauſey, in which the 
water may riſe to a level with the firſt 
ſtory. This cauſey, at the foundation, 
may contain ten or a dozen teet in thick- 
nefs : it deſcends in a ſlope on the fide next 
the water, which, in proportion to its ele- 
vation, gravitates upon the work, and 

es it with a ſtrong tendency towards 
the earth. The oppoſite fide, is raiſed 
perpendicularly, like our walls; and the 
ſlope, which at its baſis is twelve feet 


broad, diminiſhes towards the top, whoſe. 
© breadth does not exceed two feet: the ma- 


terials of this work are wood and clay. 
The beavers, with an admirable facility, 
cut the pieces of wood, ſome as thick as a 
man's arm, and others as large as the 
thigh, and from two to four, five, or fix 
feet in length, and ſometimes more, in 
proportion to the aſcent of the ſlope. They 
drive the extremity of theſe, very near 
each other, into the earth, and take care 
to interlace them with other ſtakes, more 
ſlender and ſupple. But as the water, 
without ſome other prevention, would glide 
through the cavities, and leave the reſer- 
voir dry, they have recourſe to clay, 
which they perfectly know how to pro- 
cure, and with which they cloſe up all the 


interſtices both within and without, and 


this entirely prevents all evacuation, They 
continue to raiſe the dikes proportionably 
to the water's clevation and plenty. They 
are likewiſe very ſenſible that their mate- 


rials are not ſo caſily tranſported by land 


as by water; and therefore take the op- 
portunity of its increaſe to ſwim, with 
mortar placed on their tail, and ſtakes of 
wood between their teeth, to every place 
where they have occation for theſe mate- 
rials. If che violence of the water, or the 
footſteps of hunters, who paſs over their 
work, damage it in any degree, they im- 
medi ately repair the fracture, vifit all the 
edifice, and with indefatigable application, 
refit and adjuſt whatever happens to be 
diſconcerted : but when they are too fre- 
quently perſecuted by the hunters, they 
only work in the night, or entirely diſ- 
continue their labours. When the cauſcy, 
or dyke, is completed, they beg n to form 
their cells, Which are round, or oval 
apartments, divided into three partitions, 
raiſed one above another. The firſt is funk 
below the level of the dyke, and generally 
full of water; the other two are formed 
above it. They raiſe this ſtructure in a 
very ſolid manner, on the edge of their 
eanſcy, and always in ſtories, that, in 
caſe the water ſhould aſcend, they may 
dwell in a higher fusion. If they find 


- 


it has loſt none of its hair by ſhedding, 
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any little iſland near the reſervoir, they 
fix their dwelling there, which is then 
more ſolid, and they are lefs incommoded 
with the water, in which they are capable 
of continuing but a ſhort time; but if they 
are not favoured with this advantage, they 


drive ſtakes into the earth with their teeth * 
to fortify the building againſt the winds. 


and water. At the bottom they ſtrike the 
two openings to the fiream ; one conducts 
them to the place where they bathe, and 
which they always keep very decent; the 
other is a paſſage to that quarter, where 
they carry out every thing that would foil 
or rot the upper apartments. There is a 
third aperture mock higher, calculated to 
prevent their being ſhut up, when the ice 
hath cloſed the openings into the lower 
lodgments. They ſomet me; build their 
houſes entirely on dry land, and ſink 
dirches, five or fix feet deep, in order to 
deſcend to the water. They employ the 
ſame materials and induſtry in the ſtructure 
of their dwellings, as they uſe for their 
cauſey. The walls of the building are 
perpendicular, and two feet thick. As 
their tecth are more ſerviceable than ſaws, 
they cut off all the prajections from the 
wood that ſhoot out beyond the perpendi- 
cular of the wall ; after which they work 
up a mixture of clay and dry graſs into a 
kind of mortar, with which, by the aid of 
their tails, they rough-caſt the out and in- 
fides of the work. The edifice is vaulted 
within, and generally riſes in au oval 
figure, The dimenſions are proportioned 
to the number of the intended inhabitants. 
Twelve feet in length, and ten in breadth, 
are ſufficient for eight or ten beavers. If 
the number encreaſcs, they enlarge the 
place accord:ngly. It has been atſerted for 
a truth, that there have been found above 
an hundred of theſe creatures in different 
lodgments communicating with one ano- 
ther: but cheſe populous ſocieties are very 
rare, becauſe they are too unmanageable 
and tumultuons, and the beavers are gene- 
rally better acquainted with their own in- 
tereſt, They aſſociate to the number of 
ten or twelve, and {metimes a few more. 

Merchants diſftiugu'th three ſorts of 
beavers, thongh they are all the ſins of 
the ſame animal; the new beaver, the dry 
beaver, and the coat b aver. . 

The new beaver, which Is alſo called 
white beaver, or Muſcovy beaver, becavſe 
it is commonly kept to be ſent to Muſcovy, 

is that which the ſavages catch in their 
winter hunting. It is the beſt and the 
: molt proper for making fio* furs, becaute 
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The dry beaver, which is ſometimes 
called lean heaver, comes from the ſummer 
hunting, which is the time when theſe 
animals loſe part of their hair. 

Though this ſort of beaver is much infe- 
xior to the other, yet it may alſo be em- 
ployed in furs; but it is chiefly uſed in 
the manufacture of hats. The French call 
it ſummer caſtor, or beaver. 

The coat beaver is that which has con- 
trated a certain groſs and oily bumeur 
from the ſweat which exhales from the 
bodies of the ſavages who wear it for ſome 
time. Though this fort be better than the 
dry beaver, yet it is uſed only in the mak- 
"ing of hats. 

* BEAUMONT (FRANCIS) a cele- 
brated dramatic poet, who, in concert 
with Mr. Fletcher, wrote a great number 
of plays; he was the fon of Francis Beau- 
mont, one of the judges of the commen- 

leas, and was born at Grace Dieu, in 
Leiceſterſhire, about the year 1585 or 
1536, He was educated at Cambridge, 
and afterwards admitted a ſtudent in the 
Inner Temple; but bis fondneſs for the 
"muſes would not ſuffer him to apply his 
thoughts to the ſtudy of the laws. He 
dicd in March, 1615, before he was thirty 


years of age. 


Mr. Beaumont, beſides the plays in 


which he was jointly concerned with Mr. 
Fletcher, wrote a ſmall dramatic piece, 
intitled, A Maſque of Gray's Inn Gentle- 
men, and the Inner Temple, with ſeveral 
poems printed together, in octavo. Beau- 
mont and Fletcher generally wrote in con- 
Junction. The former was remarkable for 
the accuracy of his judgment, and the 
latter for the force of his imagination. 

BEAUTY, a general term for what- 
ever excites in us pleafing ſenſations, or an 
idea of approbation. We may diſtinguiſh 
the motion annexed to beauty into ideas 
and ſenſations ; the former of which poſ- 
ſeſs the mind, the latter affect the heart. 
Thus an object may pleaſe the underſtand- 
ing without intereſting the ſenſes; and, 
on the other hand, agreeable ſenſations may 
he excited by objects, whoſe ideas have no 
claim to our approbation. In theſe diſtinc- 
tions the difficulty, or rather impoſſibility, 
of fixing a general characteriſtic of beauty 
confiſts ; becauſe the ideas and ſenſations 
of different perſons vary, according to their 
different turns of mind, and habitudes of 
body; and confequently the relations of 
objecis to thoſe ideas and ſenſations vary 
in the ſame manner. Hence ariſe the va- 
r:0us opinions of beauty in women, paint- 
ing, ſtatuary, &c. 
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BEAUTY, in architecture, painting, 
and other arts, is the harmony and jult- 
neſs of the whole compoſition taken to- 
gether. < 

BECALMING, in navigation. When 
the wind is interrupted in its paſſage to a 
veſſel by any contiguous body, as land, a a 
high ſea behind, or another thip, it is call- 
ed becalming her, as the ſails at that time 
remain in a ſtate of reſt, and are deprived 
of their governing power. 

+ BECCLES, a town in Suffolk; it has 
a good market on Saturdays, and three 
fairs, on Aſcenſion-day, St. Peter, June 
2y, and October 2, for petty chapmen, as 
alſo on July 15, for toys. Ir is a large 
town, with a handſome church. Here the 
ſcſhons for the liberty of Blithing are com- 
monly held. It is fifteen miles touth-weſt 
of Yarmouth, thirty-nine nerth-north caſt 
of Iptwich, and one hundred and nine 
north-eaſt of Lendon. Long. 4. 30. E. 
Lat. 52. 28. N. ; 

#BECKET (St. Thomas) archbiſhop 
of Canterbury in the reign of king Henry 
IT. was the bn of Gilbert, a merchant of 
London, and Maud, a Saracen lady. He 
was born in London, in 1119, educated at 
Oxford, then at Paris, and afterwards ſtu- 
died the civil law at Benenia, in Italy. 
On his return to England, he was — 2 
archdeacon of Canterbury, provoſt of Be- 
verley, and prebendary of Lincoln and 
St. Paul's; and in 1158, he was made 
high chancellor, and preceptor tothe young 
prince Henry. Becket now laid afide the 
ecclefiaſtical habit, affecting the dreſs and 
manners of a courtier, and at the ſame 
time diſcharged the duties of his ſtation, 
ſo as to give entire ſatisfaction. In 1160, 
he was ſent by the king to Paris, to treat 
of a marriage between prince Henry, who 
was then but ſeven years old, and the king 
of France's daughter, then no more than 
three, in which negociation Becket ſuc- 
ceeded, and returned with the young prin- 
ceſs to England. He had not, however, 
been much above four years chancellor, 
before the king advanced him to the fee 
of Canterbury ; ſoon after which, he re- 
figned the office of chancellor, and ex- 
changed the gaiety and luxury of a cour- 
tier for the gravity and aufterities of a 
monk. At the ſame time, he began vi- 
gorouſly to exert himſelf in defence of the 
pretended rights and privileges of the 
church, by proſecuting ſome of the nobi- 
lity and others, for lands and poſſeſſions, 
he maintained, they had uſurped from the 
ſee of Canterbury; and as he proceeded 


| with the greateſt turbulence and — 
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he alienated from himſelf the miads of the 
king and nobility, and ſoon came to an 
open rupture with them; and growing 
more troubleſome than before, the king 
demanded the public my he hadſquan- 
dered away; upon which he fled in diſ- 
iſe- to a monaſtery in Flanders, and 
5 thence went to France, where he iſ- 
fued out excommunications againſt various 
rſons who had oppoſed or violated the 
Fuppoſed rights of the church. This how- 
ever only Frved to exaſperate men's minds 
againſt him, add the king was fo provok- 
ed at his excommunicating ſeveral of his 
reat officers and immed ate attendants, 
that he baniſhed all his relations. How- 
ever, the king of France by his intreaties, 
and the pope by his perſuaſions and threats, 
at laſt brought about a reconciliation, and 
Becket returned to England, after an ab- 
ſence of ſeven years. When the king had 
caufed his ſon prince Henry to be crowned 
at Weſtminſter, by the archbiſhop of 
Vork; Becket prevailed on the pope to 
fuſpend the archbiſhop, and excommuni- 
cate the biſhops who had aſſiſted him. 
Becket, therefore, almoſt as ſoon as he 
arrived, received an order from the young 
king to abſolve the biſhops that he had 
ſuſpended and excommunicated ; but refuſ- 
ing to comply, the archbiſhop of York, 
and the biſhops of London and Salifbury, 
immediately carried their complaints to 
the old king, who was then in Norman- 
dy, and was ſo higbly exaſperated at this 
freſh inftance of his obſtinacy, that he 
could not forbear exclaiming with great 
warmth, “ That he was very unfortunate 
to have maintained fo many cowardly 
« and ungrateful men in his court, none 
& of whom would revenge him of the in- 
& juries he had ſuſtained from one turbu- 
* ſent prieſt,” Theſe words were heard 
by four gentlemen of the court, who im- 
mediately formed a defign againſt the 
archbiſhop's life, which they executed in 
the cathedral church at Canterbury, on 
the 29th of November, 1171. Upon this, 
all divine offices ceaſed in the church of 
Canterbury for one year wanting nine days, 
at the end of which, . by erder of the pope, 
it was conſecrated anew. Two years after, 
Becket was canoniz-d ; and the ſame year, 
a particular collect was appointed to be 
read in all the churches of the province of 
Canterbury, for expiating the guilt of his 
murder. The next year, Henry retorning 
from France, went to Canterbury, where 
he did penance as a teſtimony of his grief 
for the murder, When he came within 
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fight of the church where the archbiſhop 
was buried, he alighted off his horſe, 2nd 
walked barefoot, tn the habit of a pilgrim, 
till he came to Becket's tomb, where, 'af- 
ter he had proftrated himfelf, and prayed 
a confiderable time, he fubmirted to be 
{courged by the monks, and paſſed all that 
day and night without e 
kneeling upon the bare ſtones; which 
done, he beſtowed great benefactions upon 
the church of Canterbury. In 1221, 
| Becket's body was taken up, fifty years after 
his murder, in the preſence of king Henry 
III. and a great concourſe of the nobility" 
and others, and depoſited in a rich thrine,' 
erected at the expence of Stephen Lang- 
ton, archbifhop of Canterbury, which was 
ſoon viſited from all parts, and enriched 
with the moſt coſtly gifts and offerings. 
He was a man of great talents, of elevated 
theughts, and of invincible courage; bur” 
of a moſt violent and turbulent ſpirit; ex- 
ceſſively paſſionate, haughty, and vain- 
glorious ; in his refolvtions inflexible, in 
his reſentments implacable. r 

BED of the Carriage of Cannon, the thick 
plank that Hes under the piece, and form- 
ing, as it were, the body of the carriage. 

BED, in gardening, a piece of ground, 
raiſed a little above the level of the adjoin- 
ing ground, and in which ſeeds are fown,. 
or plants ſet. : 

* BEDFORD, the county town of Bed- 
fordthire, is divided by the river Ouſe, fo 
as to reſemble two towns, which are join- 
ed by a ſtone bridge, that has two gates to 
ſtop the paſſage when neceſſary. The 
market on the ſouth fide, is on Tueſday 
for live cattle ; and on Saturday, on the. 
north fide, for corn. The fituation is 
low, and the houſes not extraordinary ; 
and there is one ſtreet, which runs the 
whole length of the rown, which is ſeven 
furlongs, and excels all the reſt. It has. 
five churches, St. Peter's, St. Cuthbert's, 
and St. Paul's, on th: north fide of the 
river; and 8d. John's, and St. Mary's on 
the ſouth. It had a caſtle, which is now 
deſtroyed. Bedford is governed by a may- 
or, two bailiffs, a recorder, twelve alder- 
men, two chamberlains, a town clerk, 
and chree ſerjeants. It ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament, and gives the title of 
duke to the noble family of the Rouffel-. 
It has fix fairs, viz, on the firſt Tueſday in 
Lent, April 2r, July 5, Auguft 21, Oc- 
tober 11, and December 19, all for cattle 
of every kind. A. great part of Bedford 
priory is ſtill ſtanding in good repair, it 


| being converted into private uſes, and now 


belongs 
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belongs to the lord Aſhburnham. It is 
fifty-rwo miles north-by-weſt from Lon- 
don. Long. 0. 20. W. Lat. 52. 6. N. 

* BEDFORDSHIRE, twenty-four 
miles long, and fixteen broad, and is 
bounded on the north by Northampton- 
ſhire and Huntingdonſhire, on the eaſt by 
Cambridgeſhire, on the weſt by Bucking- 
hamſhire, and on the ſouth by Hertford- 
fordthire, The principal river is the Ouſe. 
The air is temperate, clear, and healthy, 
and the ſoil fruitful, The commodities it 
produces are fuller's earth, cattle, veniſon, 
fowls, timber, wood, wheat, and barley ; 
the chief manufactures are bone-lace and 
ſtraw hats; the principal towns are, Bed- 
ford, the county town, Dunſtable; Wo- 
burn, Ampthill, Leighton, Luton, Shet- 
ford, ben KFaade. and Potton, The no- 
blemens ſeats are Woburn-abbey, belong- 
ing to the Duke of Bedford; Wreſt- 
houſe, fix miles ſouth of Bedford, belong- 
ing alſo to the duke of Bedford; Ampthill 
is now the duke of Bedford's; Luton Hoo, 
helonging to lord Bute; Pletſoe, to lord 
St. John; Haynes, to lord Granville; 
and Bromhall to lord Trevor. This coun» 
ty ſends four members to parliament, two 
for the county, and two for Bedſord. It 
is in the dioceſe of Lincoln; it contains 
five hundred and fifty villages, one hun- 
dred and fixteen pariſhes, twelve thouſand, 
one hundred, and ſeventy houſes, and is 
computed to contain upwards of fifty thou- 
ſand inhabitants. | 

BE DS of Minerals, certain ſtrata or lay» 
ers of matters diſpoſed over each other. 

Tord. of the BED-CHAMBER, ten 
lords, who attend in their turns each week, 
during which time they lie in the king's 
bed:chamber, and wait upon him when he 
dines in private. f | 

BEE, in natural hiſtory, a ſmall inſect, 
famous for its induſtry. The bee is di- 
vided by two I'gaments, into three parts 
or portions, the head, the breaſt, and the 
belly. The head is armed with two jaws 
and a trunk, the former of which play like 
two ſaws, open ing and ſhutting to the right 
and left. The trunk is long and taper, 
and extremely pliant and flexible, being 


deſtined by nature for the inſe& to probe 


to the bottom of the flowers through all 
the impediments of their chives and foliage, 
and drain them of their treaſured ſweets ; 
but were this trunk to be always extended, 
it wovld prove incommodious, and be lia- 
ble to be injured by a thouſand acc idents; 
it is therefore of ſuch a ſtructure, that, af- 
ter the performance of its neceſſary fonc- 
21025, it may be contracted, or rather 
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| folded up ; and befides this, it is fortified 
againſt all injuries by four ſtrong ſcales, 
two of which cloſely ſheath it, and the 
two others, whoſe cavities and dimenfions 
are larger, encompaſs the whole, From 
the middle part or breaſt of the bee grows 


at the extremity of the paws are two little 
hooks, diſcernible by the microſcope, which 
appear like ſickles, with their points op- 
| poſite to each other, The wings are four, 
two greater and two ſmaller, which nor 
only ſerve to tranſport them through the 
air, but, by the noiſe they make, to give 
notice of their departure and arrival, and 
to animate them mutually to their ſeveral 
labours. The hairs with which the whole 
body is covered, are of fingular uſe in re- 
taining the ſmall duſt that falls from the 
chives of the flowers, of which the wax is 
formed, The belly of the bee confills of 
hx rings, which ſide over one another, 
and may therefore be lengthened or con- 
tracted at pleaſure; and the infide of this 
part of the body. contains the inteſtines, 
the bag of honey, the bag of poiſon, and 
the ſting. The office of inteſtines is the 
ſame as in other animals. The bag of 
honey is tranſparent as cryſtal, contain- 
ing the ſweet juices extracted from flowers, 
which the bee diſcharges into the cells of 
the magazine for the tupport of the com- 
munity -in winter. The bag of poiſon 
hangs. at the root of the ſting, through the 
cavity of which, as through a pipe, the 
bee ejects ſome drops of this venetnous li- 
quor into the wound, and ſo renders the 
pain more exceſhve. The mechaniſm of 
the ſting is admirable, being compoſed of 
two darts, encloſed within a ſheath that 
tapers into a fine point, near which is an 
opening to let out the poilon. The two 
darts are ejected through another aperture. 
which, being armed with ſeveral ſharp 
beards like thoſe of fiſh-hooks, are not ea- 
fily drawn back again by the bee; and in- 
deed ſhe never diſengages them if the 
wounded party happens to ſtart and put her 


t eace to continue calm and unmoved, ſhe 
clinches thoſe lateral points round the thaft 
of the dart, by which means ſhe recovers 
her weapon, and gives leſs pain to the per- 
fon ſtung. The liquor which at the fame 
time ſhe infuſes into the wound, cauſes a 
fermentation, attended with a ſwelling, 
which continues ſeveral days ; butthat may 
be prevented by immediately pulling out 
the ſing, and enlarging the puncture, to 
let the ventmous matter have room to 


| eſcape. 
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the legs, which are fix in number and nd 


into confuſion; but if one can have pa- 
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Let us now conſider the generation, po- 
lizy and labonrs of theſe inſects, the true 
knowledge of which is very much owing to 
the modern invention of glaſs hives, 
through-which all the ſecrets of the com- 
munity are laid open to'a curious obſerver, 
Any perſon who carefully examines a hive 
at diſſerent ſeaſons of the year, will dif- 
tinguiſh three ſorts of bees ; of which the 
far greater number are the common work- 
ing bees, who. do all the buſineſs of the 
hive, and ſeem to be neither male nor fe- 
male. The working bee is repreſented on 
(plate XI. fig. 4.) The ſecond ſort, called 
droncs, are the males, are ſomewhat lar- 
ger, (Ig. 8.) have no fing, nor even ſtir 
trom the hive, but five upon the hone 
prepared by the others, The third fort is 
a much larger and longer bodied bee, of 
which there is often but one iu a have, at 
lealt, but one in every ſwarm or colony of 
young bees, wha. are from time to time 
detached from the hiye in ſearch of ano- 
ther habitation. This large bee is what 
the ancients called the king, from the re- 
ſpe& they always ſaw paid to it by the other 
dees; but, being the female, the moderns 
more property give it the title of queen, or 
mother of the ſwarm. 'See fig. 6. 

While the hive is ſuthcient to contain 
the bees Without inconyenience, the ſociet 
live peaceably together 3 but When their 
numbers are multiplied, ſo that their ha- 
bitat ion is too ſmall, the young brood quit 
the place of their nativity. and fly in queſt 
of a new ſettlement. The ſwarm that 
goes out conſiſts of the common bees, un- 
der the conduct of one female or queen 
or, if two queens come out of the ſame 
hive, then the body of common bees di- 
vide into two parts, each following one fe- 
male, both parties, however, when the 
alight out of the air, uſually ſettle near 
each other on a branch of a tree; and then 
thoſe bees which form the ſmalleſt ſwarm 
go off, one by one, to the other clufler, 
deſerting the queen they followed, who 
is at length murdered by her ſubjects. 
The ſwarm being thus united, and hang- 
ing down from * tree, the countryman, 
who is always vigilant on theſe occaſions, 
provides for their accommodation a hive 
rubbed with balm, thyme, and other odo- 
riferous herbs; into which he gently 
bruſhes them from the branch, and car- 
ries them to a ſtand prepared for that pur- 
poſe. All this the bees bear very patients» 
ly, and, after they are a little compoſed, 
begin to think of forming themſelyes con- 
yenient apartments in their ne Habitation. 
When they begin this work, it is obſerved 
they divide themſclyes into four parties, 
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one of which is deftined to the fields to 


provide materials for the ftrufture; the ſe- 

cond works upon thuſe materials, and 

forms them into a rough ſketch of the di- 
menhons and partitions of the cells; the 
third examines and adjuſts the angles, re- 
moves the ſupertiuevs wax, poliſhes the 
work, and gives it its neceflary perfection; 

and the fourth is employed N bringing pro- 
viſions to the labourers, 


The form of thecells of the honey- comb 


is hexagonal, which figure, beſides what 


is common with a ſquareandequilateral tri- 


angle, has the advantage of ineluding a' 
greater ſpace within the ſame ſurface.” 
See Counts. : 

The expedition of the bees in their la- 


bour is almoſt incredible; for, notwith-" 
ſtanding the elegance and juſt proportions 


of the work, they are ſo indefatigable, that 
they will; in one day, finiſh a honey- comb, 
a foot long, and fix inches broad, capable 
of receiving three | thouſand bees. We 
have already obſerved, that the bees which 
build the cells work but a little while ar z' 


time; but it is different with regard to 


thoſe that poliſh them, for they work 4 
long while, and with great expedition, 
never intermitting their labour, unleſs 1 
be to carry out of the cell the particles of 
wax taken off in the poliſhing; and, to 
prevent this wax from being loſt, other 
bees ſtand ready to receive it from the po- 
liſhers, and carry it to ſome other part, in 
order to its being employed. 

Each comb has two rows of cells oppo- 
ſite to each other, which have their com- 
mon baſes. The thickneſs of each comb 
is ſomething leſs than an inch; and, con- 
ſequently, the depth of each cell about five 
lines; but at the ſame time the breadth 
of cache is little more than two. | 

All the combs are conſtructed with cells 
of this ſize, except a ſmall number, of others 
in ſome particular parts of the hive, which 
are larger, and appropriated to the lodging 
egzs, that afterwards become drones, or 
male bees. 

There are alſo, in ſome parts of the 
hive, three or four cells bigger than the 
others, and conſtructed in a different man- 
ner, They are of a ſpheroidical figure 
open in the infer or part, and attached to 
the extremities of the combs. . 

When the cells are completed, the queen 
takes poſſeſſion of thoſe ſhe likes beſt ro 
depofit her eggs in, and the reſt are left to 
be filled with honey. She lays one egg 
in each cell, and ſometimes more than an 


hundred of thoſe eggs in a day; but what 


is ſtill more remarkable, ſhe lays thoſe 
eggs which are ta produce common bees — 
cells 
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cells of the common ſhape and ſize, thoſe 
that are to become drones, or males, in the 
cells of a larger ſize, and depoſits thoſe 
which are to become females, like herſelf, 
in the ſpheroidical cells already deſcribed. 
Theſe eggs, after lying ſome time in 
the cells, arc hatched into maggots, and 
fel with honey for ten or twelve days, 
alter which the other bees cloſe up the cells 
with a thin piece of wax; and under this 
ering they become gradually transform- 
into bees, in the ſame manner as filk- 
worms are into butterflies. Having un- 
dergone this change, the young bees pierce 
27 their waxen doors, wipe off the 
humidity from their little wings, take 
their flight into the fields, rob their flow- 
ers of their ſweess, and are perfectly ac- 
> with every neceſſary circum- 
tance of their future confuct. As to the 
males or drones, which are deſtined only 
to propagate their ſpecies, they live very 
comfortably for about three months after 
they are hatched: but when that time is 
aver, and the females are impregnated, the 
bees either kill them, or drive 
So from the hive, as burdenſome to the 
community, and not a drone is to be found 
uͤll the next ſeaſon. | 
The method in which the bees collect 
their wax and honey deſerves to be a little 
explained. At the bottom of all flowers 
there are certain glands which contain 
more or leſs honey, that is, the moſt ex- 
alted particles of the ſugary juices of the 
plant. Theſe juices the bee ſucks up with 
her proboſcis or trunk abovementioned, 
and 4 


raus it into its mouth; and when it 
has thus takenn à ſufficient quantity into 
its ſtomach, it returns to the hive, and 
diſcharges the honey into the common ma- 
gazine. as 
When the cells prepared to receive it 
are full, the bees cloſe up ſome with wax 
till they have occaſion for the honey; the 
reit they leave open, to which all the 
members of the ſociety reſort, and take 
their repaſt with a very inſtructive mode · 
ration. 

Wax is compoſed of the farina, or duſt, 
formed on the apices of flowers. This the 
bees collect, and with their fore-feet and 
Jaws, roll up into little balls, which they 
convey one at a time, tothe feet of their 
middle legs, and from thence to. the mid- 
dle joint of their hind legs, where there is 
z ſmall cavity like a ſpoon, to receive the 
burden. When thoſe bees, who are em- 
ployed in collecting the wax, return to the 
h.ve, they are aſſiſted by their companions 
in diſcharging their load, who by little 
and Little pick off the wax ſrom their legs, 
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and convey it to the common treaſure, 
With this they build their combs, obſery, 
ing a wendertul frugality, not the leaſt 
grain of it being waſted or neglected. - 
Confidering the advantages arifing from 
the labours of bees, is it not ſtrange that 
our country-people are not more ſolicitoug 
about the preſervation and increaſe of theſe 
animals ? Ir is certain they would multi. 
ply prodigiouſly with proper management; 
and we might, upon a moderate compy- 
tation, have five thouſand times as much 
wax and honey produced in this Kingdom 
as we have at preſent, Some attempts of 


this kind have already been made in our 


own country, and there is not the leaſt 
reaſon to doubt but they will, if purſued, 
be attended with ſucceſs. 

Deſcription of Mr. Therley's BEE-HIVE. 
This ingenious and aſſiduous gentleman, 
having, from near ſixty years experience, 
found that his bee-hives would be produce 
tive of much greater profit to the owners 
of bees, and alſo render that cruel and un- 
generous practice of deſtroying theſe ani- 
mals not only unneceſſary, but pernicious, 
preſented a bee-hive of this conſtrution to 
the Society of Arts, &c. in the Strand, 


'who readily purchaſed another of his hives 


filled with honey, &c. that they might be 
inſpected by the curious, and brought into 
univerſal uſe ; and from this bee-hive the 
view on plate XII. fig. 1. was drawn; 
The Society, perſuaded that the invention 
would prove of the greateſt advantage to 
this country, have publiſhed a premium of 
two hundred pounds, in order to introduce 
either Mr, Thorleys, or fome uther method 
of a Hmilar kind, whereby much larger 


quantities of honey and wax might be pro- 


cured, and, at the fame time, the lives of 
theſe laborious and uſeful inſects pre- 
ſerved. 


\ , The bottom part, marked A, is an oc- 


tangular bee-box, made of deal boards, 
about an inch in thickneſs, the cover «f 
which is about 17 inches in diameter, but 
the internal part only 155, and its height 
10 inches, In the middle of the cover 
of this oftangular box is a hole, which 
may be opened or ſhut at pleaſure, by 
means of a ſlider d. In one of the pannels 
is a pane of glaſs, covered with a wooden 
door, 6. The entrance, a, at the bottom 


of the box, is about three inches and a half 


broad, and half an inch high. Two flips 
of deal, about half an inch fquare, croſs 
each other in the center of the bux, and 
are faſtened to the pannels by means of 
ſmall ſcrews. To theſe {lips the bees faficn 
their combs. 


In 
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In this octangular box the bees are hived, 
aftcr ſwarming in the uſual manner, and 
there ſuffered to continue till they have 
built their combs, and filled them with ho- 
ney, which may be known from opening 
the door, and viewing their works through 
the glaſs pane, or by the weight of the 
hive. When che bee-maſter finds his la- 
borious inſects have filled their habitation, 
he is to place a common bee-hive of ſtraw, 
repreſented at B, made either flat at the 
top, or in the common form, on the octan- 
gular box, and draw out the flider, by 
which a communication will be opened 
| between the box and the ſtraw hive; the 
conſequence of which will be, that thoſe 
laborious inſets will fill this hive alſo with 
the product of their labours. When the 
bee-maſter finds the firaw hive is well 
filled, he may puſh in the ſlider, and take 
it away, placing another immediately in 
its room, and then draw out the ſlider. 
Thele indefatigable creatures will then fill 
the new hive in the ſame manner. By 
procceding in this method, Mr. Thorley 
aſſured the Society, that he had taken three 
ſucceſſive hives, filled with honey and 
wax, from one fingle. hive, during the 
ſame ſummer; and that after he had laid 
his inſets under fo large a contribution, 
the food ſtill remaining in the octangular 
box, was abundantly ſufficient for their 
ſapport during the winter. He added, that 
if this method was purſued in every part 
of the kingdom, inſtead of that cruel me- 
thod of putting the creatures to death, he 
was perſuaded, from long experience, that 
wax would be collected in ſuch plenty that 
candles might be made with it, and fold as 
cheap as thoſe of tallow are at preſent. 

Mr. Thorley has alſo added another 
part to his bee-hive, which cannot fail of 
affording the higheſt entertainment to a 
curious and inquifitive mind. It conſiſts 
of a glaſs receiver, repreſented at D, 18 
inches in height, 8 inches in diameter at 
the bottom, and in the greateſt part 13. 
This receiver has a hole at the top, about 
an inch in diameter, through which a 
ſquare ptece of deal E is extended to nearl 
the bottom of the veſſel, having two — 
bars to which the bees faſten their combs. 
When the bees have filled the ſtraw hive, 
(which muſt have a hole in the center C, 
covered with a piece of tin) Mr. Thorley 
places the glaſs-receiver upon the top of 
the ſtraw hive, and draws out the p:ece of 
tin: the bees, now finding their habitation 
enlarged, purſue their labours with ſuch 
alacrity, 1 they fill this glaſs hive like- 
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| wiſe with their ſtores. And as this 


tacle is wholly tranſparent, the curioes 
obſerver may entertain himſelf with view- 
ing the whole progreſs of their works. 
One of the hives, now depoſited at the So- 
ciety's rooms in the Strand, is filled with 
the produce of the labours of thoſe inſeRs ; 
and the glaſs hive is ſuppoſed to contain 
near thirty pounds of honcy. See a for- 
ther account of managing theſe uſeful 
creatures, and the nature of their produc 
tions, under the articles, Swarm, Hive, 
Hoxty, Wax, &c. 

BEE-+BREAD, a ſubſtance found in the 
cells of bees, and which is thought neceſ(- 
ſary to their ſubſiſtence. It is nothing 
more than wax itſelf unprepared. 

BEECH, Fagus, a large and beautiful 
tree, whoſe leaves reſemble thoſe of the 
horn-beam : the male flowers grow tage- 
ther in a round bunch, and are preduced 
at remote diſtances from the fruit on the 
ſame tree: the fruit conſiſts of two or 
three triangular nuts, which are incloſed 
in a rough hairy rind, divided into four 
parts. | 

This tree is propagated by ſowing the 
maſt; the ſcaſon for which is any time 
from October io February; only obſerving 
to ſecure the ſeeds from vermin, When 
early ſowel; which, if carefully done, 
the ſooner they are ſown the better, after 
they are fully ripe : a ſmall ſpot of ground 
will be ſufficient to raiſe a great number of 
thoſe trees from the ſeeds ; but you muſt 
be very careful to keep them clear from 
weeds; and if the plants come up very 
thick, you ſhould not fail to draw out the 
ſtrongeſt of them the automn followin 
that thoſe left may have room to grow: 5 
that, if you huſband a ſeed-bed carefully, 
it will afford a three years draught of 
young plants, which ſhould be planted in 
a nurſery; and if defigned for timber- 
trees, at three feet diſtance row from row: 
and eighteen inches aſunder in the rows. 
But if they are deſigned for hedges (to 
which the tree is very well adapted), the 
diſtance need not be ſo great; two feet, 
row ſrom row, and one foot in the rows 
will be ſufficient. In this nurſery they 
may remain two or three years, obſerving 
to clear them from weeds, as alſo to di 
up the ground between their roots, at lea 
once a year, that their render roots may 
the better extend themſelves each way; 
but be careful not to cut or bruiſe their 
roots, which is injurious to all young 
trees: and never dig the ground in ſum- 
mer, when the earth is hot and dry; 

which, 
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which, by letting in the rays of the ſun to 


the roots, is often the deſtruct ion of young 
trres. 


BEECH-MAST, the fruit of the beech- | 


tree, excellent for the fattening of hogs, 
cc. 

BEER, a well known liquor, made 
with malt and hops, and uſed in thoſe 
parts of Europe where vincs will not grow. 
See MALT, BrxtwixG, &c. 

939 chiefly diſtinguiſhed from ale, by 
the quantity of hops, "which is greater in 


| beer, and thereby renders the liqu or bit=, 


terer and fitter to Keep, There are various 
differences in becrs, proceeding from the 
ways of brewing, from the different coun- 
tries or climates, from the water that is 
uſed, from the time. ſpent about them, 
from the ingredients made uſe of, and the 
2 of theſe ingredients. That 

ecr is reckoned the beft which is clear, 
and of a pale colour, of a pungent and 
agreeable taſte, that ſparkles upon being 
poured into a glaſs, and is neither too old 
nor too new. 

Bettling of BEER is beſt performed in 
this manner: firſt, take clear water, or 
ſuch as has becn well impregnated with 
the eſſence of ſome herb; to every quart 
of which add half a pound of ſugar. Atter- 
. wards, having cauſed this water to be 
gently boiled and ſcummed, add a few 
. Choves : let it cool in order to here barm or 
yeaſt put to it, and being brought to work, 
take off the ſcum again: that done, while 
it is in a ſmiling conditisn, put three 
ſpoonfuls into cach bottle, which is to be 
filled up with beer, and ſecu rely corked. 
A few cryſtals of tartar do alſo very well 


| 


in bottled beer; eſpecially if a few drops of | 


the eſſence of batley, wine, or ſome eſſen- 
tial ſpirits be added. 
BEER-MEASURE. See Masunx. 
BEESTINGS, a term uſed by country 
people for the firſt milk taken from a cow 
after calving. 
BEET, Bera, in botany. Different 
ſorts of this plant are cultivated in our cu- 
Jinary gardens ; a Whitiſh-leaved calle] 
ficula, or cicla, a green- leaved, and a red- 
_diſhi-leaved, all with thick white roots ; 
and a long-rooted, aud a turnip-roxed, all 
over red. They are all biennial, 
The juice, both of the roots and the 


leaves of the red and white bects, ſnuffed 


up the noſe, proves a powerful errhine, oc- 
caſioning a copious diſcharge of mucus, 
without provoking ſneczing. 

Mr. Marggraf obſerves, that a good ſu- 
gar is obtainable from the juice of the freſh 
roots, by the methed practiled abroad for 
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preparing it from the ſugar-cane. All 
kinds of beet, whether white or red, ſhould 
be fown in March, in a deep and Lghc 
ſoil. The former is cultivated for its leaves, 
and the latter is eſteemed for its root, 
which, when boiled, cold, and cut into 
thin ſlices, makes a grateful mixture with 
winter ſallads. The reddeſt and largeft 
roots are the tendereſt and moſt eſteemed : 
conſequently the principles of the new 
hutbandry are extremely applrtable to this 
plant ; and we have accordingly been told 
that M. de Chateauvieux had beet roots, 
managed this way, which meaſured from 
five to fixteen inches in diameter towards 
their top, or thickeſt part, though raiſed 
in a common field, and cultivated only 
with the horſe-hoe. The beet roots will 
be fit for uſe in autumn, and will continue 
good all the winter; but they will begin 
to grow hard and ſtringy in the ſpring, 
when they will begin to thoot. The ſeeds 
of this plant, by which only it is propa- 
gated, ripen about the end of Auguſt, or 
in the beginning of September. They are 
round, rough, and about the bigneſs of a 
mi :ddling pea. To obtain them in perfec- 
tion, ſome -of the fineſt roots that have 
been preſerved from the winter's froſts are 
replanted in March, and let run up to ſeed. 
The kitchen-gardeners about London, in 
order to ſave ground, frequently ſow the 
red bect with carrots, parſnips, or en1ons, 
and afterwards draw up their carrots and 
onions when they are young, to make 
room for the growth of the beer : but, un- 
lefs they pull them up very young indeed, 
it is much better to ſow the beet ſepa- 
rately. 

BEETLE, Scarabeus, in the hiſtory of 
| mſcas. See SCARABEUS. 

BEETLE, ' a wooden inſtrument for 
driving piles, &c. 

It is likewiſe called a tamper ; and by 

aviors a rammer. 

PEGLEBERG, a governor of one of 
the principal governments in the Turkith 
empire. They are become almoſt , inde- 
pendent, and have under their juriſdiction 
ſeveral ſangiacs, or particular governments, 
and beys, agas, and other otficers who 
obey them. 

BEGUINS, congregations of devout 


— 


| young women, who maintain themſelves 
by the work of their hands, leading a 
niddle Kind of life between the ſecular 
and religious. Theſe ſocieties confiſt of 
| ſeveral Houſes placed together in one inclo- 
E. with one of more churches, accord- 
ing o the number of beguins. There is 


in crery kyle a prioreſs, without whoſe 
leave 
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leave they cannot ſtir out. Their is 


conceived in theſe terms: © T promiſe to 
i he obedient and chaſte, as long as I con- 
©« tinue in this heguinage.” They ob- 
ſerve a thitee years noviciate, before th 
take the habit, and the rector of the pati 
the ſuperior, But can do nothing with- 
out the advice of eight beguins. They are 
eſfabliſkey in ſeveral parts of Flanders. 
„ BEHEADING a nobleman was firſt 
trodiiced into England, in 1074, Roger, 


2 of Hereford, being the firſt that was 


executed in that manner. 

* HEN, in pharmacy, a name appto- 
priated to two roots, very different from 
one another in ſhape, colour, and their 


whole exrerdidl appearance, and diſtin- 


iſhed by che nales of white and red 


behen. 


We have them both from the Levant, 


"and the fame virtues ate attributed to both 


Linds ; but the white is ſuppoſed to poſſeſs 
them in the gtreateſt degree ; they are ſaid 
to be great cordials and reſtotatives, and to 
be in nervous complaints. 
. BEL, or BELVUS, the ſopreme god of 
tlie ancient Chaldeans or Babylonians. He 
was the founder of the Babylonian em- 
pire, and is ſuppoſed to be the Nimrod of 
* and the ſame” as the Phœniclan 


Baal. BAY 
BELEMNITES, in natural Riſtory, a' 
kind of foffit ſubſtance, with rega 


to 
whoſe origin naturaliſts are divided: - It is 


generally called the thunder-bo)t, 
The ſhape of the bElertnites is ſome- 


times conical, ſometimes cylindrical, and 
commonly confilts of a black and horny 
ſubſtance. | 


They are found in all ſorts of ſtrata, in 
clay, gravel, beds of ſtone, and often in 
loofe flints. They are ſometimes found 
covered with a ſparry cruſt of a different 
texture from the body of the maſs. 

* BELGRADE, x city of Torky, in 


Europe, and the capital of Servia, ſcated 


at the confloence of the Save and the Da- 
nube. The Danube is very rap d near this 


city, and its waters look whitiſh. This 


city is built on a Kill, and was once large, 


Arvng, and populous. The ſuburbs are 


extenfive, and reſorted to by Turkiſh, 


"Jewiſh; Greek, U ng = and Sclavo- 
TY 


nian merchants. e ſtreets where the 


grcaref trade is carried on is covered with 
Wood, to thelrer rhe dealers from the ſun 


Aud tain, The riyers render it very con- 


— 


venient fer commerce, and as the Danube 
falls into the Black Sea, the trade is eaſily 


© exrended to diſtant countries, which ren- 


"ts it the ſtaple town in theſe parts; and 
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as that river runs up to Vienna, they ſend 
=o from thitice with! s 2 2. of 
eaſe, The Armenians have a church 
here; and the Jews a ſy nagogae 3 the 
ſhops are but ſmall, and the ſellers fit gn 
tables, diſpoſing of their commodities out 
of a window ; for the buyers never go on 
the infide. There are two exchanges built 
with ftone, and ſupported with pillarsz not 
unlike the Royal Exchange at London. 
There is likewife a carayanſera or public 
inn, and a college for young ſtudents. Tr 
has been taken backwards and forwards by 
the Turks and Imperialiſts ſeveral times ; 
but was ceded to the Turks, in 1739, and 
the fine fortifications demoliſhed. It is three 
hundred and forty miles ſouth-eaſt of Vi- 
enna, and four hundred and fifty ! 
weſt of Conſtantinople. Long. 21. 2. 
Lat. 75 10. N. 

LID Es, in fabulous hiſtory, the 


* 
fifty daughters of Danaus, who were alſo 


his brother Ægyptus, the latter propoſed 
a reconciliation, by marrying his fry ſons 
| to their couſin germans the Belides ; to 
this Danaus contented ; but being told by 
an oracle, that he ſhould be diſpoſſeſſed of 
his kingdom by a ſon-in-law, he directed 


on the firſt night of their marriage. This 
advice they all of them followed, except 


o | Hypernmeftra, who ſuffered her huſband 


Lynczvs to eſcape, who afterwards. de- 
| throned Danaus. For this crime,” the reſt 
of the Belides were puniſhed in Tartarus, 
by being condemned to the endlefs labour 
| of pouring water into a veſſel full of 
holes. | 
BELIEF, a perfeafion or ftrong aſſent 
of the mind to any propofition z but, in a 
more reftrained and technical ſenſe, Yar 
| kind of aſſent which is founded on the au- 
thority or teſtimony of ſome perſons atteſt- 
ing the truth of any matter propoſed, 

BELIEF is generally diſtinguiſhed into 
divine and human, not with regard to the 
propofition believed, but with regard ro 
the reffimony on which we believe it. 
When Cod reveals any thing to vs, this 
gives us the teftimony of divine belief. 
Ser FAITH, . | 
But what man only acquaints us with, 
produces only a human belief. Sce Ev1- 
DENCE. 4 

BELL, à well known machine, rank - 
ed by muſicians among the muſical in- 
ſtruments of percuſſion. The metal of 
which it is made, is a compoſition of tin 
| and copper: the proportion of one to the 


——_— 


other is about twenty pounds of pewter or 
Nun twenty 


called Danaides. Danaus quarrelling with _ 


| his fifty daughters to kill their huſbands . 
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twenty-three pounds of tin, to one hun- 

dred weight of copper. Bell-metal is 
hibited to be imported. The ute of 
ls was not known in the 

church till the year 865, when Urſus Pa- 

trifiacus, duke of Venice, made a preſent 


of ſeme to Michael, the Greek emperor, : 


who firſt built a tower to the church of 
Sancta Sophia, to hang them in. Who 
Arſt brought bells into uſe in the Latin 
church, is a thing not yet determined; 
ſome aſcribing them to pope Sabinianus, 
ſucceſſor of St. Gregory, in the year 604; 
and others to Paulinus, biſhop of Nola, 
. cotemporary with St. Jerom : but the lat- 
ter opinion ſeems to be a vulgar error, and 


to have no better foundation than Paulinus's 
being biſhop of Nola in Campania, where 
It is pretended bells were firſt invented, 


and thence called Nolæ and Campanæ. 


Cardinal Bona would have it thought, 
that they began to be uſed in the Latin 


church immediately upon the converſion 
of the emperors to Chriſtianity, becauſe 
the tintinnabula, or . leſſer ſort of bells, 
had been uſed before by the heathens to 


the like purpaſe: but there is no ancient 


author that countenances his conjecture. 


Diving TELL. See Divixs. 
BELL-FOUNDERY. See Foux- 
DERY. 


BELL-FLOWER, Campanula, in bo- 
tany ; fee CamPANULA, 
ELL-WEED, jacea nigra, in botany ; 
fee Ac EA. 
BELLA- DONNA, in botany, a genus 


of the pentandria-monogynia claſs of 


plants, called by Linnæus atropa. | 
* BELLE-ISLE, a iſla nd of France 

on the coaſt of Britany, about thirteen 
nes in length, and five in breadth ; and 
was made a duchy, in 1742, in favour of 
marſhal Belleitle. 
craggy rocks, ſalt-works, and fertile land ; 
it contains four pariſhes, has a good ci- 
tadel, and, a convenient port, It was 


taken by the Englith at the expence of 


many lives, on the 7th of 
but was reſtored to the Frenc 
- treaty of peace. Long. z. 5, 
20. N. | 
BELLING of Hops denotes their 
opening and expanding themſelves. Sce 
OPS. 
_ » BELLIS, Daiſy, in botany, a geaus 
. of plants, divided into almoſt fifty ſpecies, 
+ from the variations in the colour and du- 
plicature of the flowers. 
There are two ſpecies of this plant uſed 
in medicine, diſtinguiſhed by che epithets 
major and minor, 


une, 1761; 
by the late 
. Lat. 47. 


Eaſtern 


It has a mixture of 


* 


| 
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The former is perennial, grows wild 
in corn and paſture grounds, and flowery 
in May and June. The leaves of this 
plant have been recommended in diſorders 
of the breſt both aſthmatical and phthiſi- 
cal, and as. diuretics, Geoffroy rclates, 
that the herb, gathered before the flowers 
have come forth, and boiled in. water. 
imparts. an acrid taſte, penetrating and 
ſubtile like pepper ; and that this de- 
coction is an excellent diuretic and vulne- 


rary. 

BELLIS Minr, the common daiſy, 
is alſo perennial, common almoſt ev 
where, and flowers early in ſpring. Th 
plant ſtands recommended as a vulnerary, 
detergent, - and reſolyent, in diſeaſes of 
the breaſt, internal bruiſes, hypochon- 
driacal complaints, and diſorders pro- 
ceeding from the drinking of cold liquors 
when the body has been much heated. 
Schreder informs us, that the leaves and 
flowers looſens the belly. 

The leaves, which have been chief 
made uſe of, are in taſte ſlightly ! 
The roots are conſiderably ſtronger, of a 
ſubtile penetrating pungency, not hot or 
hery, and, though at preſent diſregarded, 
promiſe to be a medicine of no 
virtue, | 
BELLON, à diſtemper common in 
countries where they ſmelt lead ore ; as 
alſo among plumbers and painters. It is 
attended with languor, intollerable pains 
and ſenſations of gripings in the belly, 
and generally coſtiveneſs. Beaſts, poul- 
try, &c. as well as men, are ſubject te 
this diſorder : hence a certain ſpace round 
the ſmelting-houſes is called bellon-ground, 
becayſe it is dangerous for an animal to 
feed upon it. 

The cure of this diſeaſe depends prin- 
cipally on cleanfing the prime viæ, or 
the n {ſages :_ and therefore, after 
bleeding ſack patients, af they are ple- 
thoric, a vomit of emetic wine or tartar 
ſhould be given; which muſt be a doſe 
double to what would vomit another per- 
ſon, otherwiſe it would have no effect, 
eſpecially when the diſeaſe is violent, or 
has continued long. 

Vomits and purgatives ought te be re- 
pexted at proper intervals, till the uneah- 
neſs in the ſtomach and gyts from the 
diſcaſe is gone. At the ſame time, emol- 
lient, anodyne, and laxative clyſters are 
frequently to be injected for emptying the 
inteſtines, if the purgatives do not per- 
form their duty. | 

When bloed or matter are paſſed with 
the face, the emetics and purgatives are 

do 
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to be diſcontinued, The hot bath is alſo of 
the utmoſt ſervice in this terrible diſeaſe, 
and ſeems indeed to be the laſt reſource, | 
BELLONA, the pagan goddeſs of war. 
Some make her the mother, others the 
Gfter, and others the wife of Mars, He- 
fiod ſays, ſhe was the daughter of Phor- 
cys and Ceto. As the ſun, among other 
names, is ſuppoſed to have been wor- 
ipped under that of Mars, ſo it is pro- 
ble Bellona repreſented the moon. This 
deity had a temple at Rome, near the 
Circus Flaminius,. before which ſtood the 
column of War, from whence the conſul 
threw. his lance, when he declared war 
„ again, any King or nation. It was 
founded, by Appius Claudius the blind, 
who was conſul in the year of Rome 
57. Cambden remarks, that there was 
in the, city of Yorlf a temple of Bellona, 
in the, time of the emperbr Severus: for 
Ln ſpeaking of that city, relates, 
that- Severus, coming thither, .,and in- 
tending to offer gelle, was conducted 
to the temple of Bellona by the Miſtakt 
of an ignorant augu r...... 
BELLONARN, in Roman 
the prieſts of Bellona. 8 
BELLONIA, in botavy, 4 genus; of 
ts. * * f * 
g fw WIN, among ſportſmen, the 
noiſe of toes in ruiting · time. | 
BELLOWS, a machine fo, contrived 
as. to,agitate. the air with great briſkneſs, 
expiring and infpiring the air by turns, 
and, that only from enlarging and con- 
tracting its capacity. 5 +:4484pwe” ih 
This machine is uſed in chimbers and 
kitchens, in forges, furnaces, aud foun- 
deries, to blow yp the fire: it ſerves alſo 
for organs and other pneumatic 1nftru- 
ments, to give them à proper degree of 
air: all theſe are of various conſtructions, 
according. to the different. purpoſes for 
which they are intended. 
| BELLY, in anatomy, that which is 
more, ,uſyally called ' abdomen, or rather 
the Cavity, of the abdomen. See Ap po- 


antiquity, 


LLC. 

BELOMANCY, a fort of divination 
by means of arrows, practiſed in the eaſt, 
and particularly in Arabia, 

BELT, Balteus, in the military art, a 
leathern girdle for fuſtaining the arms, 
&c. of a ſoldier. | | 

BELTS, in aſtronomy, two zones, or 
girdles, | ſurrounding the body of the 
planet of Jupiter, more lucid than the 
reſt, and of unequal breadth. See Jv- 
PITFR, 


| 


—— 


i fleet, commanded” b 
on the 19th and 20th of Auguſt, 1702, 


BELVIDERE, in the Italian archi- 
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building, or an artificial eminence in a 
garden ; the word literally ſignifying a 
fine proſpect, 

* BENBOW (JOHN) one of the 
moſt eminent Engliſh admirals, mentioned 
in bur hiſtories, was born about the year 
1650, of a-very ancient and honourable 
family in Shropſhice. His father left him 
no other proviſion than the profeſſion of a 
failor, but before he was thirty, he be- 


came maſter, and in a great '\meaſyre 
owner, of a ſhip, called the Benbow fri- 
gate, employed in the Mediterranean trade, 
during which time the following . res 


markable incident brought him to ſerve in 
Fae Brittſh navy, In 1686 he was at» 


tacked in his paſſage to Cadiz by a Sallee 
rover, agdinſt whom he deſended him: 
ſelf with a very unequal number of men, 


with 'the utmoſt bravery, till at laſt the 
Moors b62rded him, but were quick 


beat out af the ſhip. again, with the oh 
of thirzeey men, whoſe heads he ordere 
to be cyt off, and thrown into à tub o 
park pickle, Aſter the Revolution, cap- 
tath Penbow was employed in protectin 
our trade" in the channel, and bombard- 
ang the French ports, in which he ſhew< 
ed the molt intrepid bravery, by going in 


perſon in his boat to encourage and pro- 

tet the engineers, and His vigour and : 
activity ſo effeftually recommended him 
to King William, that he was early pro- 
moted to a flag. Aſter the peace, he was 
ſent with a ſquadron into the Welt-Indies, 


when he obliged the governor” of Cartha- 
gena to reſtote two Englith ſhips that had 


been ſeized by the Spaniards.;. and after- 


Wards, failing to Porto Bello, forced the 


governor, by his threats, to ſend him ſe- 
veral veſſels which had been taken under 


the pretence that the ſettlement of the 


Scots at Darien was a breach of the peace. 


Upan the war breaking aut a- freſh, che 


was again ſent into the Weſt-Indies, 
where he diſtinguiſhed himfelf by a me- 
Worable engagement againſt the French 
admiral Da Caffe, 


near the coaſt of St. Martha, in Which 
he had one of his legs ſhattered to pieces 
by a cannon-ſhot, and after its bei 

dreſſed, he was carried vp and placed with 
his cradle on the quarteredeck ; but when, 
he had a moral certainty of raking or 
deſtroying the whole French ſquadron, he. 
had the vexation of Jofing this victory by 
the cowardice of ſeveral of his captains, 
who baſely refuſed to continue the fight, 
and Sinaf's paper, importing that ch 
were reſolved to defift, He oppoſed this 


tecture, 'a pavilion on the top of a ! reſolution, fo injurious to the honovwr of 


Nun 2 ths 
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the nation, to the utmoſt of his power, 
and on his arrival at Jamaica, ordered the 
(= who had behaved in this ſcauda- 
s manner to be confined, and a count» 
martial being held for their trial, ſome 
of the guilty were condemned, and ſuf- 
— according to their deſerts. This 
ve commander died at Jamaica, of a 
con ſumption, occaſioned by the cutting 
off his leg, on the 4th of November, 
1702. | 
_- BENCH, or BANC, in law; ſee 
ANC. 
Free BENCH fignifies that eſtate in 
copyhold lands, which the wife, being 
8 . virgin, has after the deceaſc 
of her huſband for her dower, according 
30 the cuſtom of the manor. 
BENCHERS, in ians of court, the 
or members of the ſociety, who are 
znveſted with the government thereof. 
- BEND, in heraldry, one of the nine 
honourable ordinaries, containing a third 
part of the held when charged and ,a 


when plain, It 1s ſometimes, like 


other ordinaries, indented, ingrailed, &c. 


and is oither dexter or ſiniſter, 
BEND Dexter is formed by two lines 


drawn from the upper part of the ſhield | 


n the right, to the lower part of the 
2 diagonally, | It is ſuppoſed to repre- 
ent a 
worn over the ſhoulder. | 

BEND Sinifter is that which comes 
from the left ſide of the ſhield to the 


ight ; this the French heralds call a 


e. 

_ BENDING, amongſt ſeamen, the 
faſtening "two ends of rope to one ano- 
ther ; to faſten a fail ta its yard or ſtay; 
to fix the cable to the anchor, See Capris, 
CLENCH, SAIL. 

BENDS, in nayal architecture, the 
thickeſt and ſtrongeſt planks in a ſbip, 
reaching from end to end at het extreme 
breadth. 

BENDY, in heraldry, the field divided 
into four, fix, or more parts diagonally, 
and varying in metal and colour. 

BENEDICTINES, in church biſtory, 
an order of monks who profeſs to follow 
the rules of St, Benedia. In the ca- 
non law, they are ſtyled black -friars, 
from the colavr of their habit. The rules 
of St. Benedict, as obſered by the Englith 
monks before the diſſolution of the mo- 
natterics, were as follow : They were 
obliged to perform their devotions ſeyen 
times in twenty-four hours, the whole 


earcle of which deyotions had a reſpeRt to 


ulder belt, or a ſcarf, when 
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the paſſion and death of Chriſt; they were 
obliged always to go two and two toge- 
ther. —— day in Lent they * 
obliged to faſt till fix in the evening, 
and abated of their uſual time of ſleepin 
and eating; but they were not allow 
ro — any voluntary auſterity without 
leave of their fuperior : they never con- 
verſed in theic refectory at meals, but 
were obliged to attend to the reading 
the Scriptures : they alſo flept in thy fame 
dormitory, but not two in a bed; they 
lay in their cloths ; for ſma}] faults they 
| were thut out from meals ; for greater, 
they were debarred religious commerce, 
and excluded from the chapel ; and as to 
incorrigible offenders, they wete excluded 
from the monaſteries. Every monk had 
two coats, two cow, a table book, 2 
knife, a needle, and a handkerchief ; and 
| the furniture of their bed was a mat, 3 
blanket, 'a Tug, and a pillow. 
BENEDI * or r 
The privilege of benediction was one 
thoſe Gly inſtances of honour and reſpect 
aid to biſhops in the 9425 church. 
he cuſtom of boying e head to them 
and receiving their blefings, way hes 
univerſal. In the weſtern chprches there 
was anciently a kind af  benegiction 
which followed the Lord's prayer; and 
after the communion the people were diſ⸗ 
miſſed with a benediction. + 
BENEFICE, Benefcium, à church en- 
dowed with a revenue for the performance 
of divine ſervice ; or the revenue utfelf af. 
figned to an eccleſiaſtical perſon, by way 
of ſtipend, for the ſervice he is to do tha 
church. All ſoch preferments, exe 
biſhaprics, are called benefices; and al 
benefices are, by the canoniſts, ſometimes 
ſtiled dignities ; but we now o inarily 
diſtinguiſh between benefice and dignity, 
applying ' dignity to biſhoprics, deaneries, 
'archdeaconries, and prebendaries ; and be- 
nefice to parſonages, vicarages, and do- 


natives. Benefices are divided by the ca- 


noniſts into fimple and ſacerdotal; in the 
firſt there is no obligation but to read 
prayers, fing, &c. the ſecond are charged 
with the cure of ſouls, or the direction and 
guidance of copſciences : ſuch are vicar- 
1155 rectories, &c. The Romaniſts again 

iſtinguiſh benefices inte regular and ſe- 
cular. Regular or ee are 
thoſe held by a religious, or a regular, who 
has made profeſſion of ſome religious or- 
der: ſuch are abbies, priories, conyventu- 
als, &c. or rather a regular benefice is that 
any bot 2 


438 cannot be conferred on 


reli giqusy 
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religious, either by irs foundation, by he 
inſtitution of ſome ſyperior, or by preferip» 
tion ; for ech „ forty years poſſeſſi- 
on by a religious makes the benefice regu- 
lar. Secular bencfices are only fuck as 
are to be giyen to ſecular prieſts, that is, ro 
ſuch as live in the world, and are not en- 

ged in any monaſt:cwider, All bene 
fices are reputed ſecular, till the contrary is 
made to appear, They are called fecular 
benefices becauſe held by feeulars; of which 
kind are almoſt all cures. A benefice is 
vacated either by the natural death, or re- 
fignation of the incumbent, or the com- 
miſſion of ſome crime, as coneubinage, 
perjorg, fimony, herefy, Ke. 

A BENEFICE in Commendam is that, 
the direction and management of which, 
upon a vacancy, is given or recommended 
to an-ectceſiaſtic for a certain time, till he 
may be conveniently provided for. Seg R- 
GULAR aud Sxeut ax. | 

* BENGAL, a large kingdom in the 
Eaſt Indies, feated an a gulph of the fame 
name. It is three hundred and ninety 
miles in length, and two , hundred” and 
thirty in breadth, It is now ubject to the 
great mogul. It is bounded on the north 
by the proyinces of Patna and ſeſuat; on 
the eaſt by rhe Kingdoms of Tipra and Ar- 
racan ; gi the ſouth by the bay of Bengal; 
and on the weſt by the province of Or:xa. 
It is a very plentiful OI and is over- 
flawed by the Ganges as Egypt is by the 
Nile, he chief towns are Daca, which 
is the ſear of the viceroy; Caffambar and 
Hughly, or Hughgeli, are towns of good 
t on the river; Chatigan, near the 
eaſtern hrauch of the river, is a very large 
Populoys city, and has alſo a very goad 

e. 


Bengal is a frairfyl country, and 
well . bby Er. only by the "Caves, 
but by canals cut out af it, On the banks 
of theſe grow pulſe, muſtard-ſeeq, ſeſa- 
mums, of which they make oil, and little 
mulberry-trees to feed their filk-worms, 
which ſupply them with filk for their ma- 
nufactures, which are exceeding good, 
they have likewiſe aloes, falt-petre, gum- 
lac, opium, wax, muſk, long pepper, gin- 
ger, and butter ; it ſends vaſt quantities 
of rice every year to the Moluccas, Suma- 
tra, Malabar, Coromandel, the Maldivia 
iſlands, Ceylon, and Goa; as alſo ſugar 
to Golconda, Carnate, Arabia, Irak Ara- 
bi, and Persia; befides muſlins, cotton, 
callicoes, filks called Bengals, elaches, 
and herba-ſtuffs, indica, and canes to Eu- 
ro k 

They have almoſt continual rains in 


Rengal, from April to September ; this 


l 
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cauſes the Ganges to overflow, 'whidrifbes 
great ſervice, und ſomerimes. à great den 
of miſchief ;- during the other ſis: 
the weather is fair and pretty cool; bythe 
blowing of the north-eaſt rt but in 
December, January, sad Februry, the 

_——_ 12 0 wt cold. Theis tharts 
eſt day s eleven hours long; and thely ha- 
veſt is at that time al the rr. 


They - have plenty of 'freth aud ſale” 
filh, fowls, ducks, and geeſe, which are 
exceeding cheap ; ſheep, kids; and pork" 
are the chief food of the Europeans, "th 
food of the common people is pulſe] 


butter, and boiled fiſh ; they 5 


leaves for their napkins, and 
lot theit᷑ table. 

BENZOINE, ' of Ata-Dviouy, 
| the mateyia medica, a gum refing 
| proaching the neateit to ftorax in'fragray<- 

cy. The tree Which produces — 
| a native of the Eaſt-Indies, particularly 
of the iſlands Siam and Sumatra. It has- 
ſoft thin leaves, nearly like thoſe of the: 
cirron-tree; and bears a round fruit about 
the fize of a hazcÞnvot, It is never pers 
mitted to exeted che fixth year, as being 
aſter - this peribd unfit for yielding wen ; 
the inhabitants then cut it down, ſup- 


ply it by a N = pe 6 only 
from th . One tree doe not vie 


juice exvdes, from incifiens, in form of a 
thick white balſam: if collected as ſoon” 
as it has grown ſomewhat ſolid; it proves 
internally white hke almonds 3 and hence 
is called benzocanygdaleides : I ſuſſered 
to lye long expoſed to the ſun and Aix, it 
changes more and more to a browniſh, and 
at laſt to a quite reddiſh brown color. 
The dealers in this commodity never felt 
us the fine white benzoine by itſelf ; bye 
mix it with the inferior and footer kinds, 
that one may carry off the other: Rente, 
in the very beſt bengoine of the hops, we 
meet with pieces of various colours; white, 
yellowiſh, white, yellow, brownith” yel-- 
low, brown, reddit „ and grey, all 
united into one lump. The dark coloured 
benzoine however, if It is free fron"tarthy 
and woody impurities, and from admiz- 
tures of any other refin, does not appear 
to be inferior in neſs to the white. 
Newman's Chemiftry. Benzoine and its 
flowers are employed med:cinally for re- 
ſolying and attenuating viſcid juices, par- 
ticularly in giſorders of the breaſt: but 
the principal uſe of this fragrant .refig is 
in perfumes, and as a coſmetic, for ſoſten- 
ing and ſmoothing the ſkin. 92 


— 


BER, in botauy, that ſpecies of the 
\jugvbe-iree which produces the gum lacca 
dee JUCUBE, BERAMS, 


BER 


--RERAMS, a coarſe-cloth, all made of 
cotton „ Which comes from the Eaſt 
ladies, and particularly from Surat. There 
are white plain berams, and others ſtriped 
vn colours. roa: : : 
„ BERBERIS, Barde, in botany, 4 
large prickly buſb, under which lies ano- 
then of--a deep yellow ;- ſmall, ſmooth, 
ſomewhat oval, pale green leaves, finely 
ſerrxted about the edges; and yellow mo- 
nopetalous flowers, ſtanding in cluſters on 
the tops: upon naked footitalks, followed 
F red berries, containing each 
tally two ſeeds: ſome of the indivi- 
$ hate no ſeeds in their berries, and 
ti with and without ſeeds are 
nd on one buſh. It grows wild on 
Iky, bills in ſeyeral, parts of Eygland, 
ers in May, and ripcas 1 in 
September, The ſruit ot this ſhrub is a 
mild aſtringent acid, acceptable to the ſto- 
d of great medicinal efhcacy in 
hot byþeus — * a colliquat ive or 
id Jifpofition of the humours. 
GaN ;thefe berries axe commonly 
made 4niggeolly, by, boiling them, with an 
val weigh ef fine ſugar, over 2 2 
re, to a, dug confiſtence,, and then ſtrain- 
ing dhe, Hui ihwugh a woollen, cloth. By 
drying dhe, hexries,, their acidity is abated, 
and their aſtringency improved. 
The leaves ob the barberry buſh have 
likewiſe. n hot ungrateful reſtringent acid 
taſte, and, have, ſometimes been employed 
in the intentions as the fruit, and as 
an jngredient in cooling fallads. The in- 
ner yellow:bark, in taſle auſtere and bitter- 
4h, 18 254 to be gently purgative, and to 
be ſervi e in jaundices. _ Mr. Ray 
commands, in this diſeaſe, from his own 
experience, a decoction in ale or other li- 
gaors, or rather an infuſtan in white wine, 
el the, yellow bark bath of the branches 
and the roots. It gives a deep yellow 
tincture both to watery and ſpirituous 
meaſtrua. Lewis's Hiftory of the Materia 


ſedica; your is 
13 RERENICE,, in fabylous biffory, the 
daughter of Philadelphus and Arſinoc, and 
the wife,of Energetes; the vowed to cut 
off her hair, it her hufband returned vic- 
toridus, -witich ſlie did, and ſent it to the 
remple of Venus, on which the hair was. 
changed into a conſtellation of ſeven ſtars. 
BERGAMOT, a fragrant eſſence ex- 
tracted from a fruit which is produced by 
ingraft ing a branch of lemon-rree upon the 
ſock of a bergamot-hear. It is alſo the 
denomination of a coarſe tapeſtry, manu- 
ured with flocks of ſilk. wool, cotton, 
hemp; ox, cow, or goat's hair, and ſup- 


* 


. 
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[poſed to be invented by the people of Ber- 


Os | 
Toon, a town of the Low Countrics, in 
Dutch Brabant, and in the marquiſate of 
the ſame name · It is ſeated on an emi- 
nence, in the middle of a moraſs, about a 
mile and a half from the eaſtern branch of 
the Scheld. The church before the laſt 
ſiege, was reckoned, a good building, and 
ſo was the marquis's palace. It has a very 
advantageovs fituation on the confines of 
Brabant, Holland, Zealand, and Flay- 
ders. It is trong by nature as well as by 
art, being ſo ſecured by the moraſſes about 
it, which are formed by the river Zoom, 
chat it was reckoned impregnable,, It was, 
however, taken in 1747, by the, French, 
but tis imagined not without the help of 
treachery. The fortifications are allowed 
to be the maſter-piece of that great engi» 
neer Cohorn. It had been twice beſieged 
before, without-ſucceſs. It is ſeventeen 
miles north of Antwerp, and twenty-two 
oben. of Breda. Long. 4. 15. E. Lat. 

e * | 

's BERKSHIRE, . an inland county in 

the dioceſe of Saliſbury, .hounded on the 
north and north-caſt the Thames, on 

the weſt by Glouceſterſhire and Wiltſhire, 
on the. ſouth-eaſt by Surry, and on the 
ſouth by Hampshire. It is one hundred 
and twenty miles in circumference, and 
(contains five hundred and twenty-ſeven, 
thouſand acres, and ſixteen thouſand nine 
hundred and ſix houſes. The air is ſweet, 
and foil fruitful. It has plenty of corn, 
cattle, wild fowl, wool, and timber, eſye- 
cially oak and beech. The rivers are the 
Thames, Kennet, Ocke, and Loddon, 
The Kennet is now made navigable by act 
of parliament. - This county ſends nine 
members to parliament,” has ene hundred 
and, fotiy payythes,- and twelve market 
towns. Reading, the chief, is thirty- 
nine miles weſt of London, and is renee 

able for malt, meal, Holland tapes, and 
canvas or Albeck. The reſt are ane. 
don, Windfor, Wallingford, Maidenhead, 
Hungerford, Newbury, F og n, Wan- 
tage, Lower Lambourn, Ea IN „ and. 
Oakingham. The royal palace and caſtle 
at Windſor, built by Edward III. are re- 

markable for their fine fituation, rich fur- 
niture, paintings, and many other curio- 

fities, In St. George's chapel are held the 
chapters of the order of the garter, inftitur- 

ed by the above king Edward III. A few 

miles to the ſouth-eaſt of this town is the 

figure of a white horſe, covering an acre of 
ground, cut · in a hill of chalk, from whence 


net 
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t may be ſeen at a great diſtance, and is | 
faid to have been made by direction of | 
king Alfred, in memory of a great victory 
he obtained. 
* BERLIN, a city of Germany, capi- 
tal of the electorate of Brandenburg, and 
where the king of Pruſſia generally reſides. 
This is one of the largeſt, beſt built, and 
beſt governed cities of any in Germany. 
The reets are large, firait, clean, and 
well paved, and ſome of them very long 
and elegant. There are alſo ſeveral large 


and beautiful ſquares. It is ſurrounded 
with handſome gardens, which produce 
pulſe and excellent fruit. The river Spree, 
that croſſes the eity, has a communication 
with the Havel, Oder, and Elbe, Which 
reatly facilitate commerce. The royal 
reet is croſſed by five others, which are 
large and fine, On the new bridge, which 


is of tone, over the Spree, is an excellent | 


equeſtrian ſtatue of William the Great, 
The elector ãs repreſented in a Roman ha- 
bit, and his horſe ſtands on a pedettal of 
white marble, adorned with baſſo relievos, 
and four flaves bound to the baſe. After 
this bridge is paſt, the king's palace ap- 
pears, which 1s a grand and ſuperb edt- 
fice ; it is four ſtories high, and che apart - 
ments extremely magnificent. No place 
in the world has ſuch a great quantity of 
filver tables, ſtands, luſtres, branched 
eandleſticks, ſcreens, looking=glaſs frames, 
canopy beds, chairs, &c. In the knight's 
ball there is a buffet, which takes up all 
one fide, where there are baſons and ciſ- 
cerns of gilt filver, of an extraordinary 
magnitude. The furniture of the great 
apartment is extremely rich, and there is 
a very handſome gallery, adorned with 
paintings, —_— the principal actions 
of Frederick 1. ormerly there were 
fine gardens to the palace, -but they are 
now turned into a place for arms. 
The arſenal confiſts of four grand build- 
ings, that forra a court in the middle, like 
a college; each front has three large por- 
tico's. On the principal gate is'a medalli- 
on of the late king, in bronze, and the 
four cardinal virtues, of a coloſſal ſtature, 
placed on pedeſtals on cach fide of the por- 
tico, ſeem to look at the portrait of the king, 
which is ſupported by Fame and Vi Rory. 
There are many other things worthy.ot 
obſervation, ſuch as the cabinet of medals, 
and of the antiquities belonging to the 
king; that of natural curioſities z the che- 
mical loboratory, and its farnaces and me- 
dals, of a new invention ; the theatre for 
anatomical demon ſtrat ions; the royal 
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library, which is one of the comp leteſt in 
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| Germany, and has many fcarce books aud 


manuſcripts. The river Spree falls inte 
the Elbe, and communicates with the 
Oder à canal, near Franefort on the 
Oder, from which Berlin is ſorty-ive 
milies north-weſt, forty-five north · euſt 
from Wittemburgh, ſeventy-five ſouth b 
welt from Stetin, and three hundred ys 
by-welt from Vienna. Long. 13- 37. Eg 
Lat. 52. 8 N. 
* BE 


diſcovered by John Bermudas, in 2503 3 


Sir John Sommers was ſhipwrecked up 
them in 1609; hence ſome called them 


the Somner . Iſlands. Theſe iſlands arg 
numerous; but ſome are only- batren 
rocks. They lie in a little compaſs, ab 
moſt in the form of a ſhephetd's crook; 
and contain about twenty thouſand acres 
of ground, ſurrounded in 2 manner with 
rocks, which render- them inacceſſible to 
ſtrangers. That called St. Geotge's Ifland 
is the largeſt. It was fitſt planted by 
Richard Moore, with about ſixty perſons, 
in 1622. Theſe built chemfelves huts, 


which were converted degrees nto 
handſome houſes, that at length became a 
town, called St. George. The commo- 


dities t traded in were 

ambergriſe, and tobacco. While the new 
colony was increaſing, they were infeſted 
with rats, which deſtroyed almoſt all 
their provifions, . and had like to have 
brought on a famine 3 but they found 
means to deſtroy them, and ſaved them+ 
ſelves ; infomuzh that there are ten 


thouſand inhabitants, befides llaves, who 


carry on a good trade in tobacco, the 
ground producing large crops; but it is 


not ſo good as that of our plantations on 


the continent of America. The country 
is moſtly movutainous, but has ſome fer- 
tile plains. The inhabitants catch the 
rain water, and preſerve it in- ciſt 
becauſe the water of the iſland is brachiſ 
Their chief produce is Indian wheat and 
tobacco; but they have ſome fruit, par» 
ticularly oranges. The wood of the cedar» 
trees is fine, hard, durable, and fragrant, 
With this they build their houſes, ſhips, 
and churches. The palmeto bears a de- 
licious fruit, like ,a damſon, and yields 
wood both for building and fewel ; the 
leaves are cight or ten feet long; and ſerve 
to cover houies. What they call a palm vr 
date-tree yields a fine fruit, and there is 
variety of odoriferous and medicinal woods 
in their foreſts. They have great'plen 
of ſea-rurtle, which ſerves for com 
food, and is excellent eating. Their 


| birds are hawks of all ſorts, ſtorks, kerons, 
bitter aa, 


MUDAS, (the.iflands of ) w 
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Vitterns; ofpreys, cormoraties, baldcoots) 
moorhens, teals, ſnipes, dicks, uidgeons, 
arrows, wood+peckers, owls, and bats. 
But it is obſervable; that though theſe birds 
have common Englith names, yer they dif- 
fer from ours. The air is ſerene, and gene- 
milly healthful, unleſs n ceompettuors ſea- 
Soris. They have no poifonons zu mals, un- 
Jels their | ſpiders are ſuch; theſe are ex- 
ceeding lage, and fincly variegated with 

nt ovloars.” ' a 
The inhabited parts of theſe iſlands are 
divided" into nine diſtricts, called tribes. 
1. St. George, 2: Hamilton, 3. Ireland, 
4 Devorithire, f. Pembroke, 6. Pagers, 
9: Warwick, 8. Southampton, and 9. San- 
ys. There are but two places where a 
ſniy can come ſafely hear the ſhore, and 
theſe are ſo well covered with high rocks, 
that few will care to venture in without 
u pilot; and they are ſo well defended 
dy forts, that they have no occaſion to 
dread” any enemy. St. George's town is 
at the bottom of the principal haven, and 
is defended: by nine forts, an which are 
mounted ſrventy pieces of cannon, which 
command the entrance. This town has 
&handfome church, a fine library, and a 
noble town-houſe, where the governor, 
eouncil; "and others aſſemble. Befides 
theſe, there are about a thouſand houſes, 
well built. The tribes of Southampton 
and Devonſhire have cach a parith church 
and 2 library, and the former has a 
harbour of the ſame name. There are 
houſes and ' hamlets all over theſe iſlands, 
here particular plantations require them, 
among which there are ſmall chapels for 
divine ſervice. The inhabitants are 
cloathed chiefly with the Englith manu- 
faftures, and all their implements for 
tilling the ground and building are 
made here. But what little traffic they 
have is with the continent of North A- 
mericay to which they ſehd fleops and 
trading veſſcls for ſale. Upon the whole, 
they have little or no proſpet of ever 
' growing rich, and thereſore it is no won- 
der that ſemne of the pegs fort tran· 
ſport themſelves elſewhere. This practice, 
if continued;/ will ſoon decreaſe the num- 
ber of the iababitants, and in proceſs of 
titne greatly impoveriſh the iſlands, un- 
Jefs i ſore (expedient be found out to em- 
ploy their hands in ſome uſcful and pro» 
fitable manufacture, ur natural production, 
which will yield / them ſufficient encour- 
8 is ſix hundred miles caſt of 

1023, in? the latitude of 32. 30. Long 
65. 10. W. Lat. 32: 30. N. 
BERNARDIN MON ES, an order 
e religious, founded by Robert Abbot 


* 
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of Molame : they are properly Ciftete 
cians; or Monks of Citeaux ; but theit 
order having been enlarged and amplified 
by St. Beraarc, they were from thence 
called Barnardins. 

The Bernardin nuns, as well as monks, 
are habited in whites and ſubject to tl 
laws of the Ciftercians. 

BERRY, Bacca, a round fruit, for 
the moſt part ſoſt, and covered with a 
thin ſkin, containing ſeeds in a pulpy 
fubſtancec. 

They are of various fizes, forms, pro- 
perties, and uſes, according to the plants 
on which they grow. Some are uſed in 
dying, as French Berries : ſome grow 
fingly, others in cluſters. 

* BERWICK-UPON-TWEED, a 
town on the borders of England and 
Scotland, and a county of itſelf. Jr 
ſtands on the north or Scotch fide of the 
river Tweed, pleaſantly fituated on an 
eaſy declivity, almoſt cloſe to the ſea, and 
has a ditch on the north and eaft, but on 
the ſouth and weſt it has high walls, re- 
gularly fortified; and planted with can- 
non, and to which the river ſerves as 4 
moat. - The houſes are generally well 
built; an the town-houſe is a handſome 
ſtructure, with a lofty turret, in which 
are eight bells, and a fine clock, which 
tells rhe quarters, with four dials, one on 
each fide the ſquare. The church is a 
neat building; but has no bells. The 
bridge is nine hundred and forty-ſeven 
feet long, ſupported by fifteen arches. The 
town is governed by a mayor, recorder, 
towu-clerk, and four bailifts, and has a 
coroner, a- treaſurer, four ſerjeants at 
mace, and a water bailiff, It had a ſtrong 
caſtle; now in ruins. It has a market on 
Saturdays, well ſupplied, and a fair on 
Friday in Trinity-week for black cattle 
and horſes. The principal trade here is 
{almon, which is caught in the Tweed, 
and reckoned to be as good as any in the 
kingdom. Some are ſent alive, and ſome 
pickled in kits by perſons who ſubſiſt on 
that employment, who are called ſalmon 

rs. In June and July falmon is 
fold for à penuy a pound. It is eighty 
miles aorth-catt of Carliſle, and three 
hundred and thirty-five north-weſt of 
London. 

BERYL. See Aqua Marina. ; 

BESANT, or BEZANT, a coin of 
pure gold, of an, uncertain value, ſtruck 
at Byantium, in the time of the Chritian 
emperors ; whence the gold offered by 
the King at the altar, is called beſant, or 


biſant. f 
BETEL, 
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BETEL, in botany, an Indian plant, 
in great uſe and eftezm throughout the 
Eait, where it makes a conſiderable ar- 
ticle of commerce. The betel bears ſome 
reſemblance to the pepper-tree, Its leaves 
are like theſe of ivy, only fofter, and full 
of a red juice, which among the oricntals 
is reputed of wondeful virtue for pre- 
ſerving the teeth and rendering the breath 
fweet. The Indians are continually 
chewing theſe leaves, which make their 
lips fo red, and teeth black, a colour b 
them vaſtly preferred to the whitenets 
affected by the Europeans, The con- 
_ ſumption of betel leaves is incxedible, no 
perſon, rich or poor, being without their 
box of betel, which they preſent to each 
other by way of civility, as we do a 
ſnutf-box. 

* BETHLEHEM, a town of Pa- 
leſtine, famous tor the birth of Jeſus 
Chriſt, It was once a flouriſhing town, 
but is now ouly a poor village. It is 
ſeated on the ridge of a hill, which runs 
eaſt and weſt. Here is a church, built 
by St. Helena, ia the form of a croſs, 
which is very large; from the top of 
which may be ſeen all the country round 
about. The walls were formerly over- 
laid with five marble, but the Turks 
have taken it to adorn their moſques. 
There is a grot or cell, which they ſay 
was a lodging place of St. Jerom, where 
he tranſlated the Bible. Another entrance 
leads to, a vault or chapel, twelve ' feet 
wide and forty long, whoſe floor 15 paved, 
and fides lined with white marble, and 
the roof is adorned with Moſaic work, 
now much decayed. Art the end of 
this there is an arched concavity, with an 
altar, over which is a picture of the na- 
tivity, and under it a vault, the middle 
of which is a ftar made with ſtones of 
various colours, to mark the place where 
they ſay our Saviour was born ; and near 
this is the manger where they pretend 
he was laid; it is hewn out of a rock, 
and is now flagged with white marble. 
The few cottages that are yet ſtanding are 
inhabited by Greeks and Armenians, who 
get a poor livelihood by felling the model 
of the ſepulchre and grot of the nativity 
to ſtrangers, cut in wood or ſtone; as 
allo by attending pilgrims. Bethlehem is 
about fix miles welt of Jeruſalem. Long. 
35. 55. E. Lat. 31. 30. N. 

* BETHLEM HOSPITAL for lu- 
natics, was founded in 1247. 

BETONY, in botany, a plant of very 
little taſte or ſmell, which has been celc- 
heated for abundance of medi inal virtues, 
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but does not promiſe to have any confl- 
derable activity: its principal uſe is an 
ingredient in herb ſnuffs, in compoſitions 
for ſmoaking, and, as a ſubſtitate to tea. 
It is obſervable that the roots of betony 
differ greatly from the other parts of the 
plant ; they operate both upwards and 
downwards, and ſeem to approach ts the 
nature of the roots of - hellebote. * News 
mannn's Chemiſtry, 

BETULA, the birch-tree, a ſmall tree 
common in moitt woods, with numerous 
very flexible branches, and ſomewhat oval, 
ſharp pointed ſerrated, deep green leaves, 
hanging on long and weak pedicles ; pro- 
ducing ſmall ſcaly cones, which contain 
little winged feeds. On deeply wounding 
or boring the trunk of the birch-tres 
early in the ſpring, there iſſues a very 
large quantity of a limpid, watery, ſweet- 
ih juice. It is ſaid, that one tree will 
bleed a. gallon or two in a day; that the 
juice extracted near the root is much more 
watery, and of leſs taſte than that ob- 
tained from the upper part of the trunk, 
or from the branches x and that after the 
leaves have begun to appear, the juice 
lotes its ſweetneis and becomes diſagreeable. 
This juice has been drank as au antiſcor- 
butic and deobſtruent ; it ſenſibly promotes 
urine, and, if taken freely, looſens the 
belly. In keeping, it ſoon turus ſour, 
unleſs defended from the air by covering 
its ſurface with a little oil; by fermen- 
tation, it is converted into a weak vinous 
liquor. Inſpiſſated to the conſiſtence of a 
thin ſyrup, and ſet in a cool place for 
ſome weeks, it yields browniſh ſaline con- 
cretions, approaching, as Marggraf ot 
ferves, to the nature of manna. - The 
leaves and the bark of the tree have been 
employed, chiefly externally, as refolventsg 
detergents, and antiſepties. Simon Paulli 
relates, that an univerſal pruriginous ſca- 
blies, which had been received by infec- 
ton, was cured bathing with a de- 
coction of the bark and young branches, 
in which ſome nitre and tartar had been 
diſſolved. The leaves rubbed à little, 
yield a pretty ſtrong, and not diſagrecable 
ſmell. This tree is propagated by ſuckers 
taken from the roots of old trees, which 
may be tranſplanted e ther in October or 
February, but October is to be preferred 


for if the ſpring ſhould prove dry, thoſe 


planted in February will many of them 
fall; it delights in a poor foll, and will 
grow either in moift ſpungy foils, or in 
fiony or gravelly marſhes, or bogs ; when 
the young trers have been planted tao 
years, you {hould,. if defigned for under- 
©" f O wood, 
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weod, cut them down within fix inches f firſt year of his age, and his body was 


of the ſurface, which. will cauſe them to 
hon out ſtrong and vigorous braucucs; 
dur, if they are deligned for large trecs, 
it will be much better to let them ſtand 
three years before you head them down ; 
and whrn you do it, cut them within 
three inches of tht ground, that their 
Kems may be ſtraight and handſome : 
but you muſt obſerve, when they begin 
to put out, whether they produce more 
than one ſhoot ; which if they do, you 
muſt cut off all but the ſtrongetſt and mott 
convenient thoot, which moſt be trained 
up for a ſtem. The timber of this tree, 
though accounted the worſt of all others, 
is not without its various uſes : the 
turnets often uſe it to make chairs, &. and 
the huſbandmen for making ox-yokes ; 
it is alſo planted for hop-poles, hoops, 
&c, but, in places near London, it is 
kept often cut to make brooms, and turns 
to great account. 

BEVEL, among maſons, carpenters, 
joiners, and bricklayers, a kind of ſquare, 
one leg whereof 15 frequently crooked, 
according to the ſweep of an arch or 
vault. It 1s moveable on a centre, and 
ſo may be ſet to an angle. The make 
and uſe of this inſtrument is pretty much 
the ſame as thoſe of the common ſquare 
and fnitre, except that thoſe are Reed, 
the firſt at an angle of ninety degrees, 
and the ſecond at foriy-hve ; whereas 
the bevel heing moveable, may in tome 
meaſure ſopply the place of both, which 
it is chiefly intended for, ſerving to ſet 
off or transfer angles, either greater or 
leſs than ninety or forty-five degrees. 

BEVEL-ANGLE, any other angle 
beſides thoſe of ninety ot forty-five de- 


rees. ,. 
, * BEVERIDGE, (WILLIAM) bi- 
Mop of St. Aſaph, was born at Barrow, 
in Leiceſterſþire, in the year 1638, and 
wiſtinguithed himſelf by his early piety, 
and integrity of life, After finiſhing his 
ſtudies at Cambridge, where he diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by his ſkill in the ori- 
ental languages, he became ſucceſſively 
vicar of Yealing, in Middleſex, rector of 
St. Peter's Cornhill, London, prebendary 
of St. Paul's cathedral, archdeacih of 
Colcheſter, prebendary of Canterbury, 
chaplain in ordinary to king William 
and queen Mary ; and, in 1704, was ad- 
vanced to the bilbopric of St. Aſaph, 
This dignity, however, he enioyed bur a 
ſhort time; for he died at his lodgings 
in the cloyſters in Weſtminſter abbey, 
March the 5th, 17233, in the ſeventy 
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interred in St. Paul's Cathedral. He 
wrot- ſeveral treatiſes, many of which age 
row in great efteem ; particularly Private 
Thaughts upon Religion ; The - Church 
Catechiſm explained, and an Expolition 
of the Thirty-nine Articles. 

* BEVERLEY, a towa of York» 


"thire, which is governed by a mayor, a 


recorder, twelve aldermen, &c. and ſcnds 
two members to parliament. The min- 
ſter is a very fine neat ſtructure, and 
the roof is an arch of ſtone ; in it are 
ſeveral monuments of the Percies, cerls 
of Northumberland, who had added a 
little chapel to the. choir, in the window 
whereof there are ſeveral pictures of that 
family painted on glaſs ; at the upper 
end of the choir, at the right of the al- 
tar-place, lands the freed - ſtool, made of 
one entire fone, to which whocver fled 
had ® right of protection; at the upper 
end of the body of the church, next the 
choir, hangs an ancient table, with the 
picture of king Athelſtone, who founded 
the church; between them is this in- 
ſeription, 

Als free make I thee, 

As heart can wiſh, or egh can ſee. 
Hence the inhabitants pay no toll in any 
town or port in England. In the body 
of the church ſtands an ancient monu- 
ment, called the virgin's tomb, becauſe 
two virgin fiſters lie buried there, who 
gave the town a piece of land, into 
which any free man may put three milch 
cows, from Lady-day to Michaelmas ; 
at the lower end of the body of the church 
is a large font of agate ſtone. 

The liberties contain above a hundred 
towns and parts of towns in Holderneſſe 
and other parts of the Eaſt-Riding be- 
longing to it. The town is a mile in 
length, having pleaſant ſprings running 
quite through it. It is beautified with 
two ſtately churches, and has a free- 
ſchool, with two fcllowſhips, fix ſcholer- 
ſhips, and three exhibitions in St. John's 
college, Cambridge, belonging to it ; be- 
ſides fix alms-hovies, where none are ad- 
mitted but thoſe that give bond to leaye 
their” effects to the poor when they die. 
It has two markets, on Wedneſdays and 
Saturdays ; and four fairs, on Thurſda 
hetore Valentine's-day, Holy-Thurfday, 
July 5, and November 5, for cattle, 
horſes, and ſheep, Beverley is one hon- 


dred and eighty-one miles from London. 

Long. o. 9. E. Lat. 53. 50. N. 
* BEWDLY, a town in Worceſter- 
thire, it has a market on Saturdays. It 
ſends 
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ſendls two members to parliament, and 15. 
governed by a bailiff, twelve capital bur- 
gelſes, a recorder, a ſteward, a. town- 
clerk, and two ferjeants at mace. Ir is 
pleaſantly ſeated on the river Severn, 
and was formerly accounted a very de- 
lichtlul place; for which reaſon Henry 
VII. built a houſe here for prince Arthur, 
zal called it Tiken hall. It is a neat 
„ t-5u.lt town ; it has three fairs, 02 


April 23, for horned cattle, horſes, cheeſe, 


nen and woollen cloth; on December 
10, for hogs only; and on December 
11, for horaed cattle, horſes, checſe, li- 
nen and woollen cloth. It is one hun- 
dr-d and twenty-ſeven miles north - weſt of 
London. Long. 2. 20. W. Lat. 52. 25. N. 

BEY, among the Turks, a governor 
of a country or town. Every province 
in Turky is divided into ſeven ſangiacs or 
banners, each of which qualifies a bey, 
and theſe are all commanded by the go- 
vernor of the province, whora they call 
beglerbeg. Bey of Tunis, the fame with 
the dey of Algiers, is the prince or king 
of that kingdom, 

BEZANS, cotton cloths, which come 
from Bengal z ſome are white, and others 
ſtriped with variety of @ther colours. 


BEZOAR, in natural hiſtory and me- | 


dicine, a general name for certain ant- 
mal ſubſtances, ſuppaſed to be effectual 
in preventing the fatal conſequences of 
* Bezoars are ſtony concretions, 
formed in many land animals; in the 
fiomach of goats, harts, horſes, aftes, 
cows, &c. as well as in the urigary and 
gall-bladder of th: human body. Several 
of theſe ſubſtances were by the credulity 
of former times celebrated as medicines 
of extraordinary virtue, and diſtinguiſhed 
by an orieatial name, bezoar, which fig- 
niſies a ſuhduer of paiſcas, or à lord over 
poiſons; hence bezoardic is become 2 
common appellation for medicines ſop- 
poſed to be poſſelſed of alexipharmic 
powers. The bezoar of the ape, and that 
of the porcupine, called Piedra del perco, 
have been valued moſt; fingle ſtones 
having been fo'd for fixty and eighty 
pounds ſterling. 

There are two forts of bezoar kept in 
the ſhops, diſtinguiſhed by the epithets 
oriental and occidental, from the coun- 
tries where they are produced. 

The oriental or beſt bezoar is foand in 
the ſtomach of an animal, which is ſaid 
to bear a reſemblance both to the goat 
and the ftag, and faid to be met with in 
different parts of Perfia, China, and the 
Eaſt Indies. Thoſe that live upon the 
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mountains, and feed on aromatic hecks, 


ate ſuppoſed to atfurd.a better bezoar than 
theſe that live on the pla;ns and valleys. . . 
The occidental bezoar is ſaid to r 


found in the ſtomach of an znimal of the 


ſame genus with that which aff rds the 
oriental, This fort of bezoar is not neaF . 


{5 beautifal, ſo ſmoath, or fo polithed as, 


the other : it is commonly of a whitith,, 
| alli, or dark-grey colour; ſometimes. 
or blackiſh, and fometimes... 
| of a greemith yellow, From experiments. 
it appears, that the occidental bezoar is 
more likely to be an animal prodaction 
than the oricatal, as it yields in diſtilla- 
tion fome- ſmall, portion of volatile uri- 
It is nevertheleſs much 
inferior in value, as betvg Jlefs beautiſul, 


bro'ynih 


nous marter. 


and ſcarcely ever made uſe of in medicine. 


If the ariental and occidental bezoars _ 


were bach genuine, or true animal ca!- 


culi, they woul probably be equal in 


virtue to one another, though certainly, 
not equal to oylter-fhelVs and other com- 
mon ablorbentss Neumann Chemiſtry. 


BEZOARDIC, whatever partakes af 


the nature of bezoar; alto to compound 


medicines, where bezoar makes an in- 
-redient. 


BIBLE, Bibles, Grithi book," a lame 


given by Chriſtians, by way of eminence, 


to a collection of the ſacred writings, 


containing thoſe” of the, Old and New 
Teftament, the foundation of the Jewith 
as well as the Chriſtian religion. The 


Jews, it is tro, acknowledge only the 
| Scriptures of the Old Teſtament, the cer- 


recting and publiſhing of which is ung 


n #noutly aſcribed both by the Jews and 7 
After the return of - 


Chriſtians to Ezra. 
the Jews from the Babylonith captivity, 


Ezra got together as many copies as. he. 
could of the ſacred. writings, and gut. a 
them all prepared a correct edition, diſ- 
pong the ſeveral books in their natural 
order, aud ſettling the canon of the Scrip-. . 


ture for his time, having publiſhed them, 
according to the opinion, of moſt learned 
men, in the Challee characters, as the 
Jews upon their return from their capti- 
vity, brought with them the Chaldaie 
langvage, which from that time became 


birth to the Chaldee tranſlation of their 
Scriptures. 

Hebrew BIBLF. There is in the 
church of St. Dominic, in Bongn'a, a 
copy of the Hebrew ſcriptures, which they 
pretend to. be the original copy, wriuen 
by Ezra himſelf. It is wriuen in a fair 
character, upon - a fort of leather, and 

| Os: - made 


. 


their - mother-tongue, and probably gave 


B IB 
made up into a roll, after the ancient 
manner: but its having the vowel points 


fa, without any decay, theſe circum- 
ſtances prove the novelty of the copy. 

It is beyond diſpvre that the Latin 
cFurches had, even in the firſt ages, a 
trunſſation of the Bible in their language, 
which being the 'vulgar language, and 
con ſequenthy undlerſtocd by every body, 
e&afioned-a vaſt number of Latin verſions. 
Among theſe there was one which was ge- 
nerally received, and called by St. Jerom, 
the vylgar or common trahflat on. St. 
Auf in gives this verſion the name of the 
Italie, and prof fs it to all rhe reſt. There 
were ſevcral other tranflations of the Bible 
into Latin, the moſt remarkable of which 

- pre the verfiohs bf St. feront, Santes Pag- 
uinus, cardinal C Jetad, aud Thodorc Cla- 
rius, all fiom the Hebrew text. Beſides 
theſe tranſlations from Catholic authors, 
there are ume made b proteflant trantlat- 
ord öf the Hebrew; the moſt eminent of 
whick ace the verfions of Scbaſtian Mun- 
ſter, Leo jode, Sebaſtian Caltalio, Theo- 
dete, Beza, Sc. The Bible has allo been 
tratflated into moft of the modern Euro- 
pean languages, particularly,the Engliſh. 


ii BIBL 
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The fecond author who undertook this 
N work was the famous Wicklift, who lived. 
annexed, and the yriting being freth and} in the reigns of Edward the Third and Ri. 


chard the Second. Manuſcripts of this 
verſion are ſtill preſerved in ſeveral libra» 
ries in England. In the year 1534, an 
Engliſh verſion of the Bible, done parr'y 

les 


by William Tindal, and partly by 
Coverdale, was brought into England from 
Antwerp. But the biſhops finding great 
fault with this verſion, a motion was made 
and carried in convocation, for making a 
new tranſlation of the ſcriptures, to be 
placed in all the churches. The tranſlation , 
was accordingly begun immediately, and 
the whole impreſſian fin ĩſbed in three years, 
Fuller mentions another tranflation of the 
Bible, printed in the year 1549. In the 
re gu of Queen EVzabeth, the Biſ/-ops Bible 
appeared ; ſo called, becauſe feveral pre- 
hates were concerned in that verſion. In 
the ſecond year of James I. a reſolution 
was taken, at a conference held at Hamp- 
ton Court, for a new tranflation of the 
Bible; whick defign was executed by ſorty- 
ſeven tranſlators, in the year 1607. And 
this tranſlation is now read by authority 
in all the Engliſh churches. 
BIBLIOTHECA, in its original and 


| 


— 
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The firft yerfion of | proper ſenſe, denotes a library or place for 


any part of the Scriptures into the lan- depoſiting books, 


gaage of our den country, was that of 
Adelm, biſhop of Skerburn, Who flobrithed 
in the year 709. That prelate made an 
Engltth-Saxon verfion of the Pſalms, 
About the year 730, .Eadfrid, or Ecbert, 
b:thop of Lindisferne, tranſlate! ſeveral of 
the ſiered bodks inte the fame language, 
Venerable Bede, who died in 735, is alſo 
ſat@rd have tranſſated the whole Bible into 
Sm; but Cuthbert, Bede'z diſciple, in 


BIBLIOTHECA, in matters of litera» 
ture, denotes a treatiſe giving an account 
of all the writers on a certain fubject, 
Thus, we have bibliothecas of theology, 
law, philoſophy, &c. There are likewiſe 
univerſal bibliathecas, which treat indif- 
ferently of all kinds of books; alſo ſelcct 
bibliothecas, which give an account of 
none but authors of reputation, Many of 
the biblicthecas agree, in moſt reſpeQs, 


enumerating the works af his waſter, men- | with what are otherwiſe called memoirs or 
tions only his verfion of the goſpel ef St. journals of literature, except that theſe laſt 


Without fa 


- Ying any thing of The 


John, \ I 
other books, Elfric, abbot of Malmſbury, 


are confined to new books; but there are 
other bibliothecas that difter in nothing 


| 


made” an Anglo-Sazon verſien of ſeveral f from catalogues of the writers on certain 


books of rhe Eible: this work was after- 
wards printed at Oxford, in 1699, There 
is aff an old Anglo-Saxon verſion of the 
four goſpels publiſhed. by Matthew Parker, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, in 1571 ; but 
the author of it is not known, Dr. Mill 
obſcrves tat this verfiou was taken from 
a Latin copy of the old Vulgate. With 


regard to the Englith tranſlations of the | 


Bible, the malt ancient is that of john de 
Ireviſa, 'a fecular prieſt, who trantlated 
the Old and New Lellament into Englith, 
at the requeſt af Thomas lord Berkley: 
he lived ih the reign of Richard the Se- 
cond, and failed his tranſlation in 1357. 


ſubjects. l 

BICE, or BISE, among painters, a 
blue colour prepared from the lapis arme- 
nus. Next to ultramarine, which is too 
dear to be uſed in common work, it lies 
beſt near the eye of all other blues. 

BICEPS, in anatomy, the name of ſe- 
yeral mvſcles : as the 

BICEFS-HUMERI, or CUBITI. 
This is a muſcle of the arm, and has two 
heads: the firſt of which ariſes, with a 
long, round tendon, from the upper edge 
of the acetabulum ſcapulæ, running under 
the ligament of the articulation,. in 3 


4 


channel, on the head of the ſhoulder-bone, 
wherein 
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wherein it is incloſed by a proper liga-o| 


ment: the other ariſes with a ſomewhat 
broad, flat, and long tendon, at the extre- 
mity of the procefſus coracoides ſcapulæ; 
in its deſcent it ſtrictly adheres to the cora- 
cobrachialis, and partſns from it, both theſe 
heads compoſe a large fleihy belly, which, 
becoming tendinous near the cubit, is in- 
ſerted by a ſtrong round tendon to the tu- 
berele, at the upper head of the radius. 
When this muicle acts, the cubut is 
bended. 

BICEPS TIBIX, or FEMORIS, a 
muſcle of the leg with two heads; the 
ſuperior arifing with a round tendon from 
the protuberance of rhe iichium ; and the 
other, being the ſhorteſt, from the lower 
part of the os femoris; both which join 
together, and are inſerted by one tendon 
into the ſuperior and external part of the 
perone. Beſides the otice commonly aſ- 
ligned to this muſcle, in bending the tibia, 
together with the ſartorious and membran- 
oſus, it is likewiſe employed in turning the 
leg, together with the foot And toes, out- 
wards, when we ii with the Knees 
bended, 

* BIDDIFORD, a market-town- in 
Devonſhire, on the fide of two hills, be- 
twren which a fine river runs. There is 
a bridge over the” river, through the arch 
of which ſhips of great burden may paſs, 
without their maſts; at low-water there 
remains a Channel ſufficient for-pleaſure 
boats. The town is well built, particu- 
larly a new ſtreet fronting the quay, which 
is bridge-land. The quay 1clf is in the 
body of the town, and ſo commodious, 
that ſhips of two hendred tons may la 
their fides to it and unload without the ute 
of a lighter. It is a place of conſiderable 
trade. Great quantities of potters ware 
are made here, and exported to Briſtol, 
Wales, and Ireland. The town 1s go- 
verned by a mayor, alderman, a recorder, 
capital burgelſes, ſerjeauts, &c. and has a 
particular court, in which actions for debt 
are brought in any cafe, and for any ſum. 
There is a market three days in a week, 
Tueſdays, Thurſdays, and Saturdays. The 
number of hovfes is about five hundred. 
The church is lay ge, and the greateſt part 
new built, and yet it will but juft contain 
the auditory. It has an organ, and a good 
ring of bells, which the nearnefs of the 
water renders very muheal, There are 
two diſſenting meeting-houſes, trequented 
n by about a tourth part of the inhabitants : 
and a grammar-ſchoul, endowed with 
about twenty pounds a year. The hitance 
from London is ten hundred ahd thret 
miles, q 
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BIGAMY, the poſſoſſion of two wives 
at the ſame time, by ſtar. 1. Jac. I. which: 
makes bigamy telony. Among the Romans 
perſons convicted of bigamy were branded 
with a note of infamy; and in France- 
formerly they were punithed with death. 

Spiritual BIGAMY, is when a perſon 
holds two incompatible benefices, as two 
biſhoprics, two vicarages, &c. 

BIGNONIA, the trumper-flower, in 
botany. There are no medicinal virtues 
aſcribed to this plant. | 


+ BIGOT, one fooliſhly obſtinate and 


perverſely wedded to any opinion, but 
particularly an opinion of a religious na- 
ture. 

BILANDER, in the ſea language, a 
veſſel of two maſts, not very common 
the mainſail of which, inſtead of ſtreteh- 
ing acroſs on a parallel vard like that of a” 
ſhip, 1s extended fore and aft, or along 
the ſhip. 

BILE, BILIS, a yellow bitter liquor, + 
ſeparated from the blood of the liver, cob 
lected in the porus biliarus and gall-blad- 
der, and thence diſcharged by the com- 
mon duct into the duodenum. x 

The uſefulneſs and neceſſity of the bile, . 
for the preſervation of life and health, ate 
ſuthciently known to every one who is 
acquainted with the rational and ſolid 
principles of phyfic. It is well known to 
phyſicians and anatomiſts, that the prin- 
cipal, if not the only office of the. liver, is 
by a beautiful mechaniſm, to filtrate an 
ſtrain that active, ſaline, and ſulphureous 
humour, called the bile, from the blood 
through the trunk of the vena porta, the 
hepatic artery, and its glandulous kernels. 
It muſt be owned, anatomiſts are not 
agreed among themſelves whence the gall- 
bladder, adhering to the liver, is ſopplied 
with the bile it receives; - for ſome of 
them are of opinion, that the tunica glan- 


duloſa ſeparates from the blood conveyed 


thither by the cyſtic arteries : others again 
maintain, that there are fome very minute 
ducts inſerted in the bottom of the gal- 
bladder, by means of which the bile is 
conveved to it; and another clafs of ana- 
tomiſis venture to aflirm, that there are 
certain cyſti-hepatie ducts, by means of 


| which the bile is immediately conveyed to 


i 


the receptacles, The bile in the gall- 
bladder differs very confiderably from that 
in the liver; for the former is thicker, 
more acrid, more bitter, and of a deeper 
colunr than the latter, which is more fluid, 
more diluted, and 'lefs bitter. Though 
the bile, in conſequence of the ingredients 
of which it is compoſed, is a humour diſ- 
agcecable beth to the ſolid and fluid . 
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of the human body, and in this ſenſe ex- 
crementitious ; vet, with regard to the 
elaboration of the chyle, it is highly uſe- 
ful and neceflary, and couſequently ought 
not to be diſcharged from the body, till it 
has exerted iiſelf to that purpoſe, 

From a great number of experiments 
made on this floid by Baglivi, Du Hamel, 
&c. it plainly appears, that the bile is a 
humour compoſed of an oil, a ſalt, and 
water. It may therefore be confidered as 
a liquid animal ſope, fo that it is of an 
abft-rgent and reſolvent quality, That it 
is ſo, the practice of ſome tradeſmen is a 
ſuthcicnt proof; for dyers of cloth, in or- 
der to take out the greaſe which ſticks to 
the wool, and hinders the adheſion of the 
cplour, uſe ſope, or putrid urine, after it 
has aſſumed an alkaline nature, or a 1:xi- 
vium of ſome fixed alkali: but they may, 
with equal ſucceſs, uſe ox-gall for the 
fame intention. Painters alſo uſe the bile 
of animals for mixing and diluting their 
colours. It d:\covers its etticacv to be the 
ſame in medicines, where a ſaponaceous 
quality is required, or here the intention 
15 to abſterge, where the ſluggiſh vellels 
age to be firmulated, where a tenacious 
ſubſtance is to bt reſolved, or a viſcid one 
atienuated. Set Boerb. Apb. LXXV. 5. 

Beſides, as bile has for an ingredient a 
ſalt, which, though not an alkali, yet ap- 
proaches to it like other animal ſalts, it 
mnil of courſe prove an c ſſicacious medi- 
einc in thoſe ditorders where an acid is to 
be reſiſted and corrected : fo that it muſt 
be beneficial to bodies which are prone to 
generate ids, to ſuch as abound with 
mucous and pituitous humours, aud to thoſe 
who lead à fedentary lite, or labour under 
Jots of appetite. It is alſo added to purga- 
te medicines, with a view to lubricate, 
fi;malate, and reſolve, The method of 
viing it is to dry it a little, and make it up 
io ſmall pills 2 three or four grains may 
be given for a doſe to adults; but, for in- 
fantz, one grain of it is ſuthcient for a 
doſe. It ſcoms to be owing to this ſapo- 
nac cous refolvent quality, that a few drops 
of the bile. extracted from a living dog, 
mixed with the aqua epileptica of Langius, 
rouge the defired effect in the cure of the 
ep'lepſy. See AFR Hoffn, Vol. III. 06/. 20. 

From theſe circumitances we are enabled 
to diſcover tlie reafon why Bocrhaave re- 
commeaded the uſe of bile, not only againſt 
ſpontancous. gluten, or viſcid humours in 
general ; but more eſpecially preſcribed it 
aginft the coagulums formed in the primæ 
viz of children. 


BILGE, in naval architecture, the ſpace 


— 


” 
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of a ſhip's bottom comprehended between 
the kecl and the part whereon the would 
reſt when laid aground. q 

BILINGIUS, in a general ſenſe, im- 
plies a perſon who ſpeaks two languages; 
but in law it is ufed 5 ſigniſy a jury in a 
trial between an Engliſhman and a to- 
reigner, when one half are natives, and 
the other ſtrangers. 

BILIOVUS, relating to the bile, or par- 
taking of its nature. 

BILIOUS Fever. See Fevra. 

BILL, in mechanics, a cutting inſtru- 
ment of iron, uſed by huſbandmen, gar- 
deners, &c. 

BILL, in trade, an account of goods . 
delivered to, or of work done for a perſon. 

BILL of Credit, an order given by 4 
merchant or banker to a perſon, impower- , 
ing him to receive money from his cor- 
reſpondents in foreign countries. 

BILL of Entry, an account of goods 
entered at the cultom-houſe, both inwards 
and outwards. 

BILL of Exchange, a ſhort order writ- 
ten on a {lip of paper, by a merchant, &c. 
for paying to ſuch a perſon, or his order, 


or to the bearer, in a diſtant place, a cer- 


tain ſum of money. 

There are three things neceſſary to con- 
ſtitute a bill of exchange. 1. That it be 
drawn in one place upon ſome perſon in 
another. 2. That there be three perſons 
concerned, the drawer, the preſenter, or 
perſon in who favour it is drawn, and 
the accepter, or him on whom it is drawn. 
It mult alſo mention that the value Which 
the drawer has received, is cither in bills. 
of exchange, in money, merchand:ze, or 
other effects, which are to be expretſed. 
Theſe bills are made payable either at 
fight, or ſo many days, weeks, or months 
after date; the ſpace of a month being cal- 
led uſance, and two or three months aſter 
date, double ox treble vſance. b 

Bills of exchange are alſo either inland 
or foreigu; the former is ſaid to be only 
in the nature of a letter; but the latter is 
more regarded in law, becaaſe it is for the 
advantage of commerce with other ceun- 
tries, and conſequently renders it an object 
of public concern. Not cply the drawer, 
but alſo every indorſer of a bill is liable to 
the payment of it ; for an indorſer charges 
himſelf in. the fame manner, as if he bad 
originally drawn the bill: and the plains 
tiff, in an action in ſuch a caſc, is not 
oblized to prove the drawer's hand, be- 
cauſe the indorſer becomes a new drawer. 
He muſt however prove that he demanded 
the money of the drawer or drawers, or 

that 
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that he made enquiry, and could not find 
them in convenient time; for by the cuſ- 
tom eſtabliſhed among merchants, the in- 
dorſer is to receive the money of the firſt 
drawer if he can; but if he cannot, the 
indorfer moſt anſwer it. The forging of a 
bill of exchange, or any acceptance, is fe- 
lony, without benefit of clergy. 

BILL © 4 Lading, an acknowkedgment 
ſigned by the maſter of the ſhip, and given 

Ao a merchant, &c, containing an account 
of the goods which the maſter has received 
on board from that merchant, &c. with a 
promiſe to deliver them at the intended 
lace for a certain ſum of money. Each 
bill of lading muſt be treble, one for the 
merchant who thips the goods, another to 
be ſent to the perſon to whom they are 
conſigned, and the third to remain in the 
hands of the maſter of the ſhip. It muſt 
however be obſerved, that a bill of lading 
is only uſed when the goods ſent on board 

a ſhip are but part of the cargo; for when 
a merchant loads a veſſel entirely on kis 
own account, the deed paſſed between him 

and the matter of the ſhip is called charter- 
party. See CHARTEk-PARTY. 

BILL of Parcels, an account given by 
the ſeller to the buyer, containing the 
particulars of the goods bought. 

BILL of Sale, a ſecurity to the lender 
of a ſum of monty, impowering him to 
ſell the goods, in caſe the ſum borrowed is 
not repaid with intereſt at the time ap- 
pointed, 

BILL of Store, 2 licence granted at the 
cuſtom-houſe to merchants, by which they 
have liberty to carry duty-free all ſuch 
ſtores and proviſions as the ſhip's crew 
may have occaſion for during the Voyage. 

BILL of Sufferance, a licence granted to 
a merchant at the cuſtom-houſe, ſuffering 
him to trade from one Engliſh ſea- port to 
another, without paying cuſtom. 

BILL, in law, a fecurity for money 
under the hand, and ſometimes the ſeal of 
the debtor. It is of two forts, a fingle 
bill without or with a penalty; the latter 
is the ſame as a bond, except its being 
without a condit on. 

BILL, a declaration in writing, expreſ. 
ſing either ſome wrong the complainant 
has: faffered from the defendant, or æ fault 
committed by the perſon complained of 
againſt ſome law or ſtature, 

This bill is ſometimes exhibited to joſ- 
tices at the general afſizes, by way of in- 
dictment, or referred to others having 
riſdiftion ; but is more generally addrefied d 
eo the lord chancellor. It contains the fac! 
complained of, the damage ſuſtained, and 
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| a petition or proceſs againſt the defendant 


for redreſs; and is uſed both in criminal 
and civil caſes. In the former, the words 
billa vera are indorſed by the grand jury 
upon a preſentment, implying that they 
find the ſame founded on probable evi- 
dence, and therefore worthy of further 
conſiderat ion. 

BILL Parkemeny, a paper containing 
ropoſitions oifered to the houſe to be 
ed by them, and afterwards to be pre- 
ſented ro the king in order to receive the 
royal atſent, and become a law. 

BILL of Attainder. See AT TAINDER» 

BILL of ——_— See APPEAL. 

BILL of Mortality. See Mor TALITY. 

BILLET-WOOD, ſmall wood for 
ſewel, cut three foot and four inches long, 
and ſeven inches and a half in compaſs ; 
the aſſize of which is to be enquired of by 
juſtices. 

BILLETING, the quartering of ſol- 
diers in the houſes of a town or village. 
Among fox-hunters, it ſign iſies the ordure 
and dung of a fox. 

BIND-WEED, Convoloulns, 1 in botany. 
Sec CoNVOLVULUS. 

BING, m the alum works, acids a 
heap of alum thrown together in order to 
drain. 

BINNACLE, in naval affairs, a 
wooden caſe ſtanding immediately before 
the helm on deck, and containing three 
diviſions, with a ſliding ſhutter to each; 
the middle of which is for a lamp or cage 
dle, and the two fide ones for the ſea- 
compaſſes, by which the courſe is feered : 
there are always two on the quarter-deck 
of a ſhip of war, one being for the helmſ- 
man, and the other for the othcer who 
conns or directs him. 

BINOMIAL Reet, in algebra, is a root 
conſiſting of two parts of members con- 
nected with a fign +: thus x +y is a 
binomial root, confiſting of the 2 of 
thoſe two quantities, 

BINOMIAL Thearem, a general me- 
thod for raifing a green quantity to any 
giyen power, or extracting any given root 
thereof, invented by Sir Iſaac Newton, 
and is of the following form: 

"<q 2 


P+PQ- =P "= +—A Q+— BQ 
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pro 


m2, 


3 
AP Ik Q + 8 Q+ &c. 
Where P + P Qi the quantity whoſe 


root or any dimenſion, is to be found; 
that is expreſſed by an infinite ſeries; P 
is the ficlt term of that quantity; Q_the 


[mai ning 
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remaining terms divided by the firſt; 
2 = the index or exponent of the dimen- 


fon P +P Q, Moreover, A, B, C, D, 
&c. are uſed tor the terms found in the 


quotient, viz. A for the firſt term P — 


B ſor the ſecond — A Q and ſo on. 


The following «xamples will ſhew this 
excellent theorems's uſe. 


Examp. 1, a +x is equal to a + 5gair 
＋ 10.43 * + 10 af X + gaxit + x: 
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for in this caſe, Pz a, Q= - m==d, 
n=, A=, B = Fals, C = ca-, 
D= tea, E => ian, F, and 
G = ©. 


Examp. 2. ,/aa + xx) or == is 


4 6 8 
x x 3x 
* 893 1645 12557 


In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 230, Mr. de Moivre has given us the fol- 


lowing theorem 


r raſing an infinite ſeries to a given power , or extracting the root 


thereof, -viz. az ＋ 622 ＋ 23 ＋ da 
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For underffandi ing of Which, it is only 
neceſiary.to confider all the terms by which | 
the ſame power of > js multiplied ; iu or- 
der to which, two things in cach of theſr 
terms mutt beconfidered > x%, The product | 
of certain crap: of the given quantities or 
coefficients a, 6, c, 2 #c- and 29, The 


unciz or products of Xx , &c. * 


fixed to them. 

Now to find all the products beging 
ro che ſame power of = ; for example, to 
find that product whoſe index is m ( 
being any whole number) the ſaid products f © 
mult be diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral claiks-: 
thoſe which ;nfrately afrer ſome cer- 
tain power of a, v4 which alt theſe pro- 
duQts begin) m are ptoducts of t he 


firſt claſs ;- as #=4 53 c is. a produdt of: 
the firſt claſs, brane immediately ſol- 


lows a 4, thoſe which immediately 
after ſore power of @ have are r 


of the ſecond claſs; FF on all 


product of the ſecond. claſs.z thoſe which, 

un mediaely after ſume power of a have d, 

are products of the third claſs, and fo of, 
. the reſt, 

Th.s being undenſtood, 19. Muliply alh 


the prodocts belonging to * (which, 
— — 1 by. b, and, 
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ns 27. Warner 
and divide by a, all the products bel 


ing to x” xcept thofe of rhe — 
claſs. 39. Motrigly by 4, and divide 4 
4, all the s belonging to 2 ** 


except thote of the firſt and ſecond claſs. 
4%. Multiply by e, and divide by a, all 
the terms belonging to 2 worm. bs. o 
thoſe of the fir, ſecond, and third cl 

and ſo on, till you meet twice with the 


— term. Laſtly, add the product f 


into the letter whoſe exponent is 
. I to all thoſe terms. 
Note, Ehe exponent of a letter * 
number expreſſing what place that letter 
has in the alphabet, as 3 4s the 1 
of the letter c. 
By this rule i is mani feſt that iv is ea 
to find all the products be long ing to the ſe- 
verab powers of 2 2 have but the pro- 


duct belonging to >”, wa. a, . 
Now, 2 the uncite prefixed to 
every product, you muſt conſider the ſofa. 
of the units contained in the exponengs of 
the leiters that compoſe it; (che index of 
| g.excepied) when write as many terms of 
—— — 
the ſeries , w—1 2 „ m—1,. Kr. 
| 2s there axe units in the ſum of the in- 
41 ; this ſeries, is to he the ſum of the u- 


LY 


—— 
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is the product of the ſeveral ſeries 1 2 | 
XZ3X4X5% &c. IX2X3X4X%, 
cc. I N 2 N 3 X4X 5X 6, &c. the fiſt 
Vf which contains as many terms as there 
are units in the index of &; the ſecond 
as many as there are units in the index of 
ce; thethird as many as there are units in 
. {the index of d, &c. | 
The demonſtration of this ſee in the 
before recited Tranſaftion. 
BIOGRAPHY, a very inſtructive ſpe- 
cies of hiſtory, containing the lives of 
remarkable perſons, A ſcience with which 
we have enriched this dictionary of arts 
and ſciences. „ 42 
BIQUADRATIC, the fourth power 
of any number or quantity. | 
BIQUADRATIC EQUATION, in 
algebra; an equatiqn whete the unknown 
quantity has four dimenſions. Thus x4 
+ ax3 + bx* + ox + d=0o, is a biqua- 
dratic equation, becaule the term xt is of 
four dimenſions. See EqQuaT10N. 
BIQUINTILE, an aſpect of the pla- 
nets, when they are 144 degrees diſtant 
from each other. | 
BIRCH-TREE. See BrTuLa. 
BIRD, Avis, in zoology, one of the 
— fix general claſſes of animals, the cha- 
racters of which are, that their body is 
covered with feathers, that they have 
two wings, two legs, and a bill of a 
horny ſubſtance ; the females likewiſe 
are all oviparious. The knowledge of 
birds, of the orders and genera into 
which they are ſubdivided, and of their 
Datures, uſes, figures, &c. conſtitutes a 
particular ſcience, under the name of 
ornithology. Birds have been uſually di- 
vided into terreſtrial and aquatic, or land 
and water birds; bur this ſubdiv.fon is 
too general, as well as indeterminate ; a 
much more certain diſtinction of birds is 
founded on different ſhapes and ſtructure 
of their beaks, from which alone they 
are naturally arranged under the fix fol. 
lowing orders: 1. The accipitres, or thoſe 
whict have the beak uncinated, or hook- 
ed. 2. The picæ, or thoſe with convex 
and compreſſed beaks. 3. The anſeres, 
ar * with dentated or ſerrated bcaks: 
4 The ſcolopaces, or thoſe furniſhed with 
ſubcylindric and obtuſe beaks. 5. The 
* galline, comprehending ſuch birds as have 
he heak of a conic form, but crooked, 
and the upper chap imbricated. 6. The 
Paſſeres, or thoſe with conic and attenu- 
ated begks- ; F ; 
We meet with ſeveral other diſtin tians 
of birds, taken from their manner of 


feeding j as carnivorous ones, or birds of 


B I R 
prey; frugiverous and ivorous birds 
or ſuch = feed on EDI the ſeed of 
various plants; inſectivorous birds, or 
thoſe which feed principally on inſects; 
and ſo in other caſes. ; 

BIRDS, in heraldry, repreſent either 
the contemplative or active life, accord- 
ing as the different kinds are uſed. They 
are the emblems of liberty, expedition, 
readineſs, ſwiſtneſs and fear. They are 
more honourable bearings than fiſhes, . be- 
cauſe they participate more of the air and 
fire, the two- nobleſt elements, and ax 
the ſame time, higher than thoſe of earth 
and water. | 

Birds ſhould be borne in coat armour 
in a mannex ſuitable to rue actions, as 

ing, fitting, ſtanding, flying, &c. 
32 3 either whole footed, or 
have their feet divided, and yet have no 
talons, are ſaid to be membered ; but the 
cock, and all birds of prey with ſharp 
and hooked beaks and talons for encoun- 
ter or defence, are termed armed. In the 
blazoning of birds, if their wings be not 
diſplayed, they are ſaid to be borne cloſe ; 
as, he beareth an eagle, &c. cloſe. 

BIRD-LIME, a viſcid ſubſtance, pre- 
pared after different ways. The moſt 
common bird-lime among us is made from 
holly-bark, boiled ten or twelve hours ; 
when the green coat being ſeparated from 
the bark, it is covered up a fortnight in a 
moiſt -place, then pounded into a tough 
paſie, ſo that no fibres of the wood are 
diſcernable, and waſhed in a running 
ſtream till no motes appear, put up to fer- 
ment four or five days, ſkimmed as often 
as any thing ariſes, and laig up for uſe, 
To uſe it, a third part of nut oil, or thin 
greaſe, muſt be incorporated with it over 
the fire. 

* BIRMINGHAM, a yery large and 
populous town in Warwickſhire, is plea- 
ſantly firuated an the fide of a hill, 
forming nearly a half-moon. It is about 
two miles in length, (including the ham- 
jet of Deritend and Bordfley) nearly the 
ſame in breadth, and about fix miles in 
circumference ; and contains by com- 
putation about fifty thouſand inhabitants, 
moſt of whom are employed in the trade 
of iron and feel work, Bath-metal toys, 
and many other uſeful branches, for 
which they are ſuch ingenious artificers, 
that their performances are admired, not 
only at home, but in foreign parts, where 
they are held in high eſtimation, and for 
their excellence, exquiſite workmanthip, 
and extreme cheapneſs, cannot be ſur- 
palled, perhaps not equalled, in any * 


for quakers ; and three for other diſ- 
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of the known world ; of which there 
tannot be a greater proof than in the fre- 
quent honours conferred on this place by 
the viſits of ſeveral royal and noble perſo- 
nages, drawn hither by curiofity, to view 
the beauties of its flouriſhing manufacto- 
ries. In the ſeſſion of 1773, an act paſſed 
for the eſtabliſhing an Aſſay Office in this 
town; which has extended the manufac- 
ture of plate'to a great degree. 

Such a ſpirit of | induſtry reigus a- 
mongſt all ranks of people here, that 
every individual contributes to the execu- 
tion of ſome of the uſeful or ornamental 
mechanic arts; of which ſuch an infinite 
variety are here carried on; the women, 
and even children, earning their liveli- 
hood, by afſiſting in the fabrication of 
toys, trinkets, &c. &c, Nor is the 
education of. the riſing generation in 
the uſe of letters hereby left unattended 
to, evenirig-fohools being Kept in every 
pe of the town; to which the little ar- 
iſts reſort, fot the inſtruction of their 
tender minds; after they have performed 
their bodily labour. The hovſes in this 
town fall little ſhort of eight thovſand, 
(befides a great number of work-ſhops, 
ware-houſes, Kc.) and are continually 
encreaſing. They are in general hand- 
ſome brick buildings; and the dwellings 
of the gentry, merchants, and capital 
traders; ate very elegant manſions. Here 
are two churches; one called St. Martin's, 
and the other St. Philip's ; the former is 
an ancient building, with a lofty ſpire, 
and twelve good bells; the latter a grand 
modern firufture, having à fine tower, 
with ten bells, and a handſome cupola 
above it, and ſtands in one of the fineft 
church-yards in Europe; encompaſſed 
round with a wall, and laid out with ſe- 
veral pleaſant walks, for contemplation 
and amuſement :-in each ſteeple is a fet 
of muſical chimes, which play evety 
three hours, and a different tune every 
day in the week, Befides theſe, there is 
a chapet of eaſe, called St Bartholomew's 
chapel ; and an act of parliament has 
been lately obtained. for building two 
other chapels, one of which is nearly 
finiſhed. There are likewiſe two meeting- 
Houſes for Preſbyterians, one of whick is 
a new and very handſome fabric; one 


ſenters.— Here are alſo three free- ſchools, 
one of which, ſituate in New- ſtreet, is a 
noble ſtructure, founded by king Edward 
VI. (whoſe effigy is placed in a niche over 
the entrance) in which about 130 chil- 


1 
dren are educated in Latin, Engliſh, 
writing, and arithmetic; under the tuition 
of two maſters and an aſſiſtant for the 
firſt claſs, an Engliſh maſter; and a 
writing maſtet; and to theſe a French 
maſter has been lately added, to iuſtruct 
the young ſtudents in that polite branch 
of literature. The ſecond ſchool (ſituate 
in St. Philip's church- yard) was founded 
in the year 1724: it is ſupported by the 
munificence and voluntary contributions 
of the -well-difpoſed inhabitants of the 
town, together with divers legacies that 
are bequeathed to it. In this ſchool 50 
boys and 30 girls are wholly. maintained 
and educated ; they are admitted from 
ſeven to ten yeats old; and when ſautteen, 
are put apprentices to trades or ſervices : 
the boys are inſtructed in Engliſh, writ- 
ing, and accompts, as are likewiſe the 
girls, with the addition of needle-work. 
The third (ſituate in Old Meeting; ſtreet) 
is a late inſtitution, ſupported chiefly by 
a voluntary ſubſcription among the Pro- 
teſtant diſſenters, in which 27 children 
are maintained, cloathed, and educated 3 
and apprenticed out at proper ages. There 
is a weekly market here on Thurſdays, 
which is plentifully ſupplied from the coun- 
try with every article of proviſions, and 
well ſtored with live cattle of all kinds; 
and two fairs yearly, on the Thurſday 
in Whitſun-week, and on the 29th- of 
September, for hardware, black cattle, 
horſes, theep; hogs, &c. Being no cor- 
poration town, it is governed by two 


\ bailiffs, two eonſtables, and à headbo- 


rough, and is free ſor any perſon to come 
and ſettle in; which perhaps nut à lutle 
contributes to the increaſe of its trade, 
building, and inhabitants. ö 
It would be unpardonable not to men- 
tion the grand navigable cut that was he- 
gun in April, 1768, and compleated in 
November, 1769, to the colleries - at 
Wedn from whence the inhabitants 
here are ſupplied with exceeding” goed 
coals, at - a* moderate expence which be- 
fore were fold at an exhorbitant rate, to 
the great diſtreſs and detriment of the 
poor: it was, in 1772, extended to Au- 
therly, from whence a communication 
is opened through the Severn to Shrewſs 
bury, Gloceſter, and Briſtol, and through 
the Trent to Gainſborough and Hull, 
from which places goods are brought by 
water, at a much leſs rate than the for- 
mer coſt of land- carriage; and many 
hands are now employed in extending the 
communication to Liverpool, through 
Pp 2 + the 
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we Mevſy, Theſe, however, ate not the 
only advantages reaped fiom "this truly 
uſcſul work: the inhabitants of this 
town, as well - as thoſe of the country 
through which the navigation runs, being 
arcommadated with moſt agreeable walks, 
tur many miles together, along the canal's 
delightfub banks, It is nineteen milos 
north v eit of Coventry, forty-three ſouth- 
cat of Shrewibury, ang one hundred and 
tem nort h- Walt at Lian. Lang. 1. 35 
W. Lat. 58 30. N. it 
- BIRTH, Parts, in milmilery, | See 
Duwry txy.. 

Am immature birth, or chat which hap- 
my before the uſual ume or pregnancy 

is otherwiſe called an 

„ .Sce ABORTION 
BIA, in navigation, the gination 
iu which à ſhip rides at anchor, or the 
dittance; between a ſhip and any adjacent 
obj od. Birth alſo figaihes the apart meut 
ia: which auy number oc the officers or 
erew'cat and ſheep : in > ſhip of war there 
s commonly one ot theſe between every 
dun guns. 

IRTHWOR T, in botany, a plant, 
Three» fores of which ate kept in the 
Mops, daftiugu;ſbed by the ehithets — 
Eng, and creping, from the different farms 
of. 'the roots, the only parts uſed in me- 
deine. In tatte they, are all biuer aud 
attringent, — in diſtetent degrees: the 
lang is much the weakeſt, an the ſlender- 
— ſort the ſtrongeit. ce they 
differ | alſo in medicinal vine Simon 
Paulli obſerves particularly of the long - 
rocted, that a oction of it in the diſ- 
tilled: waters of veronica is of excellent 
ſervice againſt ulcerations on the thin- 
bone; and ſays he has received the thanks 
ot many ſurgeons for the communication 
of this medicine. 

'» BESHOP, a prelate,, or perfon conſe- 
erated for the ſpiritual government of a 
dior ſere. 

A bithop is the highe&- excleſiaſtica] 
dignitary, che chief otficer in the hicrar- 
oy or weonomy of church government, 

Anci there appears to have been 
but one in a church ; the titles of 
Which — officer are reckoned up 
Eyprian, aud are, bithop, prefdevt, pai- 
tor, governor, ſuprrintendant, and prleſt. 
Knud as there was but one biſhop to 2 
church, © there was but one church to a 
hithop, as appears from hence, that the 
abe ient droceſes are never ſaid to contain 
churches in the plural, but only a church 
as the ſingular: for authors ſpeak of the 
church of Corinth, the church of Smyr- 


| N 
na, the church of Philadelphia, the 
church of Antioch, &c. The word dio- 
ceſe, b which a bulop's flock. 45 now vſyally 
expretied, is never uſed in that ſenſe by 
the writers .of the three tirſt centuries; 
but the hithop's 1 18 frequently dengx 
by the Greek word Parakis, 224 as qy- 
pears, from the ſynodical Epiſtle of Ue- 
nxus to PF and from number: 
leſs .places of Relays, Fun 
History. The —— ff... 
copal — 5 4a pre the 
praying Wa is peaple, iniſteri 
— ſagraments of ba Uo and due 
cuchariſt, taking care © the pat, cry 
daining of minitters governing is floc k, 
excommunicating otlenders, and abi 
of penitents. 


The carlieſt RAY we Pa of. Eng- . 


liſh biſhaps is carried up no higher than 
ine council of Arles, alemblcd by the 
emperor Conſſantinc, in — fourth cen 
tury 5 at which were preſent the biſbgps 
of London, York, and — * Before 
the Norman ee biſbops were cho- 
— by the chapters, whether monks or 
ebendarios. From the Conqueror $ time 
to — reagy of king John, it was the cuſtom 
to chuſe hiſhops, at a pohlc meeting of 
the biſhops and barons, the king him- 
ſelf being profens. at the ſelemnity, who 
claimed à right of inveſting the bilbaps, 
by: delivering4o them the . and paſto- 
ral Gatf, Ii is true, the pf. endea- 
vaured to gain biſhops to 
themſelves ; and this accahoned. great 
ſtrugglos and conteſts between the Ro- 
man ponzits and our Kings. At length, 
aſter various diſputes between King John 
aud the popes the former, by his charter, 
A. D. 1213, granted the right of vlection 
to the cathedral churches. A ſtatute in 
the reign of Henry VIII. ſettled the 
election of biſhops as fol'ows : ©. The 
« king, upon the vacancy of the ſee, 
« was io end his conge d ire to the dean 
« and chapter, or prior and convent, and 
« in caſe they delayed the election 
« above twelve days, the crown was em- 
« powered to nominate the perſan by 
< letters patent. And after the biſbop 
“e thus elected had taken an oath of fe- 
„ alty- to the king, bis majeſty, by, his 
« letters patent under the broad ſcal, 
% ſignified the election to the archbilbop, 
„ with orders to confirm it, and conſe- 


« ſecrate the elect. And laſtly, if the 
«. pexſons aſſigned to elect and con ſec rare 

4 deferred the performing their reſpeRive 
te -officey twenty days, tfiey were to 
“e incur a-premyaire” Bat a ſtatute of 
keward 
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Edward VI. made a change in the man- 
ner of electing biſhops, and transferred 


the choice wholly ſrom the deans and 


chaptegss to the crown. 
y the ſtatute it is enacted, that “ For 
« the future no” conge delive ſhall be 
granted, nor any election be made by 
„ the dean and chapter, but that the 
„ archbiſhopric or bithopric ſhall be con- 
« ferred by the king's nomination in his 
& letters patent. Hut this alteration made 
the ftatute of king Edward is no 

langer in force; and the cuſtorn of ſend- 
ing down the conge d"elire or leave to eleR, 
is reſtordd. | 
Upon the vacancy of a biſhop's ſee, the 
king grants à licence, or congt d'elire, un- 
der the great ſeal, to the dean and chap- 
ter, to elect the perfon whom by kis let- 
ters mitſive he bath appointed; and they 
are to chooſe no other. The dean and 
as: 1 having made their election accord- 
ingly, certify it under their common ſeal 
to . king, and to the archbiſhop of the 
rovince, and to the biſhop thus elected: 

en the King gives his royal aſſent, undet 
the great ſeal, directed to the archbiſhop, 
COT him to confirm and conſe- 
crate the biſhop thus elected. The arch- 
biſhop then ſubſcribes his far matio, 
and grants a commiſſion to the viear- 
general to perform all the acts requiſite 
thereto : who thereupon iſſues out a ſum- 
mons to all perfons who may object do 
the election, to appear, &c. whick cita- 
tion is arhxed on the door of Bow- church. 
At the time and place appointed, the 
protor for the dean and chapter exhibits | 
the royal aſſent, aud the commiſſion of 
the archbiſhop, which are both read, aud 
accepted by the vicar-gencral. Then the 
new biſhop is prefented by the proctor of 
the vicar-general ; and three 'prociama- | 
tions being made for the oppoſers of the 
ele&ioa to appear, and none appearing, | 
the vicar-general confirms and ratifies the 
choicc of the perſon elected; who takes 
the oaths of ſupremacy, canonical obe- 
dience, and that againſt fimony. Tin 
this a& of confirmation is performed the 
biſhop ele may be reje ed, becauſe there 
may be reaſons affigned why he fhould 
not de made a biſhop; which is the rea- 
ſon of the abovementioned citations and | 
proclamations, hoy 

Atrer confirmation, the next thing to 
de done is conſecration - which the ich- 
dithop performs by the impoſition of 
hands and prayer, according to the form 
laid down in the Common-prayer- book; 


_ 


vi_eh done, the biſhop is complete, * 


B I 8 
well in relation to ſpiritualities as tem- 
ralities. | 55 
A biſhop. of England is z peer of the 
realm, and ſits and votes in the houſe of 


lords. He is a baron in a turectold many 


ner, Viz. feudal, in regard to che tem- 
porahties annexed to his biſhopric ; by 
writ, as being ſummoned by writ 40 pate 
liament; and by patent and creation. 
Accordingly he has the precedence of al. 
other barons, and votes both as baren and 
biſhop. But though their - pecrage iaias 
never denied, it ha; been conteſted he- 
ther the biſhup has à right ta vate in 
criminal matters. At the trial, khoweren, 
of lord Byron for the murder of Ms. 
Chawworth, they infiſted upan the wright 
of voting, though they choſe to mane 
that right, not choofting to be concerned 
in ſhedding of blood. The juriſcictius 
of a biſhop, in England, conſiſts in vo- 
l:ting to benefices ; granting inſtitutions 
on the -prefentation of other patwas's 
commanding induction; taking care of 
the profits of - vacant benefices: for the 
uſe of the ſucceſſors; viſiting his, dioce© 
once in three years ; in ſuſpending, do- 


| priving, degrading, and excommunicating; 


m granting adminiſtrations, and taking 
care of the probate of wills : theſe 
of his function depend upon the excle- 
faftical law: By the common law, he 
is to certify the judges touching le- 
mate and illegitimate births and marriages. 
And to his juriſdiftion, by the fue 
law, belongs the liceuting of phyfcians, 
fargeons, and ſchoot-matters ; and the 
uniting ſmall parithes ; which lu privi- 
lege is now peculiar to the bilbop of 
Norwich. 30 | 
* P2ZISHOPS-CASFLE, 2 town in 
©-ropſhire, it has a good market an Fri- 
days, and fix fairs, held on the Friday 
before February 13, on the Friday before 
Good-Fridav, the firit Friday after May- 
day, Joly 5, September 9, and November 
13, for theep, horned cattle, and horſe. 


| It is ſcated not far from the river Clos, 


and is ah ancient corporation, enjaying 
great privileges. This towu is governgd 
by a bailiff, recorder, and fifteen alder. 


men, out of whom the ſaid bailiff is che- 


ſen yearly, and is à juftice of the peace 
and quorum that and the cuſuing yees. 
The members of parliament are choſen 
by a majority of the burgefſes and inhq- 
bitants. It is ſeventeen miles ſouth - weſt 
of Shrewſbury, and one hundred and fſty - 
two north-weſt of London. Long. 4. 2$- 


W. Law 52. 20. N. | 
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- - BISHOP's-COURT, - an ecclchiftical { 


ſundry variations in pregaring this magis, 
0 


court, held in the cathedral of each dio- 
ceſe by the brſhop's chancellor, who judges 
by the civil and canon law; and if the 
dioceſe be large, he has commiſſaries in 
remote parts, who hald what they call 
confiſtory . courts, for matters limited to 
them dy their commiſſion. 

BISHOPRIC, a dioceſe, or the diſtrict 
over-which a biſhop's jur {diction extends. 
BISK ET, or BISCUIT, a kind of bread 
uſed in the ſea-fervice, eſpecially in long 


”. Biſket, in order to be good, ſhould be 
made fix months before it is put on board 
a ſhip; it thould alſo be made of good 
wheat flour, thoroughly cleaned from the 
bran. 

- BISKET, among con ſcctioners, a kind 
of bread made of tine flour, eggs and ſu- 
gar, with the addition of roſe or orange- 
Hower water. Somctimes anifceds, car- 
raway feeds, preſerved orange, citron, or 
Jemon- peel, are added, and the different 
compoſitions diſtinguiſhed by different 
names, as ſeed-biſker, long-bitket, round- 


biſket; Naples-biſket, ſpunge-biſket, &c. . 


BISMUTH; or TIN-GLASS, in na- 
tural hiftory, a ſparkling white ſemi-me- 
tal, very ponderous, conſiderably hard and 
ſonorious, extremely brittle, without any 
degree of malleability, falling in pieces 
-unider the hammer, and reducible by tri- 
ture into fine powders When broke, the 
ſurſace of the fracture appears compoſed 
-of bright plates or flakes, larger than 
*thoſe of the other ſemi-metals. In its 
- external appearance, it has a great re ſem- 
blanc to regulus of antimony and zinc, 
differing little otherwiſe than in the 
largeneis of the plates, and in its con- 
tracting a yellowiſh caſt on the ſurface 
expoſed to the air. In its intriuſic pro- 
- pertiesz it is ex:remely different; melting 
fat more calily, not evaporating ſo rea- 
dily, being differently acted upon by 
. acids, producing different effects upon 
« other metallic bodies, &c. 

I be nitrous acid diſſolves biſmuth with 
great efferveicence, and a copious diſcharge 
of yellow corrofive fumes. The ſolution, 
-if the biſmuth has not been too haſtily 
added to the acid, proves colourleſs and 

tranſparent : diluted with a large quan- 

nity of water, it becomes milky, and de- 
- poſits, on ftanding,-a: fine white preci- 

itate, or magiſtery; Which edulcorated 
& reprated eftuſions of water, is em- 
Ployrd as a coſmetic, bath in waſhes and 

pomatums, under the name of Spaniſh or 


pearl whitc. 22 
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Mag iſtery of BSUMUTH. There arg 
| fiery. Some take aqua regia for the men- 


ſtruum ; and for the precipitant, a ſolu- 
tion of fea ſalt, alcalies, ſpirit of wine, 


Kc. Some mix with th : ſolution of biſ- 


moth, a ſolution of benzoin in ſpirit of 
wine, and thus obtain a magiſtery com- 
poſed of calx of biſmuth and benzoin; 
Others add a ſolution of chalk to the 
mictalline ſolution, and precipitate both 
together with alcalies. The magiſtery 
appears to have ſome latent corroſive qua- 
lityz, and when freely uſed as a fucus, 
not to be entirely innocent: it gradually 
impairs the natural complexion, and leaves, 
for old age, a coarſe aud difagreeable ſkin, 
The peruke makers are ſaid to employ it 
in their pomatums, for giving a whiteneſs 
to grey, reddiſh, yellow, or other co- 
loured hair; and Pomet obferves, that a 
ſhower of rain will wajh off this adven- 
titious whiteneſs, I have been informed 
alſo; that thoſe who bleach hair in Eng- 
land make vſe of this magiſtery; and 
therefore I determined to examine by ex- 
periment its effects upoh hair; Ex- 
periment ſatisfied me that the report was 
groundleſs ; that the magiſtery of biſ- 
muth does not whiten hair, but darken it; 
that it changes the whiteſt flaxen hair firſt 
to a yellowith, then to a yellowiſh brown, 
afterwards to a dark brown, and at laſt 
to a black. The trial may be made in 
two ways z by boiling the hair in water 
along with the magiſtery ; or by applying 
the magiſtery mixed with pomatum, an 
hanging the hair in the fun : the oftener 
this is repeated, the darker will the co- 
lour be. We may judge from hence, 
that this magiſtery is leis fit for the pur- 
poſes of a coſmetic, than it is generally 
ſuppoſed to be. The magiſtery itſelf has 
been commonly believed to change its co- 
lour in the ſun, and hence it is directed 
to be dried cautioufly in a ſhady place: 
but it did not appear to have ſuffered 
any conſiderable alteration in being 
expoſed to the ſun for two months. It is 
apt, however, in length of time, to turn 
yellowiſh ; and hence a large flock ſhould 
not be prepared at once. Neumann's Che- 
miſtry. 

BISSECTION, in geometry, the di- 
viding a line, angle, &c. into two 
equal parts. : 


conliſting of 366 w being the ſame 
with eur leap-year. The day alſo, which 


is this year added, is called biſſextile. 


* 


BISSEXTILE, in chronology, a year 


* it. — fc  ]I//as a es. wh 0&9 an 


Ly . 
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rue true ſolar year, or that fpace 
gf time which flows while the fun is 
moving from any one point of the eclip- 
tic till he retorns again to the ſame point, 
conſiſts of 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 
7 ſeconds. But the year made uſe of. by 
He ancient Egyptians, conſiſted of 3635 
days only, whith being about fix hours 
les than the true ſolar year, they loſt a 
day nearly every four years. This in- 
cohreniency did not Bay + the obſervation 
of Jolius Czfar, who being then high 
prielt among the Romans, ordered that 
every fourth year ſhould have an addi- 
tional or intercalary day, and the fixth 
of the calends of March ſhould be that 
rear reckoned twice: and hence both the 
intercalary day, and. the year when it 
happened, were called bitlextile. This 
method of computation is called the Ju- 
lian account, or Old Style. 
But as the true ſolar year conſiſts of 
65 days, 5 hours, 49 minutes nearly, 
it follows that, according to this way of 
reckoning, the civil year will, at the end 
of every four years, begin 44 minutes 
ſooner than it did before, and conſeqent!y 
it will, in 331 years, aaticipate one whole 
day. This induced pope Gregory XIII. 
in the year 1582, to attempt a reforma- 
tion of the calendar ; and finding that the 
equinox had been anticipared, fince the 
Nicene council held in the year 325, 
ten whole days, he ordered that theſe ten 
days ſhould that year be taken out of the 
___ and that the 11th of March 
ſhould be called the 21ſt. He alſo order- 
ed, that every hvndredth year, which 
according to the Julian form was to be 
diſſextile, ſhould be a common year, con- 
fiſting of 365 days only: but becauſe this 
was too mnch, every four hundredth year 
was to remain biſfextile. This methed 
of computation is cailed the Gregorian 
account, or New Stile; and was imme- 
diately followed in moſt foreign countries. 
Great Britain however ſtill followed the 
Old Style, till the year 1752, during 
which interval one day, more was antici- 
pated. It was therefore ordered, by act 
of parhament, that eleven days ſhould 
that year be taken out of the calendar, and 
that the natural day following the ſecond 
of September, ſhould be called the four- 
teenth, omitting the intermediate eleven 
days ; and that the New Stile ſhould for 
the future be obſerved. By this correction 
the feaſts and faſts of the church are now 
kept according 'to the original decifion 
of the council of Nice. ” 4 

BISTORTA, biſtort or ſuckeweed, in 
b<tany, a plant, the root of which is 


1 


— — 
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bent and jointed, commonly about the 
thickneſs of the finger, ſurrounded with 
buſhy fibres, of a blackiſh brown coloug 
on the outſide, and reddith within: it is 
diſtingpiſhed from. the roots of the other 
biſtorts, by being leſs bent ; that of the 
atficinal ſpecies having only one or two 
bendings, and thoſe of the others three or 
more. Ihis root has a firong aſtringent 
| taſte, without any manifeſt imell, or par- 
ticular flavour. It is one of the ſtrongeſt 
of the vegetable ſlypties, and frequently 
| made uſe of as h, in diſorders pro- 
ceeding from a laxity or debility of the 
| ſolids, for reſtraining alvine fluxes, after 
du evacuations, and other preteruatural 
diſcharges, both ſerous and ſanguineous. 
It has been ſometimes given in intermitting 
fevers ; and ſometimes alſo in ſmall doſes, 
as a corroborant and antiſeptie, in acute, 
malignant, and, colliquative fevers ;' in 


| which intentions, Pcruyian bark has now 


deſervedly ſuperſeded both this and all the 
other aſtringents. The. common doſe of 
biſtort root, in ſubſtance, is fiſteen or 
twenty grains: in urgent caſes,” it is 
extended to a dram. | 

BISTOURY, in ſurgery, an inftrus 
ment for making 1ncitions, of which 
there are different” kinds, ſome being of 
the form of lancets, others ftraight and 
fixed in the handle like a knife, and 
others crooked with the tharp edge on the 
inſide. | 

BISTRE, among painters, fignifies 
the burnt oil extracted from the 1out of 
wood, 


Biftre may be prepared with great eaſe 


in the following manner. 


Take any quantity of foot of dry wood, 
but let it be of beech wherever that can 
be procured. Put it into water in the 
preportion of two pounds to a gallon ; 
and boil them half an hour : then, after 
the fluid has ſtood ſome little time to ſet- 
tle, but while yet hot, pour off the 
clearer part from the earthy ſediment, at 
the bottom ; and if on ſtanding longer 
it forms another earthy ſediment, repeat 
the ſame method, but this ſhould be done 
only while the fluid remains hot: evapu- 
rate then the fluid to dryneſs ; and what 
remains will be good biſtre, if the foot 
was of a proper kind. The goodneſs of 
biftre may be perceived by its warm deep. 
brown colour, and traniparcacy when 
moiltened with water. | 

BIT, or BITT, an eſſential part of 
a bridle, and of which thoſe are of va- 
rious kinds, The ſeveral parts of a ſuaille, 


| or curb-bit, are the mouth-picce, the 
cheek aud eyes, guard of the cheek, 
hrad 
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bead ofthe checks, the port) che welts, the 
eampatel or curv and hook, the bofſes, 


the bolfticrs and rabbets, the water-chains, 


the ſidc-bolts, bois and rigs, Kirbles of 


the bit or curb, trench, toprol, flap, and 
BI, the iron part of a piercer, gte, 
and the like inſtrements. ' 
- BIT of a Key, the part which contains 
„ 
IIS, in naval archltegture, ſtrong 
picces of fquare timber kt down through, 
and fixed in holes of, the decks above and 


below, called mortifes, and bolted to the 


beams.,- There are ſeveral bits in a thip, 
the principal of which are thoſe for the 
cable. Of theſe, in ſhips of war there 
are. commonly two pair; and when they 
are both uſed at once, the cable is ſaid 
to be duuble- bitted. See Freſben the Hawse, 
Sanvieg. To bit the cable is to put the 
double part or bight of it round the bits. 
The other bits are of a fmaller kind for 
Gſtening the topſail ſheets, Sce Qu an- 
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ſxectneſs. | 2 
AIltters ate accounted ſtomachic and 
eleauſing, and are ſaid to reſiſt putrefac- 
tion, correct ac idities, and aſſiſt digeſtion; 
though there are not wanting ſome. who 
will have them to be hurtful to the ſto- 
mach, except in. fo far as their aſtrin- 

acy contributes to brace the fibres. 

BITTER-APPLE, in botany, a name 
gu en to the - colocynthis, | Sce CoLu- 
CYN THIS. 

' BLETERN, in ornithology, the name 


of 2 bird of the heron kind, called by | 
#2thors, ardea ſtellaris; and by ſome |} 


taurus, botaurus, butorius, and ocnus. 
In Englith, the butter-bump, and mire- 
drum, being nearly of the ſize of a com- 


mon heron, it makes a very remarkable 


noiſe, which it repeats either three or five 
times. It is heard only in the building 
time, which begins in February. The 
common people, from the * of 
the noiſe, think the bird, in order to 
make it, ticks its beak in a reed, or in 
the mud. It is commonly found in ſedgy 
and reedy places, near. the waters, and 
forncerrmes' in hedges, Towards autumn 
this bird flies very high in an evening 
after ſun ſet, rifing with a fliral aſcent, 
ml quite out of ſight; and as they riſe 
they make an odd noiſe, not at all like 
their uſual noto. This they repeat alſo 

oſten, as they are on the wing in 
the night; and hence they are called by 


forne,, though improperly the night-rayen. | 


: 
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n boilds on the ground, and lays five 


or fix eggs, which ate roundiſh, and of a 
greeniſh.) white, When, wounded, and 
oing to be taken, it ftrikes at the per- 
| lon's eye, and ought therefore to be cares 
fully guarded agalnft. 
- BITTERN, in the falt-works, a li- 
quor leſt after the boiling and cryſtalliz- 
ing ot the falt, of a nauſcous bitter 
taſte. 

BLACK, a well known colour, ſup- 
poſed to be owing to the abſence of 
light ; and the rays thereof being im- 
bibed by the black bodies. See CoLovg 
and Liour. ; 

Black bodies are not only warmer, but 
more inflammable than others, as is 
proved by various experiments ; for which 
the curious may conſult Boyle, and 
ather philoſophers wha have treated of 
| this ſubject. | 

BLACK, among dyers, one of the 
five imple and mother colours uſed in 
| dying, It is made differently, according 
ts, the ſeveral qualities of the ſtuſfs that 


- BITTER, Amaras, an oppoſite taſte to ars ie be dyed. For ſtuffs of a high 


price, as woollen cloth, and ell and a 
half oran ell and a quarter wide, broad 
and narrow ratteens, fine woollen drug- 
gets, Sc. they mult uſe a black made of 

[ the beſt woad and indigo, inclining to a. 
| blaith brown. The goodnefs of the com- 

| poſition conſiſts in there being not above fix 

pounds of indigo ready prepared to each 
ball of woad, when the latter, being in 
the tub, begins to caſt its blue flower; 
and in not being heated for uſe above 
twice; after which it - muſt be boiled 
with alum, tartar, or aſhes of lees of 
wine; then maddered with common 
madder ; and laſtly, the black muſt be 
given with gall-nuts of Aleppo, copperas, 
and ſumach. As for more indifferent 
| ſtuffs, ſuch as ſmall rattrens and (halloons 
as they cannot pay for the expence of 
maddering, it is ſufficient that they be 

well boiled with woad, and afterwards b& 
| blacked with gall and copperas. There 

is likewiſe the Jefuit's black, which is 
made with the ſame ingredients as the 

good black, but without having firſt dyed 
| the ſtuff blue. 

German BLACK, called by fume 
| Frank fort black, is made of the lees of 
wine, burnt, waſhed afierwards in water, 
then ground in mills made, for- that pur- 
poſe, with ivory, bones, or pdach-ſtones, 
alſo burnt. 

Bonc-B LACK ts made with the bones 

| of oxen, caws, &c. and is uſed in paint- 
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ing: but it is not ſo much eſteemed as 
iwory-black. 

Hrt's BLACK is that which re- 
miins in the retort after the ſpirits, vo- 
latile falt, and oil, have been extract -d 
from hart's-horn, It anſwers the pur. 
poſes of painters almoſt as well as ivory- 
black. 

Spaniſh BLACK is but burnt cork ; 
it is ufed in ſeveral works. 

Earth-BLACK, a fort of coals found 
in' the ground, which the painters and 
limners uſe to paint in freſco, after it 
has been well ground. | 

There is alſo a black made with gall- 
nuts, copperas, or vitriol, ſoch as com- 
mon ink : and a black made with filver 
and lead, which ſerves to fill up the ca- 
vities of engraved things. 

"Lamp-BLACK is the ſbot of oil col- 
ltd as it is formed by burning. It is 
the principal black at preſent uſed in all 
nicer kinds of painting ; for notwith- 
ſtanding ivory-black far ſurpaſſes this in 
colour, the groſs and adulterate prepara- 
tion of all that is to be now ohtained 
has occaſioned it to be greatly rejected. 

 Tvery-BLACK, the coal of ivory or 
bone, formed by giving them 4 great heat, 
all acceſs of air to them being excluded. 
It is, when pure and genuinely prepared 
ſtom the ivory, a full clear black; and 
would be the moſt uſeful of any, m every 
kind of painting, but chat it is apt to dry 
ſomewhat too flowly in oil. Ar preſent, 
neverthelefs, being prepared only by thoſe 
who manufacture it from bones in very 
iarge quantities for coarſe uſes, and ſel] 
it at an extreme low price, it is ſo grolly 
levigated, being ground only in hand or 
horſe-mills, and adulterated moreover co- 
p.oufly with charcoal duſt, which renders 
it of a blue caft, that it is wholly exploded 
from all more delicate purpoſes, and lamp- 
black uſed in the place of it, though in- 
ferior, with regard to the purity and 
clrarneſs of the black colour, to this 
when good. , 

The goedneſs of ivory-black may be 
perceived by its full black colour, not 
inclining too much to blue ; and by its 
fineneſs as a powder. | 
| Blue-BLACK is the coal of ſom: kind 
of wood, or other vegetable maſter, burnt 
in a cloſe heat where the air can have no 
acceſs. The beft kind 1s ſaid to. be made 
of vine ſtalks and tendrils. 

Currier's BLACK 'fignifies a teint or 
dye laid on tanned leather; of which 
there are uſually two, the firſt made 
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eons of galls, copperas, and gum à14- 
3 

BLACK-BIRD, Merals, in ornitho- 
logy. Se Mrxbt . 

BLACK Flur, in mineralogy, a flux 
uſed in the aſſaying of ores, and is made 
as follows :>-Take one part of nitre, 
and two parts of common tartar; reduce 
each to powder, mix them together, and 
deflagrate the whole in a crucible, by 
lighting the mixture at the top; which 
thus turns to a kind of alkaline coal, that 
is to be pulverized and kept in a cloſe 
laſs, to prevent its diſſolving, as it would 
do in a moiſt air. This flux is of ge- 
neral uſe ; and to have it ready at hand, 
ſhortens the buſineſꝭ of making aſſayvs in 
metallurgy, and renders the operation 
more exact, than when crude tartar and 
nitre are employed, 

BLACK Tin, in mineralogy, a de- 
nomination given to the tin-ore when 
dreffed, ftamped, and waſhed ready for 
the melting houtes, where it is refined 
into a pure metal. 

BLACK, in heraldry, is called” ſable; 
See Sau L. x. ' 

BLACK, in horſemanſhip. Black 
horſes are very beautiful, eſpecially when 
they are of a jet ſhining black, and 
well marked, and have not tov much 
white: for as 'a great deal of white,” ef-" 
pecially when it ſpreads round their eyes, 
and a great way up their legs, adds no- 
thing to their beauty, ſo neitheir does it 
add any thing to their goadneſs. The 
Engliſh black horſes have more whites 
than the black horſes of any other coun- 
try. A ftar or blaze, and ſometimes x" 
white muzzle, and one or more of the fret 
tipped with white, alwars looks beautiful 
and lively, and is no diminution to the 
goodneſs. of a horſe, but rather an addi- 
tion, from an opinion that hotſes without” 
any mark are generally ſtubborn and ill - 
conditioned. I have found many of the 
Engliſh black horſes; eſpecially of the 
largeſt breed, not ſo hardy as the ba 
and cheſnuts, &e. ' Thoſe that ale 
moſt of the brown, are - generally . rhe 
ſtrongeſt in conſtitution.” Gibſon on Horſes," 

* BLACK-STRAKES of a Ship,” the 
planks immediately below the bends, which 
are covered always with tar mixed with a 
black powder, and form an agreeable con- 
traſt to the white bottom below, and the 
ſcraped planks covered with turpentine” 
above. 

BLACK. or EUXINE SEA, be- 


tween Eure and Aſia, is bornded- by 


ef yalls, Pur ale, and old iron; - the 


| Tartary en the north, by Cixcaſſia, Mine 
a 4 reli 
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grelia, and Georgia, on the eaft, by Na- 


tolia on the ſouth, and by Romania, 
Bulgaria, and Beſſarabia, on the welt. 
It is five hundred and eighty miles in 
length, and three hundred in breadth 
where broadeſt, It receives ſeveral large 
rivers, as the Danube, which firſt receives 
a great number of rivers, from ſeveral 
countries in Europe, the Neiſter, the Nie- 
per, the Don, the Copo, and the Phaſis. 
The prodigious quantity of water diſ- 
charged by theſe rivers into this ſea has 
puzzled many ingenious naturaliſts, to 
account for its not rifing any higher, 
' face the only outlet is the Thracian 
Boſphorus, which is nothing ncar fo large 
as any of the rivers before mentioned. 
Hence they concluded that the Black Sea 
muſt empty itſelf by ſubterranean chan- 
nels, which they imagined might run 
through Aſia and Europe. But they for- 
got the principal cauſe which preſerves 
the equilibrium of the waters in general, 
which is the evaporation by the heat 
of the ſun. To this may be added 
the action of the winds, which doubt- 
leſs carry off great quantities of wa- 
tery particles; for it is well known 
that wet cloaths, expoſed to a briſk wind, 
will ſoon become dry, which can be from 
no other reaſon than from its carrying off 
the moiſtore, The Black Sea is entirely 
ſurrounded by the grand ſeignor's domini- 
ens, and he enjoys the ſele navigation of 
it, though it is ſometimes diſturbed by the 
excurſions of the Coſſacks, who iſſue out 
of the mouth of the Nieper, and make 

eat ravages on the coaſts of Turky. 
The Turks reckon it a very tempeſtuous 
ſea, whence it has the name of the Black 
Sea. But what renders it moſt dangerous 
is the want of good harbours to put into 
in caſe of a ſtorm, for there are but few 
of theſe in its whole circuit. 

* BLACK-FRIARS BRIDGE, was 
determined on in 1759, and opened for 
paſſengers November 19, 1766. 

BLADDER, wefica wrinaria, in ana- 
tomy, a kind of membraneous and fleſhy 
pouch or bottle, capable of dilatation and 
contraction, ſituated in the lower part of 
the abdomen, imme\liately behind the 
ſymphaſis of the oſſa pubis, and oppoſite 
to the beginning of the inteſtinum rectum 
The figure of it is nearly that of a ſhort 
oval, It is broader on the fore and back 
fides than on the lateral parts ; rounder 
above than below, when empty; and 
broader below than above when full. 

It is divided into the body, neck, and 


hotter ; into an interior, poſterior, afld two | 


— 
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lateral parts. The upper part is termed 
the fundus or bottom, and the neck is a 
portion of the lower part, which is con- 
tracted like the gullet of ſome veſſels. 

The bladder is made up of ſeveral 
coats, almoſt like the flomach. That 
part of the external coat which covers 
the upper, poſterior, and lateral fides of 
the bladder, is the true lamina or mem- 
brane of the peritonzum ; and the reſt of 
it is ſurrounded by a cellular ſubſtance, 
by the intervention of which the peri- 
tonzxum is connected to the muſcular coat, 
The proper coats are three in number, 
one mulcular, one nervous, and one vil- 
lous, which is the innermoſt. The lower 
part of the bladder, which deſerves the 
name of fundus much better than the 
upper part, is perforated by three open- 
ings, one anterior and two poſterior, 
The anterior opening is formed by an 
elongation of all the proper coats, in form 
of a gullet, turned much in the ſame 
manner with the inner orifice of the 
roſtrum of the head of an alembic. This 
elongation is called the neck of the blad- 
der. The other two openings in the true 
fundus of the bladder are * by the 
ureters, which, in their courſe downward, 
run behind the ſpermatic veſſels, and then 
behind the lower part of the bladder, 
approaching near each other. Sce Uxx- 
TERS. 

The diſeaſes of the bladder are the 
ſtone, inflammations, ulcers, &c, See 
SToNE, &c. 

For the other bladders of the body, 
ſee VESICULA. | 

BLADE, in botany, that part of the 
flower, or florid attire of a plant, which 
ariſes out of the concave of the ſheath, and, 
at the top, uſually divides into two parts, 
which are covered with globules of the 
ſame nature as thoſe of the apices, but not 
ſo copious, 

BLADE, a thin ſlender piece of metal, 
either forged by the hammer, or run aud 
caſt in moulds, to be afterwards ſharpened 
to a point, edge, or the like. 

BLAIN, among farriers, a diſtemper 
incident to beaſts, being a certain blad- 
der growing on the root of the tongue, 
againſt the wind-pipe, which ſwells to 
ſuch a degree, as to ſtop the breath. To 
cure it, caſt the beaſt, take forth his 
tongue, and then fitting the bladder, 
— it gently with vinegar and a little 
n 

* BLANDFORD, a town in Dorſet- 


ſhire, it has a market on Saturday, and 


| three fairs, on March 7, July 18, and 


Novem- 
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November 8, for horſes, theep, and cheeſe, 
and October 10, tor pedlar's ware and 
cattle, It is ſeated on the river Stour, 
near the Downs. It was burnt down in 

731, but has been fince rebuilt in a hand- 
ſome manner ; they have likewiſe a new 
beautiful church; and the market place is 
enlarged, It is governed by two bailiffs, 
who are annually choſen out of the alder- 
men or capital burgeſſes. Ir is eleven 
miles ſouth of Shafteſbury, and one hun- 
dred and ſeven weſt-by-fourh of London. 
Long. 2. 15. W. Lat. 50. 50. N. 

BLANCHING, in general, the art of 
bleaching, or whitening, Sce BLEacu- 
ING» 

BLANCHING of copper, ſo as to make 
jt reſemble filver. If it be done for ſale, 
it is felony, by 8 and 9 William III. 
Ch. xxvi. 

BLANCHING, in coinage, the ope- 
ration performed on the planchets or pieces 
of ſilver, to give them the requiſite luſtre 
and brightneſs. They alſo blanch pieces 
of plate, when they would have them con- 
tinue white, or have only ſome parts of 
them burniſhed. 

BLANCHING, among gardeners, an 
operation whereby certain ſallads, roots, 
&c. are rendered whiter than they would 
otherwiſe be. 

BLANCHING alfo denotes the opera- 
tion of covering iron plates with a thin 
coat or cruſt of tin, 

* BLAKE (Ros ERF) one of the braveſt 
admirals that this nation has ever produced; 
he was barn in Auguft, 1889, and educat- 
ed at the univerfity of Oxford, where he 
took the degree of bachelor of arts. He 
was early tinctured with republican prin- 
eiples, and therefore, when the war broke 
out between the king and parliament, he 
declared for the latter, and was ſoon made 
captain of dragoons, and not long after 
lieutenant=colonel, He, in conjunction 
with fir Robert Pye, ſeized Taunton, in 
Somerſerſhire, and afterwards maintained 
his poſt againſt Goring, who laid ſiege to 
it with near ten thouſand men, and though 
a part of the town was taken, he held out 
the reſt of it, and the caſtle, till relief 
came. In 1648-9, he was appointed, in 
conjunction with colonel Deane and colo- 
nel Popham, to command the fleet, and 
ſoon after blocked up prince Maurice and 
prince Rupert in Kinfale harbour. In 1652, 
he was conſtituted ſole admical, when he 
defeated the Dutch fleet commanded by 
Van Trump, Ruy'ter, and De Wit, in 
three feveral engagements, in which the 
Dutch loſt clever men of war, thirty mer- 
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| chant-ſhips, and, according to their own 


accounts, had fifteen thouſand men lain. 
Soon after, Blake and his colleagues, with 
a grand fleet of an hundred tail, flood 
over to the Dutsh coaſt, and forced their 
fleet to fly for ſhelter into the Texel, where 
they were kept for ſome time by Monk 
and Dean, while Blake failed northwards 
At laſt, however, Trump got out, and 
drew together a fleet of an hundred and 
twenty men of war; and on the third of 
Tune, the generals Dean and Monk came 
to an eugagement with the enemy off the 
North Forcland, with indifferent ſucceſs ; 
but the next day Blake coming to their aſ- 
filtance with eighteen ſhips, gained a com- 
plete victory; fo that if the Dutch had not 
ſaved themſelves on Calais ſands, their 
whole fleet had been ſunk or taken. In 
November, 1654, Cromwell ſent him 
with a ſtrong fleet into the Mediterranean, 


with orders to ſupport the honour of the 


Engliſh flag, and to procure ſatisfattion 
for any injuries that might have been done 
to our merchants. In the beginning of 
December, Blake came into the road of 
Cadiz, where he was treated with all ima- 
ginable reſpect; a Dutch admiral would 
not hoiſt his flag while he was there ; and 
his name was now grown ſo formidable, 
that a French ſquadron having Gopped one 
of his tenders, which had been ſeparated 


from Blake in a form, the admiral, as ſoon 
as he knew to whom it belonged, ſent ſor 


the captain on board, and drank Blake's 
health before him with great ceremony, 
under a diſcharge of five guns, and then 
diſmiſſed him. 

When he teceived information that the 
Spaniſh plate fleet had put into the bay of 
Santa Cruz, in the iſland of Teneriffe, he 
weighed anchor, with twenty-five. men of 
war, on the 13th of April 1657, and on 
the 20th rode with bas thips off the bay 
of Santa Cruz, where he ſaw fixteen Spa- 
niſh ſhips lying in the form of a half- 
moon. Near the mouth of the haven 
ſtood a caſtle, furniſhed with great ord- 
nance, beſides which there were ſeven 
forts round the bay, with fix, four, and 
three guns on each, joined to each by a 
line of communication manned with muſ- 

ueteers. Fo make all fafe, Don Diego 
® , Thai general ofthe Spanith fleet cauſed 
all the ſmaller ſhips to be moored cloſe 
along the ſhore, and the fx large galleons 
ſtood farther out at anchor, with their 
broadſides towards the fea, Blake having 
prepared for the fight, a ſquadron of ſhips 
was drawn out to make the firſt onſet, com- 
manded by captain Stayner in the Speaker 


Qqz lrigate, 
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frigate, who n ſocner received orders, but 
ſailed into the bay, and fell upon the Spa- 
n:th fleet, without the leaſt regard to the 
forts, which ſpent their ſhot prodigally u 
on them. No ſooner were theſe entered 
into the bay, but Blake following after, 
placed ſeveral th:ps to pour broadfides into 
the caſtle and forts, and theſe played their 
parts fo well, that, after ſome time, the 
Span:ards found their forts too hot to be 
held. In the mean time, Blake ſt ruck in with 
Stayner, and bravely fought the Spanith 
ſhips, out of wh' h the enemy were beaten 

by two o'clock in the afternoon, when 
Blake, finding it impoſſible to carry them 
away, ordered his men to ſet them on fire, 
which was done fo effectvally, that they 
were all reduced to aſhes, except two, 
which ſunk downright, nothing remain- 
ing above the water but part of the malts. 
The Eygliſh having now obtained a com- 
plete victory, were reduced to another dif- 
ticulty by the wind, which blew ſo ſtrong 
into the bay, that they deſpaired of oett; ing 
ant; but while they were in this dreadful 
exigence, it ſuddenly veered about to the 
ſourh-weſt, (a thing not known in many 
years before) w nich broug, ht Blake and his 
cet ſafe ro ſea again, though the Spani- 
ards from the caſtle played their great gvns 
perpetually upon them as they paſſed” by. 
This is allowed t» have been one of the 
moſt remzrkabl- actions that ever happened 
at fea. This was, however, the laſt action 
of his life, for he died upon his return in 
Plymouth Sound, on the 17th of Auguſt, 
1657, aged fifry-nine, and was interred 
in Welimi niter-abbey ; but four years af- 
ter, this brave and excellent commander 
was taken up, and ignomin:outly buried in 


2 pit, in St. Margaret's church-vard. 

BLANK, or BLANC, white, See 
WHITE. . 

BLANK, in commerce, a void place 


which n er ſomet: mes leave in their 
day-hooks or journals. It is alto a piece 
of paper, at the bottom of which a per- 
ſon has ſigned his name, the ref! being 
void. Theſe are commonly intruſted into 
the hands of arbiters, to be filled vp as 
they ſhall think proper, to terminate any 
d. ſpote or law-ſu'r, 

BLANK-VERSE, 
that compoſed of a certain number of 
ſvilables, withant the affiſtance of rhyine, 
Sce VrnsE and Ru ux. 


BLANKET, a coverlet for a bed: 2 


fut commonly mari» of white wool, and | 


wrought in a loom likeclut: ; with this 
60 F-r-nce, that th: 'y ave Croi! * like ferge-. 
Kuck are alſo blankets made with the 


in modern poetry, | 
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| hair of ſeveral animals, as that of goats, 
dogs, and others. The manvfacture of 
blank«ts is chiefly confincd to Witney in 
Oxfordſhire, where there are ſaid to be at 
leaſt ſixty blanketers, who, awongſt 
them, have, at leaf, one hundred and 
fifty looms, and employ three thouſand 
perſoas, from children of eight, years old, 
who work out about -a hundred packs of 
wool per week, 

BLASPHEMY, an indignity offered 
tothe Almighty, by denving what is of 
right belonging to hum; or by attributing 
to the creature that w hich is due only to 
the Creator. The primitive church diſtin- 
guiſhed blaſphemy into three ſorts. 1. The 
blaſpheming of apoſtates, whom the hca- 
then perſecutors obliged not only to deny, 
but to curſe Chriſt. Theſe blaſphemers 
were puniſhed with the higheſt degree. of 
eceſeſiaſlical cenſure, 2. The blaſphemy, 
of heretics, and other profane Chriſtians. 
In this ſenſe, they included not only thoſe 
who maintained 1mpious doArines, but 
thoſe who uttered profane and blaſphemous 
words, derogatory to the majeſty and ho- 
nour of God. The ſame poniſl,ment that 
was inflicted upon heretics and facril-giovg 
perfons, was conſequently the ſate of this 
fort of blaſphemers. 3. The blaſphemy 
againſt the Holy Ghoſt, concerning * ch 
the opinions of the ancients varied. Some 
apply it tothe fin of lapfing into idolatry 

and apotlacy, and denying Chriſt in +: me 
of perſecution. Other: made it conf f in 
deny ing Chriſt to be God: others, in de- 
nying the divinity of the Holy Ghoſt : 
and others place it in a perverſe and mali- 
cious aſcribing the operations of the Holy 
Spirit to the power of the devil; and that 
againſt expreſs knowledge and conviction 
of conſcience» Blaſphemy, among the 
Jews, was puniſhed by loning the ofien- 
der to death. With us it is punitha able at 
common law, by fine and pillory, And 
by a ſtatute of William III. if any perſon 
ſhall, by writing or ſpeaking, deny any of 
the nerſons in the trinity, he thall be inca- 
pable of any office: and for the fecond 
offence, be diſabled to fue in any actions, 
or to be an executor, &c. 

BLAST, in 2 general ſenſe, any vio- 
lent exploſon of air, whether occationed 
by gon powder, or by the action of a pair 
of bellows, 

BLAST; or BLIGHT, Sec Bricnrt, 

BLASTING, a term uſed by miners 
for the tearing vp rocks, which lie in 
their ways by the torce of gunpowder. In 
| order to do this, a deep hole is made in 


the rock, which being charged with guſi- 
powder 
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powder, they fill it up; leaving only a 
touch-hole, with a match to fire the 
charge. 


BLAZE, a White ſpot in a horſe's 
face. 

BLAZING-STAR. Ste Cour. 

BLAZONING, or BLAZONRY, in 
heraldry, the art of decyphering the arms 
of noble families. The word originally 
ſigaifies the blowing or winding of a horn, 
and was introduced into heraldry as a term 
* denoting the deſcription of things borne 
in arms, with their proper fignitications 
and intendments, from an ancient cuſtom 
the heralds, who were judges, 
winding an horn at jeſts and rournaments, 
when they explained and recorded the at- 
chierements of knights, In blazoning a 
coat of arms, you mult always begin with 
the field, and next proceed to the charge; 
and if there be many things borne in the 
field, you muſt firſt name that which is 
imme diately lying upon the field. All 
perſons beneath the degree of a noble, mutt 
have their coats blazoned by colours and 
metals; noblemen by precious ftones, and 
kings and princes by planets. 

BLEA, in the anatomy of plants, the 
inner rind or bark. It may be confidered 
as an atſemblage of ſtraight fibres ranged 
vertically and parallel tv one another. 

BLEACHING, the art of whitening 
linens, ffs, flks, hair, wax, &c. 

he proper materials for bleaching ei- 
ther linen yarn, or cloth, are wood- * 
brought from Muſcovy and Germany, and 
Calſoup, alſo a ſort of aſhes imported from 
Dantzick. But the common wood-athes 
and weed-aſhes made in this Kingdom, are 
as good as the beſt, unleſs it be for bleach- 
ing cloth of a very high price. He that 
would bleach well, muſt be provided with 
a convenient bleaching-yard, bleaching- 
houſe, and all things ſuitable; for ſhifts 
in trade fail in the event. He ovght to 
have his bleaching-yard well watered, 
The nature of the water ought to be ſoft, 
ſuch as will break ſoap, The vard ought | 
to be fo ſituated, as that in the droug Zht of 
ſummer the tienches and pipes may be 
conſtantly tupphed. As forthe bleaching- 
houſe, it ought to be furnithed with good 
coppers and bailers, good tubs for buck- 
ing, and alſo ſtands and vats, for keeping 
the ſeveral ſorts and degrees of lves, and 
other great ffands and vats for keeping the 
milk, or acidulated liquor, 

In the bleaching of your yarn, you muſt 
firſt open each hank, and lay it on your 
bucking tub; then cover your yarn with 


cold water, and let it lleeßp for about ine | 


/ 


| hours: 
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therefore let go that water by 
means of a cock, which ought to be fixed 
near the bottom of your tub; and then 
fill it again with water. 
fieep and cleanſe your yarn from its filth, 
till ſuch time as you perceive that the wa- 
ter is no way foul that comes from it : then 

withdraw your yarn out of your tub, and 
rinſe it well in clean water. After rinfing 
it, you muſt wring cut all the water, by 
wringing three or tour hanks at a time: 
then lay it out to dry in your bleaching- 
yard ; bot be ſure never to beat or beetle 
it. Ey the time your yarn is perfectly dry, 
you are to be provided with lye proper for 
bucking. - The firſt bucking you give 
your yarn, ought to be with the ſtrongeſt 
ſye. "Your yarnbeing quite dry, you mult 
dip three or four hanks at a ti me, and Jay 
them in your bucking tub, in the moſt 
equal and even manner that poſtibly you 
can; never prefing them too much, to the 
end the Ire may the better pierce and pe- 
neirate them, All your yarn being thus 
laid in your tub, put the remainder of your 
Ive, in which you dip your yarn, into 2 
pot or pan, and make a tlo w fire under it, 
taking care not to heat your lye fo for the 
fert five hours, whilt you are thus buck- 
ing, but that you may be able to endure 
your han in it. Your tire made, you muſt 
very often take out ſome of your lye, and 
pour It upon your yarn in your tub; then 
you mult increate your fire gradually and 
tlowly, fo as in tour hours time more to 
bring your lxe to hoi: during all which 
time, you mut continue to take your Jye 
our of your copper, and put it into your 
tub by ſmall qantities at a time. When 
your lye begins to boil, you muſt let it boil 
on for three hovers, during the whole time 
iading or porring vour lve out of your cop- 
ſo that you will be 
twelve hours bucking your yarn. If your 
lye was ang and good, your yarn will 
be br: wg ht Io 4 vellow colour, 1 the 1 1m 
prope r prepar! ing of fone flax does not hin- 
der it: but where von find your yarn, or 
part of it. docs not attain to this yellow co- 
lour, you muff repeat bucking until it an- 
ſw-rs vour ends, VV hen your yarn is ſuf- 
fic: ently hoc Ke far your p urpoſe, you mutt 
take it out, rinſe it in cold water, and 
wring it weil: taking care to wring but 
three or faur hanks at a time, that it may 
the better endure the labour. Be ſure 
never to heat or beetle it, as hath been al- 
ready obterved, Then ſpread it out in 
your ble aching-yard ; where it muſt he 
expoſed to the weather for three or four 
days betore you turu it. When that time 
1s 


Onions thus to 
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is over, turn it, and let it lie there till the [ ing you muſt carry it ſtraight to the bleach» 


fide that is undermoſt be as good a coleur 
as thr other. You muſt water yarn on the 
| bleaching-yard as you do cloth, that it 
may whitcu the ſooner, and lie the ſhort- 
er time upon the green. This bleaching, 
which was juſt now prefcribed to be given 
to your yarn, is not intended to make it 
very Wite, but chicfly to cleanſe it from 
the filth that is incident to it, that your 
cloth may be the thicker and ſtronger, and 
with more caſe brought to a colour when 
it comes to be bleached. Wherefore 
bleach your yarn for all kinds of cloth, 
except cambrics and lawns, the yarn 
whereof ihiould not be bleached before it 
be woven. 

BLEACHING in Linen Cloth, In or- 
der to perform this operation, you moſt 
begin with it as you did with your yarn, 
by ſeeping it in cold water in vour tub for 
nine hours; then change the water on it, 
LI fuch time as you can perceive that the 
water is no longer diſcoloured; rinſe, 
ring, and lay it om to bleach, obſerving 
eonftently to water it fo as never to ſuffer it 
to be too dry, When it hath lain three or 
four days thus on the grafs, and is dry, 
you muſt take hold of each piece, one 
aſter aacther, by the ſclvedge, and draw 
the cloth to you, lilli holding it in the moſt 
even manner that you can, until you come 


10 the farther end, with the corners of 


which you tic your clath very lonely in 
the middle of ths folds, and fo lay it in 
your bucking-tuo, wth the two ſelvedges 
upwards. Tis vou mult do watil you 
have piaced as much cloth ia yorr tub as 
will cover. the btom of it, taking care 
not topark the cloth io cloſe but that your 
Jye may penetrate hall parte equally; and 
at the {ame time vou mult obſerve, never, 
1 poſſinle, to ber k your Cloth but when it 
is vefy Cry. Vo het you have laid the firſt 
range ot cloth in your tub, you mult pour 
as much milk-worm lye on it as will ſuf- 


hcirutly 1k through ail parts of your | 


cloth. Then you mult lay another range 
in the ſame manner as von did the hrit ; 
pour oz; more lye unt! that be foaked as 
the other was; and continue to de fo till 
your tub be full, That done, vou mult be- 
gin to buck, for twelve hours together, ob- 
ſerving the directions, in relation to the 
fire, gen for the turmer article. Your 
two drt buckings gught to be of very 
ſtrong Ive ; but atterwards you ſhould 
abate oO: that f{rengra in proportion as your 
cloth grows nearox to its pertection of white- 
meſs, leſi vou make it rotten and wnicry.os- 
able by over-ſitong lyc. Alter each beck- 


ing- yard, where it ought to lie forty- eight 
hours. This you muſt perform ſueceſſive- 
ly as many times as you tce occaſion, ac- 
cording to the nature of the cloth, from 
the buck to the bleaching-yard, and from 
the bleaching-yard to the buck, before you 
begin to uſe it with milk; fill giving it 
weaker lye after the two firſt buckings, 
and conſtantly obſerving to water your 
cloth on the graſs, ſo as never to ſuffer it 
to be dry during theſe bleachings. Ir is 
impoſũble to preſcribe à certain rule, or to 
direct the preciſe number of _— that 
ourht to be given to cloth, becauſe that 
depends on the forts or Kinds you are to 
bleach ; and thereiore the experience and 
judgment of the bleacher muſt guide him 
therein. Your thin fine cloths will bleach 
much ſooner than your coarſe or ſtiff ſtub. 
born cloths will do : but both forts mult 
be dry when you put them into the milk; 
or which will antwer the ſame purpoſe, a 
quantity of water rendered acid by oil of 
vitriol, in the proportion of half an ounce 
of the latter to a gallon of the former. 
The milking of cloth or laying it in an 
acidulated liquor, was not uſed till of late; 
but it is found by experience to contribute 
| greatly to bring cloth to a good colour. It 
has been already obſerved, that you muſt 
| have large tubs or vats for the keeping of 
your milk. Theſe vats, which ſhovld 
| hold a ton or two a-piece, you ought to 
| keep full of butter: milk, or four milk, as 
| it is commonly called, ſkimmed milk, 
| whey, and the like, mixed together; 
there to and and four, until you have oe- 
caſion to ute them. It is very rare that 
your milk proves too ſour; but if at any 
| time it ſhould, abate its ſourneſs by adding 
cold water. When your cloth is dry, 
and ready to be milked, have a great tub 
with milk ſet half way in the ground. 
Your clath being well ſoaked therein. you 
muſt preſs x down with heavy planks or 
weights, ſo as it may not be ra:fed by the 
| fermentation that will be in your milk or 
| acid liquor. When the cloth has lain 
a-while, take care that theſe weights be 
{ ſuſticient; and that your planks be neither 
of new oak or alder, tor thote woods ſpoil 
| and ſtain clath very much, as will aifs 
ſeveral forts of ſiones, if laid upon cloth 
| either in the tubs or in the field. Thus 
! your cloth muſt Neep for at Ieaft forry- 
| eight hours; or, if vou pleaſe, for three 
days and three nights; for it will be fo 
' 
z 


much the better for the cluth : then fpread 
it on the green and water it well, to pre- 
| vent its drying with the milk or acid in : 
hen 
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when this is ſufficiently done by watering, 

u muſt rinſe the cloth, and wath it well 
with a lather of foap. Your next buſineſs 
is to buck the cloth again juſt as it comes 
from the ſoap-ſuds; and when bucked, 
vou mult, without further rinfing, ſpread 
it on the graſs in your bleaching- yard: 
there it muſt remain expoſed to the air for 
two days and two nights, and be conflantly 
watered in the day-time, when you lay it 
out to bleach. This operation mult be re- 
prated fix, ſeven, or eight times ſucceſ- 
fively, vntil you perceive your cloth is 
come to the colour you defire to give it; 
that is, you muſt milk, then bleach, then 
walh, then ſoap, and buck by turns, until 
you attain your end; for it is impoſſible to 
propoſe a certain rule, becauſe of the great 
variety of cloth : only this muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that each time you buck, you muſt 


ſpend twelve hours, during all which time 


u ought to be conſtantly lading or pour- 
ing the lye into your tub, according to the 
former directions ; for otherwiſe you may 
chance to burn your cloth, eſpecially when 
the lye grows hot. This rule is alſo con- 
ſtantly to be obſecved, that your cloth be 
very dry when you lay it in the milk or 
0d ts This laſt time you milk your 
cloths, you ought, inſtead of the uſual 
wathing or rinfing, to lay them in an open 


ciſtern ; where people with clean feet ſhould | 


tread them very well for half an hour at 
leaſt, That done, waſh them with clean 
water, until you perceive the fluid to be 
no way diſcoloured : then having made 


Four bucking-tub very clean, lay your 


cloths in it juſt as you did at firfl, and 
ſeep them in warm water for an hour : 


then let go that water, and ſteep them a 


ſecond time in water ſomewhat warmer, 
for an hour longer: let that water go like- 
wiſe, and ſteep your cloths a third time in 
water yet warmer than the former ; but 
not ſo hot as to boil. This laſt ſterping 
need n2t be near fo long as the preceding; 
half an hour is ſufficient, Then take out 
your cloth, rinſe and wring it well, that 
n may be cleanſed from the lye, milk, or 
acid liquor, and ſoap, and made more ſuſ- 
reptible of receiving the ſtarch and blue; 
which is the next operation. 

The way to make ſtarch for bleaching 
ie this: Fill the boiler or pan, wherein 
you deſigu to make your . ſtarch, about 
three * full of water; when the wa- 
ter boils, pour into it as much ſtarch diſ- 
folved in water, as will completely fill 
your Leſter 1 keep it ſtirring perpetually, 
eſt it burn, and let it boil for half an 
hour, or thereabouts ; then take it off the | 
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Aare, rain it into another veſſel with 


warm water, in propoition to the cloth you 
deſigu to dicſs, taking great care to keep 
it ttirring, breaking and dilfolving the 
clods of itarch, that the whole may be of 
an equal thickne(s or confiſtency. When 
this part of the operation is hutthed, mix 
powder blue in water, in ſuch propertion 
as you would grve your cloth a higher or 
a lower colour, and add it to yuur flarch 
prepared as above. By this means you. 
may make your ftarch thicker or thinner, 
as you think will be beſt adapted to your 
cloth. Take great care never to uſe indi- 
go, or ſtone blue; becauſe it gives a dull 
dark colour, 

When vou have thus prepared your wa- 
ter for ſtarching and bluing, put your 
cloth into it; and when it is well foake 
take it out, wring it very hard, and fpr 
it on the graſs in your bleaching-yard to 
dry, You will generaliy find that the blue 
will ſettle in ſome paitz of your cloth more 
than in others: in which caſe you muſt, 
with a clean cloth wet in water, rub ſuch 
w. till you bring them down to the co- 
our they ought to have. Your cloths be- 
ing now well ſtarched and blued, accord- 
ing to the circumſtances or nature thereof, 
and being very dry, either fold them up 
yourſclt, or fend them to a lapper. 

It is neceſſary to add a word or two in 
reference to the preparing of lxe for buck+ 
ing your cloth. It has been already men- 
tioned, that the beſt athes yet known in 
the world, are wood-aſhes and catoup. 
But it is impoſſible to preſcribe ſuch a rule 
as would render a perſon entirely ignorant 
of the bleaching trade perſect; for it is in 
this, as in every other mechanical trade, 
requifite, that the perſon employed ſhould 
have experience and judgment enough to 
know the goodneſs or imperfettion of 
the materials to be employed : but theſe 


Who have occaſion to make uſe of wood 


athes and caiſoup, will find that the fol- 
lowing dire&tions will be of great ſer- 
vice. Caſſoup and wood-aſhes are very 
hard; therefore you muſt reduce them ſe- 
verally into powder; then to each hogf- 
head of boiling water, put 50 or 60 pound 
weight of caſſoup, if vou defign to make 
a catſvup-lye; or the like weight of wood- 
aſhes, if you intend to make your lye of 
that material: and fo in proportion as 40 
the quantity you would make. Having 
boiled your athes in the water about half 
an hour, take the fire from under the cop- 
per, that the lye may ſettle; which it 
well not do whilſt there is any heat under 
it, The liquor being clear, lade it = 
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om off the aſhes, and put it into a vat ö 
where you muſt keep it apart from the rei, 
till you have occaſion to uſe it: then put 
the ſame quantity of water into your cop- 


per as at firſt 3 and when it is ſettled, lade. 


it off as before into another large vat, 
which ought to be twice or thrice bigger 
than your former, becauſe you muſt mix 
the ſecond and third lyes together. The 
third is made in the — manner as the 
two former. The two latter lyes are 
Nrengthened, by adding as much of the 
firſt as you judge neceſſary; but be fare 
to obſerve this rule; let your lye be rather 
ſomewhat too weak than too firong, be- 
cauſe the former may be ſupplied by re- 
bucking your cloth, but if the latter ſhould 
happen, it will burn and deſtroy the 
whole. You will not extract the whole 
ſtrength of your athes by theſe lycs, and 
therefore multi afterwards take them out of 
your boiler, and lay them into a kind of 
maſh-tub, with the bottom fenced with 
ſiraw in order to prevent the aſhes clodding 
about the hole: then pour either hot or 
cold water upon them, and let the whole 
be well mixed or maſhed together : and 
after twenty-four hours ſoaking, draw it 
off as you do wort, This you ſhould re- 
peat as long as you find any ſtrength in 
the aſhes, and keep theſe ſeveral lyes to- 
gether, wherewith you may abate the 
force of your ſtrongeſt lyes, in proportion 
as you gad your cloth grow nearer the 
colour defired. You will find theſe wood- 
aſhes and caiſoups, after you have ex- 
tracted all the lye you can, very ulctul for 
manuring old grounds. 

There 15 a great difference between caſ- 
ſoup and wood-aſhes. The fir, being of 
a hard, harſh quality, is more proper for 
your firſt buckings, before you put your 
cloth to the milk or acidulated water : it 
ſearches and pierces the cloth with more 
Force than the other: but after milking, 
the wood-athes are moſt proper; for by 
their ſoft oily quality they nouriſh the 
cloth, and at the ſame time cleanſe it from 
its filth. The caffovp, if uſed after the 
-milking or acidulating of your cloth, may 
make it tov thin; ,cach therefore ſhould 
be uſed in their proper ſeaſon ; for nothing 
will fo cticctually bring goods into repu- 
tation, and advance trade, as an honeſt 
« conſcientious diſcharge of duty in a dealer. 
In caſe caſſoup cannot be had, you may 
make uſe of wood-aſhes or pot-athes inftead 
of it. The athes of any wood or plant, 
particularly ferns and whins, or furze, are 

for bleaching cloth. 


BLEACHING af Hair, is done by 


. 
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ſpreading the hair to be bleached upon the 
graſs, in the ſame manner as linen, after 
it has been firſt wathed out in a lixivious 
water. 

This lye, with the force of the ſun and 
air, brings the hair to ſo perſect a white« 
nels, that the moſt experienced perſon may 
be deceived thereinz there being ſcarce 
any way of detecting the artifice, but by 
boiling and drying it; which leaves the 
hair ot the colour of a dead walnut-trce 
leaf. 

BLEACHING of Si. The filk, be- 
ing yet raw, is put into a linen bag and 
thrown into a veſſel of boiling river water, 
in which ſoap has been diffolved, and 
thus boiled for two or three hours; the 
bag being turned ſeveral times, taken out 
and beaten, then waſhed out in cold wa- 
ter, and wrung out {)ightly, and thrown 
into a veſſel of cold water, mixed with 
ſoap, and a little indigo. The indigo gives 
it the bluuh caſt that is obſervable in 
white ſilks. When it has been taken out 
of the ſecond veſſel, it is wrung out, and 
all the water and jvap ſqueezed out, ſhook 
out to untwilt, and ſeparate the threads, 
and hung up in the air in a kind of ſtove, 
made on purpoſe, in which ſulphur is 
burnt, the vapour of which gives the laſt 
degree of whiteneſs to the filk. 

BLEACHING of Weellen Stuff. There 
are three methods of whitening woollen- 
ſtutfs; the firſt is with water and ſoap, 
the ſecond is with vapour of ſulphur, the 
third with chalk, indigo, and vapour of 
ſulphur. For the firſt, when the fiuffs 
are come from the fulling-mill, they are 
to be put into ſoaped water pretty hot, and 
worked afreſh by force of arms over a 
bench, which finiſhes the whitening 
which the fulling-mill had begun; in the 
laſt place they are to be waſhed out in fair 
water and dried; this is called the natural 
way of bleaching. The ſecond method is 
called bleaching by the flower; the ſtuff 
is firſt waſhed in river water, and then 
put to dry on poles, and when it is half 
dry, ſpread it out in a kind of love, wherein 
ſulphur is burnt, the vapour of which dif- 
fufing itſelf, flicks by little and little over 
all the ſtuffs, and gives it a fine whiten- 
ing. The third method is thus; after the 
ſtuſſs have been wathed, they are to be 
thrown into cold water, impregnated with 
chalk and indigo, in which they are well 
agitated . they are wathed afreſh in elder 
water, then half dried on poles, and then 
ſyread in a flove to receive the vapour of 
the ſulphur, which finiſhes the bleach- 
ing. 

Tul, 
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This is to be remembered, that when a 
uti has once received the ſteam of ſulphur, 
it will ſcarce receive any beautiful dye, 
except black and blue. 

BLEACHING of Vax, the operation 
of changing the colour of the yellow into 
a beautiful white t it is done in the fol- 
lowing manners The common yellow wax 
1s firſt reduced inta ſmall grains, by melt- 
ing it, and throwing it while hot into cold 
water, or ſpreading it into very thin 
cakes, The wax thus granulated or 
flatted, is placed in the open air on linen 
cloths, where it remains night and day, it 
being neceilary that it be expoſed both to 
the ravs of the ſvn, and the influence of 
the dew, After thus lying a conſiderable 
time, it is again melted and granulated, 
or tlattened into cakes, and once more ex- 
poſed to the action of the ſun and dew. 
Theſe operations arc alternately performed 
till the wax has acquired the requiſite de- 
gree of whiteneſs. When the fun and dew 
have perfectly bleached the wax, it is 
melted for the laſt time, taken out of the 
copper with a ladie, and poured, by means 
of a double funnel, into ſhallow moulds or 
round cavities formed, in à board, the 
moulds being, prevzoutly wetted with cold 

water, that the wax may not ſtick to 
them; and in this manner the cakes of 
white wax we ſce in the ſhops are made. 
Theſe cakes are then taken out of the 
moulds, and again expoſed to the action of 
the air, dew, and ſun, for two days and 
two nights, .in order to dry them tho- 
roughly, and render them more tranſpa- 
rent, 4 

# BLECHINGLY, a town in Surry, 
returns two members to Parliament; it 
has no market, but has two fairs, on June 
22, and November 2; for horſes, buliocks, 
and toys. The bailiſt, who returns the 
members, is choſen annually at the lord 
of the manor's court. It ſtands on a hill, 
and has a fine profpect as far as the South 
Downs, in Suftex, It is tweniy miles eaſt 
of Guildford, and twenty-one ſouth-by- 
weſt of London. Long. 17. 15. Lat: 

t. 20. 

BLEEDING, or BLOOD- LETTING, 
the operation of taking. blood from any 
part of the body, either by the lancet, 
leeches, or cupping. See PHLEBOTOMY, 
CurypixG, &c. | 
+ Bleeding is highly neceſſary in the 
phrenigis, ophthalmia, quinſy, rhevma- 
tha, cough, hectic fits, and, in- general, 
1 all intlammatory caſes. Pringle's Ol- 
Jervations an the Diſcaſes of the Arm. 

It is io be obſerved, however, that, in 


1 


malignant and putrid diſorders, bleeding 
frequently renders them more malignant, 
and therefore to be omitted, or at leaſt not 
repeated, unleſs there appear evident 
marks of inflammations, 

BLEEDING at the Noſe, an hamorr- 
hage from that organ of the body, owing 
to the more plentiful appulſe of blood to 
the noſtrils by a ſtronger motion of the 
heart, whereby the ſmall arteries in the 
pituitary coat become turgid, and too 
much diſtended, till at length they gape, 
and the blood ruſhes out. A bleeding of 
the noſe may be promoted when perſons of 
ſedentary lives, that indulge their appe- 
tites, and fo become plethoric, put their 
blood into extraordinary agitation by vio- 
lent paſaons and exercifes, by ſpirituous 
liguors, ſpices, heating, volatile medi- 
cines, hot baths, or ſuddenly chilling 
their feet. Likewiſe the ſudden change of 
air from hot to cold, and cold to bot, by 
tits, efpectally at the equinoxes, may caute 
this bleeding; as alſo when from cold 
and moiſt, the air be-omes highly elaſ- 
tic, and vice verſa. Thoſe moreover are 
liable to it who are afflicted with rheu- 
matic, nephritic, arthritic, and iſchiadic 
pains, or who have fevers or ſpaſms. 
It ſometimes happens before the eruptions 
of the ſmall-pox and meaſles, and to thoſe 
who have loſt a large limb; or who labour 
under obſtructions of the liver and fpleen ; 
hence, in an inveterate ſcurvy, dropſy, 
and cahexy, there often happens a fatal 
hxmorrhage. It differs much as to the 

uaatity; tome loſe ooly a few drops, ſome 
everal oumces, and ſome five or fix pounds. 
No hemorrhage is more apt to return, 
which it docs to ſome in a few days, to 
others in a few hours. To the plethoric 
it is generally ſalutary; and there are 
many in{tances of a vertigo, a ſcotomia, 
dull, heavy pains of the head, phrenzy, 
and even an epilepſy, being carried off by 
a bleeding. at the noſe. On the contrary, 
from its ſuppreſſion, there have ariſen ver- 
tignes, apoplezies, epilepſies, convulſions, 
noiſe in the ears, and hardneſs of hear- 
ing, and even a gutta ſerena, Theſe hæ- 
morrhages are critical and falutary in a 
ſynechus on a ſemicritical day; that is, 
between the third and fourth, or on a cri- 
tical day, viz. the ſeventh; for as theſe 
fevers are generally cauſed by a plethora, 
they are carried oft that way, But enor- 
mous and long continued bleedings at the 
noſe, when they ariſe from ſpaims of the 
internal parts, and are preceded with cold- 
nets of the extreme parts, and fainting fits, 


| pencrally termĩihate in death, In ſported 
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and malignant fevers, attended with great 
loſs of ſtrength, it is exceeding dange- 
tous. In chronical diſeaſes, wherein the 
viſcera are decayed, it 1s fatal, which often 
happens to the cachectic and hydropic. 
It muſt be noted, that when the patient 
is pletkoric, the bleeding muſt not be 
Ropped haſtily, if at all; nor when the 
men ſes in women have been ſuppreſſed, or 
the lochia, or the blecding piles in men 
accuſtomed thereto, much leſs muſt a ſtop- 
page be attempted when the bleeding it- 
ſelf is periodical; 

BLEND-METAL Tron, a coarſe fort 
of iron from the Staffordthire mines, uſed 
for making naiks and heavy ware; in ſome 

laces alſo for horſe-ſhoes. 

* BLENHEIM, Battle of, the ſecond 
of Auguſt, 1704. The allies advanced 
within a league of Augſburgh, and though 
they found the elector of Bavaria too ſe- 
eurely poſted under the cannon of that 
City, to be diſlodged, or attacked with any 
proſpect of ſuceeis, they encamped, with 
Friedburg in their centre, fo as to cut off 
all communication between him and his 
dominionss The duke of Marlborough 
having reduced him to this fituation, pro- 
poſed very advantageous terms of peace, 
provided he would abandon the Ffench in- 
tereſt, and join the Imperialiſts in Italy. 
His ſubjects ſeeing themſelves at the mercy 
of the allies, preſſed him to comply with 
theſe offers, rather than expoſe his country 
to ruin and deſolation. A urgotiation 
was begun, and he ſeemed ready to join 
the articles, when hearing that marechal 
Tallard had paſſed the Black- foreſt to join 
him with a great body of forces,” he de- 
elared, that fince the king of France had 
made ſuch powerful efforts to ſapport him, 
he thought himſelf obliged in honour to 
continue firm in his alliance, The gene- 
rals of the allics were fo exafperated at this 
diſappointment, that they ſent our detach- 
ments to ravage the country of Bavaria, 
as far as Munich; and upwards of three 

undced towns, villages, andcaſtles, were 
inhumanly deſtroyed, to the indelible diſ- 
grace of thoſe who ceuntenanced and con- 
ducted ſuch barbarous practices. The 
elector, hocked at theſe brutal proceed - 
ings, defired,' in æ letter to the duke of 


Marlborough, that a — might be put ts 


ſuch acts of violence fo' oppofite to true 
glory. The anſwer he received, implied, 
that it was in his on power to put an end 
to them, by a ſpeedy accommodation. 5 5 
cenſed at this reply, he declared, that ſince 
they had obliged him to draw the ſword, 


he would throw way the ſcabbard. The | 


n 

duke and prince Lewis finding it imprae« 
ticable to attack the eleor in his iron 

camp, reſolved to undertake the fiege of 
Ingolftadt ; and for that purpoſe palled the 
Paer, near the town of Schrobbenhauſen, 
| where they encamped with their left at 
| Cloſterberg. On the 5th day of Avguſt, 
| the eleQor of Bavaria marched to Biberack, 
where he was joined by Tallard. He reſolved 
to paſs the Danube at Lawingen, to attack 
| prince Eugene, who had followed the 
French army from the lines of Biehl, and 
lay encamped at Hochſtadt. Next day, 
| however, he made a motion that diſap- 
pointed the entmy. Nevertheleſs, they 
perſiſted in their deſign of paſling the Da- 
nube, and encamping at Blenheim. The 
allies reſolved, that prince Lewis ſhould 
undertake the ſiege of Ingolſtadt, whilſt 
prince Eugene and the duke ſhould obſerve 
the eleftor of Bavaria. Advice being te- 
ceived that he had actually crofied the Da- 
nube at Lawingen, the duke of Marlbo- 
rough joined the forces of prince Eugene, 
at the camp of Munſter, on the eleventh 
day of Auguſt, prince Lewis having by 
this time marched off towards the place he 
intended to beſiege. Next day the duke of 
Marlborough and prince Eugene obſerved 
the poſture of the enemy, who were ad- 
vantageoufly poſted on a hill near Hoch- 
ſtadr, their right being covered by the 
Danube, and the village of Blenheim, 
their left by the village of Lutzengen, and 
their front by a rwulet, the baaks of 
which were ſteep, and the bottom marſhy, 
Notwithſtanding theſe dithculties, the ge- 
nerals reſolved to attack them immediately 
| rather than lie inactive, until their forage 
and provifion ſhould be conſumed. They 
| were moreover ſtimulated to this hazardous 
enterprize, by an intercepted letter to the 
eletor of Bavaria, from marechal Ville- 
roy, giving him to underſtand, that he 
had received orders to ravage the country 
of Wirtemberg, and intercept all commu- 
nication between the Rhine and the allied 
afmy. The diſpoſitions being made for 
the attack, and the orders communicated 
to the general officers, the forces advanced 
into the plain on the thirteenth day of 
Auguſt, and were ranged in order of bat- 
tle. The cannonading, began about nine 
in the moriiing, and continued on both 
| fides till one in the afternoon. The French 
and Bavarians amovnted to about fixty 
" thovſand men. Marechal Tallard com- 
manded on the right, and poſted ſeven and 
twenty battalions with twelve ſquadrons in 
the village of Blenheim, ſuppoſing that 
tber che allies wapld make cheir chief 
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effort: their left was conducted by the 
eledor of Bavaria, aſſiſted by Martin, a 
French genera! of experience aud capacity. 
The number of the confederates did not 
exceed five and fifty thouſand: their right 
was under the direction of prince Eugene, 
and their left commanded by the duke of 
Marlborough. At noon the action was 
begun by a body of Englith and Heſſians, 
under major-general Wilkes, who having 
paſſed the rivulet with difficulty, and filed 
off to the left in the face of the enemy, at- 
tacked the village of Blenheim with great 
vigour, but were repulſed after three tuc- 
celive attempts. Meanwhile, the troops 
in the cenire, and part of the right wing, 
paſſed the rivulet on plahks in different | 
places, and formed on the other fide with- 
out any moleſtation from the enemy. At 
length, however, they were charged by 
French horſe, with ſuch impetuoſity, and 
ſd terribly galled in flank by the troqr* 
poſted at Blenheim, that they fell in dii- 
order, and part of them repaſſed the rivu- 
Jet ; but a reinforcement of dragoons com- 
ing up, the French cavalry were brbke in 
their turn, and driven to the very hedges 
pf the village of Blenheim. The leit 
wing of the confederaies being now com- 
pletely formed, aſcended the hill in a frm 
compacted body, charging the enemy's 
horſe, which could no longer ſtand their 
ground, but rallied ſeveral times as they 
gave way. Tallard, in order to make a 
vigorous effort, ordered ten battalions to 
ll up the intervals of his cavalry. The 
duke perceiying his deſign, ſcut three bat- 
talions of the traops of Zell to ſuſtain his 
horſe. Nevyertheleſs, the line was a little 
diſordered by the prodigious fire from the 
French infantry, and even obliged to re- 
coil about faxty paces; but the canfede- 
rates advancing to the charge with re- 
doubled ardour, routed the French horſe, 
and their battalions being thus abandoned, 
were cut in pieces. Tallard having gallied 
his broken cavalry behind ſome tents that 
were flill ſtanding, reſolyed to draw off the 
troops he had poſted in the village of Blen- 
beim, and ſent an aid-de-camp to Marſin, 
who was with the elector of Bavaria on the 
left, to defire he would face the confede- 
rates with ſomę troops ts the right of the 
village of Qberklau, fo as ta keep them in 
play, and favour the retreat of the forces 
from Blenheim. That officer aſſured kim, 
he was ſo far from being in a condition to 
{pare troops, that he could hardly maintain 
his ground, The fate of the day was now 
more than half decided. The French ca- 
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valry being yigurouſly attacked in flank N 
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were totally defeated, Part of them en- 
deaycured to gain the bridge which they 
had throwa- over the Danube between 
Hochſtadt and Blenheim; but they were 
fo cloſely purſued, that thoſe who eicaped 
the ſlaughter thiew themſclves into the 
river, where they periſhed. Tallard be- 
ing ſurrounded, was taken near a mill be- 
hind the village Sonderen, together with 
the Marquis de Montperoux, general of 
horſe, the major-generals De Seppeville, 
De Silly, De la Valiere, and many other 
ofhcers of diſtinction. Whilſt theſe oc- 
curreuces pa ed on the left wing, Marfin's 
quarters at the village of Oberklau, in the 
centre, were attacked by ten batialions, . 
under the prince of Holſtein-beck, who 
palled the rivulet with undaunted reſo- 
lution ; but before he could form his meg 
on the other ſide, he was overpowered by 
nambers, mortally wounded, and taken 
priſener. His battalions being fupported by 
lome Daniſh and Hanoverian cavalry, 
renewed the charge, and were again re- 
pulſed ; at length, the duke of Mar!bo+ 
rough in perſon brought up ſame freth 
qu adrons from the body of reſerye, and 
obliged the enemy to retire. By this time, 
prince Eugene had obliged the left wing 
of the enemy to give ground, after having 
ſurmounted a great number of gifficylties, 
{ultaincd a very obſtinate oppoſit ion, and 
ſcen his cavalry, in which his chief 
ftixength fecmed to lie, three times re- 
pulſed, The duke of Marlbarough had 
no ſooner defeated the right wing, than he 
made a diſpoſition to reinforce the prince, 
when he underſigod from an aid-de-camp, 
that his highneſs had no occaſion for aſſiſ- 
tance, and that the clector, and Monſieur , 
de Marſin, had abandoned Oberklau and 
Lutzingen. They were purſued as far as 
the villages of Morſelingen and Teiſſen+ 
hoven, from whence they retreated to Dil. 
lingen and Lawingen. The confederates 
were now maſters of the field of battle, 
and furraunded the village of Blenheim, 
in Which, as we have already obſerved, 
ſeven and twenty battalions and twelve 
ſquadrans were poſted. Seeing themſelves 
cut off from all communication with the 
reſt of their army, and deſpairing of being 
able to force their way through the allies, 
they capitulated about eight in the even- 
ing, laid down their arms, delivered their 
colours and ſtandard, and ſurrendered 
themielves priſoners of war, on condition, 
that the officers ſhould not be rifled. This 
was one of the molt glorious and complete 
victories that ever was obtained. Ten 


thoaland French and Bavarians were leit 
R 2 dead 
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drad on the field of battle; the greater 
part of thiitz ſquadrons of horſe and dra- 
goous periſhed in the river Danube; thir- 
teen thouſand were made priſoners; one 
hundred pieces of cannon were taken, 
with twenty-four mortars, one hundred 
and wen's -uine colours, ane hundred 
and feventy-one ſiandards, ſeventeen pair 
of ket le -droms, three thot ſand iz hun- 
dred tents, four and thirty coaches, three 
hundred laden mules, two bridges of | bean, 
filteen pontoons, itecen barre Js and e. aht 
caſks fi lied with ſilver. Of the altes, 
about ſoor thouſand tive hundred men were 
killed, and about eight thoutand wounded 
or l The laſs of the battle vas im 

putrd to two capital errors committed by 
marechal Tallard ; namely, his weaken- 
ing the centre, by detaching ſuch a num- 


+ ber of troops io the village of Blenhena, 


and his faffer:ng the confederates to pats 
the rivuler, and m unmolcſted. Certain 
it je, theſe c:rcumitances contributed to 
the ccc of the duke of Marlborough, 
who rode through the hotteſt of the fire 
with the calmeſt intrepidity, giving his 
orders with that preſence of mind and de- 
liberation which were fo peculiar to his 
character. When he next day viſited Tal- 
lard, he told that general, he was torry 
juch a. misfortune thould happen perto- 
nally on one for whom he had a pro- 
inund efteem. The marechal congratu- 
lated him on having vanquiſped the beſt 
troops in the wor! id; a2 compliment to 
which the duke replied, that he thought 
his own the beſt troops in the world, 
feeing they had conquered thoſe upon 
whom the marechal had beſtowed iuch an 
encomium. 

BLEY ME, in farriery, an inflam- 
mation in a horſe's hoof, accafioned by 
blood petrified in the inner part of the 
colin towards the heel, between the ſole 
and the cothn-bone. 

BLIGHT, There is nothing in the 
buſineſs of gardening which requires more 
of our ſerious attention than the endea- 
vouring to prevent or guard againſt this 
great enemy of gardens, 

In order, therefore, to remedy this 
evil, it wy il) be neceffary firſt to under- 
Rand the true cauſes of blights, and, 
although many curiaus 
attempted to expla'n the cauſes of them, 
vet very few of them have yet come near 
the truth, except the reverend and learned 
Dr. Hales, wha hath, in his curious 
book, intitled Vegetable Staticks, given 
vs ſome accurate experiments vyen the 
growth and perſpiration of | la t: ; toe» 
ther with the yar;ous-eticRs the air has 


perſons have” 
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upon vegetables ; that by carefully attend. 
ing thereto, together with diligent ob- 
ſervations, we nerd ſeldom to be at a loſs 
how to account for the canfes of blights 
whenever they may happen, | 

Theſe are often cauſed by à continued 
eafterly wind, for ſeveral days together, 
without the intervention of "lhowers, or 
any morning dew, by which the peiſpi- 
ration of the tender bloſſoms is flo ped ; 
{ that, in a ſhort time, their colour 18 
changed, and they wither and decay: and 
if it (6 har pens, that there is a long con- 
tinnance of the ſame weather, it equally 
atlefs the tender leaves ; for their per- 
fpiring matter is hereby thickened, and 
rendered glutinous, clof. ty adhering to 
the ſurfaces of the lezwes, and becomes 
a proper nutriment tothoſe ſmall * inſects, 
which are always found preying vpon tlic 
leaves and tender branches of iruit-Necs, 
whenever this hlight happens. 

The beſt remedy for this diſte rmpe 
that I have yet known to ſucceed, is, 
gently to waſh and ſprinkle over the tree 
tram time to time, with common water : 
that is, ſuch as hath not had any thing 
Reeped in it, and the fooner this is par- 
formed, whenever we apyretend danger, 
the better; and, if the young and tender 
ſhoots ſcem to be much inſeded, waſh 
them with a woollen cloth, ſo as to 
clear them, if poſiible, from all this glu- 
tinous matter, that their refpuation may 
not be obſtructed ; and if we place ſome 
broad flat pans or tubs of water near 
the trees, that the va;ours exhaled from it 
may be received by tne trees, it will 
keep their tender parts in a ductile hat 8 
and greatly help them; but whenever this 
operation of waſhing the trees is per- 
formed, it ſhould be early. in the day, 
that the moiſture may be exhaled before 
the cold of the night com:'s on; efpectally 
if the nigh's are traſty : nor ſhould it bs 
done when the ſun ſhines very hot ppon 
the wall, which would be fabi to ſcorch 
up the tender bloſſoms. Mr. Whittingham, 
a” celebrated nurſery-man of Coventry, 
ſays, the ſmoak of tobacco, convey -ed 
pretty briſkly oa trees in this ſlate, will 
totally exterpate ſoch deſtructive in fetts, 
aad preſerve the fruits. 

Another cauſe of blights in the ſpring 
is, ſharp hoary froſts, which are often 
ſacceeded hy hot ſun-ſhine in the day 
time; which is the moſt ſudden and cer- 
rain deſtroyer of fruits that is known: 
for the cold of the night ſtarves the ten- 
der parts. of the bloſſoms, and the fin 
r.fing hot upon the walls before the mi- 

ſturs 
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ture is dried from the bloffoms, which 
being in ſmall globules, collect the rays 
of the fun, a ſcalding heat is therefore 
acquired, which ſcorches the tender flow- 
ers, and other parts of the plants. 

But there is another fort of blight, 
againſt which it 7s very dim̃cult to guard 
oor fruit-rrees ; this is ſharp pinching 
frolty mornings, which often happens at 
the time when the trees are in flower, or 
while the fruit is very young, and occa- 
hon the bloſſoms or fruit to drop off: 
and ſometimes the render parts of the 
ſhoots and leaves are greatly injured there- 
by. 

The only method yet found out to pre- 
vent this miſchief, is by carefully cover- 
ing the walls, either with mats, canvas, 
reeds, &c. which being faftened fo as nor 
to be diſturbed with the wind, and ſuffered 
to remain on during the night, by raking 
them of? every day, if the weather per- 
mits, is the beſt and ſureſt method that 
hath yet been uſed in this caſe, Care 
mot be taken, that the trees remain not 
too long covered: and though the ex- 
pence of it may to ſome ſeem very great, 
yet, if theſe coverings are fized near the 
upper part of the wall, and are faſtened 
to pullies, fo as to be drawn op, or let 
down, it will be ſoon and eaſily done; 
and the ſucceſs will ſulſiciently pay the 
trouble, 

But there is another fort of light that 
ſometimes comes later in the ſpring, viz. 
in April or May, which 15 very often 
deſtructive to orchards, and open plan- 
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tations, and againſt which we Know no- 


remedy. This is what is called a fire- 
blaſt, which, in a few hours, hath not 
only deſtroyed the fruit and leaves, but 
many times parts, of treez, and ſhmetimes 
whole ones have been killed by it. 

This is fu; poſed to be effected by 
volumes of tranſparent flying vapors, 
which, among the many forms they re- 
volve ints, may fom-tines approach fo 
near to an hemiſphere, or hemicylinder, 
either in their upper or lower forfaces, as 
thereby to mike the beams of the fun 
converre enouzh to frorch the plants or 
trees they (il pon, My proportion 19 th. 
greater or I-{5 convergency of the fun's 
rays. > 
Blaſts alſo may be occafoned by. the 
reflections of the cloud, as well as by the 
abovementioned retraction of denſe trant- 
parent vapours. 

Againtt this enemy to fruits, &c. as 
hath been already faid, there is no abſo- 
lote ſecurity ; bat if we allow a great 
diſtance between the trees, and make 


| 
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| choice of clear healthy fituations, that 


the air may freely pals between the trees, 
to diſſipate the /vapours before they are 
formed into volumes, whereby the cir- 
cumambient air will be more clear and 
leſs ſubject to injuries; as alſo the fruits 
which are produced in this clearer air, 
will be moch better taited than thoſe 
which are ſurrounded with a thick rancid 
air; for as fruits are oft-n in a refp:ring 
ſtate, fo they confequently, by imbibing 
a part of theſe vapours, art rendered crude 
and ill-taſted : which is oſten the caſe 
with a great part of our fruits in England. 
Miller's Gard. 1:8. 

BLIND, deprived of fight. See BLIxD- 
NESS. A 

BLIND is alto uſed in ſpeaking of 
veſſels which are not perforated. Thus 
the chymiſts fay. a blind alembic ; that 
is, one which has no aperture. A tube 
is ſaid to be a blind one, when it is cloſed 
at top. 

Poere-BLIND, or Pur-BLIND, is ſaid 
of a perſon who is very ſhort ſighted. 

Mon BLIND, denotes horſes that loſe 


* 
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their fight at certain times of the moon 3" 


to cure which take half an ounce of la- 
p's calaminaris; heat it red-hot and 
quench it in a quarter of a pint of plan- 


tain-water, or Whitc-wine : to this add 


half a dram of aloes, and a ſpoonful of 
camyphor in poweer ; and letting them 


diiſalve, drop part of it into the horſe's 


CY OCs 
. RLIND, among traders, a kind of 
falſe light in their warehouſes and ſhops, 


to prevent tog great light from diminiſh» - 


ing the lofre of their linens and ſtuffs. 
BLIND, or BLINDS, among mine- 


raltfts, a kind of lead marcafite ; by our 


miners cailed mock-ore, mock-lead, and 
w:id-!ead. 


BLINDS, or BLINDES, in the art- 


of wat, a fort of defence commonly made 
Ot oz1ers, or branches interwoven, and 
laid acroſs between two rows of Hakes, 
abovt hve feet and a half high, and four 
or fire fect aſunder; ufed particularly 
a: 
extended in front towards the glacts, ſerv- 
ing to ſhelter the workwen, and prevent 
their being over- locked by the enemy. 
BLINDNESS, a total privation of fight. 
The cavfes of blindnefs are various, pro- 
ceeding from cataracts, gutta ſerenas, &c. 
here are alſo periodical blindueſs, as a 
deft of fight in ſome towards night, in 
others only in the day; the former of 
which is termed nyctalopia; the latter, 
nemoralapia. 


BLINDNESS, in farriery. Ser Exx- 
BLOCKS, 


the, heads of rrenches, when they are 


Sc NycTALOPIA, &c. 
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- BLNCKS, in vaval affairs, little ma- 
ines for the ropes to run in, which are 


ſo fituated among the rigging as to go- | 


vern the mott neceſſary mechaniſm aloft, 
fech as hoiſting, lowering, traverſing, 
or gathering or brailing up the ſails by 
2 — on certain ropes an deck. 
BLOCK ADE, in the art of war, the 
bloc King up a place, by poſting troops at 
all the avenues leading to it, to keep 
Japplies of men and proviſions from get- 
ting into it ; and by thele means pro- 
polng to ſtarve it out, without making 
any regular attacks. | 
BLOMARY, or BLOOMARY, in 
metallurgy, the firft forge through which 
won patfcs, after it is melted out of the 


e. . 

BLOOD, Saonguis a red liquor circu- 
lating through the arteries, veins, and 
cher veile!s of animal bodies; and ſcrv- 
ing for the ſupport of Life, and novrith- 
ment of all their parts. ; 

Blood is the great fource from whence 
aft the other 1:quors of the body are de- 
rived ; for the origin of which, fee Sax- 
GUIFICATION-. 

Recent blood is equably fiu'd, and in 
t aſte ſomewhat ſaline. Viewed by a mi- 
crofcope, it appears cumpored of numer- 
oes led globules fwimming in a tranſ- 
Neat ud, 

On. Randing for a little time, it ſepa- 

rates into a th.ck craiſamentum, and Huid 
ium. 
The ſerum of blaod is more ſaline than 
the craſtamcatumy and docs not fo ſperdily 
putrefy. It freezes with ſome what more 
dfiiculty than pure water, aud its aqueous 
part evaporates, by a gentle warmth, 
Lme what more readily, leaving about one- 
trelfih the weight of the ſerum of a ſolid 
vellowith pellucid' matter. Expoſed to a 
heat a little gfeater than that of the hu- 
man body, it coagulates into a folid mats, 
v-.thout any confiderable evaporation. 
Both this coagulum, and the infpilſated 
rum, are readily inflammable in the fire, 
not diffoluble in water, or in ſpirit of 
wine, in acid, or in alkaline liquors. 

BLOOD, in medicine, claims the moſt 
attentive regard of phyſicians. An ex- 
ceis of its quantity produces a plethora, 
lechargy, &c. Fevers are the conſequence 
of its too rapid motion, and obſtructions, 
of its vicidity and languor. 

The too great heat and viſcidity of the 
blobd, are its prevailing diforder in a 
eountcy Uke this, where people live high, 
and drink hot inflammable liquors, Be- 
des temperance, aud uſing water as be- 


* 
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verage, the milder preparations of mer- 
cury contribute greatly to cool and. dilute 
the blood: ſuch are æthiops and cinnabar, 
if given in moderate dotes, io as not to 
affect the Romach or excite a falivation. 

Thickneſs of the blood, is another dif. 
temperature, proceeding from a plethora 
and diminution of its motion; from 
whence ariſe obſtructions, ſtagnations, 
nypochondriac and hyſterie affections, &c. 
The incubus, or night-mare, is alſo 
owing to the. lame 1 

# BLOOD, the circulation of, through 
the lungs firſt made public by M. Ser- 
vetus, a Frenck phyfician in 1853. Ge- 
neral circulation of the blogd fully dif+ 
covered by Dr. Harvey, 1628. , 
Spit ing of BLOOD, is cured by co- 
pious bleeding every third day, to the 
fourth time, Gentle purging is l:kewife 
recommended z and for appeafing the 
commotion of the blood, ſpirit of vitriol, 
but more eſpecially the tinctupe of roſcs 
made therewith, A milk dict 1s alfo 
preferable to any other; and after the 
cure is Compleated, it will be neceſſary, 
by way of prevention, to bleed once in 
hx manths for ſeveral years together. 

BLOOD, in farriery, a diſtemper in the 
backs of catile, which will make a beaſt 


ge as it he die his head afide, or after 


him, In order to core it, you mould ſlit 
the length of two joints under his tall, 


and ſo let him bleed- well ; but if he 


bleeds too much, knit his tail next the 
body, and then bind ſak and nettles 
bro!fed into it. | 

BLOOD-SPAVIN. See Sr Avtx. 

BELOOD-STONE. Sce HaMATITES. 

BLOODY-FLUX, See Faux and 
DYxSESTERY. 

BLOSSOM, denetes the flower of 
plants, more eſpecially of fruit-trces. See 
Bo r Ax and FLowts. 

BLOSSOM, or PEACH-COLURED, 
in the manage, à term applied to a horſe 
that has his hair white, but intecmized 
all over with ſorrel and bay hairs. Such 
horſes are fo infenſible, and hard both 
in the mouth and the flanks, that they 
are icarce valued ; beſides they are apt 
to tura blind. | 

BLOW-PIPE, among jewellers, &c. 
a glais tube, of a length and thickneſs 
at diſcretion, wherewith they quicken the, 
tame of their lamp, by blowing through 
it with their mouth. 1 is uſed in warks 
of quicker diſpatch which do not need the 
beliows. . 

BLOWING of a Fuer, among flo- 
riſls, an artificial proceſs, in order ta 

bring - 
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bring a flower to diſplay itſelf with greater 
perfection and beauty than it would arrive 
at in the natural way of blowing. 

BLOWING of Glaſs, one of the me- 
thods of forming the divers kinds of 
work in the glaſs manufacture. 

The workman dips his blowing-pipe 


into the melting-pot, and by turning it | 


about, the metal ticks to the iron more 
firmly than turpentine. This he repeats 
three times. Which is called gathering; 
© he then rolls the end of his inſtrument 
with the hot metal thereon, on a piece of 
polithed iron, and the workman per- 
ceiving there is metal enough on the pipe, 
claps his mouth immediately to the other 
end of it, and blows gently through the 
iron tube, till the metal lengthens like 
a bladder about a foot : then he rolls it 
on a marble ſtone a little while to polith 


it, and blows a ſecond time, by which 


means he brings it into the form of a 
globe, of about eighteen or twenty inches 
in circumference. This globe may be 
flattened by W it to the furnace, and 
brought into any form by ſtamp-irons, 
which are always ready. 

For the method of making crown-glaſs, 
ſee As TNG of GLass, &c. 

For the manner of founding glaſs, and 


the materials of which it is compoſed, | 


ſre Gr 455. 

BLOWING of Tin denotes the melt- 
ing its ore, after being firſt burned to 
deſtroy the mundic. , wry 

BLUBBER, the fat of whales, and 
ether large ſca animals, whereof is mad 
train oil. See O1L, | 

BLUE, otherwiſe called Azure, one 
of the primitive colours of the rays of 
light. 

Turnſole BLUE is uſed in painting on 
wood, and is made of the feed of that 

lant. The way of preparing it is, to 

il four ounces of turnſole in a pint and 
half of water, in which lime has been 
ſlacked. 

Dyer: BLUE, one of their fimple or 
mother colours uſed in the compoſition 
of others. It is made of woad, indigo, 
and a paſtel brought from Normandy. 
$ome dyers heighten their blue, b 
ding brazil and other woods. See 
and Ix IOO. 

Pruſſian BLUE. This blue is next to 
vitramarine for beauty, if it be uſed in 
oil. This colour does not grind well in 
water. | 

BLUE Bice is a colour of good bright- 
neſs, next to Pruffian blue, and a'fo a 
colour of a body, and will flow pretty 
well in the pencil. 
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Saunders BLUE is alſo of very go 
uſe, and may ſerve as a ſhade to 
rine or the blue bice, where the thades 
| are not requ.red to be very deep, and 15 
of urſelf a pleaſant blue, to laid be- 
twern the light and thades of ſuch 8 
flower as is of a mazarine blue, 

Lacmus, or Litmus BLUE. This is 
a beautiful blue, and will run in 4 pen 
as free as ink. It is made of lacmus, 
and prepared thus: Take an ounce of H- 
mus, and boil it in a pint of ſmall-beer 
wort, till the colour is as ſtrong as you 
| . . " ' 
would have it; then pour it off the liquor 
into a gallipot, and let it cool for uſe.” 
This affords a beautiful colour, has ex- 
traordinary effects, and is a holding co- 
lour ; if it be touched with aqua - fort is, it 
immediately changes to fine crimſon, lit- 
tle inferior to carmine. 

BLUE Fapar, Take gum-water, har 
quantity you pleaſe, aud white lead 8 
ſufficient quantity, grind them well upon 
porphyry, then take iſing-glaſs fize, what 
quantity you pleaſe, of the finelt and beſt 
imalt a ſufficient quantity, mix them 
well ; to which add of your white-lead, 
hefore ground, ſo much as may give ita 
ſufficient body: mix all theſe together 
to the confiſtence of a paint. | 

BLUEING of metals is 8 
heating them in the fire, till they al- 
ſame a blue colour; particularly ꝓractiſed 
by the gilders, who blue their metals be- 
fore they apply the gold and filver leaf. 

BLUE-MANTLE, in heraldry, the 
title of purſarvant at arms, ao 

BLUENESS, the quality which de- 
nominates a body blue. As to the blue- 
nefs of the ſkies, Sir Iſaac Newton ob- 
ſerves, that all the vapours, when they 
begin to condenſe and coalefce into natu- 
ral particles, become firſt of ſuch a big- 
neſs as to reflect the azure rays before 
ey conſtitvte clonds or any other colour. 

BLCUNDERBUSS, a ſhort fire-arm 
with a wide bore, capable of holding a 
number of bullets at once. 

BLUSHING, a foftufion, or redneſs 
of the cheeks, excited by a ſenſe of ſhame, 


on account of a conſcioufacts of ſome tai 
ad- 


ing or imperfection. 

Bluſhing is ſuppoſed to be produced 
from a kind of conſent or ſympathy be- 
twern the ſeveral parts of the body, oc-" 
cahoned by the ſame nerye being extended 
to them all. Thos the fifth pa r af a-rves, 
being branched from the brain to the, 
eye, ear, muſcles of the lips, cheeks and 

alate, tongue and noſe, a thing, ſeen of 
Late that is ſhameful, affect: 2 . 8 


| with bleſhes, driving the blood into their 
minute 
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minute veſſols, at the ſame time it aſſects 
the eye and car. Mr. Derham further 
obſerves, upon this ſubject, that a ſavoury 
thing, ſcen or ſmelt, allects the glands 
and parts of the mouth; if a thing heard 
be pleafing, it allocts the muſcles of the 
face with laughter; if melancholy, it ex- 
erts itſelf on the glands of the eyes, and 
occafions weeping, &c. | 

BMI, in maße, the third note in the 
madern ſcale. See ScaLE. * | 

* BOADICEA, a cclebrated Bri:iſh 

geen, who lived in the firſt century, 

he was the widow of Praſutagus, king 
of the Iceni, and having ſuffered tome of 
the moſt barbarous indignities from the 
Romans, who had proceeded to ſuch a 
pitch of brutality as to cauſe her to be 
publicly ' whipped, and her two daughters 
raviſhed ; ſhe excited the Britons to a re- 
volt : accordingly, an hundred and twenty 
thouſand of the latter, with Boadicea at 
their head, attacked the Roman colony, 
at Camelodunum, and jlaughtered ſeventy 
or eighty thouſand Romans ; committing 
mo!t ſhocking and unhcard of crucl- 
ties. But Suctynius marching againſt 
them with about ten thouſand men, +a 
bloody battle enſued, in which eighty 
thouſand Britoas were lain, and the Ro- 
mans gained the victory, with a very 
conſiderable loſs. This battle was fought 
in the fixty-firſt year of the Chriſtian 
ra. This valiant queen, thus diſap- 
poinzed of the completion of her revenge, 
diſpatched herſelf by poiſon. 

BOARD, a long piece of timber, 
ſawed thin fur building and ſeveral other 
purpoſes. Sec TimButr. 

_ BOARD, an office under the govern- 
ment. Thus we ſay, the board of trade 
and plantation, the board of works, ord- 
nance, &c. | 
_ BOARDING, in a naval engagement, 
a deſperate and furious affault made by 
one ſhip on another, after having found 


eyery other method to reduce her inef- 


fectual: it may be/performed in different 
places of the ſhip, according to their cir- 
cumſtances ang ſituat ion, by the affailant 
detaching a nomber of men armed with 


: piſtols and cutlaſſes on the decks of his 


antagenil}, who, lands in the ſame pre- 


. dicament with a, city ſtormed by the 
beſiegers. This expedient, however, is 


rarely attempicd by King's ſhips, which 
generally decide the combat without grap- 


from 


pling Fzch other; but chiefly practiſed 


y privateers, which bearing down on 
the enemy's quarter or. broadſide, Crop 


. a - 
- 


a 


the bowlpiit, Which projects "6 
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the defendant's deck, an earthen ſhell; 
called a ſtink-pot, charged with fiery and 
ſuffocating combuſiibles, which unme= 
diately- burſts, catches fire, and fills the 
deck with infutterable ficnch and ſmoke : 
in the middle of the confuſion thus oc- 
cahoned, . the privatcer's crew rulh on 
board, under cover of the ſmoke, and 
eahly over-power the aſtoniſhed enemy; 
unlefs they have clote quarters to which 
they can retreat and beat them off the 
deck. See Bows pl, CLosE-QuAr- 
TERS. To prevent boarding, a high 
rope-netting, extended along the ſhrouds 
from one end of the ſhip to the other, 
has been frequently uſed ; but fraifing a 
battalion with the fixed bayonets of the 
marines 15, perhaps, more expedient. 

BOATSWAIN of a Ship, the officer 
appointed to take care of the ſails, cables, 
rigging, boats, and anchors, to ſummon 
the crew to their duty, and direct them 
in the neceſſary buſineſs ot the thip, and 
to puniſh delinquents, 

BOB, a term uſed for the ball of a 
{tort pendulum. 

BOBBIN, a ſhort piece of wood turned 
in the form of a cylinder, with a liitle 
border jutting out at each end, bored 
through to receive a ſmall iron pivot. 


It ſerves to ſpin with he inning wheel, 


or to wind thread, worſted, hair, cotton, 
ſilk, gold, and filver. 

BOB-STAY, in naval affairs, a double 
rope paſhng through a ſnip's ſtem, or prow, 
and reaching up to the middle of the 
bow-ſprit, to which it is drawn very 
tight to ſecure and keep ſteady the bouw- 
ſprit, which is alſo ſlreugthened by ſhruuds 
on cach ſide. | 

* BODMIN, a borough town of Corn- 
wall, that has a marker on Saturdays, 
which is very confiderable for eorn and 
proviſions, and four fairs, on January 
25, Saturday aftcr Mid-Lent-Sunday, 
Wedneſday before Whit-Sunday, and De- 
cember 6, for horſes, oxen, theep, cloth, 
and a few hops. It is ſeated between 
two high hills, and chictly conſiſts of one 
long ſtreet, It is a corporation, go- 
verned by a mayor and his brethren, 
and ſends two metnbers to parlia ment. It 
is thirty-ſix miles north-eaſt of Falmouth, 
and two hundred and thirty-two weſt 
of London. Long. 4. 5. W. Lat. $0. 

43 is... + | | 
a BODY, in philofophy, a ſolid, extend- 
ed, palpable ſubſlanct; of itſelf merely 
paſaye, and -ind:tterent either to motion 
or reſt, but Capable of any fort of motion, 
and vi all figures aud forms, , 

: * We, 
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« We are as far, fays Mr. Locke, 
« from the idea of ſubſtance of body, by 
« the complex idea of extended, figured, 
* coloured, and all other feaſible qual:- 
« ties, Which is all we know of it, as 
« if we knew nothing at all; nor af- 
« ter all the acquaintance and familiarity, 
«.,which we imagine we have with mat- 
« ter, and the many qualities men afſure 
« themſelves they perceive and know in 
bodies, will it, perhaps upon exami- 
nation, be found that they have any 
more or clearer primary ideas belong- 
ing to body, than they have belonging 
to immaterial ſpirit. The primary ideas 
we have peculiar to body, as contra- 
diſtinguiſhed to ſpirit, are, the cohe- 
fion of ſolid, and conſequently ſe- 
parable parts; and a power of com- 
municating motion by impulſe, Theſe 
are the original ideas . proper and pe- 
culiar to body; for figure is but the 
„ conſequence of finite extention,” 

BODY, among painters, as to bear a 
body, a term ſignifying that the colours 
are of ſuch a nature, as to be capable of 
being ground ſo fine, and mixing with the 
oil fo entirely, as to ſeem only a very 
thick oil of the Tame colour. 

BODY, in the art of war, a number 
of, forces, horſe and foot, united and 
marching under one commander. | 

Main BODY of an Army, the troops 
encamped in the center between, the two 
wings, and generally infantry ;. the, other 
two bodies are the van-gvard and the rear- 
guard: theſe being the three into which 
an army, ranged in form of battle,  isdiyided 

* BOEDROMIA, Beedromia in Gre- 
clan antiquity, an Athenian feſtival, in 
memory of Ion, the ſon of Xuthus, who 
came to the aſſiſtance of the Athenians 
in the reign of king Ereetheus, when 
they were invaded by Eumolpus, the fon 
of Neptune : or, according to Plutarch, 
in memory of a victory obtained by The- 
ſeus, agaioft the Amazons, in the month 
Boedromion. 


* NEHMEN (JACOR) a: famous vi- 


anary, who ded to receive frequent 
viſions, or as he himſelf expreſſes it, to 


be wrapt, by the diviet drawing, in which | 


he fays, remained one time ſeven 
whole days, in the higſteſt joy. His edu- 
catian extended no farther than to read and 
Write, and was bred a ſhoe-maker. 

* BOERHAAVE (HERMAN) one 
of the moſt learned phyficians fince Hip- 
pocrates,, was born at Vourhout, a village 
near Leyden, the 31ſt of December, 1668. 


Having acquired great knowledge in the | 


learned languages, aud in mathematics, 


„ 
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he joined the ſtudy of phyfic to philo- 
lophy and theology, beginning with Hip- 
pocrates, whoſe work: he digeſted in ſuch 
a manner as to render them perfectly fa- 
miliar to him. Afterwards he made him- 
ſelf acquainted with the moſt authentic 
modern authors, particularly with . our 
Sydenham, to whoſe name he uſually 
prefixed the epithet Immortal. He next 
applied to chemiſtry and botany ;. but ill 
intended to engage in the miniſtry : how- 
ever, going from Harderwick in Guel- 
derland, where he had taken the degree 
of doctor of phyſic, in order to return to 
Leyden, he met with an invincible ob- 
ſtruction to his mounting the pulpit ; for 
being in a paſlage-boat, ſome diſcourſe 
happening to be ſtarted en the doctrine 
of Spineſa, he attempted to, defend him 
in ſome particulars ; upon which, a paſ- 
ſenger raiſed a report that Boerhaave was 
become a Spinoſiſt. The great man find- 
ing that fuch prejudices gained ground, 
was unwilling, to riſque the refuſal of a 


licence for the pulpit, when he bad ſo 


fair a proſpect of rifing by phyſie. He 
therefore applied wholly to the ſtudy of 
medicine, and gradually roſe from being 
lecturer to the higheſt dignity, the rector- 
ſhip of the univerſity of Leyden, becom 
ing, in the mran time, a member of the 
Royal Society of London, and of the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris. He was 
remarkable ſor his piety, his modeſty, 
his humanity, and his private acts of 
benificence,; yet he amaſſed great wealth, 


and died on the 23d of September, 1738, 
in the fixty-ninth year of his age. 


He 
wrote variety of pieces which are all 
greatly eſteemed. 

BOG, a quagmire, covered indeed 
with graſs, but not ſolid enough to ſup- - 


port the weight of the body; in which: 
ſenſe, it ditfers only from marſhes or 
ens, as a part from the whole + ſome 


even reſtrain the term bog to quagmires 
pent up between two hills : whereas fens 


lie in champaign and low countries, 


where the deſcent is very ſmall. To 
drain boggy lands, a method is, to 
make trenches of a ſuſkcient depth to 
carry off the moiſture ; and if theſe are 
partly filled vp with rocgh. ſtones, and 
then covered with thorn buſhes and firaw 
to keep the earth from filling vp the in- 
terſtices, a ſtratum of good earth and turf 
may be laid over all ; the cavities among 
the ſtones will give paſſage to the wa- 
ter, and the — will grow at top, as if 
nothing had been done See Fx. N 
* BOHEMIA, a kingdom of Europe, 
uſually deemed a par” of Germany. It 
| S1 com- 
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omprehends Proper Bohemia, Moravia, 
Luſztia, and Sileſia. It is bounded-on 
the caſt by Poland, on the north by 
Brandenburg ; on the welt by Saxony, 
Miſnia, and Culembach; on the ſouth 
by Bavaria, Auſtria, and a part of Hun- 
gary. Proper Bohemia is about one hun- 


dred and ninety- Ye mil-s in longth, and | 


one hundred and fifty in breadth. Po- 
dem ia taken in general, is one of the 
higheſt countries in Europe, for there 15 
no river enters into it, and yet many 
paſs out, of which the moſt confider- 
able are the Elbe, the Oder, the Viſtula, 
and the Morava. The air is cold and 
unwholſome, for they have more epide- 
mical diſcaſes there than in the neigh- 
bouring countries. There are mines of 
atver, coppers lead, and even ſome veins 
of gold. e majority of the pcople are 
Roman Catholics, but there are many 
Proteſtants after the confeflion of Augt- 
burg, ſome Calviniſts, and Moravians. 
There are Jews at Prague, but they pay 
heavy taxes for living there. The Bo- 
hemians are lively, rebuſt, hardy, but 
luxurious in their cating and drinking. 

BOHEMIA PROPER, is the moſt 


confiderable part of the kingdom of Bo- | 
nemia, and lies to the weſt of the other 


parts. It is ſurrounded by high moun- 
rains, and is watered by ſeveral rivers, 
the principal of which are the Elbe, the 
Moldaw, the Egerand, and the Miza. 
It is bounded on the weſt by Franconia 
and the Upper Palatinate, on the eaſt 
by Silefia and Moravia, on the ſouth 
Bavaria and Auſtria, and on the nort 
by Miſnia and Luſatia, It is divided 
into eighteen circles. 

Bohemia Proper is the moſt fruitful part 
of the whole kingdom, and for that rea- 
fon exports a great deal of corn, The 
rivers are ftored with fiſh ; the woods 
with wild fowl, deer, and wild boars ; 
the paſture grounds are covered with 
tame cattle 3 in the mines are gold, filver, 
won, copper, tin, precious ſtones, as ame- 
thyſis and rubies. | 
'* BOHOL, one of the Philippine Iſlands, 
in Aſia, lying to the north of the ifland 
of Mindanao, and ſouth-weſt of Leyte. 
Long. 128. 5. E. Lat. 10.0, N. 

a BOL, commonly called 1! Siracuſano, 
the Syracuſan, was a famous chefs player 
at the court of Spain, under king Philip 
II. from whom he received ſeveral fine 

nts ; he alſo received ſome from Ur- 

n VIII. who was fo pleaſed with his 
ſkill, that he offered him a biſhopric, 
which he refuſed. Having the misfor- 
ennc to be taken by coxſairs, and te fee 
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himſelf reduced to ſlavery) he fobnd the 
way, by means of his ſkill at this game, 
70 make their ſavage tempers tractable; 
they admired him, treated him with hu- 
manity, and demanded no other ranſom 
than the inflruftions he gave them for a 
| few months in playing at cheſs. | 

BOIANO, a town of Italy in the 
kingdom of Naples, and county of Mo- 
leſe, with a biſhop's ſee. It is ſeated at 
the foot of the Appenines, near the river 
Til-rno, ten miles fouth of Molite, thirty 
north welt of Benevento, and forty-five 
north of Naples. Long. 14. 38. E. Lat. 
41. 30. N. 

BOIARDO (MATTEO MAT of 
Ferrara, count of Scandiano, ' cucbrated 
for his Italian poems, lived in the fif- 
, teenth centery, and died in 1494 His 
' princi-Ht work is his Orlando inamoraro. 
His Latin Eclogues and Sonnets are alſo 
much adrmred. ; 

BOIGUACU, the largeſt of all fer- 
pents, being from twenty-four to fort 
feet long, and thick in proportion. It is 
found in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 
where the Europeans, as well as the na- 
tives, re extremely fond of ir as food. 

BOILEAU -(GTLES) member of the 
French academy, and the eldeſt brother of 
che celebrated Boileav Defſpreaux, wrote 
a Tranſlation of Epictetus, two Difler- 
tations againſt Menage and Caſtor, and 
| ſome other works, He died in 1669, aged 
[thi eight. | 
| ILEAU (JAMES) brother of the 
former, and a learned doctor of the Sor- 
bonne, was born at Paris, on the 16th of 
| March, 1635. - After having been dean 
and grand vicar of Sens under M. de Gou- 
drin, he returned to Paris in 1594s and 
was made canon of the holy chapel. He 
died when dean of the faculty of divinity, 
en the firſt of Avguft, 1716. He x2 
| liſhed a_great number of curious works, 
the AN of which are, 1. The De- 
 cretal ſuper * 16268 Mogitris. 2. De An- 
tiguo jure Preſtyterorum, in regimine Eccle- 
fraftico. 3. De Antiquis &  majeribus Epiſ- 
 coporum' caufis, in quarto. 4. An Hiſtory 
of Auricular Confefſion, in Latin, &c. 

* BOTILEAU (NICHOLAS) ſurnamed 
Pefpreanx, one of the moſt celebrated 
French ports, was the fon of Giles Bol- 
leav, ſecretary to the great chamber of 
' parliament, and was born in 1676, at Crone, 
'a ſmall village, where his father had a 
country houſe, near Villeneuye St. Georges. 
After he had gone through a courſe of 
polite hrerature and philofophy, he en- 
grged in the ſtudy of the law, in which 


0 


he made ſuch progreſs, that on De- 
cember 
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cember 4, 1656, he was admitted an ad- 


vocate ; but he could not adapt himfelf ro 
a ſetence which often obliges thoſe who 
follow it to clothe falſhood in the garb of 
truth. He reſolved therefore to take ano- 
ther courſe, and giving a looſe to his 
paſſion for the belles lettres, and efpect- 
ally for poetry, he procceded ſolely un- 
der his own conduct, and took poſſeſſion 
of one of the foremoſt places on the French 
Parnaſſus. The public gave his works 
the encomium they deſerved, and Lewis 
XIV. who always loved to encourage the 
ſciences and polite literature, was not on- 
ly pleaſed to have Mr. Boileau's works 
read to him conſtantly as he compoſed 
them, but ſettled a yearly penſion of two 
thovſand livres upon him, and gave him 
the privilege of printing all his works. 
He was atterwards choſen a member of 
the French academy, and alſo of the 
Academy of Infcriptions and Medals. 
This great man, who was as remarkable 
for his integrity, his innocence, and dif- 
fuhve benevolence, as for the keenneſt of 
his ſatires, died on the zd of March, 
T711, in the ſcventy-fifth year of his 


age. ; 

BOILING, or EBULLITION, in 
phyſics, the agitation of a fluid body, 
arrfing from the application of fire, &c. 
The phwnomena of boiling may be thus 
account:d for: the minute particles of 
the fuel, being detached from each other, 
and impelled in orbem with a great velo- 
— 2 that is, being converted into fire, 
paſs the pores of the containing veſſol, 
and mix with the fluid. By the reſiſtance 
they here meet, their motion is deftroyed ; 
that is, they communicate it wholly to 
the quieſcent water: hence ariſes, at firſt, 
a ſmall inteſtine motion in the water, 
and from the continued action of the firit 
cauſe, the effect is increaſed, and the 
motion of the water continually accele- 
rated z ſo that, by degrees, it becomes 
ſenfibly agitated : but now the particles 
of fire, ſticking on thoſe in the loweſt 
ſurface of the water, will not only give 
them an impulſe upwards, contrary to the 
laws of equilibrium, but will likewiſe 
render them fpecifically lighter than be- 
fore, ſo as to determine them to aſcend 
according to the laws of equilibrium ; and 
this, either by inflating them into tutle 
veheles, by the attraction of the particles 
of water around them, or by breaking 
and ſeparating the little ſpherules of wa- 
ter, and fo increafing the ratio of their 
ſurface to their ſolid content. There will 


be, therefore, a conſtant flux of water, 


a 


| tain meafure will be expteſſed. 
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from the bottom to the top of the veſſel, 
and confequently a reciprocal flux from 
the top to rhe bottom; that is, the upper 
and under water will change places: and 
hence we have the reaſon of that phæ - 
nomena of the water being hot at togy 
fooner than at bottom. 

Again, an intenſe heat will diminiſh 
the — gravity of water, ſo as not 
only to make it mount in water, but alfo 
in air: whence ariſe the phænomena of 
vapour and ſmoke, though the air, incloſed 
in the interſtices of the water, muſt be 
allowed a good ſhare in this appearance; 
for that air, being dilated, and its ſpring 
ſtrengthened by the action of the fire, 
breaks its priſon, and afcends through 
the water into the air, carrying with it 
of the contiguous ſpherules of water, © 
many 25 ſhalt hang in its villi, or as can 
adhere immediately to it. 

The particles of the air, in the ſeve- 
ra! interſtices of the fluid maſs thus e- 
panded -and moving upwards, will meet 
and coaleſce in their paſſage ; by which 
means great quantities of the water. will 


| be heaved up and let down alternately, 


as the air riſes up, and again paſſes from 
the water ; for the air, after coalition, 
though it may buoy up a great heat of 
water by its elaſticity, while in the water, 
yet cannot carry it up with itſelf, into the 
atmoſphere ; ſince, when once got ſree 
from the upper ſurface of the water in 
the veſſel, it will unbend itfelf in the 
atmoſphere, and fo its ſpring and force 
become juſt equa! to that of the common 
unheated air: and hence we fee the rea- 
ſon of the principal phznomena of boil 
ing, viz. the fluctuating of the ſurface of 
the water. 1 

The ingenious Mr. Amenton has 
ſhewn, that water heated to a degree of 
boiling, will not receive my further 
heat, how much ſoever the fire be en- 
creaſed : yet this excellent diſcovery may 
receive a confiderable improvement from 
what Mr. Fahrenheit has obſerved, viz. 
that the heat of the ſame boiling water is 
always regularly greater, by how much 


the weight of the atmoſphere is greater 


which preſſes upon its ſarface : and again, 
that the ſame heat of the boiling water 
diminiſhes, as the weight of the incum- 
bent atmoſphere grows leſs. Hence, in 
marking the degree of heat in boiling 
water, it will be neceſſary to note the 
weight of the atmoſphere at the ſame 
time by the barometer ; otherwife-no cer- 
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BOLES, a genus of carths, moderately 
coherent, ponderous, ſoft, and not ſtiff and 
viſcid ; compoſed of fine particles, ſmooth 
to the touch, cafily breaking between the 
fingers, readily diffuſible in water, and 
freely and eaſily ſubſiding from it, Three 
kinds of boles are ranked among medicinal 
earths, Armenian, red, and white. That 
met with in the ſhops, under the name of 
Armenian, is not the produce of Armenia, 
or any of the oriental countries; but, like 
the others, of ditterent parts of Europe, as 
Bohemia, Sileſia, Saxony, Hungary, 
Tranſylvanis, France, Norway, &c. The 
French employ Chiefly the bole of Blois. 
We need not be ſolicitous about the parti- 
cular place where any of the boles have 

been dug, provided they are pure and of 
good quality. : 

BOLE Armenirc, is of a pale colour, bo- 
tween red and yellow, ſmooth and !lippery 
to the touch, fomewhat gloſſy, pure from 
ſand or any perceptible gritty matter. It 
readily crumbles betwixt the fingers, and 
adheres to the tongue. Softened with wa- 
ter, it forms a ſmouth paſte; diluted with 
a larger quantity of water, it remains for 
a confidezadle time ſuſpended. 

Bole armenic, like moſt of the other ca- 
Joured earths, contains a portion of ferru- 
gineous matter, to Which its color is ow- 
ing, and which may be ſeparated by the 
magnet, after the bole has been a Eur 
with oil or other inflammable matters, It 
is likewiſe impregaat-d wich vitriolic acid; 
and hence, when mixed with nitre or ſca- 
ſalt, it extricates the acids of thoit ſalts in 

the fire. 

This earth is employed medicinally as 
a ſtyptic, both internally and externally : 
a virtue which ſeems to proceed from its 
ſurrugincous impregnation : to the anti- 
peltilential and elexipharmic qualities, far 
which it has long been celebrated, it has 
no pretence ; nor have the abſorbent ones, 
which ſome aſcribe to it, any juſt founda- 
tion. It is prepared or purified by walk- 
ing it over with water; the pure bole re- 
maining ſuſpended a conſiderable time, to 
as to be poured oft with the liquor, whilſt 
the ſandy or uther groſſer matter remains 
behind: after the bole ha: ſettled ſrom 
tac water, it 15 moderately did: formed 
into rolls or cakes, and afterwards further 
ext ecated for uſe. Some have condemned 
this method, as depriving the hole of a 
certain central ſalt; but this earth con- 
taias nothing that water is capable of ex- 
tracting. Bole armenic, treated wich wa- 
rer, remained und:minithed in weight ; 


and neither the bole ar the water received 1 
any ſenſible alteration. 
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Red BOLE. The common fort of this 
earth is coarſer than the Armenian, aad 
participates more largely of iron; hence it 
is never given internally, unleſs to cattle. 

White BOLE is brought te us ready 
waſhed and formed into large rolls or cy- 
lindric globes, not of a chalky whitenets, 
but rather of an ath-colour. Formerly it 
came only from Tuſcany, or the land 
Elva: at preſent it is ſupplied chiefly, from 
Norway, the ifland Boruholm, or places 
nearer home. It differs from the two 
preceding in containing no manifeſt irony 
matter, and conſequently in wanting their 
aſtringency. It has been recommended as 
an ablorbeat ; but experiments made upon 
it with acids, ſhew that it little deſerves 
that character, any more than the other 
boles. Some have a method of recovering 
the luſtre of pearls, eſpecially the Scotch 
ones, by warming them a little over the 
fire, and rubbing them with powdered 
white bole, Newman's Chemiſtry. 

* BOLOGNA, a city ot Italy, in the 
ſtate of the church, and capital of the Bo- 
logneſe, with an archbiſhop's ſee, is one 
of the ancienteſt, largeſt, and fineſt cities 
in Italy. It is very well built, and the 
frreers from one end to the other have 
handſome piazzas, wherein paſſengers may 
walk without being incommoded by the 
fun or rain. It is about fix miles in cir- 
cumſerence, but is nat perfectly round, It 
is ſurrounded with very large and agree» 
able plains, (cxcept on the ſouth ſide) that 
produce every thing that is uſeful and ne- 
cetlary for liſe. It is ſeated at the foot of 
Mount Appenine, which is on the ſouth, 
and has twelve gates. The river Savona 
walhes its walls, and the rivulet Rheno 
runs thro' the midit of it, forming fireams 
therein, The tower, called Afinetli, 
ſtands in the middle of the city, and is 
reckoned the higheſt in Italy, it being fx 
hundred and feventy-fix feet in height. 
Near this tower is the church of St. Petro- 
nius, which is one of the largeſt and moſt 
ſtately in Italy. At a ſmall diſtance from 
this beautiful church there is a handfome 
edifice, wherein the belles lettres are 
taught, and is the moſt celebrated univer- 
fity in Italy, eſpecially tor the ſtudy of 
the civil law, The cathedral church is 
well worth the notice of foreigners, as well 
for the beauty of the ſtructure, as for the 
fine paintings and rich ſtatutes to be ſeen 
therein. The church of St. Dominic is 
one of the moſt magnificent in Bologna. 
The chapel dedicated to the honour of this 


ſaint is a finiſhed work. The monaſtery _ 


of the Duminicahs is not leſs magnificent 
than the church, where one hundred and 
twenty 
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twenty monks live in a ſplendid manner, 
The library and the cellar are worth ob- 
ſervation ; for the former is full of books, 
and the latter of exquiſite wines. There 


are no leſs than foour hundred filk mills in 


this city, befides which it carries on a 
trade in wax, hemp, flax, hams, ſauſages, 
waſh-balls, ſnuff, and perſumes. This 
city is twenty-three miles touth-wett of 
Modena, and one hundred and forty-five 
north-by-wett of Rome. Long. 11. 30. 
E. Lat. 44. 27. N. 

BOLONIAN, belonging to Bologna. 
Hence, 

BOLONIAN Stone, is a fulphureous 
kind of ſtone, about the bigneſs of a wal- 
nut, found near Bologna; which, when 
duly prepared by calcination, makes a 
a ſpecies of phoſphorus. Sce Puos r no- 


* 
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BOLSTERS, in naval affairs, a fort of 
ſmall cuſhions, ſtuſfed with tarred canvas, 
laid between the collar, or lower part of 
the main-ſtay, and the upper part of the 
ſtem, to prevent the ſtay from being fretted 
or galled by rubbing when the ſhip pitches 
at fea. 

BOLSTERS of a Saddle, thoſe parts of 
a great ſaddle which are raiſed upon the 
bows, both before and behind, to hold the 
rider's thigh, and keep them in a right 
poſture. 2 

BOLT, among builders, an iron faſten- 
ing fixed to doors and windows. They are 
generally diſtinguithed iato plate, round, 
and ſpring bolts. : 

BOLTS, in gunnery, are of ſeveral 
farts, as 1. Tranſum bolts that go between 
the cheeks of a gun-carriage, to ſtrengthen 
the tranſums. 
knobs of iron on the cheeks of a carriage, 
which keep the handſpike from ſliding, 
when it is po.zZing up the breech of a piece. 
3- Traverſe bolts, the two ſhort bolts that, 
being put one in each end of a mortar car- 
riage, ſerve to traverſe her. 4. Bracket 
bolts, the bolts that go through the cheeks 
of a mortar, and by the help of quoins 
keep her fixed at the given elevation. And, 
5. Bed bolrs, the four bolts that ſaſlen the 
brackets of a mortar to the bed. 

BOLT of Canvas, in commerce, the 
quantity of rwenty-eight ells. 

BOLT-ROPE, in naval affairs, a rope 
paſſiag round the gil, to which the edges 
of it are ſrwed to prevent the (ail from tear- 
ing: the bottom part of ii is called the ſoot- 
rope, the ſides leeches, and if the ſail be 
oblo:g or ſquare, the upper part is called 
bead- rope. 


2. Priſe bolts, the large 
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BOLTERS, or BOULTERS, a kind 
of fieves for meal, having the bottoms 
made of woollen, hair, or wire. 
BOLTING, or BOULTING, the a& 
of ſeparating the flour from the bran, by 
means of a bolter . ; 
BOLTING-MILL, a verſatile engine 
for fitting with more eaſe and expeditions 
The cloth round this is called the boulter. 
BOLUS, an extemporaneovs form of a 
medicine, ſoft, coherent, a little thicker 
than honey, the quantity of which is a lit» 
tle mortel or mouthful. | 
BOLZAS, a fort of ticking which 
comes from the Eaſt-Indies. | 
BOMB, in military affairs, a large ſhell 
of caſt iron, having a great vent to receive 
the tuſce, which is made of wood, If no 
defect is found in the globe, its cavity is 
filled with whole gun-powder; a little 
ſpace or liberty is leit, that when a fuſee 
or wooden tube, of the figure of a truncated 
cone, 13 driven thro' the aperture, and 
faliened with a cement made of quick-lime, 
aſhes, brick duſt, with ſteel filings, wor 
together in a glotinous water; or, of four 
parts of pitch, twoof colophony, one of tur- 
peniine, and one of wax; the powder may. 
not be bruiſed. This tube is filled wit 
a combuſtible matter, made of two ounces 
«@ nitre, one of ſulphur, and three of gun- 
powder-duft, well rammed. This fuſee, 
tet on fire, burns ſlowly, till it reaches the 
gunpowder, which goes off at once, burſt- 
ing the thell ro pieces with incredible vio- 
lence: whence the uſe of bombs in be- 
heging towns. Care muſt be taken, that 
the futce be ſo proportioned, that the gun- 
powder do not take fire before the ſhell ar- 
rives at the deſtined place; to prevent 
which, the fuſee is frequently wound 
round with a wet clammy thread. 
BOMB-BATTERY. Sce BATTERY. 
BOMKARDIER, one employed about 
a mortar, His buſineſs is to drive the ſu- 
ſee, fix the thell, load and fire the mor- 
tar, and to work with the fire-workers on 


| all forts of fire works. 


| 


BOMBARDING, the 28k of attack-. 
ing a city or fortr»(5,, by throwing bombs 
into it, to ruin or ſet on fire the houles, . 
magazines, &c. 

BOMBARDO, a wuſical inftrament 
much the ſame as the baſſoon, and uſed as 
a bats ro the hautboy. 

BOMBASINE, in commerce, a kind 
of filk-(fiutf manufactured at Milan, and 
thence ſent into France and other coun- 
tries. 


BOMBAST, in literary matters, à high 
ſtile, 


BOON 
fiyle made up of hard words, with little or 
no meaning. 'L | 

* KOMEAY, an ifland on the weſt 
coaſt of the peninſula on this fide the 
Gauges, in.Afa, Ir formerly belonged 
to the Fortugneſe, but was given to Eng» 
land by the marriage of the mfanta of Por- 
tupal with king Charles II. and now be- 
Jengs to the Eatt-india company. It is 
chieily remarkable for its fort or caſtle, 
its harbour, aud its convenient fituation 
for trade. It is inhabited by ſeveral nati- 
ons, but chiefly Englith,' Portugueſe, and 
Indians, to the number of about fifty thou- 
fand, The prefident of the EnglithTaQory 
at Sarat is uiually governor of this iſland, 
who lives in great ſplendor, and is very no- 
bly attended. The chief town is about a 
mile in l-vgth, wherein all religions are 
tolerated, as well as in the reft of the iſland. 
The Indians have ſmall pagods, which 
will ma bold above nine or ten people. It 
rains here in June and Joly without inter- 
miſhen for ten or fifteen days, which puts 
zn end for that time to navigation and 
travelling by land; after this they become 
gradaziiy loſs and befs till the middle of 
September, and then inrirely ceaſe till the 
return of the ſeaſon rhe next vear; and 
ye, on the enſt of the peninſula, on the 
coaſt of Coromandel, from Abri! to Sep- 
tember, the weather is fair. The trees are 
green all the year. However, theſe rains 
are very vſeſul for the production of rice: 
for, unleſs the ground is tot, and well 
foaked with water, there can be no hopes 
of a crop. There are a great many vene- 
mers creatures in this itend, among which 
the ſpiders ave very large. Bombay is one 
hundred and thirty miles ſouth of Surat. 
Long. 73. o. E. Lat. 10. o. N. 

BOMBUS, in medicine, a reſounding 
and ringing noiſe in the car, accounted by 
Hippe rates a mortal ſymptom in acute 
di ſeaſes. 

 BOMBYL17S, in natural hiſtory, the 
name of the common humble-bee, 

BOMBY LOPHAGES, in the hiſtory 
of inſects, humbl--bee-cater, the name of 
a fy of the tipula liad, which is larger 


and ſtronger than the common kinds, and 


loving honey, without knowing how to 
extra& it from the flower, it ſeizes on the 
humble-bves, anꝗ deftroys them, in order 
to get the bag of honey which they con- 
tan. It is chiefly found in mountainous 


8. 

* BONA DEA, the Good Goddeſs, in 
he>th-n m thology, one of the names of 
Ovbele. Others ſav, ſhe was a Roman 
lady, the wite of Faunus, famous for her 


| 
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chaſtity, and after her death was defiled; 
She was worſhipped at Rome, and her ſa- 
erimces were ertormed only by matrons, 
and in ſo ſecret manner, that it was no 
leſs than death for any man to be preſent 
at the afſembly. 

BON A-FIDES, or BONA FIDE, 
among lawyers, fignifies ſuch a thing was 
done really without cither fraud or deceit, 
A man is ſaid to poſſeis any thing bong 
fide, who is ignorant of that thing's being 
the property of ancther ; on the contrary, 
he is ſaid to polleſs a rhing*mala-fide, who 
is conſcious of its being the property of 
another. 

BON A-NOT ABILIA, ſuch goods as 
a perſon dying has in another dioceſe than 
that wherein he dies, amounting to the 
value of five pounds at leaft-: in which 
caſe, the will of the deceaſed muſt be 
proved, or adminiſtration granted in the 
court of the archbithop of the province, 
un'eſs by compoſition, or cuſtom, any 
dioceſes are avthoriſed ts do it, when rated 
at a greater ſum. 

BON ANA, in botany, a genus of plants 
allo called muſa. See Mus a. | 

RBONASUS, in zoology, a ſpecies of 
wild ox, very thick and bulky, and fur- 
niſhed with a mane like a' horte. It is a 
very uuwieldly animal, being larger than 
our bull; the horns are but ſhort, and fa 
turned as to be unfit for wounding: the 
noſtrils are wide, and the cars long and 
broad. The colour of the animal is a deep 
tawny; only the forehcad and the breaſt 
are white, and the mane of a darker co- 
jour than that of the reft of the body. 
When purſued, it docs nat attempt to de- 
fend itfelf with its horns, but kicks, and 
diſcharges 'its dung ro a great diſtance 
againſt the purſuers. 

BOND, a deed, by which a perſon ob- 
| liges himſelf to perform certain acts: ſuch 
as to pay a certain fur, or to anſwer for 
another, or to ſerve an apprenticefhip with 
a maſter. In England, a bond is a deed or 
obligatory infirument in writing, wherc- 
by a perſon binds himſelf to another, to 
pay a ſum of money, or to do ſome other 
act, as to ſtand to an award, perform a 
will, Kc. It contains an obligation, 
with a penalty annexed, and a condition 
which expreſsly mentions what money is 
to be paid, or what other things are to be 
performed, and- the limited time for rhe 
performance thereof, for which the obli- 
gation is peremptorily binding. 

BONE, in anatomy, a hard, britt'e, 


— 


and ſupport to the whole machine. 
88 Eminences 


inſenſible part of the body, affordivg form . 
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by theſe all forty of rihags, prolongations 
er productions obſcrvable on its turface, 
Theſe are of two kinds; in the firſt, the 
rifings are continuous. with the reſt of the 
bone, and make one piece with it; in the 
other, they are as it were contiguous only, 
appearing to be parts added to, ox united 
with, the body of the bone. 

The rifings of the firſt kind are termed 
apophyſes, from a Greek word, ſignifying 
an excreicence;. becauſe they grow or 
Jhoot out immediately from the bone itfelf; 
ſuch are the tharp eminences of the lower 
jaw, &c. 

Ihe others are named epiphyſes, or ap- | 
pendices, becauſe they appear to be parts 
added to the reſt of the bone, and ſtill 
diltingnithed from it by the intervention of 
another ſoſter ſubſtance called a cartilage. 
. External Cavities, of a BONE.—De- 
preſſions perceivable in the outſides of 
bones. FPheſe are in great numbers; 
very different from one another, and they 
are called by ditferedt names. 

They may however be diſtinguiſhed 
into two general kinds ; thoſe which re- 
ceive ſoft pat, as the cavities which 
contain the brain, the eyes, the marrow, 
&c. an} thoſe which receive hard parts; 
that is, where the cavity of one bone 
contains the,eminence of another. 

Subſtance of BONES. The ſubſtance 
of bones is fund on examination to be 
a texture of ſold fibres differently dif- 
poſed, according to the particular con- 
formation ef each bone. Theſe bony 
fibres ate eaſily diſtinguiſhed on the ſur- 
face of the ribs, , where» they may be ſe- 
pacated much after the ſame manner as 
we do thoſe of whale-bone or hora. We 
may likewiſe diſcover them by the fiflures 
zn bones, Which have been long expoſed 
to the ſun or ah, or any otherwiſe dried. 

The ſubſtance of bones is partly com- 
pact or ſolid, partly cellulous ot ſpongy, 
and partly reticular 

The 22 part lies chiefly towards the 
outſide of bones, the cellulous part toward 
the inſide. The firſt is moit conſiderable 
in the large hollow bones, the other in 
thoſe which have no remarkable cavities. 

The folid part is formed by laminæ, 
diſpoſed in different; ſtrata. The ſpougy 
part conſiſts chiefly of the plates and fi- 
laments variouſly; interwoven: the fla» 
ments alone form the reticular texture 
principally obſervable in the long hollow 
bent. 5 

Incernal Cawities of BONES. Beſides 
che cavities Which appear in examining 
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cha external conformation of bones, there 
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Emintnces of a BONE. We underſtand are others obſervable in examiging their 


internal ftrufure ; which may all be cę- 
duced to three Kinds, very dittereat from 
one another. e 4 

The firſt kind compreheads the latge 
internal cavities, found chi-fly in the 
middle of the long bones, which ate nearly 
of a cylindrical figure, ſuch as the os. 
humeri, ulna, radius, os femortis,..tbia, 
fibula, the bones of the metacarpus, me- 
tutarſus, fingers and, tocs. In cheſe the 


| cavities are proporyonable to the length 


and thickneſs of the bones, | 
The ſecond. kind of internal cavities 

confiits of the cells and intervals in the 

cellulous portion of bones. 1 
Of theſe ſome are large, ſmall, ſingle, 


double, or more compounded, and of thefe 


laſt ſome contain ſcveral ſmall ones with- 
in them. Others are round, ilat, oblong, 
tubular, oval, augular, ſquare, irregular, 
&c. and of theſe the oblong and tubular 
lie in directions nratly parallel to the 
length of the bone. Almoſt all theſe 
cells communicate. with one anuther in 
ditierent manners. 
The third fort of internal cavities come 
prehends the ducts and , pores found in the 
ſubſt ance of bones. Winſlow's Aratumy. 
BONIS NON, AMOVENDIS, ia law, 
a writ directed to the ſheriffs of Loud 
&c, charging them, that a perſon againſt 
whom judgment is abtained, and proſe- 
cuting a writ of error, be not ſuſfered to 
remove his goods until the error is de- 
termined. | MEE 
BONITO, . a.. beautiful fiſh, of the 
tunny kind, and called by fome curvata 
pinima. It is a large ſea fiſh, with a 
long, broad, and thick body: its eyes. 
are large, as alſo its gills; and the 
greater fart of its body 1s tree from ſcales. 
* RONNER (EDMUND) biſhop of 
London, was born at Henley, in Wor- 
ceſter{hire, and was, the fon ot a poor man 
of that place. He was - educated at the 
univerſity of Oxford, where he ſtudied ci- 
vil and canon law; but was Iefs diſtin- 
gu iſhed by his learning than by his dexte- 
rity and {kill in the management of affairs, 
aud for this he was taken notice of by car- 
dinal Wolſey, who made him his commiſ- 
fary for the faculties. After the cardinal 
death, he inſinuated himſelf into the goo 
graces of king Henry VIII. and becam 
one of his chaplains,, a favourer of the 
Luthesans, a promoter of that king's dis 
vorce from queen Catharine of Spain, and 


of all his proceedings in abragating the. 


pope's ſupremacy. . He inſinuated himfelf 
into the favour of Thomas Cromwell, fe- 
cretary of ſtate, by whoſe-recommendation 

he 
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he was employed as ambafſador at ſeveral 


courts, and particularly in 1533, was ſent 
to pope Clement VII. then at Marſeilles, 
upon the excommunication decreed at 
Rome againſt king Henry VIII. on ac- 
count of his divorce; and to deliver that 
King's appcal to the next general council 
lawfully called. He was alſo employed in 
Embaſſies to the emperor and the kings of 
Denmark and France; and in 1538, while 
he was embaſſador in the laſt mentioned 
Kingdom, was nomin:v:ed to the biſhopric 
of Hereford ; but befure his conſecration 
was tranſlated to the ſee of London, in 
1539. During that reign he appeared 
zealous in promoting the Reformation in 
this kingdom, though there is great rea- 
ſon to ſuſpe& that he acted all this while 
againſt his conſcience, and was a thorough 
Papiſt in his heart; for ſoon after the ac- 
ceſſion of Edward VI. he ſerupled to re- 
nounce the authority of the biſhop of 
Rome, for which he was committed pri- 
ſoner to the Fleet; bu: was ſoon after re- 
leaſed on his recanting his proteſtation. 
He now outwardly complied with the me- 
thods taken to advance the Reformation ; 
though he privately uſed all poſſible means 
to obſtruct it. However, being afterwards 
charged with neglecting the obſervance of 
the King's injunctions, he was committed 
to the Marſhalſea, and deprived of his bi- 
ſhopric ; but he ſoon moſt ſeverely revenged 
himſelf on his enemies; for after the ac- 
cefſion of queen Mary he was reſtored to 
his biſhopric, and made vicegerent and 
prelident of the convocation ; he then vi- 
fited his dioceſe in order to root up all the 
ſeeds of the Reformation, and ſer up the 
mass again at St. Paul's before the act for 
reſtoring it was paſſed, He was in the 
_ Eommitſion for turning out ſome of the re- 
formed biſhops, and being known to be of 
| a fierce and crucl difpofition, biſhop Gar- 
diner, in 1555, left wholly to him the 
condemning and burning of herctics, 
when, during that and the three following 
years, he moiſt inhumanly committed to 
the flames, and otherwiſe deſtroyed, hun- 
dreds of innocent perſons, for reſefing to 
embrace the groſs errors of popery. How- 
ever, at queen Elizabeth's acceſhon to the 
throne, he had the confidence to go and 
meet her at Highgate, with the reſt of the 
biſhops ; but the looked on him as fo much 
defiled with blood, that the cou ld not thew 
him any mark of her favour ; however, he 
remained for ſome months unmoleſted; 
but being called before the privy-council, 
on the zoth of May 1559, and refuſing to 
take the oath of allegiance and ſupremacy, 
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he was 4 ſecond time deprived of his bi- 
ſhoprie, and ſent to the Marſhalſta, where 
he Rved ſeveral years, and died there on 
the 5th of September, 1509. 

BUNNET, in naval affairs,” an addi- 
tional part to be laced to the bottom of a 
fail in light winds, and taken off again 
in ſtormy weather. They are uſed only 
in ſmall veſſels; 

BONNET, in fortification, a ſmall 
work, confilting of two faces, having 
only a parapet with two rows of paliſa- 
does, of about ten or twelve feet diſtance ; 
it is generally raifed before the ſaliant 
angle of the counterſicarp, and has a com- 
munication with the covered-way, by a 
trench cut through the glacis, and pali- 
ſadoes on each fide, 

BONNET A'PRETRE, or Prief's 
BONNET, in fortification, an out-work, 
having at the head three ſaliant angles, 
and two inwards. It differs from the 
double tenaille only in this, that the fides, 
inſtead of being parallel are like the 
queue d'aronde, or fwallow's tail; that 
is narrowing or drawing "cloſe at the 
gorge, and opening at the head. 

BONNY, in mineralogy, a name given 
by our miners to a bed of ore found in 
many places in hills, of five or fix fa- 
thom deep, and two or ſomewhat leſs 
than that, in thickneſs, in the largeſt 
fort 3 but there are- ſma!ler, to thoſe of 
a foot long. They differ from the ſquats 
only in being round beds of ore, whereas 
the ſquats are flat, See Squat. 

* BONUS EVENTUS, in heathen 
mythology, one of the Dii Conſentes, 
whoſe ſtatue had a patera in his right hand, 
and in his left an ear of corn. This was 
one of the emblematical deities to whom 
the Romans addreſſed their petitions for 
ſucceſs in their undertakings. His ſtatue 
was placed in the capitol, together with 
his wife or ſiſter Bona Fortuna or Good 
Fortune, 

BONZES, Indian prieſts, who, to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves from the laity, 
wear a Chaplet round their necks, conſiſl- 
ing of an hundred beads, and carry a ſtaff, 
at the end of which is a wooden bird; 
they live upon the alms of the people, and 
yet are very charitably diſpoſed, main- 
taining ſeveral orphans and widows out of 
their own collections. The Tonquineſe 
have a pagod, or, temple, in each town, 
and every pagod has at leaſt two bonzes be- 
longing to it; ſome have thirty or forty. 
The bonzes of China are the prieſts. of the 
Fohifts, or ſe& of Fohi; and it is one of 
their eſtablithed tenets, that there are — 
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wards allotted for the righteous, and pu- 


niſhments for the wicked, in the other 


world; and that there are various man- 
fions, in which the ſouls of men will re- 
fide, according to their diflerent degrees of 
merit. . of 

- BOOBY, a bird of prey, nearly allied 
to the gooſe-kind, common about Jamaica. 
© BOOK, Liber, the compoſition of a man 
of wit or learn'ng, to communicate ſome- 
what he has invented, experienced, or col- 
lected, to the public, and thence to poſte- 
rity ; being alſo of a competent length to 
make a volume. In this ſenſe; a book is 
diſtinguiſhed from a pamphlet, by its 
pom length; and from a tome, or vo- 


ume, by its containing the whole writ- 


ing. According to the ancients, a book 
ditfered from an epiſtle, not only in bulk, 
but in that the latter was folded, and the 
former rolled up; not but that there are 
divers ancient books now extant, underthe 
names of cpiſt les. i 
Origin of BOOKS, We have nothing 
that is clear on that ſubject. The books 
of Moſes 'are doubtleſs the oldeſt books 
now extant; but there were books before 
thoſe of Moſes, fince he cires ſeveral. Of 
profane books, the oldeſt extant are Ho- 
mer's poems, which were ſo even in the 
time of Sixtus Empiricus ; theugh we find 
mention in Greek writers of ſeveral others 
prior to Homer, as Hermes, Orpheus, 
Daphne, Horus, Linus, Muſteus, Pala- 
medes, Zoroaſter, &c. but of the greater 
part of cheſe there is not the leaſt fragment 
remaining; and the remaining pieces, 
which go under their names, are generally 
held, by the learned, to be ſuppoſititious. 
Among the Greeks, it is to be obſerved, 
the oldeſl books were in verſe, which was 
prior to proſe. Herodotus's hiſtory is the 
oldeſt extant of the proſaic kind. 
Materials of BOOKS. Books were firſt 
writren on ftones, witneſs the Decalogue 
given to Moſes: then on the parts of 
plants, às leaves, chiefly of the palm-tree 
the rind and barks; eſpecially of the killa, 
or phillyrea, and the Egyptian papyrus. 
By degrees wax, then Jeather, were intro- 
duced, eſpecially the ſkins of goats and 
ſheep, of which at length parchment was 
prepared: then lead came into uſe; alfo 
linen, ſilk, horn, and laſtly, paper itſelf. 
Form of BOOKS. The firſt books 
were in the form of blocks and tables: but 
as flexible matter came to be wrote on, 
r found it more convenient to make 
their books in the form of rolls: they 
were compoſed of ſeveral ſheers, faſtened 
w each other, and rolled vpon a flick, or 
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umbilicus; the whole making a kind of 
column, or cylinder, which was to be 
managed by the umb:licus as a handle, it 
being reputed a crime to take hold of the 
rol! :tfelf : the outſide of the volume was 
called froms; the ends of the umbilicus, 
cornua, horns, which ve-e utualty carved, 
and adorned with filver, ivory, or even 
| =p and precious ſtones : the title, fyllas 

„ was ſtruck on the outhde ; the whole 
volume, when extended, might make 2 
yard and a half wide, and fifty long. The 
ſorm which | obtains among us is the 
ſquare, compoſed of ſeparate leaves j which 
was alſo known, though little uſed, by 
the ancieuts. To the form of books be- 
longs alſo the internal economy, as the 
order and arrangement of points and let- 
ters into lines and pages, with margins 
and other appurtenants. This has vnders 
gone many varieties; at firſt the letters 
were only divided ints lines, then into fe> 
parate words, Which, by degrees, were 
noted with ' accents, and difiributed, by 
points and ſtops, into periods, paragraphs, 
chapters, and other divifions.. In forme 
countries, as among the Orientals, the 
lines began from the right, and ran to- 
wards the left; in others, as the northern 
and weftern nations, from left to right; 
others, as the Greeks, followed both di- 
reions, alternately going in the one, and 
returning in the other, called box 
den : in moſt countries the lines run 
one ſide to the other: in ſome; particu- 
larly the Chineſe, from top to bottom. 
Again, in ſome the page is entire and 
uniform; in others, divided into'colvtans ; 
in others, diſtinguiſhed into text and 
notes, either marginal, or at the bottom $ 
uſually. it is "furniſhed with ſignatures, 
and catch-words; ſometimes alſo with a 
regiſter, to diſcover whether the boak it 
complete. To theſe ate added the appa- 
ratus of ſummaries, or ſide- notes, the em- 
belliſhments of red, gold, or initial letters, 
head-pieces, rail-piece*, emgies, ſchomee, 
maps, and the like. The end of the book, 
now denored by Frets, - was . anciently 
marked with this. character , called 


BOOK -BINDING, the art of gather- 
ing and faſtening her the ſheets of a 
book, and covering it with a back. The 


ancient art of binding books, was not at- 


rended with great difficulties; for the 


| leaves were only glued together, and rolled 


on round pieces or cylnders of wood, 
which manner of book-hinding, whoſe in- 
vention 15 attribured ro the Egyptians, was 
till Jong after the age of 'Auguſ- 
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tus, and is ſtill retained by the — 
ſynagugues, where they continue to write 
the bouks of the law on vellums ſewed to- 
ether, making, as it were, only one 
= page, with two rollers, having claſps 
of gold or ſilver at their extremities, the 
whole book being wrapped up in a piece of 
filk, which ſerves as a cover to it. But, 
as this manner of binding books is at- 
teuded with many inconveniencies, one 
of the Attali, kings of Pergamus, invented 
the form now in uſe, of ſquare binding, 
or of ſewing ſeveral quires, one over ano- 
ther, as more commodious to the reader, 
who can open and ſhut his book in an in- 
Kant, without the leaſt difficulty, and 
without the leaves being eapoied to wear | 
But ſo ſoon as when rolled up, eſpecially 
of books written or printed on paper. 
The leaves are firſt folded with a thin 
piece of ivory called a folding-#ick, and 
laid over cach other in the order of the 
lignatures z then beaten on a ſtone with 
a hammer to make them f.nooth and 
vpen well, and afterwards preſſed. They | 
are then ſewrd upon bands, Which are 
pieces of cord or packthread, fix bands 
to a folio bazk, five to a quarto, &c. which 
1%, done by drawing a thread through the 
middle ot each theet, and giving it a turn 
round each band, beginning with the firit, 
and proceeding to the laſt, After this the 
books are glued, and the bands opened and 
ſcraped for the better fixing the paſte- 
boards; the back is turned with a ham» 
mer, and the beok fixed in a preſs between 
two boards, called backing boards, in or- 
© ger to make à groove for fixing the paſte- ö 
boards; which being applied, holes are 
de for fixing them to the book, which 
is prelied a third time: then the book is | 
at latt to the cutting-preſs, betwixt 4 
two boards, the one lying even with the 
preſs, for the Knife to run upon ; the other | 
above it, for the knife to cut againſt; af- 
ter which the paſte-boards are ſquared wich 
a pair of thears. The next operation is 
tprinkling the leaves of the book, which 
is done by dipping a bruſh made of hogs 
briſtles into vermillion and ſap-green, 
holding the bruſh in one hand, and ſpread- 
ing the hair with the other; by which | 
mot ion the edges of the leaves are ſprinkled 
in à regular manner, without any fpgts | 
deing bigger than the others, at leaſt ſo 
far as to be diſagreeakle to the eye. 

Then remain the covers, which are ge- 
nerally either of cal{-ſkin, or ſheep- Kin. 
The beſt binding at preſent is in calf. 
The calf or ſheep- ſcin being moiſtened in 
water, is cut out to the ſize of the book 
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paſte, and aſterwards ſtretched over the 
palle-board on the outhde, and doubled 
over the edges within- ide, after having 
firſt taken off the four angles, aud ins 
dented and plated it at the head band; 
which done, the book is corded or bound 
firmly between two bands, with a kind of 
Whip-cord, to make the cover ſtick the 
fixongas to the paſte-board aud the back, 
as allo to form the bands or nerves more 
accurately; then ſet to dry, and, when 
dry, uncorded, and the leaves at each end 
opened. Afterwards, the book is waſhed 
over with a little paſte and water, and 


| then ſprinkled fine with a bruſh, by ſtrik- 


ing it either againſt che hand, or a ſlick, 
unleis it hoold be marbled ; for then the 
ſpots are to be made larger, by mixing the 
ink with vitriol. Then the cover is glazed 
twice, with the white of an egg beaten, 
as painters do their pictures, when they 
are finiſhed, and at laſt poliſhed with a po- 
liſhing iron paſſed hor over the glazed co- 
ver. Thus the binding of a book, pro- 
perly ſo called, is finiſhed, unleſs it ſhould 
be lettered ; * then a piece of red Mo- 
rocco is paſted on the back, between the 
firſt and ſecond bands, to receive the tu le 
in gold letters, and ſometimes a ſecond 
betwaxt the next bands underneath, to re- 
ceive the number of the volume. In France, 
oy rope bind any book without both, 
if the work conſiſts of ſeveral volumes. 
RBOOK-KEEFING, commonly called 
merchants accounts, the method of record- 
ing the dealings and tranſactions of buſi- 
nels in ſuch. an exact and accurate man- 
ner, that the books of a merchant, ſac- 
tor, agent, &c, may at all times ſhew the 
juſt and true ſtate of all and e diſtinct 
part of his trading concerns. In keepin 
mercantile accounts by the method — 
double entry, three principal baoks are ab- 
ſolutely neceſlary; the Waſte-book, the 
Journal, and the Ledger. Befides theſe, 


uſed in the counting-houte ; but theſe are 
more or leſs in number, according to the 
nature of the trade, and he is always rec+ 
koned the beſt accountant who makes uſe 
of the feweſt ſubfidiary books. 

The Waſte-book is a complete memo- 
rial of all the tranſactions of byfineſ;, re- 
corded promiſcuoully in the regular order 
of time as they happened, and according 
to their proper debtors and creditors. This, 


caunot- be kept with too much accuracy 


garded as the principal voucher in all diſ- 
putes relatug to trades | 


with a knife, then ſmeared over with 


This 


leveral other auxiliary books are generally | 


being the firſt aud moſt eiſcntial book, 


and regularity, becauſe it is always re» . 
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This book opens with an inventory of 


a merchant's ready money and effects, the 
debts due to him, and what he owes to 
others; then follows a minute and accu- 
rate record of every tranſaction of | his 
commerce, with all the necellary eireum- 
ances of date, ſums, conditions, quan- 
tity, quality, price, and every other par- 
ticular that may help to render the entries 
fatisfactory and intelligible both to the 
preſent and all ſucceeding book-keepers. 
The Waſte-book, commonly given in 
books of merchants accunnts, is very dif- 
ferent from the form of that book in real 
bulincſs, being only a plain narrative of 


the tranſactions of each 1 day by þ 
r 


way of memorandum, from whence the 
| learaer is to make out the Jouraal and 

Ledger entries. 

The Journal, by way of preparatory to 
the Ledger, contains an abbreviation of 
the Watte-book entries, in the ſame form 
and order of time, with only this differ - 
ence, that the groſs, rare, and nett, of 
each particular caſk, bag, box, or other 

ackage, are expreſſed in full in the 

aſte-book; whereas the nett, weight, 
and price, are ſufficient to be mentioned in 

2 Journal poſt. 

The Ledger is the principal book of ac- 
counts, wherein the ſeveral articles be- 
longing to the ſame ſubject, are collected 
together, and ranged in their natural or- 
der of Dr. and Cr. on the oppofite fides of 
their reſpective accounts. When this 
book is duly poſted, the various tranſac- 
tions and dealings of a merchant, with re- 
ſpe&t to men, money, and merchandiſe, 
ate ſo regulated and diſpoſed under their 
poo heads, that they afford a compre- 

enſive view of all his negotiations; from 

which a complete balance of his traffic be- 
ing made, he may at any time ſee the 
true ſtate of each branch of his buſineſs, 
and know the amount of his preſent ſtock, 
or what he is worth at that rime. 
The vſe of the three principal books 
being deſcribed, we ſhall next proceed to 
the examination and uie of the terms Debtor 
and Creditor. 

As all tranſattions in trade are mutual 
between perſon aud perſon, the rocords 
commerce muſt conſiſt of two oppoſite parts, 
in order to be duly charged or debited on 
one ſide, and diſcharged or credired on the 
other, as the nature and reaſon of the events 
may require. And as in all our dealings 
one man becomes indebted, or Dr. to ano- 
ther, for the value owing, and the other 


7 him credit, or is his Cr. for the ſame 
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money, merchandiſe, and deſigne, be look» 
ed upon as accountable for their reſpective 
values, they muſt alſo be charged as in- 
dehted, or Drs. for the ſeveral furns (1 
pended upon them, and be diſcharged or 
credited for whatever they repay or. ꝓroduce 
in return by ſale, &c. 

Whence it is evident, as all accounts 
confitt of two oppoſite parts, the Dr. fide 
on the left hand page of the Ledger, and 
Cr, on the right, the term: Pr. and Cr, al- 
ways expreſs the relation between the two 
p*Tts of each tranſaction, and ſlew to wick 
nde of their reſpective accounts in the 
__ they are to be carried. 

The nature and uſe of the terms Dr. 
and Cr. being premiſed, it naturally ſol- 
lows to point out what is contained on the 
Dr. and Cr. fides of each account. g 

All the tranſactions of trade may be ro- 
duced to theſe three branches. Firit, Pro- 
per Trade, as it is carried on by the Mer- 
chant himſelf at home, with the aſſiſiſtance 

of his factors abroad. Secondly, Factorage, 
or the bufineſs he manages for another 
on commiſſion. Thirdyl, Partnerſhip, or 
Company Accounts, which are carried 
on either by one of the partners, or an in- 
different perſon, as agent or truftee, n 
the name and-for the joint account of a 
the partners concerned. 

Let the bufineſs of a merchant be ever 
fo extentive, all the diftin& ſpecies of gc- 
counts that can poſhbly happen, are reav- 
cible to theſe four: Caſh, Merchandiſe, 
perſonal Accounts, and Defigns. 4 

The Cath account contains, on the 
Dr. fide, the ready money which the mer - 
Chant had in hand when the account was 
opened, and all he has received fince. 
The Cr. ſhews what has been given out in 
payments. And the difference between 
the fides always falls on the Dr. fide, a- 
greeable to the account of caſh in hand; 
the Cr. fide never can be the heavieſt, be- 
cauſe no one can pay away more than he 
had. ; 

The account of goods, comaining the 
prime coft and charges, make the Dr. fide: 
the quantity and value fold or diſpoſed of, 
go to the Cr. fide : the difference between 
the ſides ſhews the ＋ goods on 
hand, and the gain or loſs by what was 
delivered out. 

In ſelling goods on commiſſion for ano- 
ther, the Cr. fide of the account of ſales is 
the fame with other accounts of yore 
own goods; but the Dr. fide contains only 
the freight, commiſſion, and other char- 

ges, without any mention of prime cot 


m dus: ſo in trade, if all accounts of E ralue; becauſe they are rot your own 
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property ;_ and the diflcrence between the 
Cr. fiir, or grols ſales, and the charges 
and commiſſion on the ſales, is the nett 
proceeds of the ſales, and ſhews what is 
due from you to your employer, when 
You have received all the value ariſing 
rom the ſale gf his goods. 

In all acunts of merchandiſe, the dif- 
ferent Kinds, quantities, and prices, ſhould 
always; be diſtinguiſhed by inner columns 
in the Ledger, from which a merchant 
may at any tune fee the quantity, weight, 
&c., of what goods he has on hand, and 
Know the ſtrength of his warchouſe, with- 
out the trouble of examining the contents. 
The prime caſt or valuation, with all 
incidental charges of repairs, inſurance, 


or other expences laid out upon them, go 


to the Dr, fide; of the accounts of ſhips, 


- | houſes, and other poſſeſſous; the Cr, 


lid contains the freight, rent, or other 
profits ariſing from them, while in poſ- 
ſeſnon, and the amount of ſales when they 
are diſpoſed of; from which the true ſtate 
of all ſuch accounts may be caſily known, 
in accounts of goods. | 

The Perſonal Accounts contain on the 


Dr. fide the debts due to you from the per- 


ſon whoſe name ſtands in the title of the 


account, whether ſor goods ſold, cath lent, 


or received on your account, and the pay- 
ments of our debts to him: the Cr. ſide 
is filled up with the debts you owe him, 
the payments of his debts to you, and the 
remittances he has made to you: when 
the difcrem e falls on the Dr. fade, it ſhews 
what is due by. you to him; and when 
the Dr. fide is heavieſt, the debt is due 


from him, or your money remaining in 


his hands, 

Under this head are included all ac- 
counts current, and accounts of bills: 
and as theſe accounts are diſtinguiſhable 
only by ſome ſmall aheration in the words 
of their titles, it may not be improp er 
to explain the difference between them. 

Bills Receivable, are thoſ.: drafts which 
come into the hands of a merchant in the 
courſe 'of trade, and which he may either 
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other way ſatisfied the preſent poſſeſſur: 
the bills drawn upon you are to be placed 
to the Cr ſide of this acccuat, and the 
Dr. fide ſhews how many you have dil- 
charged. 

When you tranſact buſineſs for any one 
of your correſpondents, the particulars re- 
lating to ſuch accounts art to be entered 
in your Ledger, under the title of A. E. 
Hs Account Current : the fame account 
in your correſpondent's Ledger is utl-d 
C. D. my account current, and in the 
foregoing caſe C. D. his account eurrent. 

In all your dealings with foreign cor- 
reſpondents, it is abſolutely necefiary, that 
you keep the accounts in the money of 
both countries, the foreign money in the 
inner columns of the Ledger againſt its 
ſterling value in the money columns at 
the courſe of exchange then going. By 
this method you may always know the 
ſtate of your accounts with your foreign 
correſpondents, in the coin of both coun- 


tries. When the foreign money is equal, 


the difference between the ſterling columns 
is your gain or Joſs, by the exchange; 
if the fierling moucy be equal, the dif- 
ference between the inner columns is due 
to br from you, at the current rate of 
exchange : for as 3 correſpond: at 
pays and receives only the ſpecies of his 
own country, when the account balances 
with him, you are not to expect any ſur- 
ther remittance, 

Deſigus, or fictitious accounts, com- 
prehend all voyages and adventures, which 
contain on their Dr. fide the prime coſt, 
charges, inſurance, &c. of cargo ſhipped. 
The Cr. fide is filled wish the diſpoſal of 
the goods, returns, received from the fac- 
tor, the ſum received or due from the in- 
ſarers for a total loſs, or in caſe of a par- 
tial loſs, with the value to be made good 
by the inſurers, and the value ſaved; 
the difference between the ſides is the gain 
or leſs made by the voyage or adventure, 
&C. 

All intermediate accounts of pure diſ- 
burſements for which n«th'ng comes in, 


or nett incomes for which no value goes 
out, fuch as charges of merchandiſe, 
houſe expences, intereſt and ciſcount, in 
ſurance, gratuities, commiſſion, or any 
other accounts of gain or loſs, contain on 


. paſs oif in making his payments, or keep 
them in his hand till they become due, 
and then receive the value from che perſin 
upon whom hy were dawn: the Dr. 


and the Cr. how you have diſpoſed of 
them: the difference is the value till in 
hand. 

Hills Payable, are thoſe diafis which are 
drawn upon a merchant, and never come 
into his hands, but for acceptance, or af- 


| nde  thews what bills you. have received, 


ter uc has paid the value in caſb, or ſomo 


the Dr. fide the reſpective lolles, aud on 
the Cr. fide the particulars gained, 

To epen the BOOKS.—The W atle-Book 
and Journal are both ruled alike, with 
three columns for pounds, ſhillings, and 
pence, on the right. hand fide of the pages 
on the left is a margin for 3 

a the 
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the folios of the Ledger, where the par- 
ticular accounts then mentioned are to be 
found. - | 
The Ledger is ruled on the left hand 
fide of every page with a margin for the 
month, one column for the day, and ano- 
ther for the Journal page; and 
right, beſides the reference column to the 
Ledger folios and money columns, there 
muſt be infide columns for the quantity 
aud weight of goods, foreign money, &c. 
as the nature of the account requires. 
Though the dates of the Walte-Book | 
and ſouraal entries might ſerve for re- 
ferences to each other; yet as the bufi- | 
neſs of one day may ſometimes fill 
ſeveral pages in both, a reference in 
the Walte-Book” to the identical page of 
the Journal poft, and from thence to the 
Ledger, will oftca. ſave much tine in ex- 
amining the zccounts : and for the more 
readily turning to any account in the 
Ledger, which you have occafion to 
contule, the titles of every account, with 
the number of the Flo where they are 
ſtated, mult be fer down in an alphabet 
under the reſpective initial lefters ; ob- 
ſerving to put the names of meu under 
the letters of their ſurname, and adding 
their other names and place of abode tor 
more particular diftinftion : becauſe you 
may, perhaps, have dealings with fevera! 


of the ſame name, though not of the 
ſame place. 

When the books are thus prepared, the 
firſt thing to be done, before you enter 
into trade, is to write an inventory, either 
in the firlt page of the Wafte-Book, or, 
as is more common with merchants, on a 
looſe ſheet of paper, of all. the ready 
money and merchandiſe by you, debts 
owing to you, voyages, adventures, ſhips, | 
houſes, and ail ether effects belonging to 
you i enter theſe ſeveral perfons and par- 
_ cels, Drs. to your ſtock or general capi- | 
tal, which is uſed inſtead of your own 
name : and for the debts owing by you, 
- write ſtock Dr. to thoſe ſeveral pertons to 
whom you are indebted. 

Then turning to the Journal, make 
the ſeveral articles which were particularly 
expreſſed in the Wafle-Book, Drs. to 
lock, in one line, writing thus: 


Sundry Accounts to Stock - ., Drs. | 


For the amount of money and eflects 
per Waſte-bouk. = - - — - 


- 
* 


Steck ta ſundry Accounts Dr. 
For which I am indrbred to ſendry per- 


15S, a o- - - - - - - 


agreed uon. 
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And having placed the ſame folio fi-: 
gutes on each oppotite page of the Ledger; 
becauſe each account confiſts of two op- 
poſite parts; write on the top of the letr- 
hand page, in a good round text hand, 
Stock——Dr ; and below, placing the 
month in the margin, the day in the next 
columa, and the Journal folio in the other, 
write either To 7 Accounts, expre ſfing 


the whole valde in one ſum, or 7 the 


ſeveral Particulars, as in the Watte-Book; 


putting the Ledger folios where thoſe Ac- 
-oufits are opened, and the reſpective 
ſums arainſt each; 

On the right-hand page, write Con- 
Tra-—---Cr. and in the line below, 
ſurdry Accounts, tor the whole value, of 
By each Particular, with its fom ; ob- 
ſcrving the date and folios as on the Dr. 
ſido. | 

Then beginning with cath, enter into 
the title Caſh-----Dr,---—--Contra.-—-Cr. 
as you did for ftock ; and beneath in ſmall 
hand, on the Dr. tide, aſter the date and 
Journal folio, write, To Stock for ſo mach 


ready Mary, expreſing the ſam and Led- 


ger folio, where the account of flock is 
opened. 

W hen all the accounts in the inventory 
are erefted, and charged according to 
their reſpective debts or credits, the bodks 
are then ſaid to be opened, and the mer- 
chant mav proceed to record the part. cu- 
lar tranſactions of real butinet 

In potting from the Watte-Rook to 
the Journa!, and from that to the Ledger, 
it is common to make a daſh, or fome 
other mark at the pleafure of ther books 


| keeper, in the margin againt the ac- 


counts, to ſhew that they are entered into 
the other books. This us called Prict- 
ing of the Accouts. , 

1% poſt er make Entries.---Exery entry 
which is made in che Waſte- Book, ought 
to confiit of all, or as many of the fol- 
lowing parts as the circumſtances of the 
tranſaction will admit. 

1. The dare in the middle of the page, 
w.th lincs drawn each way to the co» 
lumus. f 

2. The debtor or account to be charged, 
and creditor or account which is dif- 
charged, written in a large hand, with 
Dr. at the end of the ſame line. 

3. The rraſon why ſuch 2 perſon, ac- 
count or detign, is made Dr. with the par- 
ticular conditious of the negotiation, 

4. The mark, weight, meaſure, &c. 
of each particular parce! or package, which 
is rece:ved in or delivertd out at the price 


5. The 


—— 
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S. The total ſum in the co- 
8 money | 


Ina other entries where there are ſundry 
debtors to one creditor, or ſeveral credi- 
tors and only one debtor, the ſeveral 
debtors or creditors are entered in the firſt 
line after the date, under the title of Sun- 
dries, or Sund Accounts, and each par- 
ticular Dr. or Cr. afterwards expreſſed be- 
4 with their reſpective ſums ſhort car- 


| To 28 expert book-keeper, a Waſte- 

ithout a; Journal, or a Journal 
without a Waſte-Book, would be ſufh- 
czent ; but a5 he may not always be in 
the way, or ſometimes in the hurry of 
bußuel de obliged, to, make entrics in 


> *haſiſe; this makes it neceſſary to keep a 


Waſle-Book, from which at leiſure hours 
the entries may be more correctly and 
:rly_ journslized by one hand: for the 
nal ſhould be written by one perſon, 
and we will recommend it to all book-kerp- 
cs. to keep the Journal and Ledger al- 
ways cloſe poſicd up with the Waſte- 


The Journal entries are no more than 

a fair copy of the Drs. and Crs. in the 
Wafie-Book, exactly in the ſame form 
and words. But the conditions, nett 
weight, total amount, &c. are expreſſed 
below in more conciſe and general terms. 
As ihe Wafte-Book entries are trans- 
ferred into the Journal, ſo are theſe in 
the Journal potied into the Ledger, under 
the reſpectlixe heads; but as all the titles 
of accounts in the Ledger confiſts of a 
Dr. part on the left-hand page, and its 
counter-part Cr. on the oppoſite page ; fo 
' gvrry entry into this book muſt be placed 
under tuo or more different heads, ac- 
eording to the ircumſtance of each tranſ- 
action. 
Fear your government in making Waſte- 
Bosk and Journal entries, and poſting 
them into the Ledger, remember the fol- 
forming precept:. 

I, Ia eyery account there muſt be a 
debit and, a credit part; fo that when- 
ever yon make an entry on the Dr. fide 
of any account in the Ledger, you muſt 
alſo have an equivalent credit of the ſame 

ate under fore other title. And in thoſe 

ournal entries, where ſundry accounts 
are charged Drs. or Crs. the foveral debt- 
ors and one creditor, or the fingle debit 
and ſeyeral credits, muſt always be equal; 
or Whatexver value you place to the debit 
of one or ſeveral accounts, juſt ſo much 
mutt be entered on the Cr. fide of ſome 
other account or accounts, before your 


entry be duly poſted into the Ledger, 
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2. The receiver is debtor ; the deli- 
verer is the creditor. But as the merchant 
is never to be made a Dr. or Cr. in his 
own books, whenever he receives or de- 
livers out any thing; then the merchan- 
diſe or money which comes into his hands 
is the debtor, and whenever he delivers 
out is the creditor, | 

The account or defign which is by an 
means increaſed or benefited, or on ac+ 
count of which any thing goes out, ei- 
ther from yourſelf or from any of your 
correſpondents for your account, is to be 
charged Dr. for the total amount. That 
account or defign which decreaſes, ſutfers 
loſs, or from whence any thiag is produced 
or comes into your own hands, or into the 


hands of any one employed for your ac- 
count, is to be credited or diſcharged from 
the value, 


To corre errors, — The common me- 
thod of diſcovering errors, and proving 
the truth of the poſting, is to make a 
trial-balance : this is done by addiag u 
all the ſums on the Dr. fide of the Led- 
ger into one total, and all the ſums on 
the Cr. fide into another; when theſe 
ſums total agree, the poſting is concluded 
to be juſt, | 

But as errors in poſting may be com- 
mitted many different ways, which will 
not effect the trial-balance, the only 
means to be certain that no ſuch neglect or 
miſtake has bren committed, is to prick 
off all the entries, as well in the Waſte- 
Book and Journa', as in the Ledger; 
and as it is inconſiſtent with the ho- 
nourable character of a merchant and fair 
trader to ſuffer any blotting out or ecaſe» 
ment in his books, when any errors are 
diſcovered, the book-keeper muſt always 
acknowledge ſuch miſkakes in plain words 
in the ſame book where they are found, 
and place an afteriſk againſt the errone- 
ous entry and its correction, when he. 
writes them off the Ledger. 

Subſidiary BOOKS.—Befides the three 
principal books already deſcribed, thoſe 
merchants who are largely concerned in 
trade, find it neceſſary to make uſe of ſe- 
veral other ſubſidiary books, which are 
chiefly deſigned to caſe the Caſh-Book, 
and ſome of the accounts in the Ledger, 
or to contain the particulars of thoſe kinds 
of articles, which, though they are ne- 
ceflary to be preſerved for the ſake of re- 
ference, would take up too much room in 
the Wafte-Book or Journal. | 

The following deſcriptions are ranged 
agreeable to the order of time utually ob- 
ſerved in counting-houſes, for admitting 
young cherks w write in each book. 
4 1 : I. 7 0 
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t. The Letter BOOK. To keep copies 
of all the letters of bufineſs which a mer- 
chant writes to his correſpondents, may 
ſometimes prove of the utmoſt importance 
to his commercial affairs ; for as diſputes 
very often ariſe from orders or advice be- 
ing ill expreſſed, wrong underſtood, or 
badly executed, by having recourſe to the 
the letter-book, he may Know exactly what 
was written on any particular occaſion, 
in what terms and with what limitations 
an order was given, or what kind of ad- 
vice had been ſent to any of his correſ- 
pondents ; he will alſo be enabled ro fur- 
nith a true of the original which has 
deen Joſt or miſlaid, 

As no other qualifications but reading 
and writing are requifite in copying let- 
ters, this is the N of cvety 
young clerk at his firſt admiffion into 
the counting-honſe 1 but, to prevent any 
omiſſions or alterations, the copy ſhould 
always be read over, and carefully com- 
pared with the original, before it be ſent 
Away. 

* The Ship's BOOK.—Thoſe who have 
the direction of fitting out ſhips, com- 
monly keep the accouunt for each ſhip in 
a ſeparate book, which takes its title 
from the name of the (hip, as the Es- 
beth's Book, the Tyfer's Book, Cc. 

When ſeveral merchants have ſhares 
of the ſame thip, one of the partners be- 
ing appointed by the teſt to keep the ac- 
counts, and have the management of her 
wut-fic, is called the Ship's Huſband. 

A ſhip's book ſhould contain the in- 
voice of the cargo ; the captain's orders; 
an account of the diſburſements or charges 
attending the fitting out, and purchaſe, if 
it be her firſt yoyage for that owhery ; 
a lift of tradeſmen's bills for the cargo, 
. out-fit and victualling; the names, ſta- 
tions, wages, &c. of the ſeveral perſons 
on board ; and the diviſion of the whole 
among the owners, if more than one, 
according to their reſpective ſhares. This 
part is drawn out by the ſhip's huſband, 
immediately after the ſhip ſails, and ſent 
to the other patties to be copied, When 
the ſhip returns from her voyage, the in- 
voice. -of returns, and if they are not put 
into the broker's hands to be fold, their di- 
viſion among the owners, the factor's ac- 
count of ſales, and account cutrent, are 
added to it, and copied by the ſeveral par- 


ties as before, 
3- The Receipt BOOK—The moſt com- 


mon form of this book is quarts, opening 
the long way, and contaiys receipts for 


| 
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all the payments a mgrchant makes, in- | 


BOO 
ſtead of having them upon looſe p 
or under che bells of parcels, Kc. c 
receipt being numbered in the 
may ſerve for references, and the ſor 
may be placed in money columns on the 
1 


other fide, 

A receipt, being a note of acknow- 
ledgement given by the receiver of a fu 
of money ro diſcharge the paver from his 
obligation, ſhould have only the date ex- 
prefled in f6gures ; the perſon from whom, 
and on whole account it was reteited 
the ſum received j che reaſau fur (ack 
payment in full or in part, Whether 
his own or anothet's account, thanld 
be ſpecified in words at leugth and mul 


be figned below by the receiver. _ 
. The Bill BOOK. To be in 


bufinefs, and punAoal ts engagements,” is 
the grand ſupport of all” commercial H- 
nour and credit; aud when a merchant 
knows what bills he Has by bim, 4d 
when they will berome due, what” 
he has drawn upon "Wis correſpondeins, 
and what they have drawn irn 
common prudence will dictate ſbch mars 
of maintaining his reputation as . A 
greeable to the cuſtqms of merchants 
and the laws of exchange. * 
The bill-book is defigned to ſupply this 
part of neceffary inſormation, od] fome 


in 
eounting-houſes contains exact copies of 
al rhe bills which are drawn by or paſs 
through the hands of the merchant, with 
the indorſers written in the margin om 
one fide, and the perſon's name to whe 

they are paſſed on the other. _ 

5. The Twoutice BOOK —This book” 
contains copies of all the invoices of goods 
which a merchant ſhips off to fea, or re- 
ceives from abroad, either on his own pri- 
vate account, in partnerſhip, or for others 
in commiſhon. And to render the m- 
voices eaſier to be found, the invoice-book 
ſhould be paged, and have an alphabet at 
one end. 4 

The title of every invoice ſhould declare 
the name of the ſhip wherein the goods are 
ſhipped, the maſter's name, the merchant 
to whom and on whoſe account they were 
ſhipped, with their reſpective places of fe- 
fidence. F : 

Then ſhould follow a minute detail of. 
all the different kinds, quantities, and 
qualities, of the merchandiſe ſhipped, with 
the particular circumſtances relating ww 
their mark, number, package, price, 
&c. 

Below this muſt be annexed on account 
of the freight, cuſtom, charges, broker 
age, commiſſion, xc. attending the _ 

| 0 
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chaſe or ſhipping, which being ſhort - car- 
ried muſt be brought into the money co- 


lamps in one ſum, and being added to the | 
this book is to keep memorandumt of the 


+ value of the merchandiſe above, gives the 
amount of the invoice in the movey of that 
country where the goods were ſhipped. 

Aud, to compleze the whole in the com- 
mon mercantile form of cloſing all invoices, 
acgounts current, accounts of ſales, &c. at 
the foot of the invoice write, Errors ex- 


xd, to ſigniſy that if any errors or omiſ- 


have paſſed unobſerved, they are no 
more than gverhghts, and not intended 10 
the prejudice of either party. Immediate- 
by aſe this muſt be written the place and 
ate of drawing the account; and in the 
next line below it muſt be figned by the 
perſon who ſhipped the ON 
6. Ha BOOK 1 his book con- 
tains a collection of the ſcveral fales of mer- 
Chandiſe which have been made either by 
for your employers, or on your account 
= r correſpondents at other markets. 
account of fales is the account given 
by ane merchant to another, or by a lactor 
to his principal, of the diſpoſal, charges, 
commiſſion, and nett proceeds of certain 
rchandiſe ſent for the proper or company 
accounts of him who conſigned the ſame 
to ſuch factor or vender, and is always 
made out in the current money of that 
country wherein the buſineſs is tranſacted, 
There are ſeveral methods. of drawing up 
accounts of ſales ; the firit is to collect all 
the goods of the ſame kind, andplace them 
her in the ſame order as they were 
old, with their prices and values ſhort- 
carried; then add up the quantities to be 
compared with the invoice, and carry the 
amount into the money columns; when, 
you. have gone through all the particulars, 
ce the charges below, which being de- 
uvfted from the amount of the ſale, Icaves 
the nett procerds, | 
7. The BOOK of Accaunts Current.— 
This book is kept in the Ledger form of 
Dr. and Cr. and contains copies of all the 


accounts current, which are drawn up io, 


be ſeat to correſpondents, in order to have 
them ſettled in concert before they are. 
cloſed in the Ledger. 5 | 
If thoſe merchants who tranſaR buſineſs 
by commiſhon for others, would always 
take care to tender an account current : to 
be examined and paſſed by their employer 
as ſoon as his affairs are fniſhed, it would 
eertainly be the moſt eſſectual means of 
enting thoſe differences and diſputes 
in trade, which fo often ariſe from ac- 
counts ſtanding open too long, and might 
have been cafily adjuſted while the particu» 
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| lar circumſtances were freth in che me o- 


ries of both parties. 
8. The Warebouſe BOOK. The uſe of 


marks, numbers, package, quantity, qua- 
lity, &c. of all the merchandiſes which are 
from time to time received into or delivefed 
out of a merchant's warchouſe : together 
with the names of thuſe frem whom they 
are received, and to whom they are deliver- 
ed, and all other particular conditions ne- 
cefſary to be mentioned in the Waſte- 
Book entry. ? . 
Some merchants keep their warehouſe- 
book on the two oppoſite pages in the Led- 
ger form: the left-hand page containing 
the marks, numbers, weight, &c. of the 
| goods taken into the warehouſe; and on 
the right hand page they follow the ſame 
method for thoſe which are ſcat out ; but 
if the quanties of goods be kept in the in- 
ner columns of the Ledger, the ſtock of 
merchandiſe on hand may be much eaſier 
known, and this method of keeping the 
warehouſe-book will be entirely ,tuper- 
ſed ed. F 1 i 
9. r The partĩcu- 
lars of all the different chargés and expen- 
ces on trade, ſuch , as carriage, duties, 
freight, wharfage, porterage, houſc-ex- 
| Penees, poſtage of letters, rents, &c. may 
either be kept an different pages of the ſame 
book, or in as, many ſeparate books as the 
merchani finds convenient for his buſineſs. 
The firft commiſhon conferred on a 
young clerk in the counting-houſe is keep- 


ing the petty caſh :, in this office he is ap- 


pointed to pay and keep the account of all 
incident petty expences and commerce. 
It may not be improper . for, thoſe who 


tranſact buſineſs on commiſſion, for others, 


to keep ſeparate accounts 'of the expences 


attending each employers affairs, from 
which they may at any time cafily furniſh 
a copy of the particulars when requeſted, 
or carry the amount to their reſpectiye ac- 
counts when they are ſent in. | 
The model of this book is very eafily 
{conceived ; and all that is heceſſary to be 
'obſerved in Keeping it is, that the caſh 


| paid out in ww ik on the hovſhold or 


comme rial affairs, muſt be carefully en- 
tered under the reſpective title of the ac- 
count for which it was paid, and then 
once a week or month be caſt up, and the 
ſum total transferred to the Waſte- Book. 
10. The Caſh-BOOK.—The cal{ht-book 
or caſh-ledger, is the moſt important of all 
the ſubſidiary books. It is kept in the 
Ledger form, and contains on the Dr, 
ich 


j fide all the particular ſums of money wh 


arc 
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are daily received and the ſeveral ſums de- f 


Iivered out in payments, are entered on the 
Cr. fide, references from each entry to the 
curreſpoading accounts in the Ledger. 
From keeping the petty cath, the young 
clerk is prompted to the care of the gene» 
ral caſh, and then he is ſtiled the caihier, 
or ca{h-keeper : and as the caſh-keeper is 
Lable to make good all deficiencies in the 
caſh, it 15 his buſineſs only to keep the caſh- 
book ; which for his own ſatis faction thould 
ofren be examined how it agrees with the 
caſh in hand, and once a week, or month, 
as it is found moſt convenient, muſt be 
transferred to the Ledger. | 
BOOK-SELLER, a perſon who trades 


in books, whether he prints them himſelt, | 


or gives them to be printed by others. 

BOOM, in marine fortification, a ſtrong 
chain, on which are faſtened a number of 
yards, poles, _ &c, ,extended acroſs the 
mouth of a harbour to prevent the entrance 
of enemies ſhips. 


| 
BOOMS, in naval affairs, long poles to 


extend the bottom of certain ſails ; of theſe 
there are ſeveral kinds, as ſtudding-ſail- 
booms, jib-boom, ſquare-ſail-boom, and 
main- boom; the two laſt, however, are 
only uſed in ſmall veſſels. This is like- 
wife a general name for all maſts and 
yards, 

BOOT, a well-known cover for the leg, 
made of leather; chictly uſed in riding. 

BOOT-TREE, or BOOT-LAST, an 
inſtrument uſed by ſhoe-makers to widen 
the leg of a boot. It is a wooden cylinder 
flit into two parts, between which, when 
it is put into the boot, they drive by main 
force a wedge or quoin. 

BOOT-TOPPING, in naval affairs, 
when a ſhip, either from the hurry of her 
voyage, or the want of a convenient ſitu- 
ation, cannot get her bottom cleaned of 
the filth that gathers to it at ſea ; it is uſu- 
al to make her heel, or incline farſt to one 
ſide and then to the other, as much as 
they may do it without Danger of overturn- 
ing her ; and having ſcrubbed off the ooze, 
Hells, and other excrement, with bruſhes 
and brooms, they cover it with a mixture 
of tallow, ſulphur, &c. and this is called 
giving her Uoot - tops. See CAREEN, 
OCK, &c. 

BOOTES, a. conſtellst on of the nor- 
thern hemiſphere, contiſting of twenty- 
three ſtars, according to Ptolemy's cata- 
logue : of twenty-eight, in Tycho's; of 
thirty-four in Bayer's; of fiſty-two in 
Hevelius's ; and of fifty-five in Mr. Flam- 
ſtead's. 


BOOT, what is taken ſrom an enemy | 
in time of war. 
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Among the Greeks, the booty wav 
divided equally, a ſhare being reſerved 
for their gods. By the military diſcipline 
of the Romans, the booty belonged to the 
Republic, and the generals ordered it all 
to be carried to the public treaſury. 
Sometimes, indeed, it was diſtributed 
among the foldiers, as a reward of their 
bravery, and in order to animate them in 
future actions. 

BORAGO, Borage, a very hairy rough 
plant, with wrinkled blackith green leaves 
approaching to an oval ſhape, and round 
hollow ſtalks on which the leaves are ſet 
alternately z on the tops of the branches 
come forth blue, ſometimes reddith or 
whitiſh, monopetalous flo ers, eech of 
which is divided into five ſharp pointed 
ſegments, and followed by four wrinkled 
blackuth ſceds, lying naked in the enlarg- 
ed cup. It is annual, and grows wild on 
waſte grounds, and on old walls. | 

The aparient and refrigerating virtues 
aſcribed to borage leaves are not wholly 
without foundation ; though theſe virtues 
are undoubtedly yery weak. | 

The flowers of the plant have been 
principally made uſe of, and are generally 
ranked among cordials, thqugh they ſeem 
but little entitled to that diſliaction, | 

BORAX, a faline ſubſtance, of which 
neither the origin, or the component 
parts are yet known. It comes from the 
Eaſt-Indies, in little cryſtalline maſſes. 

The properties of barax, ſo far as they 
are known, are theſe: It is of a bright 
ſnowy whiteneſs, extremely light, compoſ- 
ed of fine plates or fſca'e , toft, and as it 
were unctuous to the touch, of no ſmell, 
of a bitteriſh taſte, accompanied with a 
light impreſſion of coldneſs. It diſſolves 
with dithculty in botling water, and on the 
liquor's cooling, cryſtallizes on its ſurface 
into thin plates, which uniting and be- 
coming larger, fall to the bottom. It is 
obſervable, that borax, during its ditſolu- 
tion, appears tenacious, and adheres in 
part to the bottom of the veſſel: from this 
glutinous quality, wliar to borax, 
among the lalts, it is employed by the 
dyers for giving a gloſs to the Glks. Iris 
alſo of the greatelt uſe in ſoldering metals. 
Sce SOLDERING. 

BORDAT, in commerce, a ſmall nar- 
row fluff, manufactured in ſome parts of 
Egypt, particularly at Cairo, Alexandriag 
and Damicta. 

BORDERS, in gardening, are of four 
ſorts : thoſe are the moſt common that are 
continued about parterres without any in- 
terroption, and wrought with @ gentle 
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ring in the middle, like an afs's back, 
and planted with low ſhrubs and flowers. 
The ſecond tort of borders are ſuch as are 
cut into compariments, at convenient diſ- 
tances, by ſmall paſſages, and being alſo 
raifed in the middle, as beſore mentioned, 
are likewiſe fer off with ſhrubs. The third 
ſort are ſuch as are laid even and flat, with- 
out flowers, having only a verge of ps 
in the middle, b-ing edged with two ſmall 
paths, raked ſmooth and ſanded. Theſe 
are ſometimes garnifhed with flowering 
ſhrubs, and flowers of large growth ; or 
with vaſes and flower - pots placed regular- 
ly along the middle of the verge of graſs. 

The fourth ſort are quite plain, and are 
only tt1ded, as in the parterres of orange- 
ry: and are filled with caſes ranged in a 
regular order along thoſe borders, which 


are edged with box on the ſides next the | 


walks: and on the other, with verges and 
- gra's-work next the parterre. Sometimes 
a yew 15 planted between each cafe, which 
makes the border appear richer, and the 
parrerres handſomer, doring the winter 


wafon. As the modern tafte of parterres, | 


and fret-work in box, has been juſtly ba. 
niſhed from our gardens, fo I have only 
ment:oned them here, to expoſe the taſte 
of thoſe archite&-gardeners, who have no 
Neaof the noble ſimplicity of an open lawn 
of graſs, properly bounded by plantations : 
dur inſtead of this, divide that part of the 
garden, near the houſe, into various forms 
of borders edged with box, and ſand or 
gravel-walks leading about them; by 
which the ground is cut into many angles, 
Frolls, &c. which is very hurtful to the 
eye of a judicious perſon ; therefore, where 
flowers are defired, there may be borders 
continued round the extent of the lawn, 
immediately before the plantations of 
' ſhrubs; which, if properly planted with 
hardy flowers to ſucceed each other, will 
aſſord a much more pleafing proſpect than 
the Riff borders made in ſcrolls and com- 
partments, after the French manner, can 
poMbly do. Theſe borders may be made 
nx or eight feet wide, in proportion to the 
extent of the garden, and fize of the lawn; 
for a ſmall lawn ſhould not have very 
broad borders ; nor ought a large lawn to 
b- bounded by ſmall borders; fo that a due 
proportion ſhould be always obſerved in the 
Hying out of gardens. 's Gardener's 
Ditimary. 

BORD-LANDS, the demeſnes which 
lord; keep in their hands for the mainte- 
n1nce of their board or table, 

BORD-SERVICE, the tenure of bord- 


lands, by which ſome lands in 2 
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places are held of the biſhop of London, 
and the tenants now pay ſix-pence per acre, 
in lieu of finding proviſion as anciently 
for their lord's table. 

BORDURE, in heraldry, a cutting off 
from within the efcurcheon all round it, 
about one fifth of the field, ſerving as a dif- 


f:rence in a coat of arms, to diſtinguiſh fa- 


milies of the ſame name, or perſons beai- 
ing the fame coat. If the line, conſtitvi- 
ing the bordure, be ſtraight, and the bor- 
dure be plain, then in blazoning you muſt 
ouly name the colour of the bordure. 
Bordores are ſymbols of protection, fa- 
your and reward, and as ſuch, kings be- 
ſtow them on thoſe they have a value for. 


BORE, among engineers, the diameter 


of the barrel of a gun, or cannon, or rather 
its whole cavity. 

Aurora BOREALIS, See Aunona. 

BOREAS, a Greek name, now in com- 
mon uſe for the north wind, Pezron ob- 
ſerves, that anciently Boreas ſignitied the 
north- eaſt· wind, blowing at the time of the 
ſammer ſolſtice, Boreas is reprefented, in 
painting, like an an old man with a horr:- 
ble look, his hair, and beard covered with 


ſnow or hoar froſt, with the feet and rail 


of a ſerpent. 


* BORGIA (CAN) the natural ſon 


of Roderic Borgia, afterwards pope, by the 
name of Alexander VI. He was proſecut- 
ing his ſtudies at Piſa, when his father 
was raiſed to the papacy, in 2492, upon 
which he took a journey to Rome, where 
he was ſoon after made archbiſhop of Va- 
lenza, and cardinal of St. Maria Nuova. 
The reſt of his life was a continued ſcene 
of the blackeſt and moſt horrid villainies: 
After committing a great number of affaſ- 
ſinations, he reſigned his cardinalſhip, and 
went ambaſſador to France, where he was 
made duke of Valentinois, by Lewis XII. 
and poiſoned the biſhop of Setta, the pope's 
nuncio, at Paris, He married Made- 
moifelle d'Albret, daughter of the king 
of Navarre. He now grew every day 
more and more bloody in his diſpofition; 
Rome and the Ecclefizg ici] dominions were 
full of affaſſinations. Every thing of which 
the clergy were poſſoſſed, was, upon their 
deceaſe, claimed by the pope as his proper- 
ty; and the ſums ariſing from the bene- 
Gee, while vacant, were likewiſe ſecured; 
and the benefices themſelves ſold like com- 
mon goods in a market. In this manner 
were the Borg:as heaping up wealth, when 
an unforeſeen accident blaſted all their 
projets. Borgia and his father the gore 
ropoſing to make themſelves maſtefs cf 
Tolcahy determined to raiſe money by the 
| promotion 
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promotion of new cardinals; upon which 
they choſe pine of the richeſt of the pre- 
lates, whom they reſolved to diſpateh by 
poiſon immediately after their promotion, 
together with ſome others of the moſt 
wealthy at Rome. For this purpoſe they 
invited the new cardinals to ſup at a vitie- 
ard near the Vatican, belonging to cardi- 
pal Adriano di Corneto, who, as he was 
extremely rich, was, among the reſt, fin- 
led out to die by the Tame po ſon, Borgia, 
in older to execute this deſigu, ſent to the 
pope's butler, who was to ſerve at ſupper, 
ſome particular flaſks of wine which he 
had mixed with poiſon, and gave the but- 
ler a ſtrict charge that none {ſhould tafte of 
it but thoſe whom be ſhould particularly 
direct. The pope and he, about the cool 
of the evening, came to the vineyard where 
they were to 2 when the former, before 
he ſat down to ſupper, defired ſomethifig 
to drink ; the chief butler, who had re 
ceived Borgia's directions about the poi- 
ſon, being gone to the Vatican to fetch a 
ſalver of peaches for the deſart, the under 
butler went to the fide-board, and finding 
ſix flaſks laid by in a corner, imagined that 
they might contain wine of a better Kind 
than the reſt, and therefore poured out a 
laſs-full of the poiſoned liquor, which he 
livered to the cup-bearer, who gave it to 
the pape, Wh inffantly draok it off. Bor- 
Lia RE wiſe drank another glaſs of it. As 
ſoon as the pope ſat down to ſupper, the 
poi ſon began to work ſo in his bowels, that 
he fell ſuddenly off his chair, and was tak- 
ea up for dead. Nor did Borgia efcape 
the effect of his own plot; he was ſeized 
with exquiſite pain. As ſoon as the pope 
was taken from the ground, they cauſed 
him to be carried in all haſte to the Vati- 
can, and Cæſar Borgia to his chamber 
likewiſe, and from that moment they never 
ſaw cach other again; remedies were in 
vain uſed for the pope's recovery, he was 
filled with inexpreſſible agony, and the 
next day died, the 18th of Auguſt, 1503. 
Bot Cæſar Borgia, by the ſtrength of his 
. conſtitution, overcame the poiſon. After 
this Borgia narrowly efcaped being maf- 
ſacred by his enemies; he was confined: 
in priſon ; he made his eſcape ; was obliged 
to fly for ſafety from place to place, and at 
laſt entering a volunteef into the army of 
his brother in-law, John, king of Navarre, 
this execràble monſter was killed fighting 
vader the walls of Viana, March 12, 
1507. 
_ BORING, the art of perforating or 
making a hole through any ſolid body, 


- BORIENG of War pipes. See Pip xs. 
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BORING, in farriery, an operation in 
uſe for the cure of wrenched ſhoulders in 
horfes. Having cut a hole in the ſkin, 
over the part affected, they blow it up 
with a tobacco pipe, as a butcher does a 
ſhoulder of veal ; after which they thruſt 
a cold flat iron, like the point of a ſword 
blade, eight or ten inches up between the 


ſhoulder de and the ribs : this they call 


boring. 

BORING, in minera'ogr, a me:hod of 
piercing the earth with ſcooping irons, 
which, being drawn back at proper 


times, bring up with them ſamples of 


the different ſtrata through which they have 
paſſed ; by the examination of which they 
will be able to gueſs whereabouts a vein of 
ore may lie. | 

- BOROUGH,-Buxzoven, Borxow, or 
Bux du, a corporation, or town, which is 
not à city. The word ori inally meant 
a company, conſiſting of ten — which 
were bound together as each other's pledge. 
Afrerwards borough came to fignify a town 
having a'wall or ſome kind of encloſure 
round it: and all places that in old t me 
had the name of borough, it is faid, were 
fortified or fenced in fome ſhape or other. 
Borough is a place of ſafety and privilege: 
and ſome are called free burghs, and the 
tradeſmen in them free burgeſſes, from a 
freedom they had granted to them original- 
ly, to buy and fell without diſturbance, 
and exempt from toll. | 

BOROUGH is now appropriated to ſoch 
towns or villages as ſend repreſentatives to 
partiament, whether incorporated or not. 
They are diftinguithed into thofe by char- 
ter or ſtatute, and thoſe by preſcription or 
cuſtom * the number in England is 149, 
ſome of which ſend one, but the maſt of 
them two repreſentatives. 

Reya BOROUGHS, in Scotland, corpa- 
rations made for the advantage of trade, by 
Charters gran ted by feveral of their kings, 
having the privilege of ſending commiſſion- 

— them in parliament, beſides 
other p*col'ar immunities. They form a 
body of themſelves, and ſend commiſſion=- 
ers each to an annual convention at Edin- 
burgh, to conſult the benetit of trade, and 
their general iatereſt. 

- BOROUGH-HEAD, or HEAD- 
BOROUGH, called alſo borovgh-holder, 
or burſholder, the chicf man of the de- 
cenna, or hundred, choſen to ſpeak and 
act in behalf of the reſt. Headborough 
alſo ſigniſies a kind of head. conſtable, 
where there are ſeveral choſen as his aſſiſ- 
tants, to. ſerve wareants, &c. See Cox- 
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BOS, the ox, in zoology, a genus of 
quadrupeds, of the order of the pecora, the 
characters of which are, that the horns are 
hollow and turned forward, bent like 
creſcents, and ſmyorh on the ſurface, 

Of this genus, authors enumerate the 
five following ſpecics, viz. 1. The com- 
mon tame kind. 2. The bonaſus. 3. The 
biſon. 4. The bubalus. 5. The urus. 
See the articles Boxasus, Bisox, &c. 

* BOSCAWEN (EDWARD) a dif- 
ringuiſhed admiral, was the ſecond fon of 
Hugh, late lord viſcovnt Falmouth, and 
having early entered into the navy, was, 
in I 740, appointed captain of the Shore- 
ham, and behaved with great intrepidity 
as a volonteer under admiral Vernon, at 
the taking of Porto Bello. At the ſiege 
of Carthagena, in March 1740-1, he bad 
the command of a party of ſcamen, who 
reſolutely atracked and took a battery of 
fifteen twenty-four pounders, though ex- 
poſed to the fire of another fort of five 
F. Lord Aubrey Beavclerk being kil- 
cd oa the 24th of March, at the attack 
of ' Baca-Chica, captain Boſcawen ſuc- 
cceded him in the command of the Prince 
Frederick of ſeventy gans. On the 14th 
of May, 1742, he returned to England, 
and married Frances, daughter of William 

Glanville, eſq. and was elected repreſen» 
tative in parliament for Trero, in Corn- 
wall, In 1744, he was made captain of 
the Dreadnought of fixty guns, and ſoon 
after took the Medea, a French man of 
war. On the 3d of May, 1747, be ſig- 
nalized himſelf under the admirals Anſon 
and Warren, in an engagement with the 
French fleet, off Cape Finefſterre, and was 
wounded in the ſhoulder with a muſquet 
ball. On the Ißth of July; he was ap- 
_poiated rear-admiral of the bive, and com- 
mander in chief on an expedition to the 
Laſt Indies; and ou the 4th of November 
Tailed from St. Heleu's, with fix ſhips of 
the line, five frigates, and two thouſand 
ſoldiers, On the 29th of July, 1748, he 
arrived at St. David's, and ſoon after laid 
ſiege to Pondicherry ; but the men grows 
ing fickly, and the monſoons being ex- 
pected, the ſiege was raiſed, Soon after 
he had news of the peace, and Madraſs 
Was dcliver-d up to him by the French. 
In his abſence he had been appointcd rear- 
admiral of the white. He was the next 
year made one of the lords commiſtioners 
of the admiralty, and choſen an elder bro- 
ther of the Trinity-houſe, On the 4th of 
February, 1755, he was appointed vice- 
admiral of the blur, and on the 19th of 
Apral, failing in order to intercept a French 
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ſquadron bound to North America, fell in 
with the Alcide and Lys, of fixty-four 
guns each, which were both taken. In 
1756, he was appointed yice-admiral of the 
White, and in 1758, admiral of the blue, 
and commander in chief of the expedition 
to Cape Breton, when, in conjunction with 
general Amherſt, and a body of brave 
troops from New-England, the important 
forireſs of Louiſbourg, and the whole 
iſland of Cape Breton, was taken, for 
which he afterwards received the thanks 
of the houſe of commons, In 1759, being 
appointed to command in the Mediter- 
rancan, he arrived at Gibraltar, where 
hearing that the Toulon fleet, under M. 
de la Clue, had paſſed the Streights, in 
order to join that at Breft, he got under 
ſail, and on the 13th of Auguſi ſaw, pur- 
ſued, and engaged the enemv. His hop, 
the Namur, lofting her main-maft, he 
ſhiſted his flag to the Newark, aud after x 
ſharp engagement, took three large Lips, 
and burat two in Lagos Bay, and the ſame 
year arrived at Spithead with his prizes, 
and two thouſand priſoncrs. On Decem- 
ber 8, 1760, he was appointed general of 
the marines, with a falacy of Zool. per 
annum, and was alſo ſwurn one of the 
privy council. This brave admiral died 
the roth of June, 1761. 

BOSQUETS, are groves of ſhrubs, or 
tall large-growing plants, planted in quar- 
ters. Theſe quarters are commonly ſur. 
rounded with ever-green hedges, and the 
entrances formed into regular porticots 
with yews, which are by far the beft and 
molt proper trees for this purpoſe. 

They may be alfo ſurrounded with 
hedges of lime, elm, horn-beam, or 
beech 3 which ſhould be kept well ſheared, 
and not ſuffer to riſe too high, that the 
heads of the trees may be fully ſeen over 
them, and the fiems only hid from the 
fight, when in the walks on the outſide of 
the quarters, In planiing of theſe boſquets, 
you Ibould obſerve to mix the trees which 
produce their leaves of different ſhapes, and 
various ſhades of green, and hoary or meal- 
ly leaves, ſo as to afford an agreeable prof- 
pect; beſides, there is a great variety of 
different fruits, which thete trees produce 
in autumn; which, although of lirtle or no 
uſe that we know of, yet have a very good 
elſect, in affarding an agreeable variety for 
ſome time after the leaves are gone; as the 
euon ymus, or ſpindle-tree, the opulus, or 
marſh-elder, the cock-ſpur-hawthorn, with 
many other ſorts, too numerous to mention 
in this place, But I.would adviſe never to 


mix ever- greens with deciduous trees 3 for, 
beſides 
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befides the ill effect it hath to the ſight, 
eſpecially in winter, they ſeldom thrive 

well together; Ao that thoſe quarters 

where you intend to have ever-greens, 

ſhould be wholly planted therewith. Theſe 

boſquets are proper only for ſpacious gar- 

dens, being expenſive in their firſt making, 

a» alſo in keeping. Miller's Gardener's 

Dictionary. | 

BOSSAGE, in architecture, a term 
uſed for any ſtone that has a projecture, 
and is laid rough in a building, to be at- 
terwards carved into mouldings, capitals, 
coats of arms, &c. 

BOSSAGE, that which 15 otherwiſe 
called ruſtic work, and conſiſts of ones 
which advance beyond the naked, or love], 
of the building, by reaſon of indentures or 
channels left in the joinings. Thete are 
clnetly uſed in the corners of editiccs, aud 
thence called ruſtic quoins. The cavities 
or indentores are ſometimes round, fome- 
times chain-tramed, or beveled, ſometimes 
in a diamond form, and ſometimes includ- 
ed with a cavetto, and ſometimes with a 
liſtel. 

#* BOSTON, a town of Lincolnſhire, 
it has two markets, one on Wedneſdays, 
and the other on Saturdays, and alto three 
fairs; that on May's is chielly for theep ; 
that on Auguſt 11 is called Town Fair, 
and that on December 11 is for horſes. It 
ſcads two members to parliament, and is 
a large, neat, and well inhabited town, 
ſcated on both fides the river Witham, It 
has an handſome market-place, and a 
church, reckoned the largeſt parith church, | 
without crots ifles, in Europe, and its 
ſteeple ſerves as a land-mark tor ſailors. 
Botton is governed by a mayor, who is 
clerk of the market and admiral of the 
coat, a recorder and his deputy, twelve 
aldermen, eighteen common coungil men, 
a judge, and marthal of the admiraity, a 
town=clerk, a coroner, and two ſerjcaut- 
at mace. It is one hundred and twenty. 
north of London. Long. 0. 15. E. Lat. 
53. 3. N. 

* BOSTON, the capital town of New 
England, in North America, it was built 
in 1630, in a peninfula about four miles 
in circymt-rence, at the bottom of Maſ- 
ſachuſet's Bay. On the fouth fide are ſe- 
veral rocks, which break the waves at the 
eotranee of the bay; and on the ach de 
there are about a dozen ſmall iflands, called 
the Brewſters, ſome of which are inhabited. 
The entrance would be difficult, but for 
marks (et up tor a guide; but within the 
harbour there 46 rom enough for ive hun- 
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| red chips to lie at anchor. Ia one of 
the above mentioned iſlands there is 
a caſtle regularly fortified, called Fort 
William, which ſtands well to guard the 
entrance There are one hundred pieces 
of cannon, placed on a platform near lagh 
water mark, ſome of which are fory- 
pounders, The bay is ſo much frequented, 
that there are twenty-four thouſaud ton of 
ſhipping cleared annually, Ships may un- 
lade here without the help of lighicrs and 
boats. The ſtreets are handſome, and the 
chief runs from the pier to the Toun- 
houſe or Exchange, which contains the 
merchant's walk, the council chamber, the 
houſe of the reprefentatives, and a large 
room for courts of juſtice. It is ſurrouuded 
with bookſellers thops, among which are 
five printing -houſes. The town lies an 
the {tape of a halt-moon. round the har- 
hour, and contains about feur thoulaud 
hve hundred houſes, and twwenty-tour thou» 
ſ-nd inhabitants. As it ſtands upon land 
that riſes gradually, it aflords a delightful 
proſpect into the fra, It is two- miles in 
length, and in ſome places three cuarters 
of a mile broad, The buildings are of + 
brick, the ſtreets are ſpacious aud well 
paved, and the water good. The trade 
with Great Britain, and the Bruiſh cole- 
nies in America, procure plenty of all the 
neceſſaries of life, and in general the inha- 
bitants are well dreſſed and polite, They 
have a market every Thurſday, and feve- 
ral fairs in a year. Long. 71. 5. W. Lat. 
42. 24. N. Ne 
* BOSWORTH (Battle of) Avguſt 22g 
148 5. Richard III. having aflembled his 
forces at Nottingham, hearing that the 
earl of Richmond's deſigu was to march to 
London, he refolve to give him bautte a 
his route; and with that view encamped 
between Leiceſter and Coventry. Henry, 
in the mean time, advanced tro Lichhels, . 
from whence the lord Sranley retired at 
his approach, and took poſt at Atherſtone 3 
and the earl having taken his meaſures” 
with his two brothers, continued his 
march to Leiceſter, where he propofed to 
venture a decilive battle. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Vamworth, he dropped behind 
his army, and in a tit of muſing loſt his 
way ; fo thut he was ohliged to he all night 
at a village, without daring to aſk the road, 
for fear of being ſuſpeclted and Falling into 
the hands of his eneinies. Next morning 
he made ſhift to r:join his army at Tam» 
worth, where, finding his friends had been 
greatly alarmed at his abience, he told 


| thera he had gone to conler with ſome par- 
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tieular noblemen, who did not chuſe to | of arrows, after which the king's army 


appear as yet in his behalf. That fame | 
day he privately viſited the lord Stanley at 
Atherſtone; and on the morrow, being 
informed that Richard had marched from 
Leicefter to give him battle, he reſolved to 
ſpare him one half of the way. On the 
twenty- ſccond day of Auguſt, the two ar- 
mies came in fight of each other, at Boſ- 
worth, which is rendered famous in hiſto- 
ry by the battle which terminated the diſ- 
pure between the houſes of York and Lan- 
caſter. Richard's army conſiſted of twelve 
thouſand men well accoutred. The com- 
mand of the van he conferred on the duke 
of Norfolk ; and he himfelf took poſt in 
the centre, with the crown vpon his head, 
eicher as a mark of diſtinction, or a chal- 
lenge to his adverſary. The earl of Rich- 
mond drew up his tro»ps, amonuting to 
five thouſand men, ill armed, in two lines; 
the command of the © firſt he gave to the 
carl of Oxford, while he himſeli conducted 
the other. Lord Stanlev, who quitted 
Atherſtone, took poſt in a piece of ground 
fronting 'the interval between the two ar- 
mies; and his brother at the head of two 
thouſand men, ftood facing him on the 
other fide. Richard, ſuſpecting Stanley's 
defign, ordered him to join his army, and 
receiving an equivocal anſwer, would have 
put his fon to death, had not he been di- 
vented from this purpoſe by the remon- 
ſtrances of his generals, who obſerved that 
ſuch a facriſice could be of no advantage 
to the royal couſe, but would infathbly 
prevoke Stanley and his brother to join the 
foe ; thong perhaps their intention was 
to remain neuter, and declare fer the 


dor. Richard was perſuaded by this 
repretentation : but he committed a fatal 
error in leaving; the two brothers at libert 

te act as they ſhould think proper. His 
army being equal in number to that of 
Richmond and the Stanleys, when joined 
together; he ovght to have poſted two 
bodies oppoſite to the brothers, w.th orders 
to attack them if they ſhould attempt to 
join the enemy, while he himſelf with 
the remainder might have given battle to 
Henry. The two leaders baving har- 
rangued their ſoldiers, the earl of Rich- 
mond made a motion to the Jeſt, in order 
to avoid a moraſs that divided the two ar- 
mies; and, by this prudent meaſure, not 
only fecured his right flank, but gained 
mother advantage, in having the ſun at 
Wis back, while it ſhonc fuſt ta the face of 
the enemy. Richard, ſeeing him approach, 
commended. the trumpets to faund.; and 


— 


* 
* 


e battle began with a genera! diſcharge 
| 


advanced to cloſe combat. The lord Stan- 
leyy- perceiving that the duke of Norfolk 
extended his line to the left, in order to 
ſurround the enemy, ſuddenly joined the 
carl of Richmond's right wing, in order 
to ſuſtain the attack; and Norfolk, ſee- 
ing this junction, made a halt to cloſe his 
files, which had been too much opened for 
the extenſion of the line. The match be- 
ing now pretty equal, the fight was re- 
newed, though not with eqval ardour on 
both fides. The king's trovps ſeemed to 
act with reluctance, and were, in all pro- 
bability, diſpirited by the conduct of the 
two Stan leys, not knowing, but their exam- 
ple might be followed. by others in the 
heat of the engagement : on the other 
hand, the earl of Oxford charged them with 
ſuch impetuaſity, as contributed to damp 
their courage, and fill their hearts with 
defſpondence. Richard, in order to aui- 
mate them with his preſence and example, 
advanced to the fron; of the battle: there 
perceiving his competitor, who had quitted 
the ſecond line for the ſame purpoſe, he 
coucked his lance, and clapping ſpurs to 
his horſe, ran againſt him with fuck fury, 
that he killed his ſtandard-brater Sir 
William Brandan, father of Charles Bran- 
don, afterwards duke of Suftolk, and un- 
horſed Sir — Cheyney, an officer re- 
markable for his ſtrength and proweſs. 
Henry, though he did nut ſeem very eager 
to engage ſuch an antagoniſt, advanced 
to meet him, and kept him at his ſword's, 
point, until they wero parted by the ſol- 
diers, who mterpoſed. While Richard 


| made this furious eftort againſt the perſon 


of his adverſary, Sir William Stanley de- 
clared for Richmond, and attacking the 
royaluts in flank, drove their right wing 
vpgn the centre, which was ſo difordered 
by the ſhock, that it began to fly with the 
vtmoſt precipitation: While the carl of 
Northumberland, who commanded a ſcpa- 
rate body, Nood motionleſs, and re ſuſed to 
act againſt the enemv. The king ſeeing 
all his endeavours ineffectual to rally his 
troops, which were by this time in the ut- 
moſt con ſuſion, and either ſcorning to out- 
Jive the diſgrace of an overthrow, or dread- 
ing the thoughts of ſalling alive into the 


| hands of his enemy, ruſhed into the midit 


of the battle, where he fought with the moſt 
deſperate courage, until he was overpower- 
ed by numbers, and fell dead in the midſt 
of thoſe whom he had flaiv. Though the 


battle laſted about two hours, including 
the time ſpent in the qunmit, there was. 
not above one thouſand of the rovabfts 

- killed 
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killed on the occafion, becauſe the greater 
part fled betimes without fighting; and the 
earl did not loſe above an hundred men, 
of whom Sir William Brandon was the 
moſt confiderable, On the fide of the van- 
quiſhed, beſides Richard himſelf, the duke 
of Norfolk loſt his lifes the lord Ferrars 
of Chartley, Sir Richard Radcliffe, and 
Sir Robert Brackenbury, the carl of Sur- 
rey, ſon to the duke of Norfolk, was tak- 
en priſoner and confined in the Tower of 
London, from which, however, he was 
ſoon ſet at liberty, The earl of Northum- 
berland and ſeveral partiſans of Richard 
were taken into favour ; and others had 
the good fortune to eſcape : but Catelby 
the infamous minifter and confident of the 
tyrant who had fo villainouſly betrayed 
Haſtings, having fallen into the hands of 
the victors, was executed in two days after 
the battle at Leiceſter, with ſome others 
of the {ame ſtampy who had devoted them- 
ſelves to the ſervice of Richard. Immedi- 
ately after the engagemeat, the earl of 
Richmond fell down upon his knees in the 
open field, and thanked the. Almighty for | 
the bleffing ke had beſtowed on his arms: 
then riding ap to an eminence, he applaud- 
ed the ſoldiers for their valiant behaviour, 
and promiſed” to reward them according to 
their deſerts. Richard's crown being 
found among the ſpoils of the field, was, 
by the lord Stanley, placed upon the head 
of Henry, who was ſaluted as king by the 
whale army; and from that moment he 
alſumed the title. Richard's body being 
ſtripped ſtark naked, and covered with 
wounds, filth, and blood, was thrown over 
a horſe's back, with the arms on one fide 
and the legs on the other, and carried to 
L iceſter, where after having been expoſed 
two days, and treated with the utmoſt in- 
d:gnity, it was buried in the abbey- church 
In a private manner; though Henry, in | 
reſpe& to his family, ordered a tomb to be 
ereCted over his grave. Such was the end | 
of Richard the third, the moſt cruel, un- 
telenting tyrant that ever fat on the throne 
of England. He feems to be an utter 
ſtranger to the ſofter emotions of the hu- 
man heart, and entirely deſtitute of every 
focial ſentiment. His ruling paſſion was 
ambition, for the gratification of which he 
trampled upon every law, both human and 
divine: but this thirſt of dominion was 
unattended with the leaſt mark of gene- 
roſity, or any deſire of rendering himſelf 
agreeable to his fellow creatures: it was 
the ambition of a ſavage, not of a prince ; 


for he was a very ſolitary being, altogether 
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detached from the reſt of mankind, and ĩu- 
capable of that ſatis faction which refulrs 
from private friendſhip, and diſinteteſted 
ſociety. We muſt acknowledge, however, 


that after his acceſſion to the throne, his 


adminiſtration in general was conducted 
by the rules of juſtice, that he enacted ſalu- 
tary laws, and eſtabliſhed wife regulations; 
and that, if his reign had been protracted, 


he might have proved an excellent King to 


the Engliſh nation. He polſſeſſed an un- 
common ſolidity of judgment, a natural 
fund of eloquence, the moſt acute pene- 
tration, and ſuch courage as no danger 
could diſmay. He was dark, filent, and 
reſerved, and fo much maſter of diſſimu- 
lation, that it was almoſt impoſlible to dive 
into his real ſentiments, when he wanted 
to conceal his defigns. His ſtature was 
ſmall, his aſpect cloudy, ſevere, and for- 
bidding; one of his arms was withered, 


and one ſhoulder higher than the other ;” 


from- which circumſtances of 

he acquired the epithet of Crook ack, 
Richard III. was the laſt of the Anjevin 
race, furnamed Plantagenet, which had 
poſſeſſed the crown ot England for the 
{pace of three hundred and thirty years: 
but he was not the laſt male of that fami- 
ly in England: for the carl of Warwick, 
ſon to his brother Clarence, was ſtill alive, 
and the only remaining branch of all the 
numerous poſterity of the third Edward, 
which had been totally exr:inguithed in the 
eivil war; a war which had raged forrhir- 
ty years, and was terminated by the battle 
of Boſworth, after having coſt the lives of 
above one hundred thoutand Engliſhmen, 
including a great number of princes of the 
houſe of York and Lancaſter. 

BOTANIST, one killed in botany, and 
capable of aſſiguing to every plaut its pro- 
per eharacters and name. 

BOTANY, the ſcience of plants, their 
ſeveral kinds, their forms, virtues, und 
uſes. * | 

The moſt eminent botaniſts among the 
ancients were Hippocrates, Theophraſtus, 
Dioſcorides, Pliny, Galen, &c. In the 
fixteenth century, the ancient botany was 
revived by Leon:cenos, Eratavotus, Cor- 
dus, Fuchfius, Mathiolos, Dalechampius, 
&c. Thefe were ſoon after joined by 
others, and by their induftry the art was 
firſt reduced into a body or ſyſtem; as 
Geſner, Dodonæus, Cætalpinus, Cluſius, 
Lobel, Columma, Proſper Alpinus, the twp 
Bauhins, Plunker, Bucconi, Kc. T 
were ſucceeded by others, who have la- 
boured ſuccelsfully to bring the ſeienee af 
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botany ſtill nearer to perfection. Among 


theſe are Morriſon, Malpighi, Herman- 
nus, Ray, Magnol, Tournctort, Sloane, 
: Sherrard, Bocerhaave, Linnzxus, and ma- 
ny others. 

The ſcience of botany is differently ex- 
- plained by diflerent authors; but the two 
ſyſtems of Tourneſort and Linnæus more 
eſpecially deſerve our conſideration» 
According to Tournetort, all plants are 
ranged under one or ather of the follow- 
ing claſſes, viz. 1. Plants with monope- 
talous, campaniform, or bell-faſhioned 
flowcrs. 2. Thoſe with manopetalous, in- 
ſandibuliform, or funnel-like flowers. 
3. Plants with anomalous monopetaluus 
flowers. 4. Plants with polypetalous la- 
biated flowers. 5. Plants with polypeta- 
Jous cruciform flowers, 6. Plants with 
polypetalous, roſaceous flowers. 7. Plants 
with polypetalous, roſaecous, and um- 
bellated flowers. 8. Plants with caryo- 
Phyllous or pink-like flowers. 9. Plants 
with liliacebous or lily-like flowers. 10. 
Plants with polypctalous papilionaccous 
flowers. 11. Plants with - polypatelous 
anomalous flowers. 12. Plants with floſ- 
culous flowers. 13. Plants with ſemi- 
floſculous flowers. 14. Plants with radi- 
cated flowers. 15. Plants with ſtamine- 
os flowers. 16. Plants without/tlowers, 
but having vifible ſceds 17. Plants with 
neither vifible flowers nor ſeeds. 18. Trees 
with apetalous flowers. 19. Trees with 
apetalous amentaceous flowers. 20. Trees 
with monopetalous flowers. 21. Trees 
with roſaccous flowers. 22. Trees with 

ilionaceous flowers. See the articles 

ONOPRTALOUS, CAMPANIFORU M, &. 
See Plate XIII. 

Linnæus has eſtabliſhed an entirely 
new ſyſtem of botany, founded on the 
number and different ſtructure obſervable 
in the male and female parts of genera- 
tion of each plant ; the former of which 
is called ſtamen, or ftamina, where there 
ate more than one of them; and the lat- 
ter pilii!, Ste the articles STAMEN and 
PIs TI. 

From the number and ſituation of the 
ſtamina, he has arranged the whole family 
of plants under twenty-four clafles, viz. 
1. The mona:dria. 2. D:andria. 3. Tri- 
andria. 4. 'Tetrandria. $5. Pentrandria, 
6. Hexandria. 7. Heptandria. 8. Octan- 
dria. 9. Enncandria. 10. Decandria. 11. 
Dodecandria. 12. Icofandria. 13. Po- 


Jyandria. 14. Didynamir. 15. Tetrady- 


namia. 16. Nonadelphia. 17. Diadel- 
phia. 18. Poiradelphia. 19. Syn gencſia. 


30. Gynandria, 21. Monoecia. 22. Do- | 


| 
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ecia. 23. Polygamia. 24. Cryptogamis. 
See the articles Mox Ax DbRIA, Diax Ria, 


c. Sce Plate XIV. 
Theſe are the general claſſes or plants 


eſtablithed by that excellent botaniſt; who | 


farther ſubdivides them into orders, which 
he denominates monogynia, Ligynia, tri- 
gynia, &c. from the number of piftils, 
or female parts of generation, ſound in 
each plant, See articles Moxocyx1a, 
Drcyxta, Trxrovx1a, &. 


The ſame celebrated naturaliſt has . 


wiſe diſtributed the vegetable part of the 
creation into different orders, from the 
form and flrutture of the calix, or cup, 
of cheir flowers, from the number of piſtils, 
or female parts of generation, in each 
plant, &c. 

BOTRYS, in botany, a low ſomewhat 
hairy plant, of which there are two ſpo- 
cies, called Jeruſalem oak, and Mexico 
tea ; both natives of the ſouthern parts 
of Europe, and ſown annually with us 
in gardens. "The infuſions, which ore 
nok unpalatable, drank as tea, arc faid 
to be of ſervice in humoural aſthmas and 
coughs, and other diſorders of the breaſt : 
they are ſuppoſed alſo to be antiſpaſmo- 


dic and antihyſleric. 


BOTTOM, in navigation, the chan- 
nel of rivers and harbours, the body or 
hull of a ſhip : thus, in the former ſenſe, 
we ſay, a gravelly bottom, ſandy bottom, 
&c. and in the latter ſenſe, a Britith 
bottom, a French bottom, &c. 

BOTTOMR Y, in commerce, a contract 
for the borrowing money upon the keel or 
bottom of a ſhip ; that is to ſay, whey 
the maſicr of a ſhip binds the ſhip itſelſ, 
that if the money be not paid by the 
time appointed, the creditor ſhall have the 
ſaid ſhip. 

BOTTOMRY is alſo where a perſon 
lends money to a merchant who wants it 
in trafhc, and the lender is to be paid a 
greater ſum at the return of the ſhip, 
ſtanding to the hazard of the voyage. On 
which account, though the intereſt be 
greater than what the law commonly al- 
lows, yet it is not ufury, becauſe the 
money being furniſhed at the lender's 
hazard, if the ſhip periſhes, he ſhares in 
the loſs. | 

* BOULTER (HUGH) archbiſhop of 
Armagh, primae and metropolitan of all 
Ireland, was born in London, and was 
much diſtinguiſhed by his learning, vir- 
tue, humanity, and. natural endowments. 
He wes educated at Merchant-Taylors 
fchool, and at Chriſt-Church college, Ox- 


ford, and afterwards at Magdalen college. 
In 


* 
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Ia 1700, he was appointed chaplain 
to fir Charles Hedges, principal ſecretary 
of fate, and alſo to Dr. Thomas Teniſon, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury ; and was ſoon 
after preferred to the parſonage of St. 
Olave, Southwark, and the archdeaconry 
of Surry, In 1719, he was commanded 
to attend king George I. to Hanover as 
his chaplain, whete, at the king's deſire, 
he took prince Frederic under his care, 
to inſtruct him in the Engliſh tongue, and 
was the ſame year promoted to the _—_ 
ric of Briſtol and deanery of Chriſt- 
Church. While he Yes (hit employed 
in one of his viſitations, he received a 
letter by a meſſenger from the ſecretary of 
ſtate, acquainting him that his maje 
bad nominated him to the archbiſhopric 
of Armagh. Taking'a few hours to re-' 
collect himſelf, he called for a pen and 
ink, and ſent an anſwer by the meſſenger, 
in which he declined the honour the 
king intended him; but the meſſenger 
was ſoon diſpatched back, with his ma- 
jeſty's abſolute commands that he ſhould 
accept the poſt, on which he ſub- 
mitted to the King's pleaſure. On his 
arrival in Ireland, in 1724, he imme- 
diately ſer about ſtudying the real and ſo- 
lid intereſt of that kingdom. In innu- 
merable inftances, he exerted himſelf in 
the nobleſt acts of beneficence ; in ſea- 
ſons of the greateſt ſcarcity, he was more 
than once inſtrumental in preventing a 
famine which threatened that nation. On 
one of theſe occaſions, he diftributed vaſt 
8 of corn throughout the king- 
„ for which the houſe of commons 
paſſed a vote of public thanks. He had 
eat compaſſion tor the poor clergy of 
is dioceſe, who were diſabled from giv- 
ing their children a proper education; 
ard he maintained ſeveral of the children 
of ſuch in the univerſity ; he erected four 
houſes at Drogheda, for the reception of 
clergymen's widows, and purchaſed an 
eſtate for the endowment of them. His 
Charities for avgmenting ſmall livings 
and buying glebes amounted to upwards 
of thirty thouſand pounds, befides what 
he deviſed by will for the like purpoſes in 
England. In ſhort the inftances he gave 
of his generofity and benevolence of heart, 
his virtue, his piety, and his wiſdom, 
are moſt innumerable. This excellent 
prelate died the ad of June, 1742, and 
was interred in Weſtminſter- Abbey, where 
a beautiful matble monument is erefted to 
tis memory. 
BOUNTY, in commerce, à premium 
Paid by government to the exporters of cer-" 
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tain Britiſh commodities, 
pold and filver lace, fiſh, corn, &c. See 

AIL-CLOTH, Lact, Fisx, Corn, &: 
BOUTANT, or ARCH-BOUTANT, 
in architecture, a flat arch, or part of 
an arch, abutting againſt the reins of a 


as fail-cloth, 


vault, to prevent its giving way. 


A pillar BOUTANT, a large chain or 


pile of ſtone, made to ſupport a wall, ter- 
race, or vault. | 
BOW, Arcus, a weapon made of ſteel, 
wood, horn, or other elaſtic matter, which, 
after being bent by means of a ſtring faſten · 
ed to its two ends, in returning to its na- 
tural ſtate, throws out an arrow with pro- 
digious force: The uſe of the bow is of 
the earlieſt antiquity. It has likewiſe been 
the moſt univerſal of all weapons, havin 
obtained amongft the moſt n 9 meg. 
remote people, who had the leaſt commu- 
nication with the reſt of mankind. The 
bow is a weapon of offence amongſtthe in- 
habitants of Afia, Africa, and America, 
at this day; and in Europe, before the in- 
venior of fire- arms, a part of the inf; 
were armed with bows. Lewis XI. fi 
aboliſhed the uſe of them in France, intro- 
ducing in their place, the halbert, pike; 
and broad-ſword. The long bow was for- 
merly in great vogue in England, and ma- 
ny laws were made to 2 the uſe of 
it. The parliament under Henry VII. 
complained of the diſuſe of long bows, 
heretofore the ſafeguard and defence of this 
kingdom, and the dread and terror of its 
enemies. 2 
BOW, in naval architecture, the round 
part of a ſhip's fide, forward, reaching 
from where the planks begin to bend in- 
ward, till they cloſe at the ſtem or prow? 
A ſhip with a narrow bow commonly fails 
faſter than with a broad one; but is not 
ſo well calculated for a high ſea, being apt, 
for want of ſufficient reſiſtance, to plunge 
her fore part very deep, and endanger ty 
maſts and rigging, as well as ſtrain t 
hull : the former of theſe is called, by ſeas 
men, a lean, and the latter a bluF-bowe. * 
BOW, in muſic, a ſmall machine, which 
being drawn over the ſtrings of a violin and 
other muſical inſtruments makes nrefound. 
It is compoſed of a ſmall ftick, to whick 
are faſtened eighty or an hundred horſes 
hairs, and a ſcrew which ſerves togive theſe 
hairs the proper tenfion. In order that 
the bow may touch the ftrings briſkly, it 
is uſual th rub the hairs with-rofin. 
BOW, among artificers, an inſtrument in 
uſe among gunſmiths, lockfmirhs, watch» 


makers, &c. for making a drill 
. W 
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turners, it is the name of that pole fixed to 
the ceiling, to Which they faflen the cord 
that whirls round the picc to be turned. 

BOWS ef a Saddle, two pieces of wood 
laid archwiſc to receive the upper part of 
a horſe's back, to give the ſaddle its due 
form, and to keep it tight. 

. BOW LINE, amongſt feamen, a rope, 
faſtened to the leech or perpendicular edge 
of the ſquare ſails, in three or four parts, 
called bridles ; they are ouly uſed on the 
weather or wind fide, to Keep the ridge of 
the fail tight forward, which would other- | 
wiſe be always ſhivering as the ſhip ſails 
on a ſcant fide wind. Sce CLosts 
Hav Lev. 

BOWSPRIT, in naval affairs, a large 
boom or maſt which projects over the ſtem, 
tocarry fail on, and govern the fore part of 
the ſhip to counter- balance the ſail carried 
bchind, or in the after-parts ; and like- 
wiſe to ſupport the fore»maſts, by ropes 
ſtretched from the maſt-head to the outer- 
end of the bowſprit, called ſtays. See 
Boom and STAY s. 

BO, ina general ſeaſe, a ſmall cheſt 
or cofter for holding things. 
+. BOX of a Plough, the croſs piece in the 
head of a plough, which ſupports the two 
crow-ftaves. See PLouGch 

BOX, or BOX-TREE, in botany, the 
Eoglith name of buxus. *' | 
_ BOXING, in navigation, the act of 
bracing a {ſhip's fore-moſt or head-ſails 
aback, i. c. on the wind-fide of the maſt, 
When, by the neghgence of the man who 

fcers, the had deviated from her courſe, 
and iaclined her motion nearer to the di- 
rection of the wind than the ſails would 
ſtand full, The uſe of boxing is to im- 
preſs a greater force on the ſhip's fore-part 
than ufual, to turn it further from the 
courſe of the wind, till the lies in the line | 
of motion from which the had declined. 

BOY AU, in fortification, a ditch co- 
yered with a parapet, ſerving as a com- 
munication between two trenches. It 
runs je to the works of the body of 
the place, and ſerves as a line of contra- 
vallation, not cnly to hinder the ſallies of 
the befieged, but alſo to ſecure the mi- 
ners. | 

* BOYDE (WILLIAM) earl of Kil- 
marnock, was the fon of William Boyde, 
earl of Kilmarnock, who, in the rebel- 

ion in 1715, was very active in the ſer- 
vice of the government, and died two 


Fears after, The earl was but thirteen 


—_—_—— 


wears of "ge when his father died ; part 
of the ſknuly cſtate was then alicnated, | 


TY = 
and the reſt pretty much encumbered. As 
he grew up, he lived above his income, 
which ſtell farther reduced his eſtate ; 
hence, with the hopes of mending his 
fortune, he, in the late rebellion, joined 
the pretender's ſtandard, upon which he 
was made colonel of the guards, r 
to the rank of general, and declared of 
his privy council. His lordſhip was taken 
OO at the battle of Culloden, and 
brought to England, put into the Tower, 
and on Monday, the 28th of July, 1746, 
was, with lord Balmerine and the carl 
of Cromartie, conducted to the bar of 
the hoble of lords, in Weſtminſter-hall, 
and tried by his peers, when pleading 


guilty he ſubmitted himſeli to his majeſty's 


mercy and clemency. Being brought the 
Wedneſday following, to receive ſen- 
tence, he — an elegant ſpeech, aſ- 
ter which ſentence of death was pro- 
nounced upon him, and on the 18th of 
Auguſt, 1746, he was beheaded on Tower- 
hill, at forty-two years of age. The Rev. 
Mr. Fofter, who attended him in the 
Tower, obſerves, that his whole deport- 
ment, from the time of his being con- 
demned till his execution, was excceding- 
ly becoming ; and as he gave the moſt 
lively marks of fincere repentance, h's 
behaviour in the hour of death was re- 
ſigned, decent, and awful, 

* BOYNE, Battle 4 the, July 1, 
1690, at fix o'clock in the morning, ge- 
neral Douglas, with young Schomberg, ' 
the carl of Portland and Overkirk, marched 
towards Slane-bridge, and paſſed the river 
with very little oppoſition, , When they 
reached the farther bank, they perceived 
the enemy drawn up in two lines, to a 
confiderable number of horſe and foot, 
with a moraſs in their front; ſo that 
Douglas was obliged to wait for a rein- 
ſorcement. This being arrived, the in- 
fantry were led on to the charge through 
the moraſs, while count Schomberg rode 
round it with his cavalry, to attack the 
enemy in flank, The Iriſh inſtead af 
waiting the aſſault, faced about and re- 
treated towards Duleck with ſome preci- 
pitation ; yet nat ſo faſt, but that Schom- 
berg ſell in among their rear, and did con- 
fiderable execution. King James, how- 
ever, ſoon reinforced his left wing from 
the center, and the count in his turn was 


| obliged to ſend for aſſiſtance. At this 


juncture, William's main body, con- 
fiſting of the Dutch guards, the French 

iments, and fome battalions of Eng- 
wth, paſſed the river, which was wait. 


; high, 
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high, under à general diſcharge of art!“ 
lery. King James had imprudently re- 
moved his cannon from the ath-r fide ; 
but he had poſted a ſtrong body of muſ- 
ueteers along the bank, behind hedges, 
Fouſes, and ſome works raiſed for the 
» occaſion. They poured in a clofe fire up- 
on the Englith troops before they reached 
ſhore, but it produced very Tittle effect: 
then the Iriſh gave way, and ſome bat- 
talions landed without farther oppoſition ; 
yet, befare they could form, they were 
charzed with great impetuofity by a ſqua- 
dron of the enemy's horie, anda confiderable 
body of their cavalry and foot, command- 
ed by guneral Hamilton, and adyanced 
from behind ſome little billocs, to attack 
thoſe that were landed, as well as to prevent 
the reſt from reaching the ſhore. His 
infantry turned their backs and fled im- 
mediately ; but, the horſe charged with 
incredible fury, both upon the bank and 
in the river, ſo as to put the unformed 
regiments in confuſion. Then the duke 
of Schomberg paſſing the river in perſon, 
put himſelf at the head of the French 
proteſtants, and pointing to the enemy, 
„Gentlemen (faid he) thoſe; are your 
p erſecutors ;“ with theſe words he advanced 
to the attack, where he himſelf ſuſtained 
a violent onſet from a party of Irifh horte, 
which had broke through one of the re- 
giments, and were now on their return. 
They were miſtaken for Engliſh, and al- 
lowed to gallop up to the duke, who re- 
ceived two ſevere wounds in the head; 
bur the French regiments being now ſen- 
fible of their miſtake, raſhly threw in 
their fire upon the Iriſh while they were 
engaged with the duke ; and inſtead of 
T1ving, ſhot him dead upon the Ton The 
fate of this general had well nigh proved 
fatal to the Englith army, which was im- 
mediately involved in tumult and diforder ; 
while the infantry of king James rallied 
and returned to their poſts with a face of 
refolutian. They were juſt ready to fall 
upon the center, when king William 
having paſſed with the left wing, com- 
pou of the Daniſh, Dutch, and Innif- 
iin horſe, advanced to attack them on 
the right, They were ſtruck with fuch a 
pannic at his appearance, that they made 
a ſudden halt, and then facing about, re- 
treated to the village of Dunore. There 
they made ſuch a vigorous Ntand, that the 
Dutch and Daniſh horſe, though headed 
by the king in perfon, recoiled. Even 
the Inniſkilliners gave way; and that 
Whale wing would have been routed, had 


was dearly ,purchaſed, conſidering 
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not a detachment of ,dragoons- belonging 
to the 2 of Cunningham and Le- 
viſon, diſinouted, and lined the hedgeg on 
each fide of the detile, through which the 
fugitives were driven, There they did 
ſuch execution upon the purſuers as fon 
checked their ardour. The horſe which 
were broken, had now time to rally, and 
returning to the charge, drove the enemy 

before them in their turn. In this action 
general Hamilton, who had been the liſe 
and foul of the Iriſh during the Whole 
engagement, was wounded and taken; an 
incident which diſcouraged them to ſuch 

a degree, that they made no further ef, 

forts to retrieve the advantage they bad 
loft, He was immediately brought to 
the king, who afked him if he thought 

the Iriſh would make any farther Its 

hftance ? aud he replied, + Upon my ho- 

„ nour, I beEcye they will; for they 

have ſtill a good body of horſe cntire.” 

William eying him with a look of dif- 
dain, repeated © Yotr hegour ? You? 
* honour!” but took no other notice al 
his having acted contrary to his engage- 

ment, when he was permitted to go 16 

Ircland, on promiſe of perſuading Tyr: 

connel to ſubmit, to the new government, 
The Iriſh now abandoned the held "with 
precipitation ; but, the French and Sit 
troops that ated as their auxilaries, under 
Lauzum, retreated in good order) after 
having maintained the battle for ſome 
time with intrepidity and perfeverance. 
As king William did not think proper to 
purſue the enemy, the carnage * was not 
great, The Iriſh loſt about tiſteen hun 
dre4 men, and the Englith about” ome 
third of that number; though the victory 
the 
death of the gallant duke of Schomberg, 
who fell in the eighty-ſecond* * 0 
his age, after having rivalled the beſt ge- 
nerals of the age in military reputation. 
He was deſcended from a a5 family in 
the Palaginate, and his mother was an 
Engliſh woman, daughter of lord Dudley. 
Being obliged ta leave his country on ac- 
count of the troubles by which it was agi- 
tated, he commenced a ſoldler of fortune, 
and ferved ſucceſsfully in the armies of 
Holland, England, France, Portugal; and 
Brandenburgh. He attained to the dig- 
nity of marechal in France, grandee in 
Portugal, geuctaliſſimo in Pruſſia, and duke 
in England. He profeſſed the proteſtan: 
religion; was courteous and humble in 
his deportment, cool, penetrating, refolute, 


and ſagacious ; nor was his prol ity in- 
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„ | 
ferior to his courage. This battle like- | 
wiſe proved fatal to the brave Caillimote, 
who had followed the duke's fortunes, 
and commanded one of the proteſtant re- 
giments. After having received a mortal 
— he was carried back through the 
river by four ſoldiers'; and though almoſt 
in the agonies of death, he with a 
chearſul countenance, encouraged thoſe 
who were crofling to do their duty, ex- 
claiming, © A Ja gloire mes enfans; a 
pl. gore ? To glory, my lads ; to glo- 
« ry!” The third remarkable perion, 
who loft his life on this occaſion, was 
Walker the clergyman, who had fo va- 
Iiantly defended 1 againſt the 
whole army of king James. He had 
been very graciouſly received by King 
William, who ratified him with a re- 
ward of five thouſand pounds, and a pro- 
miſe of further favour : but his military 
genius ſtill predominating, he attendeg 
his xoyal patron in this battle ; and being 
Jhot in the belly, died in a few minutes. 
The perſons of diſtinftion who fell on the 
other fide,, were the lords Dongan and 
Carlingford, Sir Neile O Neile, and the 
75 of Hocquincovrt. James himſelf 
ſtood aloof during the action, on the hill 
of Dunmore, ſurrounded with ſome ſqua- 
drons of horſe ; ee de- 
clare againſt him, retired to Dublin, with- 
out making the leaſt effort to reaſſemble 
his broken forces. Had he poſſeſſed either 
ſpiritor conduct, his army might have ralli- 
ed, and been reinfarced from his garriſans ; 
for his loſs was inconfiderable, and the 
victor did not attempt to moleſt his troops 
in their retreat; an omiſhon which has 
been charged upon him as a flagrant in- 
Nance of miſconduft. Indeed through the 
whale of this engagement, his. perſonal 
courage was much more conſpicuous than 
His mulitary ſkill. King James no ſooner 
arrived at Dublin, than he aſſembled the 
magiſtrates and council of the city, and in 
a ſhort ſpeech reſigned them to the fortune 
of the victor. He complained of the cowar- 
dice gf the Iriſh ; ſignified his reſolution 
of leaving. the kingdom immediately ; 
forbid them, on their allegtance, to burn 
or plunder the city after, his departure; 
and aſſured them, that thqugh; he was 
obliged to yield to force, he could never 
ceaſe to labaur for their deliverance. Next 
day he ſet aut for Waterford, attended 
by the duke of Berwick, Tyrconnel, and 
rhe Marquis of Powis. He ordered all the 
bridges to be broken down behind him, and 
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for his reception. At ſea he fell in with 
the French ſquadron, commanded by the 
ſieur de Foran, who perſuaded him to go 
| on board one of his frigates, which was a 
prime ſailer. In this he was ſafely. con- 
veyed to France, and returned to the place 
of his former refidence at St. Germain's, 
He had no ſooner quitted Dublin, than 


The proteſtants immediately took poſſeſſion 
* the arms belonging to the militia, un- 
er the conduct of the biſhop of Meath 

and Limerick. A committee was form 

to take charge of the adminiſtration ; and 
an account of theſe tranſactions was tranſ- 
mitted to king William, together with 
a petition that he would honour the city 
with his preſence, N | 

BRACE, a couple or pair, and applicd 
by huntſmen to ſeveral beaſts of game, 
as A brace of bucks, foxes, hares, &e. 

BRACE, in architecture, a piece of 
timber framed in with bevel joints, the 
uſe of which is to keep the building from 
ſwerving either way. When the brace is 
framed into the Kingleſſes, or principal 
rafters, it is by ſome called a ſtrut. 

BRACES, in n-val affairs, the ropes 
faſtened to the yard-arms or ends, to 
wheel or traverſe them about the maſts in 
a horizontal direction, for the more con- 
yeniently adapting the ſails to the wind. 

BRA ELET, an ornament worn on 
the wrift, much uſed among the ancients. 

BRACHLEUS, in anatomy, an ob- 
long, thick, and broad muſcle, lying im- 
medjately on the anterior part of the 
lower half of the os humeri. The upper 
part of it is forked or ſloped, and at the 
bending of the joint of the elbow, the 
lower part contracts. 

BRACHIUM, ARM, in anatomy, 
one of the ſeperior extremities of the hu- 
man body, comprehending the ſcapula, 
the os humeri, the cubit, and the hand. 
Sce the ScayruLa, Arm, Harp, Kc. 

BRACHMANS, a ſect of Indian phi- 
loſophers. The ancient Brachmans lived 
upon herbs and pulſe, and abſtained from 
2s thing that had life in it. They 
lived in ſolitude without matrimony, and 
without property ; and they wiſhed ar- 
dently for death, confidering life only as 
a burden. The modern Brachmans make 
up one of the caſts or tribes of the Banians. 
They are the prieſts of that people, and 
perform their office of praying and read- 
ing the Jaw, with | 2495 paired eſtures, 
and a Kind of wavering voice. They ad- 
mit of rewards and puniſhments after this 


embarked in a veſſel which had been prepared | 


life ; 


it was alſo abandoned by all the papiſts, 
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Fife ; and have ſo great a veneration for 


cows, that they look on themſelves as 
bleſſed, if they can but die with the tail 
of one of them in their hand. They have 

reſerved ſome noble fragments of the 
— of the ancient Brachmans. 
They are ſkilled arithmeticians, and cal- 
culate, with great exactneſs, eclipſes of 
the ſun and moon, They arc cemarkable 
for their religious auſterities. Qne of 
them has been known to make a vow to 
wear about his neck a heavy collar of iron 
for a conſiderable time: another, to chain 
himſelf by the foot to a tree, with a firm 
reſolution to die in that place; and ayo- 
ther to walk in wooden ſhoes ſtack full 
of nails on the inſide. | 

BRACHYGRAPHY, the art of ſhort- 
hand writing. 

The word is compounded from the 
Greek Brachys, ſhort, and Grapbo, to 
write, 

_ BRACKET, a kind of wooden ftay, 
ſerving to ſupport ſhelves, and the like - 

BRACKETS, in naval archite&ure, 
ſhort crooked timbers reſerabling knees, 
fixed in the frame of a thip's head to ſup- 

the gratin 

BRACKETS, in gunnery, the cheeks 
of the carriage of a mortar: they are 
made of ſtrong planks of wood, of almoſt 
a ſemicircular re, and bound round 
with thick jron plates ; they are fixed 
to the bets by four bolts, which are called 
bed-bolts ; they rife up on each fide of 
the mortar, aud ſerve to keep her to any 
elevation, by means of ſome ſtrong iron 
bolts, called bracket-bolts, which go 
through theſe cheeks or brackets. 

* BRACKLEY, a borough town in 
Northamptonſhire ; it has a market on 
_ Wedneſdays, and five fairs, on Wednef- 

day after February 25, for horſes, cows, 
and ſheep ; on the third Saturday in April, 
for horſes, cows, and hogs; on Wed- 
neſday after June 22, for horſes and cows ; 
on Wedneſday before October 10, for 
hiring ſervants, horſes, and cows ; and 
December tx, for horſes, cows, and ſheep. 
It is ſeated on the edge of the county, 
next Buckinghamſhire, on a branch of 
the river Ouſe. It is an ancient and large 
corporation town, containing two parith 
churches, and is governed by a mayor and 
aldermen, and ſends two members to par- 
liament. It had formerly a college, which 
is turned into a free-ſchool. The market 
is but ſmall. It is fixty-four miles north- 
welt from London. Lat. 52. o. N. 

BRACTEARIA, in natural hiſtory, 
+ genus of talc:, compoſed of ſmall plates 
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in form of ſpangles, each plate being et- 
ther very thin, or divifible into very thih 
ones. . 

* BRADLEY (Dr. JAMES) fellow 
of the Royal Society in London, and 
member of the 4 of Sciences and 
Belles Lettres of Paris, &c. was born at 
Shireborn, in Glouceſterſhire, in 1092, 
and educated at Oxford, and in 1719 
was inſtituted to the vicarage of Bridftow, 
in Herefordſhire. He received the firſt 
rudiments of the mathematics from his 
uncle, Dr. James Pound, who reſided at his 
living in Eſſex, and on the death of John 
Kiel, M. D. was, in 1721, choſen Savilian 
profeifor of aſtronomy in Oxford, on which 


his innate modeſty he was ſoon diſl in- 
guiſhed by the friendſhip of fir Iſaae New- 
ton, lord chancellor Macclesfield, and Dr. 
Edmund Halley, his colleague in the 
Savilian profeſſorſhip. In 1730 he fut- 
ceeded Mr. Whirefide as lecture-reader 
of aſtronomy and experimental philoſophy, 
in the univerfity of Oxford ; and, at the 
deceaſe of Dr. Halley, was choſen aſtro- 
nomical obſervator at the Royal Obſerva- 
tory at Greenwich, and honoured with 
the degree of doctor of divinity. In 1747 
he publiſhed his Letters on the apparent 
Motion obſerved in ſome of the fixed 
Stars; and on account of this curious diſ- 
covery, obtained the annual gold prize 
medal from the Royal Society. In con- 


ſequence of this letter, his majeſty 


to repair the old inſtruments in that ob- 
ſervatory, and for providing new ones, 
which enabled him to furniſh it with 


in the known world. He was remark- 
able for the evenneſs of his temper, and 
for his amiable diſpoſition, and was par- 
ticularly diſtinguiſhed for his modeſty 
and taciturnity; yet when drawn into 
converſation, none were more ready, more 
open, or more clear, nor took more ; pg 
to adapt himſelf to the capacity and un- 
| derftanding of thofe with whom he con- 
verſed, He was always temperate, i 
of acceſs, humane, benevolent, and kind, 
was never tenacious of his own opinion, 
and was free from bigotry and oſtentation. 
He died the 13th of July, 1762, in the 
ſeventieth year of his age. 

BRADS, among artifcers, a ſort of 


ſpreading heads. They are diſtinguiſhed 
by ironm6ngers, by ſix names, as joiher's 
brats, flooring brads, batten -brads, bill- 


| brads, or quarter-heads, &c, Joiner's 
8 brads 


he refigned his living. Notwithſtanding - 


cauſed him to be paid a thouſand pounds, 


the nobleſt and moſt accurate apparatus 


nails uſed in building, which have no 
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Drads are for hard wainſcot, batten - brads 


fas, ſoſt waink ot ; bill- brads are uſed when 
a floor is laid in hafle, or for ſhallow jolils 
ſubject ro warp. See NA. 
*- BRADYPUS, in zoology, a genus of 
| s, af the order of the anthropo- 
morpha of Linnæus, otherwiſe called ig- 
aue, and in Engliſh, the floth; the 
characters of which are, that its feet have 
no great toc, and are made for climb- 
ing. | 
Oi this genus there are two ſpecies. 
1. The American floth, with a ſhort tail, 
and only three tos on cach foot. 2. The 
Coy lou lloth, with only two toes on cach 
ect, and no tai! 
BRAGGET, drink made of malt, lo- 
ncy, zud tpices, much uſed in Wales. 
ERAILS, in naval affairs, ropes fixcd 


| 
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conſiſtence, and of a greyiſh colour on 
the outer ſurface, filling all the ſuperior 
portion of the cavity of the cranium, or 
that portion which lies above the tranſverſe 
ſeptum, The upper part of the cercbrum 
is of an oval figure, like half an egg cut 
lengthwiſe, or rather like two quarters of 
an egg cut lengthwiſe, and parted a little 
from cach other. It is flatter on the 
lower part, each lateral half of which is 
divided into three eminences, called lobes, 
one anterior, one middle, and one poſte- 
rior. 

The ſubſtance of the cerebrum is of 
two Kinds, diſtinguiſhed by two different 
colours; one part of it, which is the 
ſoſter, being of a greyith or aſh colour; 
the other, which is more ſolid, very white. 


| The aſh-coloured ſubſtance lies chiefly 


tu different places on the mizen above and 4 on the outer-part of the cerebrum, like 
- below, to gather it up cloſe to the maſt'\} a kind of cortex; from whence it has 


ben it is nn required, 

BRAILS, 2 general name given to all 
the ropes. Which haul the bottoms, edges, 
ad lower corners of the ether fails up to 
their yards, tor, inc more_cahly ſurling 
them; and this is called brailing them up, 
at haubhng them up in the brails. 
- . BRAIN, in anatomy, 1ays Winflow, 
a name given to all that mais which fills 


been named ſubſtantia corticalis or ciue- 
rea. The white ſubſtance occupies the 
inner part, and is named ſubllantia me- 
dullaris, or ſimply ſubſtantia alba. 

The cerebrum is divided into. two 
lateral portions, ſeparated by the falx, or 
great longitudinal ſeptum of the dura 
mater. They are generally termed he- 
miſpheres ; but they are more like quar- 


— 
{ the cavity of the cranium, and which is ters of an oblong ſpheroid, Each of thele 


immediately ſurtounded by 

called meninges by the Greeks, and ma- 
tees hy other ancients, becauſe they were 
commonly of opinion thatthefe membranes 
were the origin, and, as it were, the mo- 


ther of all the other membrancs ot the 


bady. | 
4kis general maſs is divided into three 
particalar portions 3 the cerebrum, or 
: brain, proverly 16 called; the cerebellum, 
and medulla oblongata. To theſe three 
parts contained within the crauium, a 
tot tth is a'ded, which fills the great ca- 
nal of the ſpiva deri by the name of 
.mgolla ſſinalis, being a continuation of 
the medulla oblongata. | 
The meninges, or membranes are two 
in number, one of which is very ſtrong, 
and lies contiguous to the cranium ; the 
nacher is very thin, and immediately 
touches the brain. The firſt is named 
dura mater; the ſecond pia mater, which 
is again divided into two, the external 
Tamina being termed arachnoides, and the 
internal retaining the common name of 
pia mater. Sce Dura Mat kx and Pia 
Ma Tzu. | 
The cercbrum, properly ſo called, is a 
Kind of medullary maß, of a moderate 


two membranes, | portions is divided into two extremities, 


one auterior, and one poſterior, wh ch arc 
termed the lobes of the ccrebrum, betwecu 
which there is a large inferior prutube- 
rance. which goes by the ſame name; to 
that in each A495 vw there are three 
lobes, one anterior, one middle, and one 
poſterior, ; ' 

The anterior lobes lie upon thofe parts 
of the os frentis which contribute to the 
formation of the orbits and of rhe frontal 
fnutfes, commonly called the anterior 
foſſæ of the baſis cranti. The pallerior 
lobzs he on the tranfrerſe ſeptum ; and 
the midd!e lobes, in the middle of latera) 
folie of the baſis cranii, 

Each lateral portion of the cerebram 
has three ſides; one ſuperior, which iz 
convex ; one infer.or, which is uncven-; 
and one lateral, which is flat; and turned 
to the fals, Through the whole furface 
of theſe three ſides we ſee inequalities or 
windings like the circamvolutions of the 
inteſtines, formed by waving ſtrraks or 
farrows very deep and narrow, into which 
the ſepta, or dnplicatures of the pita mater 
inſinuate themielves, and thereby ſeparate 
theſe circumvolut ions from each other. 

Near the ſurface of the. cerchrom, 


cheſe circumvolvtion: are at ſome diſtance 


= ©. 
from each other, repreſenting ſerperitine 
ridges 3 and in the interttices between 
them, the ſuperficial veins of the cere- 
brum are ledged, between the two _ 
næ of the pia mater, by an infinite num - 
ber of very fine vaſcular filaments, as 
may be ſcen by pulling the circumvo- 
lutions a little aſunder with the fingers. 

When they are cut tranſverily, we ob- 
ſerve that the ſubſiantia alba 2 in the 
middle of each circumvolution ;- fo that 
there is the ſame number of interna! me- 
dullary circumvolutions as of external 
cortical ones ; the firſt repreſenting white 
laminz inveſted others of an aſh- 
colour ; but the cortical ſubſtance is in 
many places thicker than the medullary. 

The anterior and middle Jobes of the 
cerebrum on each ſide are parted by a 
deep narrow ſulcus, which aſcends oblique- 
ly backward, from the temporal ala of 
the os ſphenvides to near the middle of 
the os parietale ; and the two fides of 
this divifion have each their particular 
ridges and circumvolutions, which gives 
a very great extent to the cortical ſub- 
ſtance, This ſulcus is termed fiffura 
magna filvii, or ſimply fiſſura cerebri. 

The corpus calloſum is a white convex 
body, being a-middle portion of the me- 
du!lary ſubllance, whoſe ſurface is covered 
by the pia mater. Along the middle of 
its fatface; ſrom one end to another, 
there is a kind of raphe formed by a par- 
ticular intertexture of fibres, which croſs 
each other. After its uniting with the 
corti al ſubſtance, a medullary arch or 
vault of an oval figure is formed. 

Under this arch are two lateral and 
ſhallow cavities, ſeparated by a tranſpa- 
rent medullary ſeptum; and generally 
called the anterior ſuperior ventricles of 
the cerebrum. 

The above tranſparent partition is ge- 
nerally called the ſeptum lucidum, and 
lies directly under the raphe or ſuture of 
the corpus calloſum, of which it is a con- 
tinuat:on. 

The ſeptum lycidum is united by its 
lower part to the anterior portion of that 
medullary body improperly called the for- 
nix, with three pillars ; becauſe it is 
thought to bear ſome reſemblance to the 
arches of ancient vaults. 

The fornix being cut off and inverted, 
or quite removed, we firſt perceive a vaſ- 
cular web, called plexus choroides, and 
ſeveral eminences more or lefs covered by 
the expanſion of that plexus. There are four 
pairs of eminences, which follow each 


cher very regularly, two large and two 


1 
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| fall. The firt pair of larger eminences 


are named corpora Ariata, for their hav- 
ing a great number of white and ath- 


coloured ſtreaks alternately diſpoſed thro? 


their ſubſtance; and the ſccond pair, 
thalami nervorum opticorum, becauſe rhe 
nerves ariſe chiefly from them. The ſour 
ſmall eminences are cloſely united toge- 
ther, the anterior being called nates, and 
the poſterior teſtes ; though it would be 
better to call them fimply, anterior and 
poſterior tubercles. | 
Immediately before theſe tubercles, 
there is à fingle eminence called glanduta 
pineal:s, a ſmall, foft, greyiſh body, about 
the fize of an ordinary pea, irregularly 
round, and ſometimes of the figure of a 
pine apple. This gland, which Des Cartes 
will have to be the feat of the foul, has 
been often found to contain grav el. 
Between the baſis of the anterior pil- 
lar of the fornix, and the anterior part 
of the union of the optic thalami, lies a 
cavity or ſoſſula, called in fundibulum. It 
runs down towards the bahs of the cere- 
brum, contracting gradually, and termi- 
nates by a membrancous canal in a foftith 
body, ſituated in the fella ſpheanidalis, 
named glandula pituitaria. The infundi- 
bulum opens above, immediately before 
the optic thalami, by an oval hole, called 
foramen commune anteriuv*, and confe- 
quently communicates with the lateral 
ventricles, | | 
The cerebellum is contained under the 
tranſverſe ſeptum of the dura” mater. Ir 
is broader laterally than on the fore or 
back-fides, ſlatted on the upper-fade,” and 
gently inclined both ways, auſwerable to 
the ſeptum, which ſerves -it as a Kind of 
rent or cieling.” On the lower fide it is 
rounder, and on the back-fide divided in- 
to two lobes, ſeparated by the occipital 
ſeptum of the dura mater. | 
It is made vp, like the cerebrom, of 
two ſubſtances ; but has no circemvolu- 
tions on its ſurface. Its ſulci are pretty 
deep, and diſpoſed in ſuch a manner as 
to * that flat rata, more or leſs hoti- 
zontal, between which the internal lamina 
of the pia mater infinuates itſelf by a num - 
ber of ſepta, equal to that of the ſtrat». 
Under the tranſverſe ſeptum, it is co- 
vered by a vaſcolar textute, which com- 
municates with the plexus choroides. It 
has two middle eminences called appeu- 
dices vermiformes ; one anterior aud ſu- 
perior, which is turned forward; the other 
poſterior and inferior, which goes back 
ward, There are likewiſe two latter ap- 
pendiecs, both . turned outivard, They 
428 


and therefore it may be looked upon as 
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are termed vermiſormes from their re- 
ſemblance to a large portion of an carth- 


worm. 
Beſides the diviſion of the cerebellum 
into lateral portions, or into lobes, cach 
of theſe lobes ſeems to be likewiſe ſubdi- 
vided into three protuberances, one anterior, 
one middle or lateral, and one poltertor ; 
but they are not in all ſubjects equally 
diſtinguiſhed either by their convex:ty or 
hmits; but they may always be diltin- 
guiſhed by the direction of their ſtrata, 
thoſe of the middle and anterior protube- 
rances being leſs tranſverſe than in the 


- When we ſeparate the two lateral por- 
tions or lobes, having firſt made a pretty 
deep incifion, we dicover firſt of the 
rior portion of the medulla oblongata; 
and in the polterior ſurface of this por- 
ton, from the tubercula quadrigemina, 
all the way to the polterior notch of the 
body of the cerebellum, we obſerve an 
oblong cavity, which terminates back- 
ward, like the point of a writing pen. 
This cavity is called the fourth veatricle. 
Themedulla oblongata is a medullary ſub- 
Gance, fatuated from before backward, inthe 
middle part of the baſis of the cerebrum and 
cerebellum, without any diſcontinuation, 
derween the lateral parts of both ibeſe baſes ; 


one middle medullary bafis, common to 
both cerebrum and cerebellum, by the re- 


ciprocal continuity of their medullary ſub- | 


ſtances, through the great notch in the 
tranſverſe ſeptum of the dura mater, which 
common baſis lies immediately on that 
portion of the dura mater which lines the 
baſis of the cranium. The medulla oblon- 
gata is therefore juſtly eſteemed to be a 
third general part of the whole maſs of 
the brain, or as the common production of 
united elongation of the whole medullary 
ſubſtance of the cerebi um and cerebellum. 
It is extremely difficult, if not altoge- 
ther impoſſible, to examine or demonſtrate 
u as we ought, in its natural fituation ; 
but we are obliged to do both on a brain 
imverted. However, to prevent falſe ideas 
either in viewing ourſelves, or in thewing 
to others, the medulla oblongata thus in- 
verted, it is very neceſſary often to call to 
mind that all that appears ſuperior in that 
Gtuation, is jnferior in the natural tate. 

- The lower fide of the medulla oblon- 

in an inverted fituation, preſents to 

aur view ſeveral parts, which are in gene- 
val either medullary productions, trunks 
of nerves, or trunks of blood vetfels. 
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[theſe: the large or anterior branches of 
the medulla oblongata, which have like- 
wiſe been named crura anteriora, ſemora 
and brachia medullæ oblongatz, and pe- 
dunculi cetebri; the tranſverſe protuber- 
ance, called alſo proceſſus annularis or pons 
Varolii ; the ſmall or poſterior branches, 
called pedunculi cerebelli, or crura poſte- 


or cauda of the medulla oblongata, with 
two pairs of tubercles, one of which is 
named corpora olivaria, the other corpora 
pyramidalia: and to all theſe productions 
we muſt add a production of the infundi- 
bulum and two medullary papillæ. 

We mult obſerve in general concerning 
the eminences of the medulla oblongata, 
that thoſe which are medullary on their 


entirely cortical, or partly cortical and 
partly medullary, or formed by a fingular 
m:xture of theſe two ſubſtances. 

From this common portion of the cere- 
brum and cerebellum, ariſe almoſt all the 
nerves which go out of the cranium through 
the different foramina by which its baſis is 
perforated. It likewiſe produces the me- 
dulla ſpinalis, which is no more than a 
common elongation of the cerebrum and 
cerebellum, and of their different ſub- 
ſtances; and therefore the medulla ob- 
longata may be juſtly ſaid to be the firft 
origin or primitive of all the nerves which 
go out through the ſpina dorſi, and conſe- 
quently of all the nerves of the human 
body. Sce MrpuLLa Spinali:, and 
Nerve. Winſlow's Anatomy. 

Uſes of the BRAIN, and of its Appen- 
dages in general. We are obliged to the 
great Malphigi for the firſt and beſt in- 
ſtruction concerning the manner of exa- 
mining the ſtructure of the brain, eſpe- 
cially that of the two ſubſtances of which 
it is made up, and for putting us in a con- 
dition to be able to conjecture ſomething 
about its uſes. The experiments and ob- 
ſervations of that iltufirious and faithful 
ſearcher into nature, having been repeated 
by ſeveral excellent philoſophers, and con- 
firmed by comparative anatomy, leaves us 
no room to doubt but that the brain is a 
ſecretory organ, or, as it is called by ana- 
tomiſts, a gland. 

It is to no purpoſe to diſpnte. about 
words, when we are agreed as to the 
things themſe ves. Anatomiſts have for 
many years paſt underſtood by the word 
gland, an organ fitted to ſeparate ſome 
particular fluid from the maſs of blood, as 


univerſally as they mean by the word 


- The chief medullary productions are 


2 0 


muſc le, all forts of Hefhy fibres capable 


1 contrac- 


riora medullæ oblongatz ; the extremity 


outfides or ſurfaces, are interiofly either 
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contraction: and this laſt term might be 
cavilled at and rejected as juſtly as the 
other. 

The whole matter of ſecretions muſt be 
owned to be very obſcure; but it is to be 
hoped chat the brain and liver will ſome 
time or other lead us ſo far into the know - 
ledge of it, as at leaſt to be able to diſtin 
guith truth from falſhood. 

The infinite number of ſmall ſecretory 
cluſters of -glands in the brain, ftrain or 
filter the:maſs of blood carried to them by 
the numerous ramifications, and ſeparate 
from it an exceſſively fine fluid: the re- 
maining blood being conveyed back by the 
fame number of venal extremities into the 
ſinuſſes of the dura mater, and from thence 
into the jugular and vertebral veins. 

The ſubtle fluid, commonly called ani- 
mal ſpirit, nervous juice, or liquor of the 
nerves, is continually forced into the me- 
dullary fibres of the white portion of the 
cerebrum, cerebellum, medulla oblongata, 
and medulla ſpinalis ; and by the interven- 
tion of theſe. fibres, ſupplies and fills the 
nerves, which are a continuation of them. 

All the nervous ropes, as they paſs 
through the foramina of the cranium and 
vertebræ, are accompanied by particular 
clongatzons of the pia and dura mater. 
Thoſe of the dura mater ſerve them for 
vaginz in their paſſage through the bony 
openings. | Thoſe of the pia mater not 
only accompany and inveſt each nervous 
rope, but alſo form internal ſepta, between 
all the filaments of which each rope con- 
liſts. It is known from many experi- 
raents, that the nerves are the primitive 
or original organs of all muſcular motion, 
and of all animal ſenſation ; and that 
theſe two functions depend in general on 
the brain ; but we are 1gnorant of the na- 
ture of this dependence, and of the parti- 
cular uſe. of the medullary fibres of the 
nervous fluid, and of the membrancous 
produftions which accompany the fibres 
and nerves, 

Neither is there any thing in what has 
been ſaid concerning the deſign or parti- 
cular uſes of the ſuperficial confarmation 
of the cerebrum and cerebellum, or of the 
difterent configuration of their turnings, 
circumvolutions, eminencies, depreſfions, 
expanſions, and various folds. . It may be 
affirmed in general, that by this ſtructure 
the extent of the ſectetory organ of the 
nervous fluid is increaſed very conſider- 
ably, and the particular functions of each 
nervous rope diſtinguiſhed, and likewiſe 
their general and reciprocal correſpondence, 
both in regard to the exquiſiteneſs of the 
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organs of ſenſation, and rhe activity of the 
organs of motion, | 

The falx of the dura mater hinders one 
portion of the cerebrum from preſſing on 
the other, when we lie on one fide. The 
tranſverſe ſeptum ſerves for a tent to the 
cerebellum, and defends it from a mortal 
compreſhon, which it muſt otherwiſe be 
liable to from the cerebrum, eſpecially 
when we walk or jump. k 

The ſeptum and productions of the pi 
mater connect and ſtrengthen all the cir- 
cumvolutions, diviſions, and ridges of the 
cerebrum, cerebellum, &c. and ſuſtain in 
a general and almoſt incomprehenſible 
manner all the branches and ramifications 
of the blood veſſels, all the medullary fila- 
ments, and all the elongations — 


that depend on theſe, Winſlow's Ana- 


tomy. by 

"BRAMBLE, or BRAMBLE-BUSH, 

in botany, the Engliſh name of the rubus 

of authors. See Runvs. 
BRAMBLE-NET, otherwiſe called 

hallier, a net to catch birds in; of ſeveral 


fixes ; the great meſhes muſt be four inches 


fquare ; thoſe of the leaſt fize are three or 
four inches ſquare ; and thoſe of the largeſt 
five. In the depth, they ſhould not be 
above three or four inches; but as for the 
length, they may be enlarged at pleaſure; 
the ſhorteſt being eighteen feet long. 
BRAMINS. See BrAcHMaAvNs. 
BRAN, the ſkins or huſks of corn, 
eſpecially wheat ground, ſeparated from 
the flour by a fieve or boulter. | 
The dyers reckon bran arhong the non- 
colouring drugs, and uſe it for making 
what they call the- four waters, with 
which they prepare their ſeveral dyes. 
Bran, alſo being of a porous ſpongy ſub- 
ſtance, is uſed, in pharmacy, as a ſuppu · 
rative and digeſtive medicine. 2 n 
BRANC H, in botany, an arm of a tree, 
or a. part ſprouting out from the trunk, 
which helps to form the head or crown 
thereof, As branches have their outward 
parts common with the chief ſtem, ſo in 
like manner do their inward confiſt of a 
multitude of tubes, which are alſo pro- 
vided with a numberof ſmall glands, veins, 
and muſcles, interſperſed: here and there, 
where the ſap coming from-the firſt canal 
is rendered much more delicate. 
BRANCH, a term in and 
anatomy. Thus we ſay, the branch of 2 
family, the branch of an artery, the 
branch of a vein. | 0 
BRANCHES of «4 Pridle, in the ma- 
nege, are two pieces of iron 


| which in the * between the one 
y 


— 8 — * 


longer. 3. That the branch is to be pro- 
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end the other, bear the bit- mouth, the 
croſs-chains, and the curb ; fo that on the 
one end they anſwer to the head-itall, and 
on the other to the reins, in order to keep 
the horſe's head in ſubjection. 

It is to be obſerved, 1. That the farther 
the branch is from a horſe's neck, the 
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n eder to difſtil brandy, they fill the 


cucurbit half full with liquor 

would extract it from, which they pat 
over a moderate fire, till about the fixth 
part of it be diſtilled, or till they perceive 
that what falls into the recipient, is no 
longer inflammable. Brandy diftilled 3 


—_— 


more effet it will have. 2. That ſhort 
branches ceteris paribus are ruder, and 
their effets more ſudden than thoſe of 


portioned to the length of a horſe's neck; 
and one may ſooner err in choofing — 
too ſhort than too long. 

BRANCHES of Ogives, in architec- 
ture, the arches of Gothic vaults. Theſe 
arches traverſing from one angle to ano- 
ther diagonal-wiſe, form a croſs between 
the other arches, which make the fides 
of the ſquare, -of which the arches are 
diagonals. | 

BRANCHERY, in the anatomy of 
plants, denotes the ramifications of the. 
ſucciferous veſſels diſperſed through the 
parenchyma, or pulpy parts of fruits. 

BRANCHLE, ILLS, in the ana- 


tomy of fiſhes, the parts correſponding to | 


the lungs of land-animals, by which 
fiſhes take in and throw out again a cer- 
tain quantity of water, impregnated with 
air. Allfi except the cetaceous ones 
and the — are furniſhed with 
theſe organs reſpiration; which are 
always eight in number, four on each fide 
the throat; that next the heart is always 
the leaſt, the reſt increafing in regular or- 
der as they ſtand near the head of the 


faſb. 
„ BRANCHIARUM FORAMINA, 
of the Gills, In moſt fiſhes there 
is only one aperture; in the cartilaginous, 
ones, theſe apertures are ten in number, 
five on each fide ; and in the yzum | 
— — fourteen 
of theſe apertures, ſeven on each fide. As 
to the cetaceous fiſhes, they have no aper- 
ture of this kind ; and the reaſon ſeems to 
be, becauſe they are furniſhed with lungs. | 

BRANDY, a ſpirituous and inflam- | 
mable liquor, extracted from wine and 
other liquors by diſtillation, which is moſt 
——— performed by the common alem- 

ic 3 but ſometimes in balncum mariz. 
See the article Dis TILLATIOx. 

The veſſels uſed in this operation are 
commonly of copper; ſome diſtillers, in 
order to cool the brandy, make the neck 
of the matraſs very long, and of a ſerpen- 
tine or winding figure, in order to its 
paſſing through a tub of cold water. | 


ſecond time is called ſpirit of wine; and 
this ſpirit, purified again by one or by ſe- 
veral diſtillations, is what 4 call fpirit 
of wine rectiſied. With regard to brandy 
we ſpeak only of that which is diſtilled 
wine) they who trade in it, chooſe it 
white, clear, of a good taſte, and ſuch as 
will bear the teſt or proof; that is to ſay, 
that when into a ghaſs it forms on 
the top of it a little white lather, which, 
as it diminithes, makes a circle; 'there 
being no brandy but that which is well de. 
legmated, and does not retain too much 
midity, wherein this bead-proof, as it 
is called, will be entirely formed, 

The chief uſe of brandy is as a drink, 
particularly in the nort countries, 
ameng the negroes of Guinea, who will 
ſell one another for fome bottles of brandy, 
and among the ſavages of Canada, who are 
extremely fond of it. Brandy is alfo uſed 
in medicine, to ſtrengthen the nerves; 
and in dyeing, rectified ſpirits of wine 
being reckoned by the dyers among the 
non-colouring drugs. 

Methed of colouring BRANDY. All 
brandies, when firſt made, are as clear as 
water, and grow higher coloured by long 
keeping ; however, they are artfully made 
of any colour ſeveral ways. To make a 
light traw-colour, uſe turmeric, or a little 
treacle : but the beſt way is to give it a co- 
lour or tincture with a little burnt ſugar, 
made to a conſiſtence; or ſyrop of clder- 
berries may be uſed, which gives an ad- 
mirable 1 and may be made deeper 
or lighter, according to the quantity you 


put in. 
Beſides the brandy made of wine, there 


is ſome alſo made of beer, cyder, ſyrups, 


ſugar, molaſſes, fruit, grain, &c. how- 
ever, theſe are not properly called brandy; 
but go under the general denomination of 
ſpirits. See Rum, AR RAex, &c. f 

Wine brandy made in France, is 
eſteemed the beſt in Europe. They make 
it wherever they make wine ; and for 
that purpoſe, uſe wine that is pricked, ra- 
ther than good wine The chief brandies 
fur foreign trade, and thoſe acegunted befly 
are the brandies of Bourdeaux, Rochelle, 
Cogniac, Charenton, the iſle of Rhe, 
Orleans, the county of Blafors, Poictou, 
#7! » ; * $52 \ _ Fourxaines 
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Touraint, Avjou, Nantes, Burgundy; 
and Champargn. | mo l 

BRA or BRAZIL, -in natural 
hiſtory, is a red wood, brought ſrom the 

rovince of that name in South America. 

hat differences there ate in the trees we 
know not: the woeds brought | to us, 
differ little otherwiſe than as different 
parts of one log, ſome pieces being richer 
In colour than others. This wood is cal- 
led, by Caſpar Bauhine,' baſtard red- | 
ſaunders, Pſaudaſans alum rubram froe ar- 
bor Braxilia. y have confounded it 
with the true red-ſaunders; but however 
the two trees may be allied in their botamic 
characters, the woods, chemically con- 
ſidered, are very obviouſly different; Bra- 
zil wood readily giving out its red colour 
to water, whilſt ſaundets gives nqured 
tinge to any aqueous liquor. The watery 
tincture of Brazil, however, is nat quite 
fo deep as that made in rectified ſpirit of 
wine, or in volatile alkaline ſpirits. The 
ſpirituous tincture ſtains warm mardle of 
a purpliſh red, which, upon increafingthe 
heat, becomes violet. Mr. du Fay in- 
forms us, in a paper upon this ſubject in 
the French Memoirs, that if the ftained' 
marble be covered with wax, and confider- 
ably heated, it changes through all the 
ſhades of brown, and fixes at laſt in a cho- 
colate colour. The colour of the w 
decuction is heightened by alum, and in- 
clined to a crimſon. A decoction made 
with alum, in the proportion of about one 
part of the ſalt to four of the wood, yields, 
upon adding alkaline leyor volatite 2 
1 ot crimſon lake verging z little to 
violet. 

A tranſparent crimſon for water · colours 
is ſaid to be made by boiling the wood in 


imall wort, with a little tartar. A large gi 


proportion of tartar weakens the colour. 
All acids, if their quantity is confiderable, 
have this effect: thoſe of the mineral 
kingdom totally deſtruy it. 

Brazil wood dyes woollen of a red co- 
lour, which does not want beauty, but has 
litle durability. Mr. Hellot gives a pret- 
ty remarkable proceſs, by which both the 
beauty and permanency of the dye are im- 
proved. He directs the wood, cut in ſmall 
pieces, to be boiled in two freſh parcels of 
the hardeſt well-water that can be procur- 
ed; the decoctions to be mixed together, 
and kept in a caſk, till they ferment, grow 
ſtale, and appear ropy like an unctuous 
wine, The cloth is to be boiled for three 
hours with alum and tartar; in the propor- 


_ > 

| and two or leſp of the latter, to every 
pound,” and afterwards kept moiſt, in a 
cool place, for eight or ten days, that it 
may be thoroughly penetrated by the ſalts. 
A quantity of the ſtate decoction of Brazfl 
is made to boil in à copper, and ſome com- 
mon coarſe ſtuff, prepared as uſbal witk 
atom and tartar, dyed in it: half as much 
more of the liquor is then zd led, and ano- 
ther piece of cloth dyed; ſo as that, be- 
— the two, about three fourths of the 
colour may be taken vp. The cloth 

pared as above is now to be dipped, — 
the liquor kept gently boiling, till it has 
taken the colour uniformly. red, ob- 
tained by this procefs, is a lively and du- 
rable demi-ſcarlet: on expoſure to the air 
for four months, in winter, it loſt nothing: 
but on'the contrary became deeper, and 
ſeem to gain a body. The ſame author 
gives another method of fixing the colour 
of Brazil by aſtringents: the dyes thus 
produced are not red, .but coffees and 

ple-cheſnurs, very beautiful and glolly 3 
for this purpoſe he dilutes the ſtale decoc- 


water; aud adds for every pound of cloth, 
about an ounce of powdered galls, and 
half an ounce of gum arabic. The cloth, 
prepared with alum and tartar, and kepr 
moiſt for fifteen days, is boiled in this 
liquor, for an hour or two, according as the 
colour is wanted lighter or deeper, aud 
ſuffered to grow thoreughly cold before it 

is waſhed. | 
* BRAZIL, or BRASIL, a country 
of South America, with the title of a prin= 
cipaliry, belonging to the preſumptive heir 
of the King of Portugal. Its greateft breadth 
is ſeventeen degrees, it lying between 
thirty-five and fixteen degrees of weſt lon- 
itude, which make about one thouſand 
miles; but along the coaſt, which is bor- 
dered with mountains, it is near two thou- 
ſand miles, in which there are many good 
and harbours, where ſhips may ride 


E _ 

B was diſcovered by accident, in 
1500, on the'24th of April, by Don Pe- 
dro Alvarez Cabral, who gave it the name 
of the Holy Croſs; and he being a Portu- 
| pueſe, that nation has poſſeſſed it almoſt 

ever fince ; though fome time after, the 
Dutch threw off the Spaniſhiyoke, and 
became maſters of it; but were forced to 
| leave it in 1655. The air of this country, 
though ſeated under the torrid zone, is 
indifferently mild and healthy, for people 
live there to an advanced age. The foil 


tion of fix or eight ounces of the * 


| 1 * 


tion of Brazil with twice its quantity of 


A "my 
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all ſorts of fruit, beſides ſugar-canes, which 
flourith there admirably well. The Portu- 
gueſe are ſettled on the coaſt, of Brazil, 
the inland country being inhabited by ſa- 
vages of different nations. The Portu- 
gueſe have divided it into fourteen govern- 
ments or captainſhips, three of which are 
towards the north, Para, Maragnan, and 
Siara, and eleven on the eaſt coaſl, from 
north to ſouth, namely, Rio Grande, Pa- 
raiba, Tamaraca, Fermambouc, Scregippe, 
the Bay of All Saints, Rio dos Ilheos, Por- 
to Seguro, Porto de Spiritu Sancto, Rio 
Janeiro, and St. Vincent. f 
The natives called Toupinambous, by 
which you may judge of the reſt, are the ſize 
of the — they are a ſtrong healthy 
le; their ſkin is of a red colour, like 
the reſt of the Americans, but darker than 
thoile of the north, on account of their 
nearne(s to the ton. The men, women, 
and children go quite naked, and they have 
no hair on any part of their bodies, except 
the head. All the males have a hole 
bored through their under lips, in which 
they put a bit of bone as white as ivory, 
which ſtands out above an inch, and is ſe- 
cured by a broad head, which is placed be- 
tween the lip and the gums ; this is worn 
while they are very young; but when they 
are men grown, they change it for a green 
ſtone like an em rald; ſome have holes in 
their checks as well as lip, and adorn them 
in the ſame manner. In. many parts of 
Brazil, they daub themſelves all over with 
a fort of gum or balſam, and then roll, 
themſelves in down and ſmall feathers, 
which gives them an odd frightful appear- 
ance. When the firſt colonies went over, 
they endeavoured to perſuade the women 
to cover their nakedueis, but could never 
prevail on them, for which they gave this 
© .reaſon, that as they went into the water 
to bathe ſeveral times in a day, it would 
be too troubleſome to put any thing on and 
off, though never fo ſight. They have a 
beaſt not much unlike a cow, whoſe fleſh 
taſtes like beef, which they are very fond 
of; they likewiſe hunt a fort of deer, and 
- when they would preſerve a part of. this or 
any other creature, they roaſt it thorough- 
Iv, for they never ſalt it, ſome keeping n 
at the fire twenty-four hours. The came! 
ſheep is another remarkable animal, which 
is to be met with in ſeveral parts of South 
America, even as as far as the Streights of 
Magellan; it is of the thape of a camel, 
but not ſo large, and has very fine wool, 
which 15 pretty long, and of the colour of 
dried roſes, There is @ ſort of hog, which 
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has different names in different places, but 
is moſt commonly known by the name of 
pecari, and has this very remarkable dif. 
tinction, viz. the navel on its back. The 
agouti is a Kind of hare, which partakes a 
good deal of the hog ; it is of the fize of a 
pig of two months vid, with a head and 
body not unlike it, except the ſnout, which 
15 not | 

The beaſt called a tyger is brown, and 
very unlike thoſe of Eu They have, 
properly ſpeaking, no ſuch animal as a 
lion. They have a fort of deer, which 
are much leſs than ours, with hair as long 
as that of a goat, and ſmall horns. The 
pac, is a quadruped of the fize of a hound, 
with an ugly head, and a fine ſkin, which 
is ſpotted with white, grey, and "black; 
the fleſh cats like veal. There are rats 4s 
big as ſquirrels, and of the ſame colout, 
which taſte like rabbits. The opoflum is 
an animal that has ſomething of the ra, 
and fox. | 

The fluggard or ſloth, is about the big- 
neſs of a middle fized fox, and is in length 
8 the neck to the tail a little above 4 
bot. 

The different kinds of monkies are 5h 
numerous, that it would be a difficulr mat. 
ter to reckon them all up; ſome of then 
are as large as grey-hounds, and others a 
ſmall as rats. Foy 

Braz iL produces great variety of plants 
and trees; the moſt uſeful is the root 
manioc, or mandioc, for of this they make 
their bread; There are ſeveral ſorts of tt, 
but they all contain a poiſonous juice, 
which muſt be ſqueezed out before it 1s 
uſed. Ananas or pine-apples are now wel 
known in theſe parts. They likewiſe 
have rice, Indian corn, potatoes, bananus, 
melons, pompions, water-melons, cucun- 
bers, beans, figs, and many other vegett 
ble productions brought from Europe. I 
ſbort, every part of Brazil is well ſtocked 
with variety of trees, infomuch, that tht 
firſt planters: were forced by cutting u 
make a road through them, with incred» 
ble pains and charge. Brazil wood is ver! 
well known every where for its uſefulnet 
in dying. The trunk of this tree is knot 
ty, and two or three fathoms thick, anc 

ſmells very agreeably. It is always 
ped of its bark before it is ſold. 
The gums, roſins, and balſams, in ſhort 
all the juices which flow upon inciſic 
from divers fort of trees, as well as U 
different ' oils extracted from thence, 2 
not to be numbered. With regard to u 
religion of the Brazilians, we can | 
nothing 


not always to be procured in quantities 


able, unleſs when it is hot: for when it is 


which readers it more ſoft and pliable.  } 


nothing, ſor they have no public aſſem- | 
blies on that account, and though they are 
called idolaters, we cannot find they have 
images of any pretended gods, | 
In their marriages they may take any 
relation except the mother's dughters and | 
futers. They uſe no manner of courtſhip, : 
but only apply to the father or neareſt rela- 
tion, and if he conſents, there needs no 
farther ceremony. They have as many 
wives as they pleaſe, who are employed in 
making hammocks, taking care of the 
garden, and planting roots. They live 
together in great harmony; there ſeeming. 
to be no manaer of jealouſy among them. 
This being the caſe, there can be little | 


temptation. ta adultery on the man part. 


As for the women, they may lie with who 
they will before they are married, without 
the leaſt blame. The men go to war, and 
employ themſelves in hunting and fiſhing; 
they make wooden, ſwords, bows, arrows, 
and ornaments. compoſed of feathers. 
When, an Indian is dead, they bury him 
in about twelve hours, in a grave made 
round like a tun, having firſt wrapped him 
in his cotton hammock, placing him al- 
molt upright, with his.bracelers and other 
trinkets. ,, The women, when their huſ- 
band is dead, make a terrible noiſe, which 
they repeat. as often as they fee their 
ves. ; 
BRASS, or, as the French term it, 
YELLow-CopPER, is a factitious metal 
compoſed of copper and lapis calaminaz1s. 
The method af preparing it is thus: 
The Japis, having been , calcined and | 
ground 7 as flour, is mjxed with fine 
charcoal, and incorporated, by means of 
water, into a maſs : this being done, about 
ſeven ponnds of lapis calaminaris is put in- 
to a melting pot that will contain about a 
gallon, and over that about five pounds of 
copper; this pot is let down into a wind 
furnace, where it remains for eleven hours, 
in which time it is converted into braſs. 
The metal-then 4s caſt, either into plates 
or lumps ;. forty-five pounds of crude la- 
pis calaminaris will produce thirty pounds 
when calcined or burned. Sometimes brafs- 
ſhruff is uſed inſtead of copper ; but that is 


ſufficient, it being no other than a collec- 
tion of old braſs. Pure brafs is not malle- 


cold it will break ; and after it has been 
melted twice, it will no longer bear the 
hammer: but in order to render it capa- 
ble of being wrought, they put ſeven pounds 
of lead to an hundred weight of brafs, | 


of aqua-fartis and common water; then 


through it ; then 


B R A 
Braſs may be cleanſed, firſt, by rubbi 
it with à cloth dipped in Ry 64: 1 


one dipped in lapis calaminaris.. * * 

Braſs is tinged of a gold colour, firſt, 
by burning, then diffolving it in aqua» 
fortis, and, laſtly, reducing it to its me- 
talline ſtate. It may be whitened by 
heating it red-hot, and quenching it in 
water diſtilled from ſal ammoniac and 
ſhell. It is failyered, or coloured ſu 
cially white, by rubbing it with balls made 
of filyer diſſolved in > Twas with pow- 


with an oily cloth, and laſtly with à dry 


der of white tartar, ſufficient to a all 
the maiſture thereof. 3 
Corinthian BRASS which has been fi- 
mous in antiquity, is a mixture of gold, 
flver, and copper. L. Mummius having 
lacked and burned. the city of Corinth, 
146 years before Chriſt, it is ſaid this me- 
tal was formed from the immenſe quantities 
of gold, filver, and copper, wherewith 
that city abounded, thus melted and rum 
together by the violence of the conflagrt- 
rion. K 
BRASS- COLOUR, one prepared by th 
braziers and colourmen to imitate brafh. 
There are two ſorts of it, the red braſs, or 


bronze, and the yellow or gilt braſs ; the 


latter is made. only of copper-filings, the 


ſmalleſt and brighteſt that can be found; 


with the former they mix ſome red ochre, 
finely pulyerized ; they are both uſed with 
sten * 

BRA ABBAGE, in botavy. 
See CABBAGE. | | 

BRAULS, Indian cloths with blue and 
white ſtripes. They are otherwiſe called 
turbans, becauſe they ſerve to cover thoſe 
ornaments of the head, particularly on the 
coalt of Africa. | | 

BRAWN, the fleſh of a boar ſouſed or 
pickled ; for which the boar ſhould be old, 
becauſe the older he is, the more horny 
will the brawn be. 

The method of preparing brawn is thus: 
the boar being killed, it is the flitches only, 
without the legs, that are made brawn ; 
the bones of which are to be taken out, 
and then the fleſh ſprinkled with ſalr, and 
laid in a tray, that the blood may drain offi 
then it is to be ſalted a little, and rolled up 
as hard as poſſible. The length'ot the collar 
of brawn ſhould be as much as one fide of 
the boar will bear; io that when rolled 
up, it will be nine or ten inches diameter. 

- The collar being thus rolled up, it is to 
be boiled in a copper, or large kettle, till it 
is ſo tender that can run a ſtraw 

rough 


I. 
cold, and put into the following 
pickle. To every gallon of water, puta; 
or two of ſalt, and as much wheat 
bran : boil them together, then drain the 
bran as clear as you can from the liquor; 
and when the liquor is quite cold, put the 


brav into it. 
an artificer who makes 


and copper and brats veflels. 4: 
| BRAZING, the ſoldering or joining 


two pieces of iron together, with thin 


places of braſs, melted between the pieces | 


chat are to be joined. If the work be very 


fog, as when two leaves of a broken ſaw 
are to be brazed together, they cover it 


_ with pulverized boras, melted with water, 


that it may incorporate with the braſs pow- 


Ar which is added to it; the piece is then 


d to the fire, without touching the 


.caals,/ and heated till the drafs is ſcen to 


„u. | o'” . 
i. BRATING is alſo the joining two pieces 
A iron together by heating them hot, the 


dae pon the other, which is uſed for 
large pieces by ſarrieis, &c. 


REACH, in fortification, a gap 


made in any part of the works of a town 
by the cannan or mines of the beſiegers, in 
ander to make an attack upon the place. 
A practical breach is that where men may 


mount, and make, a lodgment, and ought 
to be fifteen or twenty - feet wide, 


BREACH, in a legal ſenſe, is where 


one breaks through the conditions of 2 


baud or covenant, or an action upon which 


the breach muſt be aſſigned. 
BREAD, Paris, a maſa of dough knead- 


LS. 


found in the freſh, and the other in the 
ſalt water. The former is the imus, 
and has all its fins black; and the latter 
the reddiſh ſparus, having eleven parallel 
and gold-coloured lines on each fide. 
BREAMING, in naval affairs, the 
borning the graſs, ooze, or ſhells, from 
off a ſhipꝰs bottom, with furze or faggots. 


| See Carne and Dock. 


BREAST, Pe#zs, in anatomy, the 
fare part of the thorax, See Thoxax. ' 

BREASTS, Mamma, in anatomy 
See Manns. 

BREAST-HOOKS, in naval archis 
tecture, ſtrong pieces of cxooked timber 
holted acroſs the ſtem, and fayed to the 
infide of a ſhip's bows, to fortify the fore. 


art. 
0 BRE AST-PLATE, in antiquity, a 
piece of armour worn to defend the breaft, 
originally made of hides, or hemp twiſted; 
but afterwards: made; of braſs, iron, or 
other metals, which were ſometimes 
fo my hardened, as to be proof 
againſt the greateft force. 

* BRECKNOCK, or BRECON, a 
town, the capital of the county of Breck- 
nockſhire, with two markets, on Wed- 
neſdays and Saturdays, and four fairs, on 
May 4, July 5, September 10, and No- 
vember 17, for leather, hops, cattle, and all 
ſorts of commodities. It is ſeated at the con- 
fluence of the rivers Hondy and Uk. It is 
an ancient place, containing three churches, 
one of which is collegiate, and is feated at 
the welt end of the town. The houſes are 
well built. Here was formerly a ſtate 


aud baked in an ovens We find bread I caſtle, and a ſtrong wall, through whic 
ſometimes made of rye, of oats, and of | there were three gates, that are all demo- 
-bazjey-;5 but that prepared from Wheat is | liſhed. It is governed by two bailiffs, a 
dy far the moſt wholeſome, In feveral | recorder, fifteen aldermen, two chamber- 
parts of Aha, Africa, and America, they | lains, a rown-clerk, two conſtables, and 
make bread of maize, or Indian corn; and | two ſerjeants at mace, and ſends one mem- 
in ſume parts the Americans make bread | ber to parliament, It is well inhabited. 
of the caſſava root. The markets are well ſupplied with cattle, 
BREADTH, in geometry, one of three | corn, and provifions. It is thirty-four 
dimenſions of bodies, and which, multi- | miles norch-wett-dy-weſt of Monmouth, 
ied into the length, produces a ſurface. ] and one hundred fixty-three from London. 
BREAKERS, the waves that break | Long. 3. 15. W. Lat. 52. v, N. 
over rocks or ſhatlows lying immediately * BRECKNOCHSHIRE, is bounded 
under the ſurface of the water. If a ſhip | by Radnorſhire on the north, Cardigan- 
25 driven among breakers, it is a}mott im- ſhixe and Caermarthenſhire on the weft, 
poſſible to ſave her from being wreeked, as ] Herefordſhire and Monmouthſhire on the 
every | billow lifts. her vp and daſhes her | eaſt, and by Glamorganſhire and Mon- 
bottom with additional force upon the rocks | mouthſhire on the ſouth. It is thirty-five 
or ſands. miles in length, thirty in breadth, and 
BREAKING-BULK, in naval aftairg, | about an hundred in circumference. It is | 
begrnaning to unload the cargo. ſurrounded. with hills, which render the 
BREAM, &rama,. w ichthyology, a | air in the vallies pretty temperate. The 
Kik, of which there are two torts, 44 foil on the hills is very ſtoncy, but the | 
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Rireams deſcending from thence into the 
vallies render them fruitful both in corn 
and graſs, The chief commodities here 
are corn, cattle, fiſh, and otrer's fur, beſides 
manufactures of cloth and ftockings. The 
principal rivers are the Uſk, the Wye, and 
the Yrvon. The chief towns are Breck- 
nock, Bealt, and Hay. 

BREAST-PLOUGH, a plough fo 
faſhioned that a man may ſhove it before 
him. 
© BREAST-WORK,. See Pararer. 

BREECH of @ great Gur, or Cannon, 
the end next the touch-hole. 

BREECHING, in ſea-gunnery, a rope 
whoſe. middle being faſtened to the 
breech or pomellion of a piece of ordnance, 
the two ends are paſſed through ring-dolts 
on each fide of the carriage, and afterwards 
faſtened to other ring-bolts in the ſhip's 
fide. It is uſed to ſecure the cannon in 
time of engagement, and prevent them 
from recoiling too much. Pomellion is the 
ſame thing amongſt ſeamen, that caſcabel 
is with engineers, the hindmoſt knob on 
the breech of a cannon. 

BREEZE, a ſhifting wind that blows 
from ſea or land for ſome certain hours in 
the day or night; common in Africa, and 
ſome parts of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 
The fea breeze is only ſenſible near the 
coaſts ; it commonly riſes in the morning, 
about nine, proceeding ſlowly in a fine 
ſmall black cur! on the water, towards the 
ſhore; it increaſes gradually till twelve, 
and dies about five, Upon its ceafing, the 
land breeze commences, which increafes 
till rwelve at night, and is ſucceeded in 
the morning by the ſea-breeze again. 

BRENT-GOOSE, a ſpecies of goofe with 


| 


a black neck and a white collar round ; | 


uſually confounded with the barnacle, tho” 
in reality a diſtin& ſpecies. | 

BREST, or BREAST, in architecture, 
a term ſometimes uſed for the member of 
a column, more uſually called rorus. See 
Toxus. 

* BREST, a maritime town in Low- 
er Brittany, in France, is feated on the 
declivity of à hill on the fide of its port, 
which 1s the largeſt in the kingdom, and 
will hold five hundred ſhips at a time. 
There is an arſenal with fea-ftores, which 
was placed there on account of its near- 
neſs to the woods, mines of iron, and 
other things proper for the building of (hips, 
It was entirely conſumed by fire, in 1944, 
which was an irreparable loſs to France. 


i. 
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cannot de atteropted on the ſex-fde, 
cauſe it is craggy, and defended on 
land fide by u large ditch and other 

fications.  ' | 

The ſtreets of Breſt #re very 
A great quay ſurrounds this Hide of the 
port; which is above a mile in length, and 
two hundred paces broad; there are ma- 
gazines on the quay, full of all foren 
merchandizes. On the other fide of the 
port, the fine church of Notre Dame is 
ſeated ; and in a ſuburb, which is 4s big 
as half che city, there is à rbig tower, 
oppoſite the caſtle, at the entrance & 
the es there is alſo a great on 
this fide, bordered with large magarmes, 
partly within the rock, which has bern 
cut away to enlarge the place ; theſe ave 
extended almoſt as far as the bottom of 
the harbour, where there are two docks, 
very commodious for the building of X 
1Thips ; the ſhops and hovſes of the | 
men are all round them. The E 
attempted to take poſſeſſion of this 
bour in 1694, but were diſappointed." Ir 
is thirty miles ſouth-weſt of Moria, and 
three hundred and twenty-three weſt of 
Paris. Lon. 4. 26. W. Lat. 48. 23. N. 

* BRETON (CAPE) an i in 
North America, the chief place of which 
is Louiſb It is ſeparated from Nova 
Scotia by the narrow ſtreight of Canſs 
It is one hundred and ſeventeen miles 
long, and ſeventy-five broad, and is full 
of lakes ; it is a barren place, being co» 
vered with ſnow in winter, and fabje& to 
great ſogs in ſummer ; however, it is of 
importance, as it in ſome meafure com- 
mands the navigation of the river St 
Lawrence, and is uſeful ro thoſe who 
go to fiſh for cod ; it has ſevetal good 
harbours, and the fiſhery on the coaſt is 
very good. It was taken from the Frenchi 
in 1743, and reftored to them again, by 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748; 
and it was again taken by the Englithy 
on July 29, 1758, when the whole gar= 
riſon, conſiſting of five thouſand fx hun- 
dred men, were made priſoners of war z 
there were eleven men of war in the har- 
bour, which were either taken, funk, or 
airy — are 4 It is ſeated berween tive 
and forty-feven degrees of lffitude. 

BREVE, in law, any Writ directed to 
the chancellor, judges, theriffs, or othef 
officers, whereby x perſon is ſummo net 
| of attached,” to anfwer in the king 
| courts, xc. | "I 


BREVE PERQUIRERE, the | pur? 


r 


* 


The entrance into the port is guarded by | 


a ſtrong caſtle, ſeated on a rock, 


chaſing of a vm or licence a 
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the king's courts : whence comes the 


_ preſent uſage of paying fix ſhillings and 


. eight-pence fine to the king in (uit, for 


money due on bond, where the debt is 
forty poands, and of ten ſhillings where 
it is a hundred pounds, &c. 

BREVE DE REC TO, a writ of right, 
or licence, for à perſon ejected to ſue for 
=. poſſeſſion of the eſtate detained from 
him. | 

BREVET, in the French cuſtoms, de. 
-notes the grant of ſome favour or dohation 
from the king, in which ſenſe it partly 
anſwers to our warrant, and partly to 
leiters patent. | 
_ . BREVIARY, a daily office in the Ro- 
miſh Church. It is compoſed of matins, 
Jauds, firſt, third, fixth, and ninth veſ- 
** and the compline or poſt communio. 
may be uſed in all places; but on the 
model of this, various others have been 
built, appropriated to each dioceſe, and 
each order religious. 

The inſtitution of the breviary is not 

ancient: there have been inſerted 
zin it the lives of the ſaints, full of ridi- 
culous and ill atteſted ſtories, which gave 
occaſion to ſeveral reformations of it, b 


ſereral councils, particularly thoſe of 


Trent and Cologn, by ſeveral popes, par- 
ticularly Pius V. Clement VIII. and Ur- 
ban VIII. alto by feveral cardinals and bi- 
ſhops, each lopping off ſome extrava- 
gancies, and bringing it nearer to the ſim- 
plicity of the primitive orhces. 
- BREVIBUS A ROTULIS LIBE- 
RANDIS, a writ to a fheriff, to deli- 
ver to his ſucceſſor, the county, with the 
appurtenances, and the rolls, writs, and 
other things to his office belonging. 
_ BREVIERE, a ſmall kind of type, 
or letter, on which this dictionary 1s 
intel. | 
. BREVIS, in anatomy, an appellation 
riven to ſeveral muſcles, on account of 
their ſhortneſs. | 
BREW. HOUSE, à building adapted 
to the brewing, &c. of malt-liquors. 
In order to erect à large and public 
brew-bouſe to the beſt advantage, — 
circumſlances ſhould be carefully ob- 
ſerved. 1. That three ſides in four of the 
vpper - part, of. ſecond fleor, be built with 
wooden battons about three inches broad, 
and two thick, that a ſufficient quantity 
of air may be admitted to the backs or 
lers. 2. That the coppers be erected 
£ a proper height above the maſhing- 
— that the hot - water may be conveyed 
by means of cocks into the maſh-tuns, 


e breyiary of Rome is general, and 
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and the worts into the coolers. 3. That 
| the fire-places of the coppers be very near 
each other, that one floker, or perſun 
who looks after the fire, may attend all. 
4. That the yard for coals be as near as 
poſhble to the fire-places of the «--pper, 
5. That the malt be ground near the 
maſh-tuns, and the mill erected high 
enough that the malt may be conveyed 
from the mill immediately into the math- 
tuns, by means of a ſquare wooden ſpout 
or gutter. 6. That the upper backs be 
not erected above thirty-three feet above 
the reſervoir of water, that being the 
greateſt height water can be raiſed by 
means of a common ſingle pump. 7. That 
the pumps which raiſe the water, or li- 
quor, as the brewers call it, out of the 
reſervoir into the water backs, and alſo 
thoſe which raiſe the worts out of the 
jack-back into the coppers, be placed fo 
that, they may be worked by the horſe- 
mill which grinds the malt. 
BREWING, the operation of prepar- 
ng ale or beer from malt; the uſual pro- 
ceſs is as follows: the ingredients leing 
ready, the water muſt be made to boll 
very ſpeedily, and while boiling with the 
greateſt violence the fire muſt be imme- 
diately damped, or put out; when the 
height of the ſteam is over, the water is 
put into the maſhing-tub to wet the malt; 
then ſo much being poured out as to make 
it of a conſiſtence ſtiff enough to be rowed 
up, let it ſtand thus a quarter of an 
hour, aſter which another quantity of the 
water is added, and rowed up as before; 
at laſt the full quantity of water is poured 
upon it, and that in proportion as the li- 
quor is intended to be ftrong or weak : 
this part of the operation is called maſh- 
ing. Afterwards the whole may be left 
to ſtand two or three hours, more or leſs, 
according to the ftrength .of the wort, or 
the difference of the weather; then let 
it run into the receiver, and maſh again 
for a ſecond wort in the ſame manner as 
for the: firſt, only the water muft be 
cooler, and muſt not ſtand above half the 
timc., 4 
The two worts being mixed together, 
the quantity of hops that is deſigned may 
be added thereto, and the liquor put into 
the copper, which being cloſely covered 
up, let it boil gently for the ſpace of an 
hour or two; then let the liquor into 
| the receiver, and the hops ſtrained from 
it into the, coolers. 
When coal, the yeaſt is applied; which 
done, it is left to work. er ferment, till it 


be fit to t a 
o tun up rot 
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For ſmall beer there muſt be a third 
maſhing ; the water muſt be near cold, 
and to ſtand not above three quarters of 
an hour; to be hopped and boiled at diſ- 
cretion. | | 
For double ale, or beer, the two liquors! 
coming from the two firſt maſhiugs muſt 
be uſed as liquor for a third maſhing of 
freſh malt. For fine ale, the liquor thus 
brewed is farther prepared with molaſſes: 
inſtead of yealt, or baum, ſome uſe Caſtile 
ſoap; others flour and eggs, others an 
efſential oil of barley, others a quinteſ- 
ſence of malt, others of wine, and others 
the ſal panariſtus. vi 
BREYNIA, in botany, a genus * 
plants, whoſe corolla confiſts of four 
patent petals, and is ſomewhat larger than 
the cup: the fruit is a very long, fleſhy, 
clavated, foft pod, formed of two valves, 
and containing only one cell: the ſeeds 
are numerous, kidney-ſhaped, fleſhy, and 
arranged longitudinally in the un 
BRIAR, or BRIAR BUSH, che wild 
roſe, See Ros x. - | 
* BRIAREUS, in fabulous hiſtory 
the ſon of Titan, ther, or Cœlus, «hd 
Terra, a giant, who, according to Ho- 
mer, was called ZEgeon by men and Bria- 
reus by the Gods. He is reprefented 
having fifty heads, breathing fire, an 
an hundred hands. He detended Jupi- 
ter, when Pallas, und, and Neptune, 
with the reſt of the Gods, attempted to 
dethrone him; but afterwards conſpiring, 
with the reſt of his gigantic brethren, 
againſt Jupiter, that God flong him down, 
and then threw mount Etna upon him, 
_— as often as he moves, cafts forth 
re 


— 


BRIBERY, in common law, is the re- 
cciving a gift or reward. of any on 
who has bufineſs before him, for bis do- 
ing his office, or by colour of his office, 
except the King only, unleſs it be meat 
and drink. * 
_ BRIBERY is poniſhable by fine and 
_ 1mpriſonment, and the loſs of office ; and 

in a judge it is deemed fo heinous, that 
anciently it was puniſhed as- treaſon. 
Judges fervants are puniſhable for receiv- 
ing bribes : and if any judge refuſe a 
bri offered him, the 
it may be puniſhed, Officers of the cuſ- 
roms taking any bribe, whereby the 
crown may be defrauded, forfeit roo. 
Candidates for a feat in parliament, that 
dribe electors, after the teſt of writs of 
election, &c. are diſabled to ſerve in par- 


Mament ; as are likewiſe ſuch electors, to 


on that offered 
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| rote, and to hold any office, and ſhall for- 

feit Fool. &c. Fr 
BRICK; 'a fat reddiſh earth, fotmed 
into long ſquares, fohr inches broad, and 
eight or nine long, by means of a wooden 
" movld, aud then baked or burnt in 4 kila, 

to ſerve the purpoſes ot building. 

Bricks are of Yreat antiquity, as ap- 
pears by the ſacred Writings, the tower 
" ard walls of Bab being built with 
them. In the they baked their 
bricks in the fon { the Romans uſed them 
unburnt, on ly leaving them to for 

four or five in the air. i 
f the tobercof BRICKS ave 
. Pliny fays, that to make good 
bricks they muſt not comſiſt of any cart 
that is full of fand or gravel; her of _ 

as is or ſtony z but of a i 
matl, or hd chatky clay; or 4 beaſt 
of a reddiſh earth: he alfo adds, that the 
beft ſeaſon for making bricks is the ſpring, 
becauſe, if made it ſummer, they will de 
| ſubject to crack, and be full of chinks. 
| He dire&s, that the loam of which bricks 
are made, be well ſteeped and wrought 


About London — chiefly burn in 
"clamps, built of the bricks themſelves, 


after the manner of arches in kilns, with 
a vacancy between each brick, for the 
fire to play through ; but with this differ- 
ence, that inſtead of arching, they ſpan it 
over by making the brieks project one over 
another, on both ſides of the place, for 
the wood and coals tolie in till they meer, 
and are bounded by the brieks at the top, 
which cloſe ll up. The place for the fuel 
is carried up ſtraight on both fides, till 
abaut three feet high ; then t almoſt 
fill it up with wood, and over that lay a 
covering of ſea-coal, and then overipan 
the arch; bot they firew ſea-coal alſo over 
the clamp betwixt all the rows of bricks : 
laſtly, they Kindle the wood which gives 
fire to the coal, and when all is burnt, 
they then conclude the brieks are ſuſficient- 
ly burnt. * 4 
BRICK-MAKING, che art of mak- 
ing and burning bricks. | 
"BRICK LAYER; one who lays bricks 
in the building of walls, houſes, &c. 
Tilers and bricklayers were incorporated 
10 Eliz. under the name of maſter and 
- wardens of the fociety of freemen of the 
myſtery and art of tilers and bricklayers. 
BRIDGE, an edifice either of ſtone or 
timber, confiſting of one or more arches 
erected over a river, or the like, for the 


conveniency of paſſing over. 
| 20 SS \* |; The 


BRI 


| parts 
legs, pilæ; the arches ; the pavement, vt 


whole ; and the Musbenta, or ends of the 
bridge on the bank. 
Bridges are a ſort,of edifices very diſh-, 


cult to execute, on ACCENT ot the incon- 
venlence ol laying ationsz and wal 
Men ads al Lon 
The e requized in them are, 


that they be wellzdehencd, commodious, 
2 ſuitably decorated. Ihe — 
22 bags art to- he equal in nom- 
ber, chat there may be vng ch in the 
middle, Where commonly. the current is 
„Mongeſt : their thicknets 15 not to be beſs 
Khan a 6x part of the au of the arch, 


wor more than a fourth, They are com- 


- monly guarded in front with, an angular 
; ing, or wur, 40 break the e of 
che current, though this defence i; ſome- 
times allo rurned &miciecularly : in the 
ancient bridges it is always a right angle, 
which hs the advantage of being ſtronger 
and more durable than acute ones. The 
ſtrongeſt arches axe thoſe whoſe ſweep is a 
complete ſemici wes . ae rails, the 
| Heights oraamen + e hike, they arc 
Neft to diſoreti wy 


. 

In the bridges of Avignon, St. Eſprit, 
and Lone, there is this remarkable, that 
they are wot Araight, e y che two 
former, dot ben hawing an angle, 
whoſe cowexity is turned towards the 
ream to break che force : the 
bridge of St. Eſprat, Dr. Rebinſos obſerves, 
bs bowed in many places, making un- 

bl angles, eſpecially in - thoſe parts 
* che &ream | —_ 
The famous dries Venice called 
and th& a fat er low one, pallag for a 
-maſter-piece of art, being built in 1391, 
aſter the deſign of Michael Angelo: the 
yen of the arch 45 ninety· eight feet and a 
half, and its height above the water only 
rwenty- three ſeet.Podatet alfo mentions 
a bridge of a ſingle arch in the city of 
Monſter in Bothnia, much botder than 
that of the Rialto at Venice. But theſe 
are nothing to a bridge in China, built 
from one mountain to another, conſiſi- 
ing of one ſingle arch, 400 cubits long, 
and $00 cubits high, whence it is called 
the flying bridge : u figure of it is given 
zn the Philoſophical Tranſactions. Kir- 
-cher alſo fpeaks of Le in the ſame 
$ouptry 360 perches without any arch, 
Tugporied only by 300piltars, * 


f | kind of bridge at 
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Among all the bridges of the ancien 
that built by Trajan over the Danube 


; allowed to be the grandeſt,, It was com- 


poles of twenty arches of an hundred and 
bly feet e and their opening frum 
one pile, or pier, to anather was one hun- 
.dred, amd t The piers of this 

ne bridge arc ſtill to be ſeen in the mid- 
d of the Danube. It was erected be- 
tween Seryia and Moldavia, a little above 


N 18. : 
„ Weaken BRIDGES, called. by the L. 
| tins, pontes ſublicii, conh{ of beams and 
| joiſts, ſuſtained by punchions, well cramped 
and bound together, 
NI. Coupler gives the ſtracture of a port- 
able bridge, 200 feet long: y taken 
atunder and put r which 
| forty men may carry. Vide Du Hamel, 
. Reg. Acad. Soenc, 1. 3+ C- e. 
253. Frezier fpeaks' of a wonderful 
rima in Lima, made 
ox bark of a tree. 
th 


of Fre 2 : 85 
Vid. Frez. 2 «1 
Dr. Wally Sees the 1 of a timber- 
| bridge, ſeventy-feet long, withovt an 
lars, which may be. uſeful in — 
places how 15 8 r 
88 Big. Tranſjs No. 163. p. 714. 
- | Plot afſyres us, that thre 8 for 
| N al bridge ovec the caftle-ditch at 
| Turbury in Staffordſhire, made of pieces of 
timbers none much above a yard long, 
and yet not ſapperrtd underncath, either 
with pillars or arch-work, or any ſort of 


3 Vide Fins Naz. Hiſt. 


ard. c. 9. I $8. 3 

* 7 5 SubduFarius, 
12 made faſt only at one end with hinges, 
ſo that the other end may be lifted op; in 
which caſe the bridge ftands wpright,, to 
| prevent the paſſage of either ditch or 

mot. | 
There are others made to draw back to 
| hinder the paſſaga, and to thruſt over 
again to afford .a patſage; and others, 
Which open in the middle, half of which 
turns away to one fide, and the other half 
to the other; being joined again at plea- 
fore : but they have this inconvenience, 
that one half of them remains on cke ene- 


* nde. 
Klying-BRIDGE, Pont wolant, or Pons 


made of - pontoops, leather boats, Hollow 
cafks, er the like, laid on a river, 

and covered with planks, for the patſage 

of an army. : 

Fir bez, Port, valent, more 

particularly denotes a bridge compoſed of 


ond or two boats jomed together by a oo 


an appellation given to a bridge 
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of flooring, and ſurtaunded wich a reihb-or 
balluſtrade; having alſo one ar , more, 


is, ta which Is kaſtened a cable, ſap» | 


mal 

parted, at proper diſtances, dy boats, and 
extended to an anchar, to which the other 
end ks ſaſtened in the middle of the wa- 
ter: by whieh cantrivance,, the ridge 
becomes moveable, hike a pendulum, tam 


one fide af the river to the other, wWithaut 


any other help than the rydder.. Such 
bridges ſametimes alſo canſiſt af two ſto- 
rica, for the quicker pallage of a great 
numher of men, or that both infantry and 
eavalry may paſs at the fame time. 

Flying, or Floating-BREDGE, is ordi- 
narily made of twa {mall bridges, laid one 
over the other, in ſuch manner, as that 
the uppermoſt ſtretches and runs gut, h 
the help of certain cards running throug 

ullies placed along the fides af the under« 
4% 4 whieh puſh it forwards till the end 
of 1; joins the place it is deſigned ta be 
fixt en. When theſe two bridges are 
ſtretched out to their full length, iu that 
the two middle ends meet, they are not to 
be above fayr or five fathoms lang; be, 
eauſe, if longer, they will break. 

BRIDGE gf Communication, a. bridge 
made over à river, by which two armies, 
or forts, ſeparated by the river, have a 
free communication with each ather. 

BRIDGES / Bears, are either made of 
copper or wooden boats, faſtened with 
ſtakes, or anchors, and. laid ever with 
planks. One of the moſk notable exploit 
of [ulius Cæſar was the mn mak» 
ing a bridge of baats over the Rhine. 

There ate fine bridges of boats at Bean- 
caire apd Roven, which riſe and fall with 
the watery and ene at Seville is ſaid to 5%» 
ceed them both, 

The bridge of boats at Rauen, built in 
lieu of the ſtately ſtone bridge erected 
there by the Romans, is repreſented by a 
madery iter as the wander of the nt 
ige. It always floats, and riſes ang falls 
with the tide, or az the land- waters fill the 
river, It is near 399 yards long, and is 
paved with ſtane, juſt as the ftreety are; 
carriages with the greateſt re 
ever it with eaſe, and men ang hoeſes 
with fafery, theugh there are pa rails on 
ether band, The boats arg very firm, 
and well ragored with ſtrong chains, and 
the whole well looked after, and con- 
ſtantiy repaired, thavgh now very ald. 

BRIDGE, in gunnery, the two pieces 
of timber which ga between the two trans 
= of a gun-cakxiage, an which the bed 
ralls. 


RB A I. 
|, Rbeck, in muſic, à term for chat 


'  * BRIDGETOWN, the gapitalof the 
| iſland of ;Barbadacy, the Heft, in all the 
Caribbee iſlands, I; ftands in the inmaſt 
part of Oatliſſe bay, which is 1a 

' enaugh to contain five hundred thips,.. 

| is ſeared at the entrance of St, Georgen 
valley, which uus ſeveral miles inta the 
country, The houſes ate abayt one thous 
| ſand twa hundted with glazed winde 
and the firects are broad, The whagzſy 

| Quays are very neat and convenient, and 
| there are ſeveral farts, as well as a magan 
rige, bulk of ane, where the fletes of 
| the illand ate kept: The church, is Jar 
and has à noble organ, 2 good ring 
bells, and a clock. There axe large tas 
verus and cating-hauſes, wh à paſt» 
houſe, on account of a monthly paches 
boat, ſettled between this plage Eng- 
land. The miktia of this town and &. 
Michael's precig&t, confi of ane thouſand 
two hundred men, called the .rayal regis 
ment of foat gvards- It is the feat of 
governor, council, aſſembly, and court ; 
chanerry- But the governor's houſe ig 
about a wile north · caſt of the town. The 
town, is very rich, the inhabitants politey 
and there are plenty of ingenious antiſſgert 
of every kind. g. G. & W. Lats 


13. 0. N. ot You 28 
RRIDGNOGRTH. a town in Shop- 
it has a market on Ssturdapa, and 
four fairs; on Thurſday befor Shrays 
Tueſday, for. horned cattle, &. on Jun 
30 far the ſame, and great quantities o 
(heep's wool; on Auguſt the 24 for the 
ſame, and lamb's wogl ; aud on Oftsi 
29 for horned cattle, horſes, ſheep, falt, 
butter and cheeſe. It js ſeated. on the Se- 
vern, Which divides it; but it is yn ved 
a handſome ſtone bridge, and theſc are 6 
led the Upper and Lower town, Robery 
de Belizma, ſan of Robert de Meutgom- 
i 
tained jt a ing Heury I. by whic 
| means it was forfeited to the crown, and 
remained ſa till rhe zeign of Richard III. 
who gave it ta John Sutton, lord Dudley, 
This tawn has undergone feveral ficges, 
and in the civil war, ſuſſe red very much; 
the whole town being almoſt 1 by 
fire, when dir Lewis Kirke defended 
citadel for king Charles, There arc wow 
no other remains of the caſtle than a fmall 
part of one of the towers, and a place yeh 
called the caſtle, within the walls of the 
| old one; within which, ſtands one of the 
2 22 * Churchos, 


- 
- 
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Fhurches, dedicated to St. Magda- | 
Jen, mor was made 1110 — pel, an 
— — 1 north end of the 
town, on the higheſt part of the hill, near 
to whoſe church-yard ſtood a college, 
which was deſtroyed by fire in the civil 
wars, together with the church juſt men- 
tioned ; which has been fince rebuilt by 
the inhabitants. On the weft bank of the 
river are the remains of an ancient and 
magnificent convent. It is governed by 
two bailiffs who axe elected yearly, out of 
the twenty-four” aldermen, by a jury of 

een, twelye of whom muſt agree in 
their choice. It has alſo forty-eight com- 
mon council men, and a recorder, town- 
clerk, and ſub-officers. It is fourteen 
miles north-weſt of Kidderminſter, and 
2 hundred and forty north-weſt of Lon- 


- * BRIDGWATER, a borough town 
in Somerſetſhire, governed by a mayor, a 
recorder, two bailiffs, two aldermen, and 
twenty-four common council men, It 
ſends two members to parliament; and 
has two markets, on Thurſdays and Sa- 
turdays; with four fairs, on the ſecond 
Thurſday in Lent, June 24, September 
21, and December 28, for cattle and all 
forts of goods. It has a handſome church, 
and a bridge over the river Parret, near 
which ſhips of an hundred tons burthen 
may ride, It is twenty-four miles weſt- 
ſouth-weſt of Wells, and one hundred 
and forty-three weſt-by-fouth of London, 
Long. 2. 54. W. Lat: 51. 15. N. 
BRIDLE, in the manege, a contri- 
vance made of thongs of leather, and 
pieces of iron, to keep a horſe in ſub- 
jection and obedience, 
The ſeveral parts of a bridle are, the 
bit, or ſnaffle ; the head-ftall, or leathers 
from the top of the head to the rings of 
the bit; the fillet, over the forehead and 
under the fore-top ; the throat-band, 
which buttons from the head-band under 
the throat; the reins, or long thongs of 
leather, that come from the rings' af the 
bit, and, being caſt over the horſe's head, 
the rider holds them in his hand ;' the 
noſe-band, going through loops at the 
back of the head-ſtall, and buckled under 
the cheeks ; the trench ; the caveſan ; 
the martingal ; and the chatf-hahker. 
BRIDLE-Hand is the horefeman's leſt- 
hand, the right-hand being the Tpear or 
ſword-hand. | 
BRIDLE, Frænum, in anatomy. See 
PrANUM, 5 * 


| 


.. 
' * BRIDLES, in naval affairs, the 
part of the moorings, provided to ride 
ſhips or veſſels of war in the king's har, 
bours: they conſiſt of one or more pieces 
of cable, whoſe upper-ends are only of 
a ſufficient length to be drawn into the 
 fore-part of the ſhip, and faſtened ; the 
lower parts are rm chains linked to 
' anchors, which are ſunk for that purpoſe, 
and always remain in the bottom. 
* BRIDPORT, a town in Dorſetſhire, 
that has à market on Saturdays, and 
three fairs, on April 5, for bullocks and 
 theep, and on April 10, for pedlars ware 
and cattle. It is between two rivers. It 
is a corporation, governed by two bailiffs, 
| thirteen other burgeſſes, a recorder, town- 
| clerk, and two ſerjeants at mace. The 
two bailffs, and thoſe for the preceding 
year, and recorder are ſole juſtices of the 
peace within the borough. It ſends two 
members, who are choſen by the inha- 
| bitants who are hauſekeepers. It is 
celebrated for making of ropes and ca- 
bles for ſhipping, It is fourteen miles 
weſt of Dorcheſter, and one hundred and 
thixty-nine weſt-by-ſouth of London. 
—_ 3. ©. W. Lat, 50. 40. N. 
BRIEF, in common law, a writ where- 
by a man is ſummoned or attached to 
anſwer any action. 

Is is called brief becauſe it is couched 
in a few words, without any preamble. 

* BRIEF, a writing ifſued out of any 
of the king's courts of record at Weſt- 
minſter, whereby ſome thing is command- 
ed to be done, in order to juſtice, or 
| the execution of the king's command. 
BRIEF is alſo taken for a letter-patent, 
granting a licence to a ſubject to make a 
collection for an public or private loſs, 
as briefs for loſs by fire, or building 
churches, to be read by miniſters in 
churches, &c. | 

BRIEF, an abridgement of a client's 
caſe, wrote out for the inſtruction of 
council, on a trial at law. 

Apoſtolical BRIEFS, letters which the 
pope diſpatches to princes or other magi- 
ſtrates, relating to any public affair. 

BRIG, or BRIGANTINE, a ſmall 
| merchant ſhip of two maſts, whoſe main 
fail, inſtead of hanging acroſs the line 
of her length to a parallel yard, is ſpread 
fore and aft. 

The term brigantine is variouſly ap- 
plied by ſeamen of different countries in 
Evrope to ſome particular ſpecies of yel- 
ſels of their own marine. 

-- BRIGADE, a military term, a party 


or diviſion of a bedy of ſoldiers, whe- 
ther 


BRI | 
ther horſe or foot, under the command of 


a brigadier. : i 
An army is divided into brigades of 


foot : a brigade of horſe is a body of 


eight or ten ſquadrons ; a brigade of foot 


confifts of four, five, or fix battalions. 
BRIGADE-MAJOR, an officer ap- 
pointed by the brigadier, to aſſiſt him in 
the management and ordering of his bri- 
ade, 
5 BRIGADIER, the general officer who 
has the command of a brigade. The 
eldeſt colonels are generally advanced to 
this poſt. He that is upon duty is bri- 
gadier of the day. They march at the 
head of their own brigades, and are al- 
lowed à ſerjeant and ten men of their 
own brigade for their guard, | 
BRILLIANT, in a general ſenſe, 
ſomething that has a lucid and bright 
appearance, 
BRILLIANT Diamonds. See Dta- 
MOND. ; 
BRIMSTONTE, in natural hiſtory, See 
SULPHUR. 1 
BRINE, water replete with ſaline par- 
ticles 3 or pickle. See the article SALT. 
* BRISTOL, a city and ſea-port town, 
which ſtands partly in Glouceſterſhire, 
and partly in Somerſetſhire, though inde- 
pendent on both, it being a county of it. 
ſelf. It is generally eſteemed the ſecond 
city in England, for trade, wealth, and 
number of inhabitants, and is ſeated on 
the rivers Ayon and Frome, The for- 
mer runs through the city, and has a 
large ſtone bridge built over it, conſiſting 
of four arches, with houſes built on it on 
each fide. The quay or kby is on the 
Frome, over which there is a draw-bridge 
for the conveniency of ſhips coming up 
to load and unload, which is very con- 
venient. A little below this the Frome 
falls into the Avon. The ſlreets are nu- 
merous, thoſe in the city are built very 
cloſe, and thoſe on the out parts arc ſpa- 
cious. The goods are carried upon fledges 
which renders the ſtreets very flippery. 
The College Green, which is ſeparated 
from the city, is a very agreeable elegant 
lace, and being on high ground, over- 
ks the city; in it there is a ſtatel 
high croſs, which is a fine Gothic ſtruc- 
ture, with the effigies of ſeveral kings of 
England all round it. The cathedral is 
ſcated here, which is a fine Gothic ſtruc- 
ture, beſides eighteen pariſh churches, 
There are likewiſe ſeveral meeting - houſes 
for Proteſtant diſſenters. They have lately 


had a fine exchange built, in the room of | 


BRI 


the tholſel, where the merchants uſed to 
meet. Queen's ſquare is a very handf 
„ lace, Tad has the ate of 
king William on horſeback in the middle, 
Beſides thoſe, there are hoſpitals, charity 
ſchools, &c. It is governed by a mayor, 
twelve aldermen, two ſheriffs, and twenty- 
two common council-men, and ſends two 
members to parliament. 


The hot well, a little diſtance from -. 


the city, is a place of great reſort, In 
St. Vincent's rock, near the river Av 
tranſparent ſtones are found, harder than 
chryſtal, and foftex than diamonds, well 
known by the name of Briſtol ſtones, 
There are hackney coaches to be had at 
Briſtol on any occaſion, but they do not 
ſtand in the ſtreets to be hired, as in 
London. They have a great fair on St, 
James's day, which is frequented by 
tradeſmen all parts of the Kingdom, 
They have alſo anather on January 25, 
for moſt ſoft of goods, It has a market 
on Wedneſday, Friday, and Saturday. 
The number of houſes are reckoned at 
nine thouſand, and the inhabitants at ſc- 
venty thouſand. It is a biſhop's ſee, cre- 
ated fince the diffolution of the monafte- 
ries. It is fifty-one miles ſouth of He- 
re ford, ſixty-cight weſt-by-ſouth of Ox - 
ford, and one hundred and ſeventeen weſt 
of London, Long. 2. 40. W. Lat. 51. 
27. N. | - 
BRISTOL-WATER. Theſe waters 
are the fourth in degree amongſt the wa- 
ters which are eſteemed warm. The wa- 
ters of Bath are the firſt, Buxton „ ſe- 
cond, and Matlock the third. Bath wa- 
ters are beneficial, when the ſecretions 
from the blood are diminiſhed ; Briftol 
when too much increaſed ; both attenuates 
powerfully ; Briſtol incraffates : Bath is 
ſpirituous, and helps defects; Briſtol is 
more cooling, and ſuppreſſes plenitude, with 
its conſequences, inflammations and hæ- 
morrhages. If we may judge of the con- 
tents of Briſtol waters, from their effects, 
whith are exceedingly deterſwe and heal- 
ing, they partake chiefly of chalk, lapis 
calcarius, and calaminarrs, the virtues of 
which are too dry to cleanſe ; they fill 
ulcers with fleſh, and cicatrize them. 
But whatever the ſubſtances are that 
im ate them, it is plain they are v 
Fg and that edn. is but little 1 
terreſlrial part in them, from their ſpeci- 


fic lightneſs above other waters: yet when 
we confider how agreeable to fight, ſmell, 
and taſte; how clear, pure, and 

they are; their gentle degree of * 


— - — > —- — 
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fo adapted to ſundry diſcaſe;, it myſt be 

acluded that the: waters imbibe ſome 

totary particles in their paſſage through 
the earth, aud from the many cuyes yearly 
wrought by them, that they have an un- 
doubted title-to a place in the fir claſs of 
medicinal waters. . 

The diſcafes in which Briſtol waters are 
properly preſcribed, are internal hamorrh- 
ages, and jaflammations, blood ſpit- 


ting, dy -kntety, and immoderate flux of | 


the maenſes, purulent ulcers of the viſcera: 
hence id conſumptions, the dropſy, ſcurvy 
ith heat, ffone, gravel, ſtranguary; the 
ditual gout, ſcorbutie rheumatiſm, dia- 
betes, ſlow fevers, atrophy, venereal dif. 
eaſe, cancer, glects in both ſexes, king's 
evil, &c. in all theſe diforders, Bath was 
ters are not only improper, but hurtful. 
In thort, Bath water feems to be adapted 
to the maladies of the ſtomach, guts, and 
nerves ; Briſtol, to thoſe of the lungs, 
Tidueys, and bladder: again, Bath wa- 
ters ate at variance with a milk. courſe ; 
and the Briſtol can never be judiciouſl 
direfted, but when they may be join 
with reaſon and — The Briftol- 
waters are taken medicinally only during 
the hot monihs, as From April to Sep- 


tember. 
* BRITAIN (GREAT,) The length 
of Great Britain, from Dynnet Head in 
Scotland, to Dartmouth in England, is 
five hundred and ſeventy meaſuted- miles, 
of four hundred and ninety geographical 
miles; from Harwich in England, to St, 
David's in Wales, is three hundred and 
fix mbaſured, or two hundred and fixty- 
fix geographical miles, ſuppoſing they are 
computed in à direct line. But if we go 
25 firait as we can along the road, it is 
three hundred and ninery-ſix meaſured | 
miles, from New Haven in Suifex, to 
Berwick upon Tweed, which is the length 
of England only ; and from Harwich in 
Effex, to the Land's End in Cornwall, 
three hnndred and feventy-one. But if it 
be meaſured directly acroſs, from Malden 
in Eſſex, to St. David's in Wales, it is 
hot much above three hundred miles. Sce 
Exo Lax p, SCOTLAND, WALES, &c. 
BRITTLENESS, that quality of bo- 
dies which ſabjefts them to be eaſily 
broken. | 
BRIZE-VENTS, ſhelters uſed by gar- 
de bers who have not walls on the north- 
Ade, to keep the cold winds from damag- 
in Ln beds of melons. g 
7 I OACHING-TO, in navigation, the 


| 
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is a moſt dangerous incident, and is often 
apt to prove fatal, as a !hip may he over- 
turned at the time of broaching to, fipce 
the can always carry more fail before the 
wind than When bearing ber fide ta it; 
it is occaſioned only by the negligence or 
incapacity of the bolmiman. | 

BROAD, an appellation given to things 
whoſe breadth bears a conſiderable pro» 
portion to the length. 

BROADSIDE, in naval affairs, the 
whole diſcharge of the artillery on one 
hide of a ſhip upon an 8 5 

BROCADE, or BROCADO, a ſtuff 
of gold, ſilver, or filk raiſed and en» 
riched with flowers, ſoliages, aud other 
ornaments, according to the fancy of the 
merchants or manufacturers. | 

-BROCCOLL, in gardening, thy name 
of a well known plant, of which there 
are three ſorts ; namely the common broc- 
coli, the green broccoli, aud the Siberian 
broccoli, which is the curled cole- wort, 
by ſome ealled Scotch cale. All theſe are 

or winter uſe ; but the laſt is moſt eſteem- 

ed. The two former are ſown about 
the middle of April, and are. fit for tranſ- 
planting in about twa months aftey. When 
this is done, the plants of either of theſe 
forts ſhould be ſet a foot aſunder in rows 
two feet diftant from each other. They 
ſhould not be eaten before the froſt has 
rendered them tender; for till then they 
are tough and bitter. The Siberian broc- 
coli, which is extremely hardy, never 
injured by cold, and always ſweeter in ſe- 
vere winters, than in mild anes, need na 
be ſown «ill the beginning of July, and 
when its plants are ſtrong enough for 
removing, that is to ſay, when they have 
about fix or eight leaves they ſhoutd Iike- 
wiſe be ſet in_rows. The diſtance of a 
foot and a half, or perhaps rather two 
feet again, between the rows, may be ſufs 
ficient here. Theſe will be fit for vſe 
ſoon after Chriſtmas, and continue good 
til! April. | 

The. Roman or purple, Broccoli, the 
Naples or white broccoli, zud the brown 
or black broccoli, are the forts cultivated 
in the kitchen-gardep. The former of 
theſe is the beſt flavoured, and continues 
longeſt in ſcaſon; for which reafon it is 
the moſt eſteemed. The white broccoli 
taſte fo like the caulifipwer, that it is na 
always eaſy to diſtinguiſh them, The 
brown or black fort is the leaſt delicate; 


| but it is the hardieſt, and grows to the 


uo ſize. - | 


„ of bringing a ſhip's fide to the wind, \ 
when the had been ſteering before it: this 


or à ſreond crop to ſupply the table 
after che firſt is gone, Mr. Miller = 
Sf” viies 
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viſes the ſowing of broccoli again ĩn the 
begioning of July : but Mr. Swuzer thinks 
it wrong to ſow this plant even 1s, late as 
Midſummer; “ becauſe, fays he, its ſtems 
« ill not be ſtrong enough, belare the 
c wintet to produce that number of tr ts 
* which otherwhiſe they would.“ He 
therefote prefeys portioning out the plants 
into three parts, and cutting their heads 
off entirely Within a foot and half, or two 
fect, of the ground ; beginning to do this 


to one parcel about a fortnight before Mi- 


chaclmas, its the next about a month af- 
ter, and to the laſt about a fortnight or 
three weeks before Chriſtmas ; by which 
means a continued ſucceſhon of ſprouts 
will enſue from the Rdes of their re- 
maining ſtems. Mr, Miller's method here 
will produce the largeſt, heads, and Mr. 
Switzer's the greatelt number of {mall ones. 
The ſeeds of brocedli, are ſaved in the 
ſame manner as thoſe of the common 
cabbage; or if there be any diſſorende, it is 
in regard to the white broccoli, bf which 
it is beſt to reſerve a Few of the lar 
heads of the firſt crop, and let chem run 
vp to ſeedy carefully Kiopingoff all the 


vader ſhoots, fo as to. leave only the | 
main ſtem. Mills « Hyſtandry. 


BROKEN-BACKED, amongſt fea- 
men, a ſhip is faid to be fo, When either 
by age or ſonde great ſtrain ſhe is is 
weakened in the keel and midſhip frame 
as to droop at both ends. See Kgl. 

BROKER, a name given to perſons of 
ſcveral and very ditterent profeſſions, the 
chief -of which are rb 
ſtock-brekets, pawn-brokers, and brokers, 
fimply fo 2 „ Who fell houſhold forni- 
ture, and ſecond-hand zpparrel. 

BRONC in anatomy, the tami- 
fications of the trachea, 

BRONCHIAL" ARTERY, a veſſel 
allatted to the nutrition of rhe lungs. It 
riſes ſometimes ſingle, ſometimes Tovble, 
ſometimes triple, from the aorta and in- 
tercoſtals, and adheres every where Hrmly 
to the bronchia. 

BRONCHPAL - VEIN ariſes. either 
from the intercoſtals, or from the vena 
azygos; accompanies the artery, and di- 
vides into the ſame number of branches 
with it. As the artery brings blood to 
the bronchia for the nutrition thergof, 


and of the 'veficles of the Jungs, ſo the | 


vein carries off the blood again to the 

cava, where it ſoon terminates. 
BRONCHOCELE, in ſurgery, a tu- 

mour arifing in the anterior part of the 


a, com whe refiliing Aatus or air, 


| 


| 
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ſome humour or other violence, as frajate 
ing in labour, lifting of weights, Ke. , 

Chis diſorder With us Js, freqqently 
called a Derby-neck, on ac ont of, the 
inhabitants of that county being wach, 
ſubje & to it ; when once it vn iave- 
terate, it is very difficult, if over curable, 
by medicines ; but may be diſperſed, * 
1 is recent. A 3 collat, rp1xed wich 
mercury, prevents it from growing, bigger 
if it Wed ab entirely FS Ge 406 

BRONCHOTOMY, in ſurgery, an in- 
ciſion made in the aſpera artcria, vr A- 
pipe, which is aecelfary. in many Cases, 
and efpecially in a violent quinſcy, 36 
prevent ſuffocation from the great Allen 
mntion br tumpor of the part. It is allo 


called tracheotoiny- 
performing 


| There are feet methels, of 
this operation's but that which eee 
the reſt, as being moſt eaſy and expedn 
'ous, and occafioning the Tat wound 1 
pain to the patient, is by an inſtrument 
confiſting of a ſmall tube, in which is Con- 
'tained a triangular needle called a rroathat, 
{IF a drowned gerſon has bot juſt expiged; 
or not continyeds long under water, 
certain and re way of revo- 
vering him, will be by opening The tta- 
chea with Toch ijnftrame-t as is nearelt at” 
hand, and afterwards to inflate or A 
into his lungs either with che naked 
e * 14 Lbs 
*BRONTEVS, in heathen mythdlogy, 
one of the names which che Greeks gave 
Jupiter, which ſignifies thunder, wheave 
the Latins called him chundering Jap 
ter. Some have allo given the ſume naue 
| to Parchvus, on account of the hole a 
miſchief which often attends drunken. 
BRONTES, in fabulous hiftorr, one 
of the Cyclops, wh laboured ﬆ Vulcan's 
forge, and was thus named froth b 
'forging Jupit=r's thunderbolts. 2 
BRO! , Thunder Stones, in Watt, 


See BELENNYTES. 

RRONZE, a compound metal, confiſt- 
ing of two thirds copper, and one third 
of brafs. | 

BRONZING, the act of colouring by 
metaſtine powders, plaſter or other buſts 
and fixures, in order to make them appear 
as if caſt of bronze, copper, or ather metals. 

This is ſometimes done by means of 
cement; . and ſometimes without, 2 
inſtance of plaſter figures; but the bront- 
ing is more durable and {cure when 2 
cement is uſed. | 


4 


ral hiſtory, the Tame with tlte beletanitz,” 


| 
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The gold powdert, and the aurum mo- | 


ſaicum, are frequently employed for this 
N but the ! bronzing ought to 
of a deeper and redder colour, more re- 
ſembling copper; which effect may be 
produced by grinding 2 ſmall quan- 
tity of red lead with theſe powders ; or 
the proper powder of copper may be uſed, 
here the appearance of braſs is defired, 
the gold powders, or the aurum moſaicym, 
may be mixed with a little of the powder 
called argentum muſivum. 


Where no cement is uſed in bronzing, 


the powder muſt be rubbed on the ſubject 
intended to be bronzed, by means of a 
. of ſoft leather, or fine linen rag till 


e whole ſurface be colouted. 


The old method ef uſhng a cement in" 


bronzing was to mix the powders with 
ſtrong gum water, or ifinglaſs ſize; and 
then with a bruſh, or pencil, to lay them 
cn the ſubject ; but the artiſts at preſent 
uſe the japanners gold fize; and proceed 
in all reſpects in the ſame manner as in 
gilding with the powders in other caſes. 
See GiLpixg. | 

The fictitious ſilver powder called ar- 
rentum muſivum, may G applied in the 
ame manner as bronze, by thoſe whoſe 
caprice diſpoſes them to kilver figures or 


buſts, 
* BROOK-LIME, in botany, the Eng- 
liſh name of the water an is. See 
ANAGALLIS-» 

BROOM, Genifa, in botanv, See GR- 
NIS TA. Many gather the yellov buds of 
this plant, and pickle them with alt and 
vinegar, in the ſame manner as capers, 
from which they are not then to be diſtin- 
guiſhed ; the flowers are moſt in uſe, and 
are accounted ſplenetic, nephritic, and 
hepatic. | 

Broom is extremely pernicious to arable 
aud paſture-lands; and therefore ought 
by all means, to be rooted up, which is 
the only method of killing it. On barren 
grounds, indeed, it is a good improve- 
ment; for beſides its uſe as fuel, it makes 
an excellent and lafting thatch, if well 
laid on. | 

Butcher's BROOM, the Engliſh name 
of a genus of plants, called by botaniſts 
ei BROOM, in botany, the En 

S ni . in , the * 
neg of the ſpartium. - - 

BROOM-LIME, in botany, the Eng- 
liſh name of the veronica. 

BROOM-RAPE, the orobanche of bo- 
tanills. 

BROW, or EYE-BROW, the hairy 
arch extended over the orbit of each eye. 


| 


| 


| 


"WAN of oP 
BROW-ANTLER; among ſportſmen, 
that branch ofa deer's horn next his head, 
BROW. OST, among builders, the 


beam that goes acrofs the ae, 
BROWN, among painters, dyers, &c. 
a duſky colour, with a reddiſh caſt. There 
are a great variety of degrees of this co- 
lour, diſtinguiſhed by different appellations. 
The principal brown colours among paint- 
ers are Spaniſh brown, brown pink, biſtre, 
brown okre, utubre, aſphaltum, and Spa- 
nlſh juice, or the extract of liquorice. See 


| each under its proper article. But it muſt 


be temembered, that a brown colour of 
any tinct defired may be procured by a 
judicious mixture of red, blue, and yellow. 

* BRUNSWICK, a city of Germany, 
in the circle of Lower Saxony, and capital 
of the duchy of the ſame name. It is com- 
poſed of five towns, the Old Town, the 
New Town, the Hagen or Burg, the Old 
Wieck, and the Sac. There are ſeveral 
churches, one of which is an ancient Go- 
thic building. Brunſwick is a fortified 
place, and would require a numerous ar- 
my to , and not a few men to defend 
it. It is of a ſquare form, divided in the 
middle by the river Ocker, and is about 
two miles in circumference. The walls 
are lofty, and the fortifications good. On 
the ramparts is a mortar-piece of braſs, ten 
feet fix inches long, and' nine feet two 
inches in diameter, weighing one thouſand 
eight hundred quintals, and has ninety- 


three quiatals of om in the carriages, It 


will carry a ball of ſeven hundred. and 
thirty pounds weight tothe diſtance of thir- 


ty-three thouſand paces, and throw a bomb 


of a thouſand weight, but then it requires 
fifty-two nds of gun-powder. This 
city is * of the duke of Brunſ- 
wick Wolfembuttle. He has theatrical 
and muſical entertainments, though his 
revenues are not very large, and has five 
regiments to keep garriſon. The inhabi- 
tants of this city and parts about it carry on 
a conſiderable trade with Bohemia, and the 
country abounds with very hops, as 
alſo with turneps, with the ſeeds of which 
they make oil. The religion here is the 
Lutheran, which they are very ſtrict in. 
It is fifty-five miles weft of Magdeburgh, 
thirty eaft of Hanover, and eighty-eight 
weſt-by-ſouth of Brandenburgh. Longs 
10. 28. E. Lat. 52. 15. N. 

* BRUSSELS, the capital of Brabant, 
in the Auſtrian Netherlands, and the ſeat 


of the Auſtrian governor, is ſeated on the 
ſmall river Senne, which runs through it. 


It is a rich and handfome city; and _—_ 
the 
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the. public ſtructures, the ducal palace, 
here the governor rehdes, the town-houſe, 
and the arſenal, are moſt ſuperb; and no 
city in Europe, except Naples ahd Genoa, 
makes a finer appearatice at a Giſtance,; 
but, like them, hen in the town, it is all 
up and down hill. It is encompaſſed with 
a double brick wall, aud has feyen gates ; 
bat being ſeven miles in compaſs is tos 
large to hold out a long fiege. There are 
here ſeveral palaces of the wore that 
of Orange now belongs to the King of 
ruſſia, The opera-houſe is built after the 
Italian manner, with rows of boxes, in 
which are chimneys. One is covered over 
with looking olafs, ſo that they can fir 
by the fire, drink a bottle, and ſee what is 
doing, There are twenty public fountains, 
adorned with ſtatues, at the corners of the 
moſtpublic Rreets, and ih the middle of the 
town-houſe is one with Neptune, and the 
tritons ſpouting out watef, as well as the 
Horſe from his noſtrils. The Hoſpitals are 
well endowed, ſome of which ate for the 
aintenance of ſtrangers for three Days. 
here is alſo a foundmg-haſpital, and one 
for penitent courtezans. | 
Among the churches, 
Js ver magnificent. There are ſeveral; 
Ne! Ar. and nunneries, two of which | 
aft are Engliſh. The nunnery called the 
Begvinage Is like a little town, being ſur- 
rounded by a wall and à ditch, and has 
little ſtreets where cach nun has an apart- | 


that of St. Gudula 


ment, Six or ſeven hundred girls are edu- 
cated here. In i695 VEE, was bom- | 
barded by -Marſhal 3 who demo- 
Iöbes four thouſand hovles, the ſtadt- 


houſe, and ſeveral churches. In t708 it I 


was beſicged again, by the cleftor of Bava- 
ria; but the duke of Marlborough ſoon | 
came to his aſſiſtance, and obliged him to 
raiſe the ſiege with precipitation. Mar- 
ſhal Saxe, the Frepch general, took it in 
2746, but it was reſtored back by the 
treaty of Aix la Chapelle. It is twenty 
Ihres miles ſouth of Antwerp, one hun- 
dred and fifty north-by-eaſt of Paris, and 
one hundred and fixty-three eaſt of London, 
Long, 4. B. E. Lat. 50, fi. N . 
BRU TE, an animal not having the uſe 
of reaſon, or that acts by mere ĩuſtihẽt, in 
which ſeuſe it implies much the ſame with 
aſt, and comprehends all animals, ex- 
cept the human ſpecies. 9 
Philaſophers ate however far from being 
agreed on this ſubject ; ſome making them 
mere. machines, while others allow them 
þoth . reaſon and immortality. Perhaps 


JE TP 


* 


thoſe come neareſt the truth, who, by tak - 


I a, middle courſe, avoid the two ex- 8 


BRY 
tremes, and allow brutes to have imagina- 
tion, memory, and paſſion ; but deny that 
they have underftanding or reafon, at leaſt 
ally degree comparable ta that of mah- 
wind; | 

BR YONIA, bryony or wild-vine, in 
the materia medica, a perennial rough 
plant, growing wild in hedges,” climbin 
on the buſhes with curled tendrils. a 

Freſh bryony root, taken vp in the be- 
ginning ok ſpring, abounds with a thin 


"milky juice; if the upper part of the root 


be bared of earth, and the top cut over 
tranſverſely, the juice continues to riſe 
gradually to the ſurface, for two or thice 
days ſucceſſively, and may be collected by 
forming a cavity in the middle to receive 
it. Both the root in ſubſtance, aud the 
juice, have à diſagreeable ſmell, and a 
naufeoos, bitter biting taſte: applied for 
ſome time to the ſkin, they inflame or 


even veſicate the part. On drying the 
one, or infpiſfating the other, they lofe 
| moſt of their acrimony, and nearly the 


whole of their ill ſcent. In ſummer, the 
root proves much leſs juicy, and weaker 


both in ſmell and taſte; 


This root, taken in powder from a ſcru- 
ple to a dram, proves a firong cathartic. 
It was formerly given, both. as a purge, 


in maniacal and hydropic cafes ; and in 


ſmaller doſes, as a refolvent and deobſtru- 
ent, in uterine and aſthmatie diforders, in 


which it is reported to have been of great 


efficacy. At preſent it is, in this country, 
very rarely made uſe of in either intent;- 


on; on account, not entirely of the vio- 


lence of its operation, for purgatives ds 
violent as it are ftill retained in practice, 
but partly of its degree of activity in dif- 
ferent ſtates and forms, being very varia- 
ble, and lefs aſcertained than that of other 
catharfics in more general uſe. It is ſaid, 
that when freſh it operates violently up- 
wards as well as downwards; and that 
when dry, it acts with leſs violence, and 
chiefly by ſtool ; that the juice, which 
ifſues from it ſpontaneouſly, purges mild! 

in doſes of a Goonful, and that the fret! 

foot, bruiſed and freed from 'its liquid by 


preſſure, and alterwatds dried, is fil pur- 


gative. 
Externally, the freſh root is employed 
in cataplaſms, as a reſolyent and diſcurient ; 


'againft tumors, both of the ſchirrous and 


a&dematous kind, ſtagnatious and coagula- 
tions of the blood from extetnal injurics 
and iſchiadic and other rheumatic pains. 
BRYUM, in botany, a genus of moſſes 
conſiſling of a ftalk furnithed with leaves, 


3 A | Huck 


this kin 


— 
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hich ariſe immediately from the root: 


on this ſtalk ſtands a ſeparate pedicle, with 
a conic capſule on its top, covered with a 
ſmooth operculum, and containing a fine 

der. | 


BUBBLE, in philoſophy, ,a ſmall drop, 


or veſicle of any fluid, filled with air, and 
either formed on the ſurface of the fluid, 
as in rain, &c. or in its ſubſtance, by an 
internal mation of its component particles. 
Bubbles are dilatable and comprefible z that, 
is, they take up more or leſs ſpace, as the 


included air is more or leſs heated, more 
or leſs preſſed externally : becauſe the in- 
cluded air acts equally in every direction. 
BUBBLE, in commerce, a cant term 
given to projects for raiſing money on 
1maginary foundations, much practiſed in 


France and England in the Years 1719, 


1720, and 1721. 

BUBO, or. BUBOE, in ſurgery, a tu- 
mour which ariſes, with inflammation, 
only in certain or particular parts to which 
they are proper, as in the arms-pits and in 
the groins. See Tumour. 

The diviſion of a bubo is generally two- 
fold, the benign and the malignant; a 
bubo is ſaid to be benign, when it ariſes 
ſpontaneouſly, without any preceding con- 
tagious and peſtilential diſeaſe, as they 
frequently do in infants ; thoſc are alſo of 

{ which come after benign fevers, 
being a critical diſcharge of the diſeaſe, 


In buboes, which are unaccompanied 


with any other diſeaſe, the frequent tak- 
ing of ſome cathartic medicine, with an ad- 
dition of mercutius dulcis is found to be of 


great ſervice ; other medicines, which atte- 


nuate the blood, ſhould be alſo uſed. When 


the inflammation is ſo gentle, as to give 


hopes of diſperſion, it may be proper to 
apply diſcutient plaſters externally, as em- 
Þlaft. diachyl. ſimplex, de ſpermate ceti, de 
galbano, Sc. f 

Eut "if the inflammation proves more 
violent, the pains more intenſe, and the 


diſcutient plaſters avail nothing, it will 


be proper to bring it to ſuppuration, by 
the application of emp. diachylon, cum 

mmis, of ſomething as effectual. But, 

Peſtilential BUBOES are diſtinguiſhable 
from other - tumours, by their happening 
at a time, and in conjunction with the 
plague, and from their being accompanied, 


In the patient, with the ſymptoms proper 


to that diſtemper : Theſe tumours are 


ſometimes joined with carbuncles. 


It is not without reaſon affirmed by 
ſome of the more learned and modern 


phyſicians, that almoſt the whole bufineſs | 


B U B 


of curing the plague confiſted in carfully 


— 


promoting the eruption of buboes. The 
patient, upon the firſt appearance of the 
tumours, ſhould keep the houſe, or rather 
keep in a warm bed, be more ſecure 
from the air. 

In the external treatment, it is very ſer- 
viceable to rub the tumified part pretty 
ſtrongly with the hands or cloths ; 70 
what 1s fill preferable, to apply external 
maturativeand emollient medicines, where- 
by they will come out the ſooner ; the pa- 
tient will alſo find great benefit from the 
uſe of a cataplaſm, made ex fermato panis 


calli de, wel ſolo, wel cum ſale atgue ſinapi 


comrito. To the external applications, it 
will be proper to join internal medicines, 
by the help of which the venom, turkingin 
the body, may be expelled in a gentle 
ſweat. | 

Venereal BUBO, a tumour with pain 
and inflammation, ariſing in the groin or 
arms-pits, after contact with an impure 
woman, who is afflicted with the venereal 
diſeaſe. The moſt gertain figns of buboes 
being venereal are, the patients having to 
do with theſe women, and from their be 
ing, and having been, accompanied with 
gonorrhæas, chancres, or other ſymptoms 
of the venereal diſeaſe. ' With regard to 
the cure, there are many phyſicains who 
hold, that the diſperſion of vencreal bu- 
boes ate equally * as in the peſti- 
lential; they therefore judge it neceflary 
to abſtain entirely from bleeding, purging, 
and to forward the tumour to ſuppuration 
as faſt as poſſible * however, others are for 
taking cathartic and mercurial medicines, 
together with a decoction of the woods, and 
other purifiers of the blood. The diſper- 


"fron is to be effected with large doſes of 


| 


mercurius dulcis, as is uſual in carrying off 
gonorrhæas. 

BUBONOCELE, or HERNIA IN- 
GUINALIS, in ſurgery, a tumour in the 
inguen, formed by a prolapſus of the in- 
teſtines, omentum, or both, through the 
proceſſus of the peritonæum, and rings of 
the abdominal muſcles. 

The bubonocele may ariſe from two 
cauſes, viz. a relaxation of the peritonæum 
and rings of the abdominal tnuſcles, or 
ſome violent contraction and preſſure of 
the abdominal muſcles upon the inteftines, 
as in Jumpin » lifting of great weights, 
coughing, hollowing, blowing a trumpet, 


-riding on horſe-back, a fall, &c. 


When this diforder is formed inſenſibly, 

and by degrees, it is attended with but 

and ſlight ſymptoms : whea it ariſes from 
: * * 


r . a io/. x. ..c 
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vialeat colds, exerciſes, eating too plenti- 
— of groſs and flatolent food, which will 
exaſperate the diſorder, the conſequence 
will be violent pain and inflammation, 
ſickneſs, vomiting, and the iliac paſſion. 
It may be further diſcovered from the tu- 
mour occaſioned thereby in the groin, 
which proceeds up tothe ring of the abdo- 
minal muſcles ; and when the inteſtine is 
not incarcerated, but returnable into the 
abdomen, the tumour ſubſides upon lying 
down. When the bubonocele is incarce- 
rated, ſo that the parts forming the tu- 
mour are not returnable into the abdomen, 
it uſually appears with a great reſiſtance to 
the touch, redneſs, and inflammation. 

. Theſe ruptures are often attended with 
danger, eſpecially the incarcerated ones, 
in which, ifthe inteſtine be not timely re- 
turned, but the ſtricture continues two or 
three days, red and livid ſpots appear upon 
the tumour, which denote a ſphacelus or 
mortification z and if an univerſal cold 
ſweat ſeizes the patient, he has generally 
but a few hours to live, When the omen- 
tum alone falls down, there is leſs danger 
than when it is accompanied with the in- 
teſtines. | 

When the inteſtine is returnable, the 
patient ſhould be Jaid on his back, with his 
thigh a little bent, to relax the integu- 
ments; then the tumour is to be gently 
prefſed, or returned with the hands and 
fingers, after which a plaiſter and com- 

are to bo applied to the part affect- 
ed, and retained with a proper truſs, and a 
girdle or bandage, without taking them 
off for ſeveral months, or longer, as there 
is occaſion, See Tuvss. 

When the inteſtine is not returnable, 
then the operation of incifion becomes ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, in order to dilate the 
parts. However, the ſurgeon may firſt try 
the repeated uſe of cataplaſms, ointments, 
and laxative clyſters, after bleeding; 
whereby the ſtricture is ſametimes remov- 
ed, and the inteſtine may be returned by 
the finger, without much difficulty. 

BUCCANEERS, thoſe who dry and 
ſmoke fleſh or fith, after the mannerof the 
Americans, This name is particularly 
gven to the French inhabitants of the 
11and of St. Domingo, many of whom hunt 
bulls or- wild boars, in order to fell the 
hides of the farmer, and the fleth of the 
latter. The buccaneers are of two forts : 
the buccaneers ox-hunters, or rather hunt- 
ers of bulls and cows; and the buccaneers 
boar hunters, who are fimply called hunt- 


— 


xs. Buccancering is a term taken . 


| a county 


Buccan, the place where they ſmoke their 
fleſh or fiſh, after the manner of the ſa- 
vages, or on a or hurdle, made of 
braſil wood, placed in the ſmoke, a confi- 
derable diſtance from the fire: the place 
is. a hut, of about. twenty-five or thirty feet 
in circumference, all ſurtounded and co 
vered with palmetto leaves. 
BUCCANEERS alſo fignify thoſe fa - 
mous adventurers of all the nations in 
Europe, who formerly joined together to 
make war againſt the Spaniards of Ame- 
rica, Cruizing about iu privateers, and tak- 
ing all the veſſels and ſmall craft they 
could meet with. 
 BUCCINA, an ancient muſical and 
military inſtrument... It is uſually taken 
for a kind of trumpet, or crooked horn 


played on like a trumpet. 


BUCCIN ATOR, in anatomy, a muſ- 
cle on each fide of the face, common to the 
lips and cheeks. Its uſes are to bring the 
food into the way of the teeth; and the 
ſalival duct of Steno pertforates- it in the 
middle. MISS 

BUCCINUM, the TRUMPET - 
SHELL, a genus of univalve thells, ſhap- 
ed in ſome degree like a horn, or other 
wind-inftrament. This is a very numer- 
ous genus, the principal ſpecie of which 
are the ſpindle-ſhell, the mitre-thell, the 
tower of Babel-thell, &c. 

BUCENTAUR, a galeas, or large gal- 


ley of the doge of Venice, adorned with 


fine pillars on bath fides, and gilt over from 
the prow to the ſtern. 

BUCK, among ſportſmen, in his firſt 
year, is called a fawn; the ſecond, a 
pricket z the third, a ſorrel; the fourth, 
a ſore ; the fifth, a buck of the fitſt head; 
and the fixth, a great buck, This beaſt is 
common in moſt cquntries, being corpu- 
lent as a bart, but in fize reſembling more 
a roe, except in colour; the males have 
horns, which they loſe yearly ; the fe- 
males nane at all. Their fleth is excellent 
nouriſhment. t | 

BUCK-BEAN, in botany, the tri- 
ſolium paluſtre, or marſh trefoil. of au 
thors. 

* BUCKINGHAM, the chief town. 
in Buckinghamſhire, is. ſcated low, and 
ſurrounded on all ſides except the north by 
the river Ouſe, over. which there are three- 
ſtone bridges. It contains about three 
hundred houſes, and is governed by a bai- 
liff and twelve capital burgeſſes; ſends 
two. members to parliament, and has a 
market on Saturdays. It has a free ſchoal 

gaol,, It has eight fairs, on 
3A 2 ' Moaday 


R2aUtCcs | 1 
Monday: / ſeven-night aſter Epiphany, | 
March 7, May 6, Thurſday in Whitſun- 
week, July. 10, September 4, October 2, 
and November 8; all ſor cattle. It is 
ſivteen miles north- weſt of Aylesbery, aud 
nxty north-weſt of London. Long. o. 58. 
W. Lat. 5t. 30 N. WED. | 

*#BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, if bound- 
ed on the eaſt by Bedfordſbire, Hertford- 
ſhire, and Middleſex ; on the north by 
Northamptonſhire, on the weſt by Oxford- 
ſhire, and on the ſouth by Berkſhire, which 
is ſeparated from it by the river Thames. 
It is forty- two geographical, or forty-ſeven 
meaſured miles in length, and twenty- 
three or twenty-ſix in breadth. It is in 
the dioceſe of London, contains one hun- 
dred and eighty-five parithes, and ſends 
fourteen members to parliament. The 
moſt remarkable towns are, Buckingham, 
Oulney, Newport, Stoney Stratford, Win- 
ſlow, Ayleſbury, Ilvingo, - Wendover, 
Amerſham, High Wickham, Beaconsficld, 
Marlow, and Colnbrook. 

The rivers that water this county are 
the Thames, the Coln, the Ifa, and the 
Ouſe. The air is generally good, eſpeci- 
ally on Chiltern Hills. Ir produces fine 
corn and cattle, and in the vale of Avlef- 
bury the ſheep are of an extraordinary ſize, 
with fine fleeces. The principal manufac- 
tures are paper and. bone lace. 

BUCK 's-HORN-CRESS, the naſtur- 
tium of botaniſts. See NasTURT1U M. 

BUCK-THORN, Rhamnus, a hedge 
tree or buſh, whoſe branches are full of 
long tiff thorns, and yellowiſh green 
leaves: about the fize of the tloextree, but 
more neatly ferrared about the edges. It 

rows in woods and hedges, and flowers 
in June, the berries being ripe about the 
latter end of September. The juice of the 
berries purge ſerous watry humours pretty 
briſkly; and is good againſt the dropſy, 
gout, jaundice, and ſcurvy, and very ſer- 
viceable againſt the itch, and all manner 
of eruptions on the ſkin, : 

Whoever. purchaſes the buck-thorn 
berries, may diſtinguiſh. whether they are 
right or not, by opening them, and ob- 
ſerving the number of ſecus in each, which 
ſhould be four; as alſo by bruiting of the 
berries on white paper, the juice giving a 

een'tinAure, | 

BUCK-W HEAT, the Engliſh tame of 
the fago pyrum of authors ; it is cultivated 
in many parts of England, and is a great 
improvement to dry barren lands. The beſt 
ſeaſon for ſowing the ſeed is in May: one 


— 
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waſliing any ore. 


hythet will ſow an acre, 2 
\ | 


| 
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ſhould” bo plowed and dreſfed in che fate 
mannet as ſor barley; and, if the foil is 
not very lean, it will yield a very great in- 
creaſe, as fiſty or fixty buſhels upon an 
acre, and is excellent food for hogs, poul- 
try, &c. The flour of it is very white, and 
makes a very good ſort of pancake, if mixed 
with 2 little wheat flour. The ſtraw is 
good fodder for cattle; and the grain, giv- 
en to horſes among their oats; will make 
them thrive ; but it muſt be broken in a 
mill ;- otherwiſe it is apt to paſs through 
the cattle whole. It is common ly late in 
the ſeaſan before it is ripe; but there is no 
great danger of the ſced's failing, nor of 
ſuffering by wet aſter it is mown : it muſt 
lie ſeveral days to dry, that the ftalks, 
which are hard, may wither before it is 


' houſed. 


Buck - wheat is ſown ſometimes very 
thick, and ſuffered to grow until. it is near 
flowering, and is then plowed in, which 
makes a very good lay for wheat or rye: 
but ſome people eſteem it the better way 
to feed cattle with it, eſpecially - milch» 
cows, which they ſay will cauſe them to 
give a great deal of milk, and make both 
the butter and cheeſe very good. This will 
alſo afford food for cattle in the drieſt time, 
when all other graſs is burnt vp. 

BUCKING- of Cloth, among bleachers, ; 


| the firſt operation or ſtep towards whiten= 


ing of cloth, See BLeacurxc. | 
BUCKLE, 2 well known utenſil, 
made of divers ſorts of metals, as gold, 
filver, ſtcel, braſs, &c. In 
BUCKLE R, a piece of defenfive ar- 
mour uſted by the ancients, and worn on 
the left arm. The figure was either cir-. 
cular, oval, or ſquare; and generally 
adorned in a curious manner with the fi- 
gures of gods and herors, or of birds, beafts, 
or other productions of nature. 
BUCKRAM, a fort of coarſe cloth 
made of hemp, gummed, and calendered. 
BUCOLIC, in ancient poetry, a kind 
of poem, relating to rural affairs. Sce 


* 


BUD, among gardeners, that part of 


a ſeed which firſt begins to ſprout, or ra- 


ther the leaves which firſt appear. 

BUD is alfo uſed to fignify the ſprout 
from whence the branch ariſes. 
BUDDLE, in minerology, a name 


given by the Engliſh dreflers of the ores 


of metals to a ſort of frame madeto receive 


the ore after its firſt ſeparagion from its 


graſſeſt foulneſs. 
BUDDLING,. the act of cleanfing or 


BUD- 


— 1 1 as Aa P 


r 
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BUBDLING-DISH, a ſmall, dullow, 


fel forwathingores by the hand. nh 
U DOE-BARRE amongengineers, 
ſmall barrels well hooped, with only one 
head; on the other end is nailed a piece of: 
leather, to draw together upon ſtr ings Ike 
a purſe, Their uſe is for carrying ppwoer 
along with a gun or mortar, being leſs day» 
gerqus, and carried with e than 
whole barrels. They are Iikewi 


wder. dn 8 
" BUFF, car of, Jeater prepared from 
the dkin of the buffalo, r with 
oil in the manner ſhammy- See 
Su AM ux. Caen Wi "68 } 5 

BUFFALO, Bubalus, in zoology, ,. an. 
apimal of, the ox kind, with very Jarge,, 
crooked, . aud  geſypinated horns. It is 
equal to our largeſt oxen in fize ; and the 
colour is uſually. x blackiſh. grey j but in 
this particular there are great varieties. 
The bottalo is a native of the Eaſt, - bur, 
has been introduced in Italy, and ſome 
other parts of Europe; where it. is kept as 
a beaſt af burden and draught. 

BUFFET, à ſmall apartment ſeparated 
from the xelt of the room by {lender woods, 
ea, columns, glats-dogrs, &c. for the diſ- 
poſing china, glaſs, plate, &c. 

BUFFQON, a droll, or mimic, who, 
diverts the, publie by his pleanſantries and, 
follies. ‚ cb 

BUFO, the toad, in zoology, See: 
Tease, wm 3d II 

BUG, or BUG, in zoology, the Eng- 


lich name for a genus of infects called by 


authors cimices. Sce CI X. | 

BUGLOSS, Baglaſum, in the materia 
medica, a, rough plant greatly reſembling 
borage. It grows wild in waſte gardens, 
flowers from June to the end of ſummer ; 
and in winter dies to the ground, the roots 


abiding. The roots, leaves, and flowers, 


are ranked among the articles of the mate- 
ria medica, but are very rarely made uſe 


. BUGULA, bugle, or middle confound, 
in the materia medica, a low plant with 
two kinds of ſtalks, It is found wild in 
woods and moiſt meadows, and flowers in 
May. The leaves diſcover, on firſt chew- 
ing, a ſweetiſh taſte, which is followed by 
a confiderable bitteriſhneſs and roughith- 
neſs. Tofufions of them, or the expreiſed 
juice, are recommended as vulnerarics, or 
as mild aſtringents and corroborants, in 
floxes and ther diforders. Some have ob- 
ſerved, that they do not bind the belly, 


like the other conſolidz ; but that on oo 


: 


« uſed on 
a. battery of mortars, for holding meal“ 


. 
t 
: 
' * 
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tontrary decgftions of them are gently laxan, 
tixę and of great uſe in phthiſes and inter- 
nal ulcerations. The roots of the plant 
are confiderahl affringent, _ as  appea , 
bath from their A 85 and from their figik- 
ing a black clour with folution of. chaly- 
beate vitriol. 


| | BUILDING, « Ebrie br firatture Sc 
ed by arty either for devotion, maguificencey, 
NN 44 2; _ 

BUILDING is alfo uſed to fignify the 
art of con{truf{jng. ayd raifing an wr 
in which Caſe it comprehends the ex- 
pences, as well as the invention and cxe- 
cut ion of the deſign. | 3 
In the art of building, conveniencys 
'frmnels, and pleaſure, are to be conſider- 
ed ; and theſe Sir Hepry Wotton confiders, 
under two heads, the fituation, and the 
aro 3 
As to the ſituation, either that of the 
; whole is to be confidered, or that of its 
Parts, In the firſt, regard mutt be had to 
the quality, temperature, and ſalubrity of 
the air; to the quality of the ſoil; tothe 
conveniency of water, fuel, carriage, &c. 
and to the agrecablenels of the proſpect. 
As to the Gipation: of the parts, the chief 
rooms, ſtudies, , and libraries ſhould he 
towards the Eaſt; thoſe offices which re- 
quire heat, as Kitchens, brew-hbuſes, 
bakerhouſes, and, diſtllatories,, towards 


| 


* 


iche South z, thoſe that require a cool, freſh 


air, as cellars, pantriez, and naries to 
the North ; as alfa galleries 21 painting 
muſæums, &c- which require a ſteady light. 
The ancient Greeks and Romans ge- 
nerally ſituated. the fronts of their houſes 
towards the South, but the modern Italians 
vary very much from this rule. And in- 
deed. it 15 abſolutely neceffary to have re- 
gard to the country, each being obliged; to 
provide againſt.its own inconvencies. 

The fimple forms of building are either 
circular or angular. The circular form 
is very commodious, and the moſt capaci- 
ous of any, Nrong, durable, and very beau 
tiful; but is the moſt chargeable of all 
others, and much room is loſt dy the bend- 
ing of the walls, when it comes to he dia 
vided into apartments; befides. an ill diſ- 
tribution of the light, unleſs it be from 
the center of the roof. For theſe reaſons, 
the aucients employed this form only in 
their temples aud amphitheatres, which 
had no need of compartitions. As for au- 
gular forms, building neither loves many 
nor few angles. The triangle is condemn- 
ed above all others as wanting both capa- 
ciouſueſs and firmneſs, a5 alſo ou account 


- - 


TE 

A ies not being reſolvable, in the inter- 
nal partitions into any other figure than 
its own, Buildings with five, fix, or more 
augles, are more fit for fortifications than 
civil edifices. The rectangle, therefore, 
3s generally choſen, as being a medium 
between the triangle and the pentagon, &c. 
As to mixed forms, partly circular, and 


of, them, from what. has been already 
faid of fimple oncs. Let the builder, 
however, remember not-tn Joſe ſight of 
uniformity, while he is in purſuit of va- 
riety. . f 


ing are fetched ſrom ſculpture and paint- 


that there be not too much of it, eſpeci- 
ally at the entrance; and that both in 
fine and coarſe pieces of ſculpture, and 
Bkewiſe in placing figures albft; the rules 
of perſpective be ſtrictly obſerved. 
In painting, the chief things to be re- 
- gaxded are, that the beſt pieces be placed 
E the beſt lights; and that they be ſuited 
to the intention of the rooms they are 
uſed in. | | 
_ BULB, er BULBOUS ROOT, amon 
rdeners, fignifies a robot of a eu | 
gure, and uſually furniſhed with fibres 
at its baſe. _ * | 
* BULIMY, among pbyficians, a diſeaſe 
in which the patient is affected with an 
inſatiable defire of eating, and unleſs in- 
ged often falls into fainting fits. 
* BULK-HEADS, in naval architecture, 
certain partitions built up in different 
parts of a ſhip, either acroſs or length- 
wiſe, to form and ſeparate the various 
apartments. | 
BULL, Taurus, in zoology, the male 
or the ox kind, See Bos. 


AURUS. 

* BULL's EYE, in aſtronomy ; ſee 
ALDEBARAN, 

, BULL-FINCH, in ornithology, the 
Engliſh name of the loxia with a black 
head, and red breaſt. It is about the 
fize of a comman ſparrow ; and its wings 
7 elegantly variegated with black and 


* BULL-FROG, the largeſt kind of 

frog. See Rana. | 

ULL, a written letter, diſpatched by 

order of the pope, from the Roman chan- 

. - cery, and ſealed with lead. It is written 
on parchment, by which it is diſtinguiſh- 

ed from a brief. 

Calden BULL, an edict or imperia] 


The acceſſories or ornamenis of a build- part. 1. 
* BUNGAY, a town in Suffolk, hay. 
ing. In the firſt, care ought to be raken']irig a warket on Thurſdays, and two fairs; 


BULL, Taurus, in aftronomy ; ſee |, 


. * « m B U- N 

IV. and efteemed as the Magna Charta 
or fundamental law of the German em- 
Indie; - N Cobb | 

bi BULLET, an iron or leaden ball, or 
ſhot, wherewith fire- arms are loaded. Sce 
BALL. | 

; * BULLION, uncoined gold or filver in 
the maſs. vo . | 


partly angular, a judgment may be made | Thoſe metals are called bullion, both be- 


fore and aſter they are refined, when 


— body. . | | WY 
"BULWARK, in ancient fortification, 


Sec RAMr ART. 


on May. 14, for horſes and lean cattle, 
aud on September 25, for hogs and petty 
chapmen. It is ſeated on a fpot well 
watered by the river Waveney, which 
ſeparates it from Norfolk. It has two 
CTR, one of which is a hand. 
Tome ſtructure, and near it are the ruins 
of a famous nunnery, in the middle of 
the town, The market is very. at for 
corn, which is brought out ot Norfolk, 
and here is a grammar-ſchool, with ten 
ſcholarſhips for Emanuel college, Cam- 
bridge. © The women are chiefly employed 
in knitting worſted ſtockings, It is thirty 
miles north-by-eaſt of. Ipſwich, and one 
hundred and ſeven north-eaſt of London, 
Long. r. 30. E. Lat. 52. 35: N. 
' BUNIUM, earth-nut, in botany, 'a 
genus of plants the fruits of which are oval, 
aud divifible in two parts: the ſeeds two, 
and of an oval form, convex on one fide 
and plane on the other. | 
BUNT, in naval affairs, the middle 
part of any ſquare fail from top to bot- 
tom. 
BUNTLINESS, ſmalt ropes. paſſed up 
behind the yards, and running through a 
'block or pulley on the yard, reach down 
before the reſpective ſails. Their uſe is 
to haul the bunt of the fail cloſe up to the 
yard, when it is to be brailcd up, or furl - 
ed, Sce BratL and Furr. 
BUNTING, in ormithology, the Eng- 
liſh name of the embezia. Its head re- 
ſembles, in forme meaſvre, that of a rail; 
the chin, breaſt, and belly, are of a yel- 
lowiſh white; the throat hath oblong 
black ſpots ; the tail is about three inches 
long; and of a duſky red colour. It ge- 
nerally fits and fings upon the higheſt 
twigs of trees and ſhrubs. 
* BUNYAN (JOHN) the celebrated 
author of the Pilgrim's -Progreſs, was 


+ evnliiution, made by the emperor Charles 


born at Elftow, ncar Bedford, in 1628. 


melted down in bars or ingots, or in any 


the fame with what the moderns call ram- 


„ acc. Dn XD = 


B UR a 
He was the ſon of a tinker, and, in the 


early part of his life, a great reprobate, 
and a ſoldier in the parhament army; 
but at length laid atide his profligate 
courſes, became remarkable for” his ſo- 
briety, aud applied himſelf to obtain ſome 
degree of learning. About 1655 he was 
admitted a member of a Baptiſt congre- 
gation at Bedford, and was ſoon after 
choſen their preacher, but in 1660, was 
taken up, tried for preſuming to — 
and was ſentenced to perpetual baniſh- 
ment, and in the mear time committed 
to jail, where neceſſity obliged him to 
learn to make long-tagged thread laces 
for his ſupport, and to add to his diſtreſs, 
he had a wife and ſeveral children, among 


whom was a daughter who was blind. |. 


In this cruel confinement he was detained 
twelve years and a half, and during that 
time wrote many of his Tracts, but he 
was at length diſcharged, by the humane 
interpoſition of Dr. Barlow. When king 
James's declaration for liberty of eonſci- 
ence was publiſhed, he was choſen paſtor 
of a congregation at Bedford. He died 
at London, the 31ſt of Auguſt, 1688, 
aged fixty. He alſo wrote an excellent 
allegory, called The Holy War. His 
Pilgrim's Progreſs has been tranſlated into 
moſt European languages, and is to this 
day as much read as almoſt any book ex- 


tant. 

BUOY, in naval affairs, a ſort of cloſe 
caſk or round block of wood, faſtened to 
the anchor by a rope of ſufficient length 
to reach up from the anchor, which is 
ſunk, to the ſurface of the water. It is 
uſed to ſhew where the anchor lies, that 
the ſhip may not come near it to entangle 
the fluke of it with her cable. See 
Axchok. 5 n | 

Buoys are alſo uſed to point out ſhallows, | 
rocks or quick-ſands ; and are chained to 
anchors Nax in ſuch places, that they 
may be avoided by ſhipping; theſe are 
generally very large and ſhaped like a 
cone or ſugar loaf, called can-buoys-: thoſe, 
uſed by ſhipping are wide in the middle, 
and taper to a point at each end, called 
nun-boys. 4 

BURDOCK, in botany, the Engliſh 
name of the xanthium. See XAN TAHIUA. 

BURGAGE, an ancient tenure in bo- 
roughs, whereby the inhabitants hold 
their lands, &c. of the king,” or other 
ſuperior lord of the borough, at a certain 
yegly rent. A dwelling houſe in a bo- 
rough was anciently callad a burgage. 

BURGESS, an inhabitant of a borough, 
or one who poſleſſes @ tenement therein, 


— 


BUR 

BURGESS is now generally vcd” ty 
ſignify the repreſentative of a borough» 
town in parliament, | 
BURGGRAYVE, properly denotes the 
hereditary governor of a caſtle or fortified 
town, chiefly in Germany. 


URGLARY, a felonious breaking 


be actually execdted or not. The ſame 
offence committed by day is called houſe» 
breaking, 

BURGOMASTER, the chief magi» 
irate of the great towns in Flanders, 
Holland, and Germany. { 

BURIAL... See FuxERAL, : 

BURLESQUE, a, jocoſe kind of poe- 
try, chiefly. ujed' by way of drollery and 
ridicule, to deride either perſons or things. 
Both the word and thing ſeem to be mo- 
dern, and the Italians appear to have the 
juſteſt claim to the invention. "5 
BURN, in ſurgery, implies a ſolution 
of the continuity of a part of the 
by the force of fire. When either fire 
itſelf, or any inſtrument ſufficiently heats 
ed by the fire, is applied to any part of 
the body, the fibres and ſmall veſſels at 
the place of contact will inttantly corru- 
gate and burſt, While the blood and other 
contained fluids will be extravaſated, and 
there ſtagnate and corrupt. * | | 

As a burn is not unlike an inflam- 
mation, in regard to degrees, ſo the me- 
thod of cure in both is much the ſame. 
When there happens a {light burn, or one 
of the firlt degree, the moſt proper me- 
dicines, on all. accounts, are refolventsz 
of which there are two kinds principally to 
be obſerved, the aſtringent and the emol» 
lient. Mild afiringents are ſpirit of wine 
rectified, or camphorated : Jet the part 
affected be immerged in this fpirit, and 
carefully fomented with linen cloths: wet 
therein. Emollients are of linſeed, or 
ſweet almonds, of olives, of white lilies, 
or henbane, &c. with theſe the part af- 
fefted thould be frequently anointed. The 
vulgar method of applying the burnt part 
to a candle, or the fire, and keeping it 
in that poſition as long as you can bear it, 
repeating this proceſs. till all ſort of heat 
and pain is removed, is frequently attended 
with fucceſs. The 41njured part may be 


fomented with water, as hot as the patient 
can bear it, till the pain and heat entirely 
diſappear. | | il 
When the burn is of the ſecond degree, 
which is attended with a bliſter, it ſeems 
| improper to open the velicle, or cut the 


elony, whether the ſame - 


- 
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Ain already lacerated; but the beft ine- (| atal purging are always to be premiſty, 
4thod, in this caſe, is, with all the haſte | and proper regulations, with * bo 
poſhble, to apply one of other of the medi- diet, muſt be comphed with : the bejt 
Cites” preſeribed in the firſt degree, and | methodof encouraging the renovation gf 
renewing it very frequently : if the pain | the tkin, is by frequently holding the 
continues, lenitive remedies are to be|| burnt part over the fteam that riſes from 
wſed; here the moſt eligible medicines, | boiling water. Bot as to the fourth de- 
ate the linſeed oil, Mynſicht's ointment, | gree, which is always attended with ex- 
unguentum nutritum, c. With thoſe | treme danger, where the urging has 
the part mult be often anointed ; or they | penetrated to ſuch a depth as to corrupt 
muſt be ſpread on linen, and bound to the And mortifſy all before it, alnoſt to the 
part affected: as the pain and hear gradu- = ne, remedies are vain and 
ally decreaſe, ſome plaſter, as that of red | uſeleſa, and there is no other Way of aſſiſt- 
Lead, may be applied, in order to ſmooth ing the patient, but by cutting off the 
and reftorethe Kin. If this ſecond degree | aflected limb, as is done in a ſphacelus. 
de more intenſe than ordinary, and affefts |, BURNET, the Engliſh name of 2 
a great part of the body, it will be neceſ- plant called pfmpinella by Linnæus, and 
tary forthwith to take away ſome blood, J tragoſelinum by Tournefort, 
In proportion to the violence of the burn It is avative of this country, and pro- 
even till the patient faints, in order to f miſes very great advantages as a green 
prevent exulcerations, deformities by ſeams, |] {opceulent food for cattle during the win- 
aud perhaps a gangrene : after which || ter months; and the judicious Mr. Rocque, 
a ſtrong cathartie ſhould be uſed. on obſerving, that hurpet retains its ver- 
As to the third degree, in which a croft - dute amidſt all the 1mclemencies of ther 
immediately covers the burnt part, it is ſeaſon, reſolved to try the effect of giving 
very difficult, if not abſolutely impoſſible, | it a good culture- He has ſucceeded 
to-cure it, without a ſuppul ation. When | therein to his utmoſt viſh; and the plant 
this happens in the — all diligence | bids fair to be of fingular utility, where 
mould be uſed to prevent deformity, which | flocks of theep are kept, becauſe, as it pre- 
may be occaſioned” by a large cicatrix; | ſerves all its leaves unhurt by froft, the 
therefore, in this caſe,” the uſe of all | farmer may thereby have a conſtant & 
ers and ointtnents whatſoever is to | of green food for his ewes and lambs, at 
avoided : but von cannot be too ſolici- | a time when turnips and every other ſuc- 
tous in forwarding the caſting off of the | culent plant may fail him. 
eſchar, or cruſt, and che evacuation of | In deſcribing this plant, Mr. Miller 
the matter that is concealed under it; yet | diſtinguiſhes ſeven difterent ſpegies of it; 
it ſhould not be torn away with the knife, [but only three, or perhaps rather but two, 
nor ſeparated with the hands: the eaſieit | of them ſeem to be ſorts proper; to be cul- 
and moſt ſucceſsful method is by the uſe of dated for the food of cattle. Theſe are ; 
emollicnts, ſuch as have been mentioned . The tragoſelinum me jus, umbella can- 
already, applied warm, and repeated till H dida, greater burnet ſaxiſtage, with a 
the hard cruſts ſenarate from the 'dive | white umbel. 2. Tragoſelinum alterum 
fleth 3 the part ſhould be dreſſed two or majus, another greater barget ſazifrage; 
nhree times a day, and at cach drefling, [and, 3. The ragoſelinum minus, or teller 
If vou thould obſerve any portion of the | burnet ſaxifrage. All theſe are equally 
eruſb trending to a ſeparation from the reſt, | hardy plants, and patiyes of zhis itland g 
ar ould be removed with the forceps, and | but the largeſt forts promiſe the greateſt 
the retaining cruft-anointed with butter, | quantity of fodder, avg therefore thould, 
ut the fame time never neglecting the ule || probably, be preferred hy the huſbagdmas 
of fomentations, The cruſt being taken |. The: firſt of the aboye-mentioned ſpecies 
off, the wound muſt be cleanſed nud heal- | of burnet grows naturally in woods, and 
4d, the firſt of which offices may be cxe- on the fide of banks near Hedges, in feve- 
cuted by any mild! digeſtive ointment, |. cal parts of England. I flowers in July, 
{mixed up with mel roſarum : the medicines and the ſeeds ripen in Autumn. A vari- 
bor hraling are principally unguentum | ety of this with red flowers is frequently 
zdiamphalygos, vel de lithargvrio, bcc. found among the other, and riſes from 
Vat if any portion pf the eſchar is left | the fame ſeed. The ſecbnd fort grows 
under theſe ointments and plaſters, a dan- | naturally in dry paſtures in many parts of 
(ger ſollows of making a deformed cicatrix, this Iſland. The chird or ſmaller ſort 
from the conſtriction of the neighbouring |, of burnet, grows naturally in dry gra- 
parts, aud from the acrimony of the con- | v+lly paſtures in ſexeral. parts of this ay 


ned ſanies. Pracuations by bleeding ty. 
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th the meadows above Windſor, half 
the grabs is burnet, Mr. Rocque has cxpe- 

rieneed, hat it will grow in the drieſt 

land for he has planted ſome of it even 
in the graveb walks in his garden, where 

every thingelfe is burpt up in the ſummer 

bur this never withers ; one of the quali- 

ties of burnet being to continue in | ſap-all 

the year. It is the opinion of man 


have ſeew the barnet of kis raiſing; thar if | firſt 


this plant is generally cukivated, there 
will never be a Kureity of hay in England, 
even in the greatet drought. 

The land on which it is ſown ſhould be 
in fine vilth, and free from weeds, eſpeeiul · 

couch-grafs, which is here the molt hurt- 
Hof all. A drag, that is to ſay, ſock a 

fork as the gardeners clean their afparagus 
with, is the beſt inſtrument for extirpating 
this weed. - The dragging of an acre thus 
will cot fix or ſeven Millings. If the 
land is poor, itſhould be dunged, and kid 
down very fmoath. The ſeed may be-co- 
vered with 4-very light harrow, for it will 
not bear to be buried deep, and the ground 
ſhould then be rolled, that it may be Hoch 
for mowing. © M may be ſown a any time 
berween April and September.. 
Ten pounds of Burnet ſeed do for 
an acre of land; but twelve, foot or 
even fixteer pounds, will be better; becaufe 
when burnet is thin, the plants grow ſo 
lage, that the hay made of them is coarſe. 
Theſe will riſe iu eight or nine days aftey 
the ſowing. If great numbers of weeds 
come uf them, it will be Jefs charge- 
able to det theſe werds grow with the bor - 
net, till it is about five or fix inches hi 
than to weed or hoe it. The whote ma 
be then moved, and gathered clean off, 


and the quick growth of the burnet afcer- | 


wards will choak all orher weeds. The 
heart of che burner being almoſt” withiw 
the ground; the ſcythe cannot hurt it. 

If the burnet does not grow equally 
every where, ſome plants muſt be drawn 
where they are too thick, and planted 
where they art thinneſt; or the vacant 
ſpaces may be ſupplied from the nurſery. 
f the land was not in good order to ſow 
the ſeeds at à proper ſeaſon, the burnet 
may be tranſplanted at Michaelmas from 
this nurſery, and ſet at nine or twelve 
inches diſtance eve wa, according to 
the richweſy of the fort. 

The feed fown in May may be mawed 
at the latter end of July. Thar ſown in 

une will yield' x pretty goo# crop, and 
muſt be evt but once; and the fame 


BUR 
: The plants produced by the feed fown-it 
Auguſt ſhould be mowed, to deſtroy the 
weeds, Theſe mowings may either be 
given green to horſes; or be made into hay. 
The firſt ſpring cuttiog will purge harſes 3 
and Mr. R beheyes it wilt alſo cure 
the greaſe ; but it is only the firſt crop that 
rern. | 
Burnet ſhould be mowed bot once rhe 
year, in order to leave it rank in th 
winter; and in this-cafe it will be read 
to ſeed" in February or March, or to mow 
again in April. ; | 
If natural graſs grows among the burs 
net, it may de harrowed in the ſame man- 
ner as lucern; for,” having a tap-rooty 
the harrow wilt not burt it : Bot ic mul 
not be ploughed, le the roots thogld be 
broken in the ground. woy 
When the feeds of this plant are to be 
ſaved, it muſt neither be fed, nor mowed, 
in the ſpring... The feed will be-ripe about 
the mide „vhich muff bereaped, 
Uke wheat; aud threfhed on a cloth. Tt 
ſhould he chreſhed before it is too dxyj he- 
cauſe it is apt to thed, and it ſhould aſter- 
wards be dried perfectly. ee 
Burnet does not loſt its leaves ir drying: 
and though the hay made of it be Nicky 
it will after thraftnng be very agrerable to 
horſes, which are fo fond of it, that they 
never waſte any. One acre will ce 
upwards of three loads of bay, and above 
forry boſels of feed. Horſes are forjder 
of this ſeed, than they are of oats a 
Mr. Rocque is of opinion that it is'# more 
proper food for thoſe who do nor labour 
tart, becaufe it js not of fo hot à nature. 
; Burnet bears ſeed twice a year, 'and wil 
' afterwards yield a v ſpring erop. ©" 
It is not oply.s for horſes,” but alfo 
for all manner of cattle. even for fwine 3 
ant Mr. Rocque has experienced another 
virtue in it, which is, that bemg fon 
by a waffy the eaves of this plant rubbe# | 
pretty hard ppoh the part fo mjured; Im- 
mediately took off the fufla n 
r. Worlidge mentions as another ex- 
cellent quality of this plant, that a | 
hoyſe-wives hold as un inffllible rule, tar 
there never nerd be any” bad cheeſe o 
butter, but eſpecially cheeſe; where ſaxi- 


ia ATi. 
frage grows: © from whenee,” gd he, 


« 1t cometh, that the Nr 
, 


% muck in that png y, and only as 
| 6-75 ſuppoſed rhrough the plenty Nan 


46 herb. Air Hyfpandry. © 
BURNING, the action of fire on fome- 
pabulum or” fewel,” whereby the minute 


that wWhiek n , Win g... 7 


4 parts of thoſe bodies are ſcgarated from: 
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ohe another, and put into à violent mo- \ pilbar at Alexandria, vitrifies in the black 
tion by the action of the fire, Sec Fix E. part in 50”, in the white in 5341 copper 
| BURNING-GLASS,, a-convex or con- ore in 8% bone calcines in 4”, vitrifies in 
cave glaſs, commonly ſpherical, which 33: An emerald melts into a ſubſtance 
being expoſed directly to the ſun collects | like a turquois Rene, a diamond weighing 
all the rays falling thereon into a my ſour grains, loſes F of its weight; the 
ſmall ſpace, called che focus, where wood, | atbeſtos vitrifies, as all othet bodies will 
or any other combuſtible matter being put, | do, if kept long enough in the focus ; but 
will be {et on fire. *s 6 when once vitrified, the mirrour can go 
'Burning-glaſſes are of two kinds: the | no farther with them. This mirrour is 
firſt, which is convex, called lentes cauſ- ny > er inches wide, and is ground to 
tice, tranſmits the rays. of light, and in | a ſphere of ſevenzy-fix inches radius; fo 
their paſſage refract, of incline them to- | that its focus i about thirty-cight inches 
- wards the axis, having the property of len's, f from the vertex. Its ſubſtance is a com- 
and acting according to the Jaws of refracti- | poſition of tin, copper, and tin glaſs. 
ou. The ſecond, which are the more uſual, } .. Every lens, whether convex, plano- 
are concave ; theſe reflect the rays of light,. convex, or convexo-convex, collects the 
and in that reflection, incline. them to a | ſun's rays, diſperſed over its convexity, 
point in their axis, having the properties | into a point by refraction; and is therefore 
of ſpecula or mirrors, and acting accord- | a burning-glaſs. The moſt conſiderable 
ing to the laws of reflectdn. See Min- | of this kind is that made by M. de Tſchirn- 
Rok and REFLECTION. ' havſen. | | 
Hiſtorians tell us, that Archimedes, by This glaſs vitrifies tiles, ſlates, pumice- 
means. of a concave mirrour, burnt a Whole | ſtones, &c. in a moment. It melts ſul- 
fleet: and though the effect related be | phur, pitch, and all rofins, under water; 
very improbable, yet does it ſufficiently | the athes of vegetables, woods, and other 
prove ſuch things were then known, The | matters, are tranſmuted into glaſs ; and 
machines then uſed, no-body doubts, | every thing applied to its focus, is either 
were metallic and concave, and had their | melted, turned into a calx, or into ſmoke. 
focus by reflection ; it being agreed that | Tſchirnhauſen obſerves, that it. ſucceeds 
the ancients were unacquainted with the | beſt when the matter applied is laid on a 
refracted foci of convex glaſſes. hard charcoal well burnt, _ | _- | 
It ſeems difficult to conceive how they | Sir Iſaac Newton preſented a burning- 
ſhould knew ſuch glaſſes would burn with- | glaſs to the Royal Society, confiſting of 
out knowing they would magnify, which | feven- concave glaſſes, ſo placed, as that 
it is granted they did not, till towards the | all their foci join in one phyfical point. 
cloſe of the thirteenth century, when ſpec- | This glaſs vitrifies brick or tile in 1”, and 
tacles were firſt thought on. But it is ſtill | melts gold in 30”. 
more wonderful there ſhould be three | Notwithſtanding the prodigious denſity 
Hundred years between the invention of | of the 2 of the s of theſe large burn- 
ſpectacles and teleſcopes. l ing glaſſes, yet it has been always obſery- 
Among the ancients, the burning mir- ed, that the rays reflected to us by the 
2 of Archimedes and Proclus are | moon, when at full, and concentered in 
amous ; by one of theſe the Roman ſhips. | the focus of thoſe glaſſes, produce no heat 
befheging Syracuſe, under the command | that is ſenſible in the leak degree, as is 
of Marcellus, according to the relations of | demonſtrated by holding .a thermometer 
Zonoras, Tretzas, Galen, Euſtathius, &c. in the focus of lunar rays, which always 
and by the other, the navy of Vitilian | remains without the leaſt appearance of 
befieging Byzantium, according to the | motion. | 
ſame Zonoras, were burnt to aſhes, BURNING / Land, a very great im- 
Among the moderns, the moſt remark- I provement in huſbandry, and is at this 
able burning mirrours are thoſe of Setrala, time uſed in many parts of this and other 
of Villette, and Tſchirnhauſen, and that | kingdoms, and has been practiſed from 
M. Baton. | | Ide earlieſt tim. Virgil very exprefily 
The effect of Villettes mirrour, as found. mentions, and greatly recommends it; 
| by Dr. Harris and Dr. Deſaguliers, are and all the old writers of huſbandry ſay 
i041 | that a filver ſixpence is melted in 5” and 24-F-much in its praiſe. | 
ll a king, George's, halfpenny in 16”, and] | It Ges hot take effect, however, in all 
| runs with a hole in 34. Tin melts in | forts of ground. It is not proper for rich 
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| 3", caſt-iron in 16”, late in 3”; foffile | ſoils, nor for ſtony or chalky ones; nor is 


1 tell calcines in 7", a piece of Pompey's | 


n UN | | 
i regte ges to be repeated on. any | The turf is not to be burut to white 


land, eſpecially where the ſurface is very 
ſhallow ; nor muſt corn be ſown too long 
upon the land afterwards ; for burning ex- 
hauſts the good juices of the land, in ſome 
degree, as well as the bad ones. It is moſt 
profitably uſed to ſuch lands as have laid 


23 long time uncultivated, and over-run | 


with rank weeds, ſuch as ſour graſs, fern, 
heath, furze, and the like. Some lands, 
when corn is ſown upon them, run it up 
into ſtraw, and make the cars but r 


and light ; theſe are, beyond all others, 
improved by burning. The uſual methods 
of ploughing vp for this is with a breaſt- 
plough, which a man puthes before him, 
and cuts the turf off the ſurface, turning 
it over when he has cut it to about eigh- 
teen or twenty inches long, The common | 
way is only to pare it about balf an inch 
chick; bur if it be very full of weeds, 
with ſtubborn roots, it is better to go 
- If the ſeaſon proves dry, the turf needs 
no more turning but dries as it lies, If it 
be wet, it is neceflary to ſet it on edge, 
and keep it hollow till ſuch time as the 
wind and air have ſufficiently dried it. 
It is then to be piled up in little heaps, 
about the quantity of two wheel-barrows 
full in each heap ; and if there be much 
roots and a good head upon it, there needs 
no farther care but ſetting it on fire, and 
the whole heap will be reduced to aſhes ; 
hut if it be earthy and too dead to burn 
out by itſelf, there muſt be a heap of 
furze or heath laid under every parcel. 
When the heaps are reduced to aſhes, 
they are left upon the place till ſome rain 
comes to wet them ; otherwiſe, in the 
ſpreading, they would all blow away. 
When they are wetted, the farmer takes 
the opportunity of a calm day, and ſpreads 
them as equally as poſſible over the whole 
land, cutting away the earth a little un- 
der the heaps, to abate its over-great fer- 
tility there. After this the land is to be 
ploughed but very ſhallow, and the corn 
15 to be ſawn upon it only in half the 
quantity that it is upon other land; and 
the later this is ſown the better. If it be 
wheat, the beſt time is the latter end of 
October; for if ſown ſoaner, it is apt 
to grow too rank. The inning of 
May is the proper time for cutting the turf 
off from theſe lands, becauſe there is then 
tune ſufficient to get the land in order for 
ſawing at the proper ſeaſon. The whole 
charge of cutting, carrying, and burning 
the turt,. is generally about twenty-four 
ſtullngs an acre. 
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aſhes ; for this waſtes a great part of its 
ſalt ; it is enly to be burnt ſo as to crum- 
ble all to pieces, and be in condition to 
ſpread well upon the land; and. ĩt is better 
that the heaps of it ſhould burn ſlowly and 
gradually than furioutly. 

Some farmers ſtub up furze, heath, and 
the like, and covering heaps of them with 


the parings of the earth, ſet fire to them; 


others burn the ftubble of the corn-fields; 
and others the ſtalks of all forts of weeds, 
and add half a peck of unſlacked lime to 
every buthel of aſhes; They cover the 
lime with the aſhes, and leave heaps in 
this manner till there comes ſome rain to 
ſlake the lime; and after this, they ſpread 
the mixture carefully over the field. There 
is one great advantage attending this fort 
of manure, which is, that it does not 
breed weeds like the common way with 
dung, but enly fills the cars of the corn, 
not running them up into ſtalk ; but it is 
proper to add ſome dung to theſe lands at R 


the time of ploughing them up Tor a 
ſecond or third crop of corn. imer s 
Huſbandry. 

BURNING, in enamal painting, See 
Exams LPainting., 

BURN ISHER, a round poliſhed ' piece 


of ſteel, ſerving to ſmooth and give a 
luſtre to metals. 

Half burniſhers are uſed to folder filver, 
as well as to give a luſtre. See SoLDER- 
ING, | . 

BURNISHING, the art of ſmoothing 
or poliſhing a metalline body, by rub- 
bing of it with a burnither. 

BURR, the round knob of a horn next 
adeer's head, 

* BURY St. EDMUND's, a corpo- 
ration town in Suffelk, with a market on 
Wedneſdays, It is ſeated near a ſmall 
river, running on the eaſt-fide of it, 
which becomes ag as it advan- 
ces towards Lynn. It was formerly fa- 
mous for its abbey, which ſurpaſſes all 
others in England. It had three churches 
in its yard, two of which are yet ſtand- 
ing, and are handſome churches. The 
aſbzes for the county and the quarter- 
ſeſſions, for the liberty of St. Edmond's, 
are uſually kept here. It is governed by 
an alderman, a recorder, twelve capital 
burgeſſes, and twenty-four common coun- 
cil-men. It ſends two members to parlia- 
ment. There is a good grammar- 
ſchool, The houſes are welt-built, but 
the ſtreets uneven, It has only one fair 
for millinery goods, butter, and- cheeſe, 


| but it continues for a fortnight. It is 
tourteca 
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it is uſually placed on a pedeſtal or con- 


BU $ | 


fourteen, miles eaſt of Newmarket, and 
ſeventy-four noxth-north-caſt of Loudon. 
Long. o- 36. E. Lat, 52. 20. N. 

BURSA PASTORIS, ſhepherd's-purſe, 
in botany, a diſtinct genus of plants. 

BURTHEN, in "naval affairs, the 
werght or meaſure of any ſpecies of goods, 
&c, that a ſhip will carty. | 

BUSHEL, a mesfure of capacity for 
dry things, as grain, fruits, dry pulſe, &c. 
containing four pecks, or eight gallons, | 
or one-eiglith of a —_ 

# BUSIRIS, in fabulous hiſtory, king | 
of Egypt, the wn of Neptune and Ly- 
bia, was killed by Hercules, for ſacrificing 
ſtrangers, and treating them with cruelty. | 
Mclan& hon, from his reſearches, thinks 
it probable that Buſiris was the Pharaoh 
who occaſioned the deſtruction of the new 
born ſous of the Itrachtes, | 

BUSKIN, a kind of ſhoe, ſomewhat 
like a boot, and adapted to either foot, 
and worn by either ſex. 

This part of drefs, covering both the 
foot and mid- leg, was tied anderneath the. 
knee z it was very rich and fine and prin- 
cipally uſed upon the ſtage by actors in 
tragedy, It was of a quadrangular form, 
and the ſole was ſo thick, as that by 
means thereof, men of ordinary ſtature 
might be raiſed ro the pitch and elevation 
of the heroes they perſonated. The co- 
Jour was generally purple on the ſtage : 
and was diſtinguiſhed from the ſock, worn 
in comedy, that being only a low com- 
mon ſhoe. The buſkin ſeems to have been 
worn, not only by actors, but by girls, 
to raiſe their height; travellers and hun- 
ters alſo made uſe of it, to defend them- 
ſelves from the mare. 

In claſhc authors, we frequently find 
the buſkin uſcd to ſignify tragedy itfelf, 
it being a mark of tragedy on the tage. 

It is alſo uſed to imply a lofty ſtrain, 
or high ſtyle. | 

BUSS; in maritime affairs, a ſmall: 
ſea veſſel, uſed by us and the Dutch in 
the herring- fiſhery, commonly from forty - 
eight to ſiaty tons burden, and ſometimes 
more. 

BUST), or BUSTO, in ſculptore, &c. 
the figure or portrait of a perſon in re- 
lievo, ſhewing only the head, ſhoulders 
and ſtomach, the arms being loppeck off: 


ſole, 
BUSTARD, in ornitholegy, the Eng- 
lith name of a genus of birds. See Oris. 
BUTCHER-BIRD, in ornithology. 
See Lanaus. .. 1 un 


B U T 
| , BUTLER; Buticulorias, the name un- 


Fratice, being the ſame n the 
echa ar great cup-bearer of the pre- 


1} ſent times. 


BUTLER, an officer in the houſes of 
princes and great men, whoſe principal bu- 
fineſs is to look after the wine, platt, &c. 


the fret of arches reſt. See Brtbos. 
BUTOMUS, the flowering-buth, in 
botany, a genus of plants, faid to be of 
an apperient and deobſtruent quality. 
BUTT, in naval stairs, the end of 
any plank in a ſhip's fde, which clofes. 
with another: when a plank is hooſened 
at one end by the labour ing of a ſhip, ot 
other accident, it is [aid to be ſtarted. 
BUTTER, a fat auQtyous ſubſtence, 


Dax. ö 
BUTTER, among chemiſts, a name 
given to ſeveral preparations, on account 
of their confitence reſembling that of 
butter; as butter of antimony, butter of 
arſenic, of wax, of lead, of tin, &. 
BUTTER-BUR, in botany, che Eng- 
liſh name of a genus of plants, called by 
authors peraſites. See PETASTT ES. 
BUTTER-FISH, a name given to che 
gunnellus. 
BUTTERPLY, the Eneliſh name 
a numerous genus of inſects, called by 
zoologiſts, papilio, Ste Par tLto. . 
BUTTERFL Y-FISH, a ſpecies of the 
blennius of ichthyologiſts, with a furrow 
between the eyct. It is common in the 
American ſcas. 2 
BUTTERFLY-FLOWER, a name 
given by ſome to the orchis, | » 
BUTTERFLY-SHEEL, in vatvral. 
hiſtory, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of 


voluta. 


+» * 


ſtrument of ſteel, fitted ro a wooden han- 
dle, wherewith they pare the foot, or 
cut the -hoof of an horſe. | 
BUTTER-MILK, a kind of ferum 
that remains behind, after the butter is 
made. Of this, curds may be made ; and 
the whey kept in a clean ſtrong veſſel, 
is an excellent cooling, wholeſome drink, 
to be uſed in the ſümmer inftead of other 


than beer. 
Butter-milk is excellent food, in the 
ſpring efpecially, and particularly recom- 
' mended in hectic fevers. 
':BUTTER-WORT, in botany, the 


BUTCHER's-PROOM, Rufcar, in bo- 
tany. Sce Ruscus. 5 


- 


 Englith name of a diſti act genus of plans,” 
called 


ciently given to an officer in the court of 


BUTMENTS, in chitecture thofe . 
ſupporters ar props on of againtt beh. 


prepared from milk by churning it. Ste 


BUTTERIS, in the manege, an in- 


drink, and will quench the thirſt better 
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BUT 

called by Sotaniifts 'pingaicula, See Pre- 
GUICULER. | 

BUTTERT, a+ room in the houſes of 
noblemen and gentternen, belonging to 
the butler, where he depoſites the arcnfils 
belonging to his office, as table tinen, 
napkins, pots, tankards, glaiſes, ſatvers, 


c. 
BUTTOCK, in naval architecture, the 


round parts of a ſhip behind, under the 


ſtern, "terminated by the counter above, 
and the after-parr of the bilge below. 

BUTTON, an article in drets, whoſe 
form and uſe ate welt known. 

Buttons ate made of various materials, 
as mobait, gik, horfe-hair, metal, &e; 

Gold Twiſt BUTTONS. The montd 
of theſe buttons is firft covered with filk 
ia the ſaine manner as that of common 
bottons Th being done, the whole is 
covertd with 'x thin plate” of gold or filver 


and then wrought ' ovec in tiflerent forms: 


with pure and gimp. The former is a 
kind of thread Compoſt of Alk and gold 
wire twiſted together; and the latter, 
capillary tubes vf gold or filver, about the 


tenth of an inch in length. Theſe are 


juned together by means of a fine needle 
filled with filk, thruſt t their aper- 


tures, in the fare manner as beads or 


bogles. 4 

The manner of mating Me BUT- 
TONS.” The metal with which the moulds 
are intended to be covered is firſt caſt into 
ſmall ingots, awd then flatted into thin 
plates, or leaves, of the thickne& imend- 
ed, at the flatting- mills ; after whith it is 
cat into ſmall round pieces proportionabſe 
to the ſize of the mould they are inteaded 
to cover, by means of propor punches on 
a block of wood covered with a thick plate 
of lead. Euch piece of metal thus cut out 
of the plate is reduced into the form »f a 
button, by beating it ſucceſſively in ſeve- 
ral cavities, or chncave moulds of a ſphe- 


rical form, With a convex puticheon of 


iron, always beginning with the ſhallow- 
eſt cavity or r19uld, and proceeding to the 
deeper, till the plate has acquited the 
intended form: and rhe better to manage 
ſo thin à plate, they form ten, twelve, 
and ſometimes cven twenty-four to the 
cavities, or concave maulds, at 'ohee ; 
sten nealing the metal, during the opera- 
tian, to make it more ductile. This 
plate is generally called by workmen, the 
cap of the hatten. N 
The form being thus given to the plates, 
or caps, they ſtrike the intended impruſfi- 


on on the convex file by means of a fimi- 


lar iron puncheon in a kind of mould 


engrwen en creux, either by the hau 
mer, or the preſs uſod in coming. Tue 
cavity or mould, wherein the impreſs 
fion is to be made, is of a diameter and 
depth ſuitable to the fort of button ins 
rended to be ſtruck in it; each kind 
requiring a particolar mould. Betweem 
the poncheom and the plate is placed a thin 
piece of lead, called by workmen a heb 
which greatly contributes to the raking 
off all the ftrokes of the engraving; the 
lead by reaſon of its fotmmefs, eaſily givi 
way to the parts that have rehevo ; 4 
as eafily inſinuating itſelf into the waves 
and indentares. 

The plate thus prepared makes the cap 


or ſhell of the button. The lower part 4s 


formod of another plate, in the ſame man» 
ner, but much flatter, and without any 
impreſſion. To the laft or vnder plate 3s 
ſoldered, a ſmall eye made of wite, by 
which the button is to be faſtened. 

The twa plates being thus finiſhed, they 


are ſoldered together with ſoft folder, and 
then tutned in à bathe. 


Generally raved 
they ufe a wooden mould,” inflead of the 
under plate ; and in order to faſten ity 
they paſs a thread or got a-croſs, through 
the middte of the mould, and fill the ca- 
vity between the mould and the cap, with 
cement, in order to reader the button frm 
and folid ; for the cement entering all the 
cavities formed by the relievo of the other 
fide, ſuſtains it, prevents its * flattening 
and preſerves its bole or defign. 
BUTTON, among gardeners, a flower 
or clufter of kraves not yet expanded. 
Buttons are a kind of byay out of which 


'arife either leaves alone, or intermised 


with flowers. Leaf buttons ate ſmeller 


and more pointed than flower buttons. 
Among trees Which bear kernel feuit, 
each button products ſeveral flowers ; and” 


amotig ſtone- fruit trees, each button yichds 

but me flower, | 
 BUTTRESS, a kind of botment built 

archwiſe, or a maſs of ſtone or brick, 


ſerving to ꝓrop or ſupport the Hides" of a 


building, well, Ke. on the outftdr, where 
it is either very high, or has any confiler- 
able load to ſuſtain on the other fide, 28 
a bank of earth &c. 
BUXTON-WELLS, a place much 
why wo on account of its edrdrated 
icinal waters; which are the- hotteſt 
in Eugland, except thoſe of Bath. | 
Theſe waters greatly promo e digefiion, 
unleſs they are drank too jong, in which 
cafe they relax the ſtomsch, and revard a1 
digeſtion : they are well adapted to“ ob- 


| B Y N 
ſtructĩons of 
duce ſurpriſing effects in gouty, rheumatic, 
and ſcorbutic pains : their irritation and 
. effects are relaxation. and dilution 3 and 
wherever theſe are indicated, this water 
will be of the greateſt ſervice : it is of great 
benefit to thoſe obftroions which ariſe 
from a tharpneſs; ſaltneſs, or earthineſs 
of the blood and lymph, or from an acci- 
dental diſpoſit ion to a. rarefaction of the 
blood. As this water is warm, highly 
awmpregnated with a mineral team, vapour, 
or ſpirit, it is ſigually beneficial in cramps, 
convulſions, dry aſthmas, bilious cholic, 
ſtiflneis, &c. They adviſe both drinking 


of — bathing in the uſe of theſe waters; 


the latter is of had conſequence in the 
gout, inward inflammations, fevers, dy- 
ientery, large and inward tumours, or in 


8 an out ward preſſure of the body. 


BUXUS, che Box»Tree, in botany, a 
genus of ever green ſhrubs, with numer- 
aus branches, clothed with firm, ſhining, 
-Gmewhat oval leaves; the wood is of a 


yellow.colour, and more compact and pon- 


gerous chan any of the other European 
woods: the flowers are imperfect; the 
fruit which grous on a diſtinct part of the 
tree, is a green. berry, divided into three 
calls, containing, fix ſmall ſeeds. It is 
found wild in ſome parts of England. It 

is faid that the leaves vn ſubſtance, and in- 
fuſions or decoctions of them axe aperient 
and purgative, * 

From experiments, it appears that box- 
wood contains little active matter; and that 
this matter is not of the pungent reſinous, 
but of the ſaline kind ; and conſequently 
that it differs greatly from guaiacurh wood, 
to which it is by many writers ſuppoſed to 
de fimilar. . 

. BUZZARD, Bates, in ornithology, 
the Englith name of ſeveral ſpecies of the 
hawk-kind, diſtinguiſhed from each other 
by particular epithets ; as, the bald buz- 

- zard, the common buzzard, the moor-buz- 
Zzard, &c. | 

„ BYBLIS, in fabulous hiftory, the 
daughter of Miletus and Cy ane, who fall- 
ing paſſionately in love with her brother 
Caunus, he deteſting the thought of inceſt, 
fled from his country, and ſhe following 
him weeping, was turned, by the Naiades, 
into a fountain. 

- BY-LAWS, or BYE-LAWS, pecu- 
liar laws for the good government ofa city, 
court, or other community made by the 
general conſent of the members, 

* BYNG, (GzorGt) lord viſcount 
Torrington, was born in 1663, and at 
fifteen went a voluntcer-to ſca, with the 


kind, whence they pro- 
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| king's warrant. But in 168 7, he quitted 


the ſea ſervice, upon the invitation of ge- 
neral Kirk, governor of Tangier, ſerved 
as à Cadet in the grenadiets of that garri- 
ſon, and arrived to the rank of licutenant. 
However, in 1684, after the demolition 
of Tangier, he was appointed lieutenant of 
the Orford, from which time he conſtants. 
ly kept to the fea ſervice, The next year 
he went lieutenant of his Majeſty's thip 
the Phoenix, to the Eaſt-Indies, where 
engaging and boarding a Zinganian pirate, 
who maintained a deſperate fight, moſt of 
thoſe who entered with him were ſlain, 
hunſeif greatly wounded, and the pirate 
finking, he was taken out of the ſea, with 
ſcarce any remains of life.' He was, in 
1702, raifed to the commangl of the Naſſau, 
a third rate, and was at the taking and 
burning the French fleet at Vigo, and the 
next year he was made rear admiral of the 
red. In 1704, he commanded the ſquadron 
that took Gibraltar, and, in 1708, was made 


' admiral of the blue, in 1711 admiral of 


the white, and in 1715 created a baronet, 
In the reign of queen Anne he prevented 
an invaſion in Scotland, and reſcued 
the city of Edinburgh from the threatened 
attack of a French ſquadron, which had 


numerous forces on board; and in the 


reign of Geo. I. when the diſcord of princes 
was on the point of embroiling Europe 
again in a war, he, with fingular ſucceſs, 
interpoſed, and, with a Britith fleet, cruth+ 
ed, at one blow, the laboured efforts of 
Spain to ſet up a power at ſea, and advan» 
ced the reputation of our arms in the Me- 
diterrancan to ſuch a pitch, that the Bri- 
tiſh flag gave laws to the contending par- 
ties, and enabled vs to ſettle the-tranqui- 
Iity that had been diſturbed. For this lat 
important ſervice, George I. wrote him a 
letter of thanks with his own hand, his 
Imperial majeſty did the ſame, and alſo 


ſent him his picture ſet with large dia- 


monds, and at home he was made treaſurer 
of the navy, rear-admiral of Great Britain, 
our of bis majeſty's privy council, and ſobn 
after, in 1721, he was created viſcount 
Torrington, and baron Byng, of Southill, 
in Bedtordſhire z and, in 1725, he was 
made one of the knights of the Bath, upon 
the revival of that ancient and honourable 
order, Hos late majeſty, on his coming 
to the throne, appointed him firſt lord 
commiſſioner of the admiralty, in which 
high ſtation he died, in January, 1733, 
in the ſeventieth year of his age. 

* RYNG (the honourable Gzonct) 
eſq. ſon of the former, was bred to the fea, 
and role to the rank of admiral of the blue, 


in 
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in which ſtation he was ſent with a Britiſh 
fleet, in 1756, to the relief of Fort; St- 
Philip, in the iſland of Minorca, which 
had for ſome time been beſieged by the 
French. He arrived off Minorca, and on 
the 20th of May in that year, engagedthe 


French fleet, commanded by M. Gali 


niere ; but this engagement ending very 
little to the ſatisfaction of the Engliſh na- 
ion, and Minorca being ſoon after fur- 
— to the enemy, Mr. Byng was 
ſent for home, and tried by. a court» 
martial, which cnded the 27th of January, 
1757 When ſentence of death was paſſed 
upon him, for not doing his utmoſt to take, 
ſeize, and deſtroy the thips of the French 
King. The court unanimouſly ing 
that he fell under part of the twelfth, arti» 
cle of the AR of the 22d of king George 
II. for amending the laws relating to 


> 2 


lords of the admiralky, praying them o 
recommend admiral Byng to his majeſty s 


clemency. But this addreſs not being at- 
tended with ſucceſs, he was ſhot on bv 
the Monarque, in Portſmouth harboar,the 
14th of March, 1757. 
BYSSUS, in botany, a genus of moſſes, 
confifting of plain, fimple, and capillary 
filaments. The byſſus is the moſt imper- 
fect of all vegetables, no part of its fructi- 
fication 7b been hitherto diſcovered 2 
its filaments are uniform, and often ſo fine 
' as to be ſcarce diſcernable fingly ;- though 
in a cluſter, they. make a kind of fine 
down. Botaniſts ate not agreed whether 
the byſſus be; properly, a moſs or fungus, 
Linnæus is 22 the latter opinion, and the 
generality of botaniſts of the former. 
. BYSSUS, ; that. fine Egyptian linen, 
' whereof the zunics of the Jewith priefts 


the government of his majeſty's ſhips ; but | were made. 40 
err x to the | BTZANT. See Bzzaxt. Ws 
„ 16 ien 4 * ant 2 | | X 
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c A. A 
The thiid letter of the alphabet, is 
pronounced like &, before the vow- 
hs 16: and «; but like , bore e, 
Jo.” a 
As an abbreviature, C ſtands for Caius, 
Carolus, Cæſar, condemno, &c. and C C for 
conſulibus 4 
As a numeral, C fignifies 100, C C 
200, c. F > 
C, in muſic, after the cliff, intimates, 
that the muſic is in common time, which 
is either quick or ſlow, as it is joined with 
allegro or adagio: if alone, it is uſually 
adagio. | N . | 
If the C be crofſed or turned, the firſt 
5 the air to be played quick, and the 


very quick. 

CAABA, a ſquare edifice of ſtone in 
the temple of Mecca, ſuppoſed to have been 
built by Abraham and his ſon Iſhmael: 
being the part principally reverenced b 
the Mahometans, and to which they al- 
ways direct themſelves in prayer. The 
length of the caaba is about twenty-four 
cubits, its breadth , twenty-three, and 
height twenty-ſeven cubits ; the door, 
which is on the eaſt-ſide, is four cubits 
from the ground, and the floor level with 
de bottom of the door. In the corner next 
this door is the famous black ſtone, which 


: 
| 


4 O er 
is ſet in ſilver, and exceedingly reſpected 
by the mahometans, The pilgrims kits it 
with great devotion, and it is by ſome call 
ed the right hand of God on earth. It is 
fabled to be one of the precious ſtones of 
Paradiſe, which fell down to the cartk 
with Adam, and being taken up again at 
the deluge, was brought back by the an 

Gabriel to Abraham, when he was bui 

ing the caaba. f 

CAB, or KAB, a Hebrew meaſure of 
capacity. The cab of wine contained two 
Englith pints; the cab of corn 2 5-6ths 

ints, corn meaſure. 

CABALA Yin, in natural hiſtory, 4 
name given by the Suſſex miners to one 
kind of the iron ore commonly wrought in 
that country. It is a ſtony ore, of a brown- 
ith colour, with a bluſh of red, which is 
more or lefs conſpicuous in different parts 
of the ſame maſſes. 

CABBAGE, Braſſica, in botany, a ge- 
nus of plants; 'of which Tournefort has 
enumerated 25, and Mr. Miller 22, ſpe- 
cies. All the common ſorts of cabbages are 
largely cultivated about London.. The 
common, white, red, flat, and long - ſided 
ones, are chiefly for winter uſe. The ſeeds 
of theſe ſorts muſt therefore. be ſown in the 
middle of March, in beds of good feeth 

carth ; 


CARB 
, earth; and in April, when the young 
| plants will Have about eight leaves 5 
| are to be pricked out into fhad 
about three inches ſquare ; an —4 
the middle-of May they muſt be tranſplant- 
ed to the places where they are to remain; 
and this is commonly betweem caulſtlowers 
, or artichokes, at about to ſcct diffance ih 
the rows. They muſt be watered at times, 
and the earth muſt he hoed up about their 
ros, and kept cleat᷑ ſrom the weeds. 
Tłeſe cabbages will de fit for uſt fbon 
_ Aer Michachmas, and will continue vil} 
February, if not deftroyed by — 
to prevent which the ardeners a 
n pull up their cabages about Novem- 
der, and exznch the ground ig ridges, lays 
ing their. cabbages againſt the ridges, as 
eloſe as poſſible on one fide; burying en js 
Rems in the ground and in this manner 
they let them remain till aftgr Chrifkmas, 
when they cut them for the market; - 
The Ruſſian cabbage is ſmall, and not 
ch cultivated now. It is to be raiſed as 
Fe otters, bor may be planted nearer,” as 
not being ſo large. It is fit for uſe in 
July. 


The early Batterſea and ſugar-loaf cab- 
bages are ſown for ſummer uſe, and are 
commonly called. Mighachyas cabbages. | 
The ſeaſon for ſowing theſt is the begin- 
gang. of Julys. in an open. ſpot, of ground. It 
ig common ta for, Fan in che ſame be de, 
With da — it up hans theis | 


April; thoy axe tobe treated as the com- 
mon cabbage, and phanted out at two beer 
SRance, in an open place. 


The bore cole may be cultivated. in the | 


ume manner, but muſt be pla tad duby at 
ane. foot diſtauce; theſe are het fit te aut | 
tl che fraſte have nipped. them. 

The mrthod of. getting; eabbage- 
ſeed.is this: chooſe out foame-tair planes iu 
are. pull tham up, — vp" 

—— ays, with * ro wawand,, wu: . 

3 plant hem undet a. 

— hedge, —.— — the whale ſtalk and 
half the cabbage in the caxth;. cover them 
with culm, if the winter be vere, aud in 
eee they wilt theor out many branches. 
hen thee begins tw pod, tho ends of tho 
upper ones, ſhould. be cut off, ty give 
ſtrepgrh to the othen pods. The ſeeds mult 
be 3 ſeom the birde, by planting 


Lon- 


C A 
. about the lants, 


the catchi ne or two wi 


the reſt; n ripe it muſt be = 
outs ard 13 8. uſe. Miller's 6 at 
ej CABBAGE, 
0 a c 
| rub, which grows in the ee the 


cred ith gr m France where 1 it is cul 
raten t t advantage. | 


CABBAGE GE-FREE, a maximg or 
(palmets weyal, a very Hay nt tree, com- 
mon in &vyeral parts, of America, * 

I has 1 8 the name of rgyaF from 
its remarkab height, majeſtic appearance, 
and elegatice of its waying foliage: nei- 
thet the tall cedars of Lebanon, har any of 
CO of rhe foreſt; are equal to > * | 

6 beapty, or proportion. It is 
rally as Dre as an arrow; Yo — 
can @ pillar of the 1. har in * 
ture be more lar, when it is 
of about ma, ag growth: 213775 there 
is a natural involuntary pleaſure arifing 
from the harmony of juſt geometrical pro- 
ing the eye of the moſt un- 
ſk:1ful and ignorant beholder, it is not 
ſtrange that theſe trees are univerſally ad- 
ired. Writers of wonders repreſent ſome 
of them to be three hundred feet in height: 
however, Mr. Hughes infoxms us, that in 
Barbadoes, where they are more numerous 
than ia the: her itlanda, that they doinot 
exceed: one hundred and thirty - four feet, 
The tank of this; ure, — the enn, 


* — — 
are ** winter usa, CABBALA, among the Jews, 15 pra- 
and are to be ſown about the beginning of ( 


the myſtical interpretations of their 
ſexipturca, handed — by tradition. The 
word is Hebrew, and þrerally fignifies 
rraditiuns. 


The cabbala i is, properly, the oral law of 
the Jews,  detivered down, by ward of 
month, from father yo fon : di it is to 
theſe i interpretations of the written law our 
Saviour's —— ig to he applied, when he 
repraves. the Jews for © making the com · 
rand of Ge of none cifet chruugh their 


— thoſe ith daftors. 
wha profeſs the ſtudy of the cabbala. Io 
the opiniaw af theft men, rhore s. not a 
wand, letter, ap accents, in the law, wich- 
aut ſume my ſlery in it. 

CARKEA, or CARESSE, a name 
given ta the Kineſt filks in the — 

GAhlN, in naval architecture, an 


zaman in @ thip for any of the otficers. 
to 


© A — 
ink, and. fleep The 
28 Fe intended 2 ol captain or 
Frets kw but there are befides 
eral of x ſider Kina for the infe- 
r aficets. 2 e bed-places of the fallors; 
Tf he vp at the ſhip"s-fide be- 
— 7 4 is often the caſe inthe 
Pong t ſhips; are Likewiſe denominated 
ihs 
nur, is x kind of preſz or cheſt; 
with ſeveral doors and driwers to lock up 
the moſt precious things, ot only to ſerve as 
an orbament in chambers, galleries, or 
other apartmients: There are Common ca- 
biners of ef or of cheſhut; varniſhed 


cabinets ot Clin apah ; e of 
inlaid work; tne « of th ebony, and other 
fearce and 
CABINET 74 ral. 5 lag 
ing r | the curiofities of nature, 
Y int — r Such a 
11 ced bs called, with more 


ropriety, I muſæum or repoſſtory; tabi- 
A therefore muſt be * in 
a larger ſenſe than the common acceptation 
of the wotd, as hereiu are Exhibited to our 
view rhe animal, vegetable; and mineral 
Kingdoms at IP in ſhort, an epitome 
of narnre: 


* Knowledge of natural hiſtory im- 
proves, as * ions of this kind are made 

Slots perfe& ; and our own age has hoſt 
ſet on foot hablith ablifhiments that deſerve the 


name of eubinets bf natural hifto 

CABLES, in naval affairs, thick. ſtrong 
ropes, compoſed of hemp, beſt, br Indian 

aſs, uſed to retain a ip at anchor in a 

place; where ſhe may want to re- 
maln. Axcuor: 

Alt ſhips have, or 6tight to have, at 
Eat three cables, the ſheet cable, and the 
rwo bowers, beſt and ſmall. 

Cable is 15 Gi of ropes 1 ſerve to 


tiiſe Hedvy loads by the cranes, 
Ce and other engines, 9 5 flame of 
ſuch as have at 


e is uſbalt given to 
leaſt three iche in diameter. 
Every cable, of wha thickiiefs ſd ever, 
i com ſed of thres frints, bach bf which 
is Fre of three ſmaller ſtrands, apd cach 
of of a ny 7 number of Fope-yarns, 
which is more or eſs in roportion to the 
fize of the cable. x 

The number of threads eath cable is 
compoſed of being thus always proportion= 
ed to its length and thickneſs its weight 
and value are determined by t this Faber 
4 threads : thus a cable of inches in 

reuthference ought to conſiſt of three 


* F 


great | 


1 ind ninety- cu re type-yarns, and 


„ »- - 


* 


F 
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welgh one thouſand five Ad Pvt. 


ty*two pounds; and on this foundation, is 
calculated the fi follows wing tab N ry. uſe 


for all perſüus engaged in com- 
merce, who cities Be oak i nin co: 


their own account, or freight them for the 


account of others. 
A table ut the number of threats and 
45.4 of cables of different circums 


* Threads, or Wright ia 


Inches; _ rope-yarus+,, pounds. 

9 39 * 135 

11 48 

1 3 | 2325 

it "4 = L 
V 0 ; vi lt = | 

2 0 

I „ 1093 n $572 , 

b aal al 1 54 . we 

: 1 6 2 

ee . 


„Ee N is ce 10 


Sik, her mat 2 to k 
— e alle 2 chated 1 the date 
A 


Splicing the CABLE is to to interweave 
the 37S o cables t or the TFH 
hs of one that had peo 8 

ri away the CAB 


ED, in mw 
the INP ABOGHED, ; ate borne Vat _ 


part of the- e full faced. 
CACAO „ the chocolate⸗ irer, in in 

a genus © Rec. Sec TngOoBRO 

fruit of this tree is an oblong r 2 35 — 

the 2 of 8 9 * 2 — 

bearing a e re ; ſhaped Ii © a cu- 

ain] E 85 contains thirty or more of 


the nuts. There are ſeveral of, theſg 


nuts in the ſhaps, diſting * aol 

fizez andthe place mm 25 

the larger Kind, from the 

caragua in Mexico, is moſt e 
Cacao nuts have a 9 ſmell; 

and an ungtueus, birretidh d no not 

F 
Aracco are the MON a 

the French Antilles, a our own Ame- 

rican i he moſt un the 

ſorts, 1 ly _ and com- 

matted to che prefs, yield a.conhderable 

quantity of a fluid oil, which 2 

to grew rancid in long Keeping; 

hence is recommended as a baſis for "op 

riferovs puguents, and the compoſitions 

called apop lie balſams : but the prinei- 

pal uſe of "theſe _ is for the p * 
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province 890 
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of the dletetic liquor, chocolate; à mild 
unctuous fluid, ſuppoſed to be ſerviceable in 
rodifinipely>s;ſardets, emaciations, and an 
acrimokidus ſtate of the Juices in che firſt 
pafſages. Ser ChocoLaTy. _ - 
ceux! an univerſal bad habit 
of body, proceeding from a defect in nu- 
trition, which mull ariſe either from a de · 
ravation of the nutritious jvices, or a de- 
& in the veſfels Which ought to receive 
theſe juices ; ora deficiency in that action 
bf the atnimal'a&conomy, by Which a part 
of the circulating” juices is applied to the 
ſolids for their nutrition. # 
The” nutritious juices are depra 
alimerts which are ſuperior to the powers 
of digeſtion; that is, which cannot be 
digeſted and aſſimilated by the proper or- 
gans. Of this fort are all crude, farinace- 
vas, and legumine vegetables, which, on 
a yea ſtomach, are ſubject to form a kind 
of Tenacious paſte. * Add to theſe all forts 
of 'food which are hard, fibrous, fat, acrid, 
aqueous, and viſcid. Among theſe ma 
juſtly be, reckoned ſome indigeſtible ſub- 
andes which depraved appetites ſome- 
times covet, as cinders, chalk, ſand, or 
W 1 
Theſe defects, in the organs of digeſtion, 
are brought about in various manners; as 
dy all profuſe ſecretions of what kind ſo- 
ever, as violent vomitings, diarrhœas, dy- 
ſenteries, or hzmorrhages ; by a ſchirrous 
diſorder of any of the viſcera ; or hy a re- 
t-ntion'6f ſomething in the body which 
oo git to be excreted. ro oh 
According to the different colour, bulk, 
tenacity,” acrimony, and fluidity of the 
fagnaring liquids, various appearances 
ariſe,” which may be eſteemed ſymptoms of 
a cachexy. Thus, the ſkin appears white, 
Fellow, livid, red, green, black, or taw- 
ny; the patient perceives a ſenſation of 
ity; rtomours ariſe under the eyes, 
and atfe& the more thin parts of the body. 
Add to theſe flatulencies and œdematous 
tumours of the parts remote from the heart; 
palpitations of the heart and arteries, which 
are "augmented" by the leaſt motion; crude 
and rhm wine ; ſpontaneous and evidently 
watery- ſweats ; all which are ' ſucceeded 
by emaciation of a leuchophlegmatia; and 
«roſy. * | 1 


The principal rules to be obſerved in the 


cure are, 
Firſt, to adminiſtex ſuch aliment as ap- 
— neatly to the nature of the health- 
al fluids of the body, which are cafily di- 
geſtibleʒ which are in their nature oppoſite 
to the cauſe of the diſorder; and which are 
agrecable to the patient. 
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. Secondly, to promote the -digeſtion of 
ſuch aliments, by ſeaſoning them with 
proper aromatics; by drinking proper 
quantities of generous wine; and by exer- 
ciſe and air. 
Thirdly, to diſpoſe the organs of digeſs 
tion to perform their duties by proper gentle 
We wu purges, and corroborants. 
ourthly, as foon as the paſſages axe re- 
laxed, and the morbid matter is attenuated, 
to promote its expulſion, by attenuating 
diuretics, and ſudoxifics. . 
Laſtly, to complete the eure by chaly- 
beats, alkaline and ſaponaceous ſubſtances, 
together with walking, . riding, or other 
proper exerciſes, frictions and baths. 
The cauſe, however, of this diſtemper 
only can determine the choice of all theſc, 
and the manner of applying them. 
When @ cachectic conſumption ariſes - 
from too great an acrimony of the juices, 
the particular . ſpecies of acrimony muſt, 
if poſſible, hovered, Baer. Arb. 
CACTUS, in botahy, a genus of plants, 
comprehending the torch-thiſtle, melon- 
thiſtle, pereſkia, and cochineal plant: 
It is a culinary plant, which is blanched 
like celery, aud, like that, eaten raw with 
pepper and ſalt in Italy. In the medici- 
nal virtues it agrees with the cyparay or 
artichoke, | I 
CADE, a cag, caſk, or barrel. A cade 
of herrings is a veſſel containing the quan- 
tity of hive hundred red herrings, or of 
ſprats one thouſand, 
+ CADE, {( Jas *) killed by Alexander 
Iden, ſheriff of Kent, in 1451. 
CADE-OIL, an oil much uſed in France 
and Germany. It is prepared from a fruit 
of a ſpecies of cedar, called oxycedrus. 
CADENCE, in ancient mufic, a ſeries 
| of a certain number of notes, in a certain 
interval, which ſtrike the car agreeably, 
and eſpecially at the end of a ſong, ſtanza, 
c. It confifts ordinarily of three notes. 
Cadence, in the modern muſic, may be 
defined a certain concluſion of à ſong, or 
the paxts of a ſong, which divide it, as it 
were, into ſo many numbers or periods, 
It is when the parts terminate in a chord or 
note, the eat ſeeming naturally to expect 
it; and is much the ſame in a ſong as the 
period that cloſes the ſenſe in a paragraph 
in diſcourſe, | | | 
All cadences are to be accommodated to 
the characters of the airs. | 
Cadence, with fome French muſicians, 
is Pet Ines with a ſhake. See SHAKE. 
CADENCE, in the manage, an cqual 
meaſure or proportion obſerved by a hor in 


| 


all his motions. 


CADENCE, 
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CADENCE, in rhetoric" and poetry, 
the running of verſc or proſe, otherwiſe 
called the numbers. 189 | 

CADET, a military term, denoting a 
young gentleman who chuſts to carry 
arms in a marching regiment, as a private 
man. His views are to acquire ſome 
knowledge in the art of war, and to ob- 
tain à commiſſion in the army. Cadet 
diſſers from volunteer, as the former takes 
pay, and the latter ſerves without any 
Cans, or CADHI, a judge 'of the 
civil affairs in the Turkiſh empire. 

It is generally taken ſor the judge of 
a town, judges of provinces being diſtin- 

viſhed by the appellation of mollahs, 

In Biledulgerid, in America, the cadi 
decides in ſpiritual affairs. 

+ CADIZ, by the Romans called Cades, 
by the Pheniciens, Gadir, or Gaddir, The 
Tyrants firſt built it; and after them it was 
paſſeſſed by the Carthaginians, from whom 
1t came under the dominion of the Romans. 
It is a famous trading-city of Andaluſia, 
in Spain, lying onthe N. W. extremity of 
the long and irregular neck of land of an 
iſland which extends itſelf from S. E. to 
N. W. the eaſtern part of which is called 
Cadiz, and the 8. E. part the iſland of 
Leon. It is joined to the main-land, 
from which only -a narrow channel or 
arm of the ſea ſeparates it, by means of 
the bridge Suaco, both ends of this being 
defended by redoubts, and other works 
thrown up of earth; The ifland, from 
Fort St. Catalina to the iſland of Pedro, 
is five miles long, and from the 8. point 
near the latter to the N. point juſt by the 
above-mentioned bridge, almeſt two miles 
broad. It produces little corn, but the 
beſt Spaniſh wine; and upon it are ſome 
paſture grounds, and on the fide of the 
harbour great quantities of falt are made. 
The fiſhery here is alſo very confiderable-; 
and particularly great numbers of tunny- 
fiſh are catched, which are commonly 
from fix to eight, and ſomerimes ten feet 
long. The neck of land which extends 
itſelf from the ifland, and quadrangular 
in ſome meaſure, is at firſt but very nar- 
row; afterwards it becomes ſomething 
broader, with ſeveral windings and an- 
gles, terminating at laſt in two head- 
lands, the principal and moſt weſterly of 
which is called St. Sebaſtiano. 

The city of Cadiz is pretty large in 
circuit: yet all the large end of the neck 
of land is not built upon, aud the de- 
| Iightful W. fide, which is called -San&to 
Campo er the Church-court, is almoſt 


— 


* 


| 


C A 5 
un inhabited, the only building vpon it 
being 2 ſpacious Hoſpital,” and two cha- 
pels, on account of its being not ſo com- ! 
modious for the landing of veſfels is the - 


« E. ſide. | 


Moſt of the ftreets of Cadiz are nar- 
row, crooked; in6ifferently paved; and 
dirty : but ſome of them tre broad, ſtrait, 
and well-paved. The houſes are gene- 
rally between three and four ftaries high; 
nearly all of them have a quadrangular 
area, and ſeveral of theſe are very hand- 
ſome, Here lodgings and proviſions are 
in general dear. The city is in want of 
freth-water : and in it are reckoned 13 


- convents ; among which is alſo a Jeſufts 


college, ſaid to be the fineſt in all Anda . 


lufia; yet has but one pariſh-church, 


which is the cathedral 5 though the nem- ' 
ber of its ordinary inhabitants amounts 
to 40,000, and it contains about goo ' 
houſes, Its Bithop is à ſuffragah ta the 


Metropolitan of Seville. Here is the 


N 


* 


] 


| 


royal audience of the Indies, or the 
Indian board of trade, removed kither 
from Seville. Both before and after * 
the arrival of the 2 flota from 
America, and their ſailing from Cadiz ' 
thither again, this place is very briſt. and 
ſtirring, from the great number of ſtran- 
gers, who come hither for the fake af - 
trade. It is the center of all the Ame« 
rican trade, to which port the Eng- 
liſh, French, Dutch, and Itrrliaw mer- © 
chants ſend their goods, Which Spanith * 


factors, in their reſpective names, put on 


board the thips for America, Beſides theſe 
juſt-mentioned, all others Who trade 
ſea, have their agents, correſpondents, an 
corm:ſhoners, at Cadiz ; and the conſuls * 
and the aforeſaid nations. make à con- 
ſiderable figure here. 2TH 
No people are happier than the trading 
ſort in Cadiz; for they ſeldom riſk au 
thing upon their own» account, and en- 
rich themſelves. at the coſt of thoſe-who- * 
ſend them goods : let things ge as they 
will, they are at no Iofſs, What 
are ſent from Spain itſelf to America are 
but very inconſiderable. The duty paid 
by foreign goods is uncommenly great 3 
conſequently the profits of the merchants: 
and their agents are lefs than they might 
otherwiſe be, were they ſufficiently ac 


| quainted with the methods of importing 


their goods duty-free. The harbour and bay 


of Cadiz is very fine and-ſpacious ; and fur 
the defence of the entrance into it, is not 


only Fort Matagorda, but alſo Fort Pun- 


tal, lying oppofite to it upon 'a point of 
- the neck of land 


Tha 


302 


/ 


C a9 


AF | 
I iards commonly call both cheſt 
Puntales, Between them and 2 
— of land. on which the tua forts | 
the entrance into the harbour, ac- 
rding to _ is about five handre | 


— broad. At eþb-tide à great 


French 1 in circuit, lies dry. T 
outer and — bay, which begins 
between Rota and St. Sebaſtian, and 
which extends ſelf to Puerto de Santa 

ia, is divided into two parts by the 
roc ks Los Pueros and Diamante. 

Cadiz is 1yrrounded with walls and 
215egular batiens, as the fixuatien of the 
ground would admit of. There is no ap- 
proaching to the S. nde, on account of its 


High and ſteep ſhare. At preſent it is | 


landing on the N. fide, as here 
banks and rocks under water: but 
= —_ S. W. fige there is a landing-place, 
at which ſtands a ſmall fort called St. Ca- 
talina. Towards the 8. W. paint is a 
ridge of rocks, which at time _ flood 
are partly covered with water. The out- 
termoſt of theſe is à ſmall iiland, upon 
which is a watch-tower and Lght-hovlte, 
together with two chapels : as allo Fort 
St, Sebaſtian ſtands there. 
Cadiz lies 40 miles from Gibraltar. 
. 6 geg · 40. 


CADUGEUS, in antiquity, Mereury's 
rod, of Sh being a wand entwiſted by 
+ ſerpents, borne by him as the enſign 
of his quality and olũces given him, ac- 
copding.s to _ — by Apollo, for his 
even 
CACELIA, in noology, the-name of 
a genus of Cette the chargers of 
which are theſe : the 2 naked with 
wrinkled ſides; the upper lip is prominent 
beyond the reſt of the mouth, and has 
1 222 i} has na tail. 
„ authors enumerate ſeve- | 
their rage or wrinkles. | 
CACUM, or COEOUM, in . 


the blind. gut, or firſt of the thack 1n- 


8 
2 vp in Roman antiquity, a title 
the emperors, from Julius 
— by de deſtruction of the empire. 


for the intended or preſomptive heir of 
the 1 5 as king of the Romans is 

that of the Germap empire. 
This title tank its rife: > frag the ſurname 
ot the fink emperdr, C. Juling Cefar, 
hows. by à decree. of, the ſenate, all the 


liment ta that prince, the title c 
2 was given to the ſecand perſon is 
e empire, 27 4 Kill aye, be 
given to the 2 9 
of the harbour, which is ſaid to —— = | ence betwint Cixlar uſed — and 


\ far with the addition of Imperator a” 


3 
5 0 1 10 
RY fœtus gp + eng from the womb. , 


ener noel 


| CASTUS, in angiguity, a gant- 
| let made of raw hides, . uſed the , 
wreſtlers when they fought at the public 
ames. This was a kind of leathern 
25 ſtrengthened with lead, of plates 


— 


iron, Which ym + 2 the — 5 
1 _ a part © arm, | 
oy nr thoſe parts but to calorce 


CESTVS, or C.ESTUM, a, kind of 
n 


2 > A 


irdle made of wool, which the hoſba 
1 bis ſpouſe the * 7 


| Fiage, before they went to bed. This te- 
| lates te Venus's girdle, which Jung bor- , 
ee to entice Jupugr, 19 lore. bers 


 $e& EBsTvs. 
; CASVRA, in the ancient, poetry, is 


when, in the ſcanning of 2, verſp, — 


11 2. — fo as one part ſeerms guy 
2 to a different foot 
BY © 


| notes a ref}, or pauſe, towards the mid- 
die of an; Alexangrine verſe, by which 
| the vaice and pronunciation are aided, 
and t yerie, as it were, divided into 
Sn barüdicbs 

In Alexandriue verſe of twelve or thir- 
teen ſyllables, che cæſura mult always be 
en the fixth ; in thoſe of ten, on the 
ſourth; and in thoſe of twelye, on the 


bath: verſes of not 
tal ep, ee — 2 4 — =x e 


y cxſura, 

CATERIS PARIBUS, a Latin term 
frequently uſe& by mathematical and 
phyt — writers ; the words literally fg- 


Thus we ſay, the heavier the bullet, 


eæteris paribus, the greater the rage; thas | 
is, by how much the bullet is owner 
It was alſo uſed as a title of diſtinction, | if the le 


and * of 3 


and Ay quan and the | 


Thus alſa in a phyfical we 
| the =D and quantity 1 


K Vader 


Lansing in 4 Pen tine W 


from the ref. 
URA, in the modern poetry, de- x. 


the reft; being alike; or equal, 


— 


F ——A—— as ae. ce An aA AS Doan Wm am ic=> an uaet aan an ian 


UP OY F uw  . ww. -Aatth 


ba. Ms D ll, - ceteris. 
„cer 
pron be prog to is geg. 2 beſt 65 of the © 
bs 


rneſs to, or diſtance 1 12 a 3 when the N 
2 co e, they are, covered wit 
cloths man To barges of the grezt 
AG ar . 5 # | obt in the evening to 
bore or veſſel rom four | with their ladies, where 
e CAIMAC! Y Bd, 140 to 3 am 
digaity in the E= empire, an wap houſes: rou in 
iug to lieutenant, or rather deputy among | nated, pid the w 
9 2 ty beho s ſplendid L004 | 
* | Grand, the capit; Kune is much when the watcrs are gans 
in Alrica. I is ßtuated a mile fro off, and nothing by 
the riyer Nile, and extends caſtw 7 oon — - 
vo wa 2 neighbouring A ; | view-of- gzeen corn, and afterwards 
iu is aboyt ſeven miles 5 and was | harvell. ; 


2 when. it was | - The ſtrects of Caine, 44 of all the Tak 
the center of trade in the Kast Indics, ith cities, are very n 

and walled. round ; part of the walls of | houſes, i in Cairo, ai, 

de e tomainjng . to the North Eaft J little Dany on the opcfide ; 2 are 


© 7 0 they, make an angle, | cally built gound a co what 2 ve- 
2 Net dere ate of ornarnetit being in their ſalopns with 
mo bh 17 Guib of in. There are ſexetal — Fo. molgycs 


the * —— towards the aqueduR-: | iy aud about Calro; but that which 

they are huilt with: ſemicircular towers; | ceeds. them all, both as to the fol.dity of | 
there are likewiſe three or , four grand | its building, and à certain 9 28. 
gates wat were, huile by the Marmalukes ?] nificence, is the moſque. af Sultan * 
the workmanthig of which is very mag- | ſan, built a5 he foot of the 1 

nißcent. One of them to the h 1s A part of the town is C 
called Babel Zuile 2 ſuburb af ** Tailouu, founded by 2 . whe = 


name iy leads ta- Under the arch. maſter of t, in ſuch 

de 3h — of a rape a A de almoſt 1ndependent of the 

where Toman Bey, the e What. remains of t icht : | 
Sylian, was hanged by order 117 ultan. | by the name Kale 5 | 


Selim. Another gate is Babel 1 are the — of the calle wall 
tbrovgh which Sultan Schim+ made high ground within them, raiſed ed throw 
public entry. A to the ſquth 1 ing aut the dung af ch & eit 0 d 
15 A gate ſtill pe magnifi which | warde building on it, 
* _ Babel F , that Fo the gate vor way a natural rock. WI wall is 
= z it is. 'bewn one, a tugret, W 
high, — cach the ſeat of Pharzoh; nf its — 
ſule, the water an af which are richly | arch, is an ancient Groph agus of black, 
adoryed with ſculhawtes. , . marble, which ow the water of a 
The canal hat gomes out of the Nile | conduit, It is richly aderned both inſide 
ak Old. 8 Cairo, goes *. throogh the chy, |. 3nd out with hier hic3. 4 
only fram the back, of To the E. af Tailoun is the caſtle of 
the houſes that are byih on it 3 but when | Cairo, ſituated an a rocky hill, ſeparat 
it is dry, it is a firect, along which the | by art from the mountain ebel Duiſes 
common; peophe Frequently go. However, | which is the af the E. end 78 Jen 
towards the time it begins to be d 2 x | be! Mocattham. axe to r 
ſtench A” from 11 is very bo it on the N, fide ; one to the W. 
— ene 1magiacs that chere = called the gate of the Fg ; the 2 he 15. 
—— fquarss. or places about the city to the E. the gate of 
from a quarter to thrt quarters of-a; mile | ddent by the — 1 yr oct cut 


round, cogtrived i as i9.ceceixe and hold | through the rock, and paſſing tua 
* 2 ster of the Nile hat is conveyed | round towers near the gate, and then by 
6 — the canels ; When the river | a fine large, round raves : che way 45 
yn give fame idea of the ſcvetal * a hah wall, en which, 


822 e . 2 


455 
hes 1 * x abs the city doring the 


ES: 
5 0 

eagle, and ſo the entrance is oppoſite to 
che building that is called Joſeph's ball. 
he aſcent by the gate of the janizaries is 

re ſpacious 
of the inner + z tower of many 
fides 3; and further on, at another entrance, 
E large round tower on each fide, oppo- 
fite to the grem moſque. At the W. of 
the caſtle are remains of very grand apart- 
ments, ſome of them covered with domes, 
and adorned with Moſaic pictures of trees 
and houſes, - This part of the caſtle is now 
only uſed for weaving, embroidering, and 


ing the hangings and coverings 
they fend every = to Mocca. 
20 this is à high 
bear the grand faloon, commonly called 
132 from which there is a moſt 
delightful ptoſpect of Cairo, the pyramids, 
and al the country round. It lies. 100 
miles South of the mouth of the Nile, 
Lat, 30 deg. 15 min. N. Long. 32 deg. 
12 min. E. : 
* CAISSON, in military affairs, a wood- 
en cheſt, into which ſeveral bombs are put 
and forctimes only filled with gunpowder; 
Chis is buried under ſome work whereof 
che enemy intend to poffeſs themſelves; 
when they are maſters of it, is fired, 
order to blow them up. 
- CAISSON, a wooden frame, or cheft, 
uſed in laying the foundations of the piers 
of 2 bridge. | 
' CALABA, Indian maftich-tree, in 
botany, a genus of trees, it has a roſaceous 
flower, conſiſting of ſeveral petals, which 
are placed in circular order: from whoſe 
flower-cup ariſcs the pointal, which af- 


rerwards becomes 2 ſpherical fleſhy fruit, | 


mcluding a nut of the ſame form. This 
tree grows to 4 great magnitude in the 
warm” parts of America, where it is a na- 
tive. From the trank and branches there 
Mues out a clear gum, ſomewhat like the 
maitich, from whence it received its name; 
the gum being uſed in thoſe countries as 
maſtich. : ; 
At preſent this tree is pretty rare in 
England, it being ſo tender as not to bear 
the open air ſo that it muſt be preſerved 
in ſtoves, ith the moſt tender exotic 

ants. 

CALABASH-TREE, the ſame with 
the creſcentian of Linnæus. 

CALADE, in the manage, the deſcent 
or ſloping dechvity of à riſing manege- 
ground, being à ſmall eminence . upon 
which we ride down a horſe ſeveral times, 
— him to a ſhort gallop, with. his 

hams in the air, to make him learn to 


ply or bend his haunches, and form his 


grand ; on each fide || 
in Lower Picardy, was began to be forti- - 


er ground to the Eaſt, 


ich, or pale red 


c AE 


| top upon the aids of the culves of the legt, 
| of the bridle, and the eaveſon, . 


the ſtay 


ſeaſona 7 iven. | 

* CA #15, 4 fortified town of France, 
[fied in 1228, at which time a caſtle was 
built. In 1347, Edward III. of England 


January, 1558, when it was retaken by 
the duke of Guiſe. 
place readers it more conſiderable than the 
number of its inhabitants, which are not 
above five thouſand, and it has but one pa. 


boats come from Dover in England twiee a 
week, in times of peace. The figure of 
this place is an oblong ſquare, and one of 
its longeſt fides is towards the fea. On 
the fide of the country it is fortified with 
baſtions, and a half moan, beyond which 
are ditches fifty yards wide, which ay 
be filled with water at pleafure; The caſ- 
'tle is as la 
de entered by the bridge of St. Agatha, 
This likewife is ſurreunded with large 
deep ditches, full of fea water. The 
church, the town-houſe, and the convents 
are the only places worth ſceing. "There 
is a canal which runs from it to St. Omers, 
Gaveline, Dunkirk, Bruges, and Vpres. 
It is twenty-one miles ſouth- eaſt of Dover, 
twenty-five weſt of Dunkirk, 'fifty-five 
north of Abbeville, ninety fourth-eaft of 
London, and one hundred and fifry-twa 
_—_ Paris, Long. 2. 6. E. Lat. $0. 
: CALAMBA, or CALAMBAC- 
WOOD, the beſt of lignum-aloes. 
CALAMANCO, a fort of woolen 
ſtuff manufactured in England and in 
Brabant. It has a fine gloſs, and is 
chequered in the warp, whence the checks 
appear only on the right fide. Some cala- 
mancocs are quite plain, others have 
broad ftripes adorned with flowers; ſome 
with plain broad ftripes, ſome with narrow 
ſtripes, and others watered, * 
CALAMIFEROUS, among botaniſts, 
See CUuLMiyFEROUS, 1 : 
- CALAMINARIS, or LAPIS CALA- 
MINARIS, in natural hiftory, a mineral 
ſabſtance, of a reyiſh, brownith, yellow- 
th colour, and ſometimes 
of all theſe colours varĩioufly mixed; con · 
ſiderably heavy, and moderatelx hard, 
| but never "fofficiently fo as to frike fire 


| Char@oal, changing copper, by fuſion, into 
a yellow metal called braſs. It is ſound 
| plentifully in England, Germany, and 


| other countries, either in diſtin mines, 
| inter- 


took it by famine. The Engliſh kept it till 
The fituation of this ' 


riſh, and four convents. Hither the packet 


as the town, and can only 


with ſteel; when mixed with powdered - 


; 
| 
1 
1 
1 
f 
f 
b 
7 
a 


» Ww 
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Ingerminglen with. the ores of lead or other 
metal, This 15 {- zinc, employed prin- 
cipaily for the making of draſs, is for that 

roaſted or calcined, partly with a 
view to - diflipate fome ſulphureous matter, 
whichthe crude mineral is fi vppoled to con- 
tain ; but chiefly to render it friable, and 
more eafily reducible into fine powder. It 
is with the ore thus calcined, that the ſhops 
are generally ſupplied : where this cannot 
be procured, the mineral is heated to 4 
Rrong red hear . quenched in Water, 
and this procels repeated thrice, The 
raaſted 6 8 is Jevigated into an impal- 
pable powder, which may be freed from 
the groſſet particles by 'waſhing it over 
with water. In this tate it proves, for 
external purpoſes, an excellent reſtringent, 
deficcative , and epulotic ; of great uſe 
in collyria, again defluxions of thin acrid 
humours upoh the eyes z and in uhgvents 
and cefates, for cutaneous ulcerations and 
excoriations. The officinal epulotie cerate, 
commonly called Tutner's, is made by 
melting —— of yellow wax in a pint 
of oil olive, over a gentle fire, ſprinkling 
in fix ounces of levigated calamine as ſoou 
as the mixture begins to grow tiff, and 


keeping the whole ſtifrinmg till grown | 
ite The college of Edinburgh 


uite cold, 
Tritt the proportion of the calamine, 
ubng oy five ounces and a quarter to a 
pint of oil, with nine ounces of wax. 
CALAMINT, Calaninths, in botany, 
a diſtinct genus of plants, which 1 * 
nial, and flowers in June and Joly: 
There are three Tpecies of this plant uſed 
in medicine ; namely; | 
1. Calamint, wich reclining ſtalks; 
{mall irregularly oval leaves, very flightly 
indented, without pedicles ; and the flower 
ſtalks longer than the leaves. This ſpecies 
rows wild in dry grounds, and by the 
hdes of fields. | 
2. Common Calamint, with upright 
ſtalks ; larger, ſhort, ſerrated, pointed 
leaves, ſet on pedicles ; and the flower- 
ſtalks of the length of the leaves. Ir is 
faund wild about the fides of highways, 
but is leſs common in this country than 
the other. f 
This ſpecies is ſuppoſed to in vir- 
tue, and has been uſed indiſcriminately 
with the former; ſhops being 8 
plied with the ſpecies which is 
ly N 
3. Mountain Calamint, with larger 
leaves and flowers than the two preceding, 
dut ſmaller ſtalks ; the leaves ſet on pedi- 


cles, pointed, acutely and deeply ſerrated 


| ike thoſe.. of, pettles ;., the 


of the flowers themfetves. It is a trative 
of the fouthery parts of Europe, | 


| mantic ſmell, aud 'a Warm pun 


oven, ot reverberatory fur 
being well heated, the chryſtal frit, or 
| boflito is made. 


| in ſome precious ſtones. 


CAL 


ſhorter than the Teaves, and of rhe 


T—_ wha us in ee ' 
is ſpecies has a mode rately putigent _ 
taſte, ' and 4 more agreeable aromantic 
ſmell than either of zhe ther Ealamints. 
Ic appears ta be the mot eligible of the 
m—_— 4 ſtomachie. _ No 
ALAMUS AR TICUS, 
ACORUS VERUS, itt the materia — 
dica, is the root of a kind of th ing 
in marſhy places in ſome parts of E | 
it is pretty long, full of joints, of 4 
iſh, reddiſh, and partly of a greeniſh e- 
lour on — la 3 and ſpon 
within, eaſy to break, of xz firony a 
1 2 4 ſpread nent ts 
n arm grou it ads into in 
ſlender firings, which in mere 9. 
ones it does note | 2 


| © CALAMUS SCRIPTORIUS, inns 


tomy, a dilaticion of the fourth yearricte 


| 1555 


of the brain ; ſo called from its 
e 6 


which reſembles that of 4 gooſe · qui 
CALOSH, or CALESH, 1 Ho 


| kind of chariot, ufed chiefly for täking 


the air in parks and gardens. 
© Knights of CALATRAVA, a 
order in Spain, inſtituted under | 
III. king of Caftite. The Ktaights of 
Calatrava bear'a croſs gules, © evrdelifed 
with green, &c. their ruſe and habit Was 
originally that of the Ciftertiians. ©? 
CAECANEDUM, or 05 CALCTS, ia 
anatomy, the bone fying under the aftra- 
gulus, to which, and the os cubojdes, it 
is articulated. Its apoptyfts betrind ferves 
to prevent our falling backwards, and o 


its poſterior furface is inſerted the enν 


achillis; in its interior fide there is art 


| excavation, intended to give ſafe paſſage 
to the veffels running to the metatarfus 
and toes. 


CALCAR, in anatomy, the fame with 
calcaneum. See CLAN tun. 1 
CALCAR, in glaſs- making, a fort of 
furnace, in which 


CALCARIOUS, ſomething belonging 


ta, or partaking of, the nature of calz. 


Sec Car x. 
CALCARIOUS LAPIS, in natural 


hiſtory, the ſame with me- one. See 


LI ux. 
CALCE DON, among jewellers, = 
flaw or foul vein, like chalcedony, found 


CAL- 


Buy: 


7 1 oe 


atatin Off - : 
2 21 * 5 55 | 


9 
. very 
Improperly call Ie Bo hte 


if the-whele 4 ow Pied in re- 
ing bodies to powde . 


ae e the 


iminution the tenacity 
. 8 contieg yence, and ſometimes, 
de inventions \bnd of calting- 


* . i is in N. 700 ny ra 
ha is r bodies, 
have fe CEE is ag 4 

re 8 are yet yety fs a 
= the condition of the powder ; 1 if 
— po bodies a byr means of Es 


alone co 

ee t Lind of e 
5 Js 8 on rhubat | 
lab. -rocy if1ngs would of cburſe come 


in the N of the tem, contrary | 
N= 92 feyeral e 2 ion 


ce tter. Calowation may ! 
. ted | into F or here * 


except vitrihgation, 15 

can be e by} beat, u brought about; 
imperic&t „Where the of beat 
is limited, and only a alte 2 
tion it 15 capable a ging ſoffe 


CALCULATION, the act, of com- 


— ſeveral ſutns, by N ſabtraQt- | 


e of din See the 


Artraur ric, DD17 10x, Nu- 
* Mvy1,T1@A1CATION, KC. 
CALCULATI TION, is more particu- 
larly uſed to fignify the com . Les in 


and geometry; 
Ae ogarithms, ephemetides, | 


the ti e ot ech es, Ke. 

CALCULUS, S, iu 4e eg da 
little lone or Wr tf 
| CALCY ey or CALC NU. 


MANUS, in medicine, che WET, in the 
Bladder or Kidneys, See Srog g. 
CALEFACT TION, the production bf | 
heat in 2 fate: 2 dogs or 
impu relied by a hot upon 
— bodies 4 it. T5 word 4 uſcd 
In r by way of diſtanction from 
ion, which bes nay. whereas 
efation is only heatin 
.C ENDAR, Calen E. A diltribu- 
don of time, accommodated to the various 


dift ta the with 
e > Ne 60 dre on the Nai 


| G, by 
15 new Vd full moons; e 


SAL 
& of ire, which ſenſe it Mifers 
[ thing From 1. midert almähacs. 25 
ALMANAC: 
The Art kalebdaf is wiade by Romo⸗ 
hs 15 divided the your into 1 wh 


ones on the fe ax of Ma 

ing three hond 
_ in which time 1 imas poke 
5 Nun his cburſe "through wk 


& dat w l 
e n 0 Moy wh moths ors 


viz. þ pgpary 8 08 e p Reing thay 
His year 7 dn 
it 'of pi. bl lf TH 5 
hundred 22 
afterWatds im = 35 91 Erle, 
dad Yas by him called the pan accoun 
Which reduced the ye ir t Arc f hundre 
and fixty-five days, fix hours 3 and 
retained in md Ve Fay countries, 
Is 5 nation . 150 the . Ka” This 
2 ed in quadrien 
Fn three ag bw mc 
55 common, mes of three hun- 
dred and fitt y-hive d "3 the fourth 
bifſextile, of Ares bord and 1 
Ses Risstz rtr. 
Julian ac int was 4 
ed "by pope regory of XL hi 
on that Irons obtain A of the 
Gregorian A or new-ſtyle;” the 
Julian* being called the 283 
though 0 F calendar he preler- 
| able 26 the Julian, it is n without 
its. defects : perhaps, Tyel . Brabe 
aud Caſfni imagine, it is im ſible ever 
to bring the year to à petfes 325 n 
HA Cbriſian CALENDAR; "that 
wherein the days of the week 8 
5 the letters A, 
4 means of the wie Arden nd 
tally th 


- 


hal full moon, which is the f. 
1 fer, and the we rhoyeable frafts 
ng | depen g thereon, by means of 15 
4 rightly 11 56 ſed through 
ulian year. See Got x Win | 

Gregorian CALENDAR, that which 

by means of epacts rightly aifpol, ſed chrough 
| the { veral months, determines the ne 

and fol moons, ind the time of Eafter, 
mY the 


eable feaſts depending thete- 
| ons in the regorian Neat, 


Ltr a. 0 . 

; efermed, 6r c CALEND 

that which etting abde golden WE 

 epafts, aud dominical letters, determines 

' the equinbz, with the Paſchal Tull moan; 
&: moveable feaſts depending. thereon, 


and 


by aſtronomical computations, according 


|. | 


to the Rudolphine tables. This calendat 
| - Was 


1 


Cr AL. 


was introduced among the proteſtant ſtates 
of Germany in the year 17, when 
eleven days were at once, thrown out of 
the month of February, by which means 
the corrected Ryle agrees with the „ 


ag. Wind ; 
CALENDER, a machine , uſed. in 
manufactories, to preſs certain woollen and 
ſilken ſtutks, — linens, to make them 
ſmooth, and gloſſy, or to give them waves, 
and water them, as may be ſeen, in mo- 
hairs and tabbics. - This inſtrument is 
eempoſed of two thick cylinders, or rollers, 
of very hard poliſhed wqod, round which , 
the 'ſtutts,.to be calendered, are wound: 
theſe rollers, are placed crotſwiſe, between 
two very thick boards, the lower ſerving 
26 a fixed baſes und the upper moveable, 
by means od a thick ſcrew, with à rope 

ened to a ſyindle, and makes its axis : 
the vppermaſt board is loaded with large 
ones, cemented together) weighing twen- 
ty thouſand, pounds, or more... It is this 
weight that gives the. poliſh, and makes 
the wave on the ftuſts about the roller, by 
means of a ſhallow indenture or engraving 
cut in it. 

CALENDS, Calende, in Roman anti- 
quity, the firit, day of each month, fo 
called from the Greek ; it being cuſtomary 
on thoſe days to proclaim the numbet of 
holy-days in each month. ; 

The Roman method of reckoning the 


days of their months bas ſomething ex- 


wemely fingular in it 3 inſtead, of com- 
pating forwards, in the natural order of 


e numbers 1, 2, 3, &c. they reckoned } 


backwards... bs 

Hente to find the day of our month, 
anſwering to that of the calends, to the 
number of days in the preceding month 
add two, and from this ſum ſubtracting 
the number of calends given, the remain- 
er will be the day of our month : thus 
the faugth of the calends of June is found 
to anſwer to the twenty-ninth of May; 
and ſo in other caſes. 
CALENDULA, mary-gold, in botany, 
a genus of plants, which is annual, and 
common in gardens, . propagates itſelf by 
ſeeds, and flowery from May to the end 
of adtum. ev 

Marigold flowers have been recom- 
mended as: apericuts to utexine obſtruc- 
tions and icteric diſorders ; as ſudorifics, 


4a 


þ 


þ 


N 
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of the pungent matter of the herb, has 
been — of two or three ounces 
or more, as an aperient; and is ſaid to 
loofen the belly, and promote the natural 
ſecretions in general. See Mary 6010» 


CALENTURE, Calentwra, in medi- 


eme, a ſeveriſh diſorder incident to fails 
in hot climates; the principal ſympiom 
of which is, their imagining the fea to 
be green-fields : hence, attempting to 
walk abroad in theſe ima * places o 
delight, they are frequeniſy loſt. 
Vomiting, bleeding, a ſpare diet, and 
the neutral ſalts, ate recommended in this 
diſorder; a fingle vomit commonly re- 
moving the Ch 7B and the cooling 
medicines completing the cure. * 1M 
.CALF, Yiulus, in zoology, the young 
of the ox Kin. "os 
Among ſportſmen, the term calf is uſed 
for a hart or hind of the firſt year. The 
ſame term is uſed for the young che whale. 
There are two ways of breeding calyes, 
one, when they are allowed to ſuck their 
dams all the year round, chiefly, uſed. in 
countries where paſture is cheap; and the, 
other, when being taken from their dams. 
after ſucking a fortnight, they ate taught 
to drink milk, or milk and water, out of. 
a tub. The former, however, of theſe 
methods is allowed to make the beſt catile. 
CALIBER, or CALIPER, properly 
denotes the diameter of any body: thus 
we ſav, two columns of the ſame caliber, 
the caliber of a bore of a gun, che * 
of a bullet, &c. A at th 
CALIBER-COMPASSES, an inſtru- 
ment, made either of wood, iron, ficel, 
or braſs : that uſed for meaſuring bullets 
conhiſts of two branches, bending inwards 
with a tongue fixed to one of them, and 
the other graduated in ſuch a manner, that 
if the bullet be compreſſed by the ends of 
the two branches, and the tongue be ap- 
plied to the, graduated branch, it will ſhew 
the weight of the bullet, | , 
CALIBER, is alſo an inſtrument vſed 
by carpenters, joiners, and brieklapers, 
to ſee whether their work be well ſquared. 
_ CALIPH, the ſupreme ecclefiatticat 
dignity among the Saracens ; or, as it is 
otherwiſe Wine, a ſovereign di ity 
among the Mahometans, veſted with ab- 
ſolute authority in all matters relating boch 
to religion and po licy. 


alcxipharmicy, and for promoting eruption] The Saracen, princes afumed this title 


iy malignant and exanthematous fevers. 


as deſcen dants from Mahomet ; the caliphs 


. The leaves of the plant appear to be of | bearing the fame 'relation to Mahomet, 


ater. virtue than the flowers. Their 


eipte: ed Juices Which contains great part | Chilly ot St. Peter. It — at chis day * : 


that the popes pretend they do to Je ſus 


* 
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ofthe grand Scignor's titles, as ficceffor | ingly; Jupiter enjoying Callirhes; fie, 
of Mahomer; ak of the ſophi of Perſia, N 8 her huſdand, begged + 
as ſucceſſor of Al. | that her children by Alcmeon, who were ' 

'CALIXTINS, a name given ts thoſe, | ſtill very young, might become in a o- 

the Lutherans; who folliw the | ment full grown mene Her petition was / 
ſentiments of George Calixtus; a cele- granted; and immediately her two ſons, 
brated divine, who oppofed the opinion of | at her defire; ſet out; and meeting on the 
St. Auguſtime, on predeſtination, graces | foad'the two murdefers, who were going 
and free-will, to offer the neck-lace at Delphiz kites 
CALICO; or CALLICO, a kind of | them, and afterwards going to Phetzeus, 
manufacture made of cotthn, cHiefly in | killed Wim and bis fpoufe, Callichoe after - 
the Eaſt Indies. There is 4 grest trade | this, dedicated the neck-Jace to Apollo. 
in the province of Bengal, in this com- | #* CALISFA, in fabulons hiſtory, rhe 
modiry, which is tranſported in prodigious | daughter of Lycaon, King of Arcadia, 
quantities into Perfia, Turkey, Arabia, end one of the nymphs of Diana, who, 
Muſtovy, and all over Europe. Some — ry by Jepiter, that god aſſumed 
7 of them are painted with flowers of vari- | the form of the of. ity, by 
ous colours; and the women in the Indies | which means he debanched her; but her 
make veils and ſcarfs of themy-#tid, of | diſgtace being revealed, x3 the was bathing / 
ſome, coverlets for beds, and hattdker- | with her tone o; the incenſed deity 
chiefs. They make another ſbrt of this | mot only difgraced herg but turned her 
manufacture which they nevef dye, and | and the ſbn, with which ſhe was preg- 
hath a ſtripe of gold and filter quite | want, into bears, when Jupiter) in com- 
through the piece, and at each end, from paſſion w her ings, took them op 
the breadth of one inch to twelve or fifteetr, | 19to the bentens, and made them the” 
they fix a'tifſve of gold, filver, and fitk, | confiellations Urſa Major and Ur Mi- 
13 2 flowers 1 ſides alike, her: os ta ke. 
rampour, onges and 'Barocke are in agen 
the plices adft Ecimous for the cotton ma- logy, the muſe prefiding over eloquetc# 
nufactute. and heroic poetry, She was thus called 
CALICO-Printing, the art of ſtaining | from the fry of her voice, and was 
callicoes, of. various colours. Set Live | reckoned the firſt of rhe nine fiſters. 


Priming. | | This goddefs was — y the | 
CALLING tbe Heuſe, in the Britiſh | ancients as @ beauti young ing 
parliament, is the calling over alt the |'crowned with flowers, and betdinng in ber 
members names, every one anſwering to | hand rhe Odyffey, the Ilid, and the 
his on, and e of = —_ in [nei og cunts, 5 =. 
the order i which he is called; this t CA wr,  ſotgethitig par- \ 
do in order to diſcover whether — taking the nature of a calls, * 1 
any perſons there not returned by the CAEKOSUM CORPUS; in 1 1 
clexk of the crown ; or if any be | # whit hard ſubſfance, joinibg the two | 
abſent without leave of the houſe, hernifptreres. of the brain, and in 
# CALLIRHDE, in fabulous Kiſtory, | view when the two hemiſphetes ate drawn 
the daughyer of the tiver Achelous, and | back. See Bu AVL. HIER: 
ife of Alemeon who killed his mother F CALLUS; or CALLOSYP Y, int a ge- 
ryphile. She married him when he bad | neral! ſenſe; any cutaneous, corrtevus, or i 
another wife living, to whom! he Had oficous hardneſs, whether nat ural br pre- 
iven s famous gold neck-late. Callirhoe | ternarural : but moſt frequently it means 
aving heard of this, declared ſhe would the callus generated about rhe edges of a 
not lie any mote with him, if he did not | fracture, provided by nature to 
make her 4 preſeut of it. Upon which, | the fractured bones; or divided parts, in 


Alcmeon going to Pliegtus, his other | the fituation in which they are teplace® 
wife's father, and telling bim that the | by 4 "0 | 
oracle had declared, that he would never | A catfus; in this laſt fenſe, it a fort of 
be cured of his frenzy, if he did not offer | jelly; or liquid vifcous mutter, that ſxents 
he” heck-lace in the temple at hi, but from rhe ſmall arteries and bowy fibres 
hegeus gave it , him ; but being ſbon | of the divided parts, and filfs up the 
after informed that it was deſigned for | chinks, or cavities, between them. tt 
Callirhoe, he commanded his two ſons to | fifſt appears of a cortilaginous fubſtance,. 
murder Alcmeop, which they did accord- | but #t length becomes quire 1 , 
* — | 22 * 
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the fractured part ſo firmly together,. 


ins 
— — make greater re- 
futance to any external violence with this 
„chan with thoſe which wepe never 
ken. u et 
CALLUS is alfo a herd, denſe, iofen- 
Fible knob, rifing on the hands, feet, Gre. 
dy much friction and preſſure againſt hard 


CALOMEL, in the materia medica, 3 
name given to mercurins dulcis, fublmst- 
ed fix times. | 


It is a gentle purgative, and a very no- 
— — It is the greateſt of all me- 
dicines — worms, and is —— 

ral remedy in a gonorthea, 

— — of giving it is in a bolus, 
over night, ten or twelve grains for a doſe, 
and a purging draught the next morning, 
Kc. Rubbed wirk an equal quantity of 
ſalphur zHrimoni) sutatum, it is recom- 
me as 2 ful and ſafe aſteratiye. 

__ TALQVING, -or CALKING, term 
vfed in pamting, ke. where the backfide 
of any thin 4s covered with 4 black or red 
colour, and the ſt or lines rraced 
through, on a waxed plate, wall, or other 
matter, ſhag lightly oyer each ſtroke 
of rhe na with à point, Which leaves 
an impreſſiam of che coluvy on the plate or 


wall 


BY, ® —— 3 
CALTROP, in military affairs, ap in- 
ſtrument with four iron points, diſpoſed 
in a triangular form, ſo that three of them 
are always on the ground, and the fourth 
in the air, They are ſcattered over the 
. ground where the enemy's cavalry is to 
paſs, in order to embarya 
CALTRAOP, in botany, the Eagliſh 
name of the tribules. See Taisur ee. 


CALVARIA, in anatomy, the hairy | 


fealp Fe upper art ods head, which, 
either by diſeaſe, or old age, grows bald 
frſt. erer 
CALVINISTS, thoſe who follow the 
opinions of John Cabyin, one of the prin- 
cipal reſqymers of the church in the fix- 
teenth century ; he was a perſon of great 
derm ang induſtry, bn pf contiderable 
leuruing 3 whoſe doctrine fil ſubſiſts in 
its greate ſt purity at Geneva, where it was 
firſt broathed, and from whence it was 
pagated, He died at Geneva, May 27, 
$54, aged - forty-five. This is the pre- 
valing religion of the United Proyinces, 
15 Eaglanf & is confined. among the diſ- 


ſenters 3 and in Scotland, it ſubſiſts in its 
umoſt ij gur. | l 


— 


ö 


* AL 
The Calvinifts are t adyocatey for 
the abſoturenets of God's "decrees; and 
hold that election and reprobation 
on the mere wilt of God, without any - 
gard to the merit or demerit of mankind ; 
that he affords to the elect ag irrefiltable © 
grace, .a faith that cannot loſe, which 
takes away the freedom of will, | and ne- 
ceſſitates all their actions to virtue. The 
Calviniſts believe that Gad fore-knew 
determinate number, whom he "picked 
upon to be-perſons, in whom he would 
mani fett his glory; and that having thus 
fore-known them, he predeſtinatad them 
to be holy, in order to which he gives them 
an ixreſiſtible grace, which makes it im- 
pœſſible for them to be otherwiſe,” Strange 
doctrine | 
CALVITIES, or CALYITIUM, in 
metlicine, balducſs, or a want of hair; par- 
ticularly on the finciput, occahqued by the 
moiſtuxe of the head, whick ſhould feed it, 
being dried up, by ſome diſeaſe; ald age, 


or the unmederaze uſe ef powder, &c. See 

ALlopEcia: * 9 v7 
CALUMET, a fymbol of among 

the Indians in the north of a, It 


is made of a red ſtone, like our marble; 
the head reſembles our tobacco- pipes, but 
larger; and is fixed on a hollow reed, to 
hold it for ſmoaking: they adorn it witch 
fine wings of ſeveral colours, and is the 
calumet of the fun, to whom they preſent 
it, eſpecially if they want fair weather, or 
rain. This pipe is a paſs and ſaſe- conduct 
amongſt all the alles of the nation Wh 
has it given, in all embaſſes the ambaiſa- 
dor carries it as an emblem of peace, ahd 
it always meet with a profound regard ; 
for the ſavages are generally perſuaded, 
that a great'misfogtune would befal them, 
if they violated the public faith bf th calu 
CALX, properly Ggnifies linkg,, but-is 
alſo vſcd 1 phyſicians for a 
fine pawder-zemaining after the calcipation, 


| 


| or corrofion' of metals, and ather mineral 
| ſubſtances. ce CaLctSarionabd 
| Line. 4 A 
| © OALYPSO, in fabylows hitory, 2 
goddeſs, who was the daughter, of Oceanus 
and Tethys, or, 28 ſome lay, of Atlas. 
yo | 
| She was queen of the iſland of Qgyga, 
which from her was called the üland of 
Calypſo, According to Homer, Ulyſles 
ſu thipwreck-on her coaſt, and ſtaid 


| with ber ſeveral years. | 

CALYN, amang bataniſts, a general. 
expreſſing the cup, of a flower, ar that 
part of a plant which furrounds and ſup- 


* 


| 


of the tlower, 
A 


ports the other parts 


3D The 


* 
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The cups of flowers are very variaus in 
[heir ſtri and on that account difiin- 
guithed by teveral names, as perianthium, 
* involdcrum, ſpatha, gluma, &c. Sce Pu- 
© KIANTHIVU x. | : 
DAM A, in natural hiftory, a genus 
of the ſemipellucid gems. One ſpecies of 
the camza is the dull looking onyx, with 
broad black and whitc zones3 and is the 
* camxa of the moderns, and the Arabian 
onyx: this ſpecies is found in Egypt, Ara- 
dia, Perſia, and the Kaſt- Indies. Ano- 
ther ſpecies of the camæa is the dull, 
broad-zoned, green and white camæa, or 
- the jaſpi-cameo of the Itahans : it is found 
zn the Eaſt-Indies, and in ſome parts of 
America. The third is the hard camæa, 
- ith "broad white and cheſnut- coloured 
- veins; and the fourth the hard camæa, 
With . blyith, white, and fleſh- coloured 
. 'braad veins, being the ſardonyx of Pliny's 

time, only brought from the Eaſt-Indics. 
© »CANAIEU 1s allo a term in painting, 
when there is only one colaur, the lights 
© and ſhades; beidg'of go, or on a golden and 
' azure ground. It is chiefly uſrd to repre- 

ſent baſſo relievos. | 
CAMALDULIANS, a religious order 
Founded by St. Romauld, in a little plain 
© an the Mount Apennine, called Camal- | 
dali, ſituated in rhe ſtate of Florence. The 
manner af lite firit enjoined this order, was, 
that they dwelt in ſeparate cells, and met 
together at the time of prayer, ſome of 
them, during the two lents of the year, ob- 
- Jerved an inviolable filence; and others, 
© for the”ſpace of an hundred: days. On 
: — and Thurſdays they fed on herbs, 
and the reſt of the week only on bread 
« and water. Theſc confiitutions were, how- 
ever, 4 little moderated ſumetime after- 
wards, This hermitage is now accaunted 
very rich.” | "FIT 

: - CAMBLETy or CAMLET, a plain 
ſtuff, compoſed of a warp and woof manu- 
' faftrred on a loom, with two treddles, as 
+ Umnens are. There are camblets of ſeveral 
ſorts, ſome of goats hair, both in the warp 
and woof ; others in which the warp is of 
hair, and the woof half hair and half ſilk; 
others again, in which both the warp and 
the woot are of wool ; and laſtly, fome 
- of which the warp is of wool and the wask 
- of thread. Some are dyed in the thread, 
"others are dyed in the piece, others are 
marked and mixed ; ſome are ſtriped, ſome | 

* waved or watered, and ſome figured, Cam- 
_ * blers aro proper for ſeveral u — 
- roitheir different kinds and qualities; ſome 


* * 


Eve u make garments both for men and | 


c AM. 


[ women ; ſome for bed curtains; others for 


houſhold furniture, &c. M aged 

„ CAMBRIDOR, the capital of the 
county of Cambridge, firvated on the river 
Cam, 52 miles north-eatt of London, and 


$0 eaſt-north-caſt of Oxtord, It is mot 


confiderable for its Univerſity, which is 
very ancient, founded probably during the 
heptarchy, ſoon after chriſtianity became 
the religion of this part of the iſland. 
There are at preſcut in Cambridge, 16 col- 
leges, 14 paruhes, about 1320 fiudents of 
all ſorts, and about 6000 inhabitants inthe 
town, he town and univecfity cach ſend 
two members to parliament, The duke of 
Graſton is the preſent chancellor of the 


un iverſity. | ned 
CAMEL, Camelus, in zoology, a genus 
of quadrupeds, of the ordet of the pecofa; 


diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by having nv 
horns,, This genus comprehends the ca- 
mel, properly fo called, with two bunche; 
on its back; the dromedary, or camel, with 
2 lingle bunch; the glava, ar Peruvian 
camel, with a givboſe breati and even bak; 
and. the paces, or camel, with no gibbaii- 
ty at all. I . 

The camel is larger thanthe dramedary, 
and covexed with a fine fur, {horter as wel! 
as ſofter than that of the ox kind; aboyt 
the bunc lies thete grow hairs nearly a foot 
long. It is a native of Aſia, part:cularly 
f Bactria, and makes an excellent beaſt of 
burden. 'y | 

CAMELEON, in zoology. Sec Cx 
MALrox. 

CAMELOPARDELIS, in zoology, 4 
creature of the deer kind; Sce Ze RN ATA. 

CAMERA OBSCURA, in optics, 3 
machine for exhibiting the picture of 2 
landſcape, &c. in its natural colours. The 
camera obſcura, or darkened chamber, is 
made after two different methods; one is 
the camera abicuxa, or darkened chamber 
at large ; that is, any large room or cham- 
ber made as dark as poſhble, ſo as to ex- 
clude the light in every part except a ſmall 
circular hole in the window ſhutter, where 
a lens fixed in a ball is placed. The other 
camera obſcura is ſmall ; and thence often 
called à portable camera obſcura, from 
its being carried from place te. place, for 
taking a perſpective view. of any propoſed 
place or part of the country. 

CAMERATED, among builders, the 
ſame with vaulted or arche 

CAMERONIANS, a party of preſby- 
terians, who ſprung up in Scotland, in the 
reign of Charles if They affirmed that 
the king had forfeited his right to the 

con; 
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and another. A ſquadrom of horſe is al- 
interval, and more if the ground will allo 


it, | 224 f 
Flying CAM, the ground on which a 


the firſt fortnight or three weeks is always 


and the men enjoy a tolerable Nate” ot 


Cf AFM 


trovn, by breaking the ſolemn leagde and | 


covenant, which wer: the terms on which 
ke received it. They pretended both to 
dethront and excommunicate him; and 
broke out into an open redelhon.” e 
the Revolution, they were recogeiled to 
the kirk, and their preachers ſubmitted to 


. the general aſſembly of thechureh of Scots | 
land, in 1696. FMS) 


 CAMISADE, in the art of war; an at 
rack of ſurprize in the night, or at the 
break of day, when the enemy is ſuppoſed 
to be a- bed. 17 220 Es 

_ CAMLET. See CammBLet. © 
- CAMOLILE. See the aritcle "Cinas 
„* tt. ä 

CAMP, the ground vpon which an army 

puch their tents. It is marked oot by the 
quarter-maſter- general, who appoints 
ä regiment their ground. | 
' e chief advantages to be obſerved in 
choofing a camp for an army, are to have 
It near the water, in a country of forage, 
where the ſldiers may find wood for droſ- 
fingtheir Viftuals ; that it have a free com- 
munication with garrifons, and with a 
country from whence it may be ſupplied 
with provifions ; and, if poſfible, that it 
be fituated on arifing ground in a dry gra- 
velly foi.  Befides, the advantages of the 
ground ought to be confidered, as marthes, 
wood, rivcrs, and incloſures; and i rhe 
camp be near the enemy, with no river or 
marth to cover it, the army ought to be 
intrenched. An army always encamps 
fronting the enemy ; andgenerally in two 
lines, running parallel about five hundred 
yards diſtance, the horſe and dragoons oh 
the wings, and the foot in the center; 
ſometimes” a body of two, three, or four | 
brigades is enramped behind the two lines, 
and is called the body of reſerve. The ar- 
tillery and bread waggons are Tally | 
encamped in-the rear of the two lines. A 
battalion of foot is allowed eighty or an 
Hundred paces for its camp; and thirty or | 
forty for an interval betwixt one batrzliop 


lowed thirty for its camp and thirty for an 


flying army is encamped. | 
CAMPAIGN, in the art of war, the 
ſpace of time that an army keeps the field, 
or is enramped. Concerning the health i- 
neſs of the different ſeaſbns of a campaign, 
Dy, Pringle has the following obſervations: / 


fickly, aſter which the kckneſs decreaſes, 


brittle, and of a very penctrating ſmell. 
| There are many Indian _— 
ty 
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get wet claaths. The anolt bokly, part os, 
the campaign is towaria the das Auguit, 
while the days are ſtill hot, but the-nights/ 
cold and damp, with fog, and "dewsg 
then, if — the dyſentery, pre- 
vails ; and though us violence. is oyer, by: 
the beginning ol Hetober, yet the emu 
ting tever gaining ground, continues 
throughout the reit af the campaign, and. 
never entirely ceaſes, even in wander r- 
ters, till. the froſts begin. He, likewue 
obſerves, that the laſt Shit of cam- 
raign, if — — 
November, is attended with more fickneſs, 
than the tuo fixſt months of the enamp- 
ment ; fo that it is better to take the fiela 
a fortnight ſuoner, in order to teturn into 
winter- quarters ſo much the eatlier, As, 
to winter expeditions, though ſevere in ap- 
pearance, he tells us, they are attended 
with little ſckoeſa ii the men have ſtroug 
ſhocs, warm quarters; fucl, and proyikeus 
enough. nV U 468? e 32 TS 1 
CAMPANIFORM, or CAMPANU-, 
LATED, an apellation given to flowers: 
reſembling a bell. as 4-40-34 d wo «12: 
Ot campati form. flowers, we meet with 
four varieties. 2. Ihe hell- ever, rw 
perly ſo called. 2. The oblong or tubälar 
bell-Hower- 34 The beil-tiower.cxpanded, 
to a great width at the mouth, and conſe- 
qucutly reſiembſing a ban. 4. Fhe glo- 
bu lar, or roundith bell lowet z the anauiit 
of which is narrower than us belly. 
CAMPANU LA, bell-flower, in bota- 
ny, a genus of plants, the flower of which 
con ſiits of a companulated ſinglepetal. 
CAMPEACHY . WOOD, Ce, in 
botany, the fame with the hamatoyylum 
of Linazus, . otherwiſe called- lag- wood. 


| It is brovght to us in large andthick Wocks 


or logs, and is the heart only oi che tree 
which produces it. It is very heavy, and 


| remarkably hard. It is nat eaſily cut, but 


it ſplits pretty readily in a Jongiwdinab d: 
re&tion. Campeachy wood mull be ghojen 
in large and thick pieces. ſound, and of- a 
deep red colour. It has bern Jong kpown 
among the dycrs; but it is only of late 
that it has been introduced into medi iar. 
It is found to be an excellent atlgingent, 
and is given in ſorm of an extract, in diarg- 
heas, unh very ſucceſs. , 

CAMPHOR, in the materia medica, 2 


body of a particular nature, being a.mixed 


ſubſtance, dry, White, tranſparent und 


which. camphors art obtamadle, only 
to which afford any large quautits — 
om 


- 

1. 
1 

” 
1 
l 


4 Py 
—— > — I aways 
— — — ... . 


— — in 
appeuance reſembling a fab, ſo light as to 
oy A ver] Cini of wine, which will render it cal 


mops, che other being never brought into 

This tret 4s ut che e of a 
Hm. All the parts of it are impreg- 
ed wah catnphotzʒ bot the roots contain 
x6? heute che veots ae Thictly made uſe 
of for the preparation .of this commodity ; 


thwagte In want of ſuaſheient quantitics. of | oil. 
tee; 


the wood and leaves art mixcdl. 
Tuc rough camphot, as extracted by 
ellillition; Woks moch like the grey, 
Fnull-oryſtalled Eaſt- lui ian ſalt- petre, or 


Bke common bay - ſalt : in this rates it is 
— canniſters into Europe, parti- 
— into Holland, and there puriſicd or 


he vefining of camphor was formerly 
ane of the manufactures of Venice, the 


Vewetian; being then the only people in 


Europe who traded directly to the Eaſt-In- 

but that trade has long ago paſſed in- 
mother hands ; the Vetietians now import 
little or no camphor, and the art of refin- 
mg R is known only to the Dutch. The 
ch import ſome rough 
canphor,” hut ſend it to Amſterdam to be 
refined, having never becn able to ſucceed 


” 


| to break, though not reducible by it- 
elt into ine powder, foft, and as it were 
ſaponaceous do the touch + when rubbed 
berwint the fingers, of a ſtrmg penetrating 
ſmelt, and an actid aromatic taſte, very ea- 
hip inſlammable, aud fo volatile as to ex- 


totally in a warm air. The only me- 


thod f preſerving eamphor is, to keep. it 
In a cool place — air: if 
tied in papers or bladders, then put into 
Jeadenor din cannifters, or glaſs or earthen 
velſels, and fer in a cool cellar, we need 
not be afraid of lofing à fingie grain in 
many years. - Camphot, confidered as a 
medicine, is a'very/ warm diaphoretic and 
amifeptic : it docs not however heat the 
cumſtitutĩon ſo much as might be expected 
from Ks hat puny | "paſtes Camphar is 
employed likewjfe iu fireworks, and in 
fordry other arts, particularly fur varniſhes. 
Camphorated varnithes excellently preſerve 
both animal and vegetable hadies, and pe- 
cvliarly refit worms and other infects. 


Camphoyy- in ſubſtanca, alſo laid among 


— 


W 
ol 


: ———— vf the is 
Japbu ſpecies is tbe only fort kept in the 


Another oil of camphor is prepared by 
— 223 camphor . 
parts of oil of turpentine, and then diſtil- 
ling them. A third oif of cam Frome 
from camphigr and Venice -difil- 
lation and cohobation: he * by 
three have ſamewhat an empyreuma- 
tic 'odoor; and, confidered as medicines, 


are ot little or no — Camphor 
is one of thoſe drugs which. axt cannot im- 


prove, either for medicinal or mechanic 
uſes, i = ag be 
g 


and which are t 
given in their entire ſubſtance, ar vn 
xd in their compoſition. All the 
anoe that the pbyfician can in thit caſe ex- 
poct from the chemiſt, is, to diſcaxer the 
moſt commodiqus means offitzng the ſubject 
for exhibition, For reducin r in- 
to poder, and thus fitting 2 ſuch forms 
as receive powgery ingredients, it hould 
be moifiencd with a ſew drops of reftified 


puluetable. The beſt way of obtaining a 
watery Tghution of camphor is ta grind it 
with almonds, in the proportian of about 
| four-ſeruples of — . ia half a dram of 
cataphar : by this meant the whole of the 
camphar will be rendered ſoluble in water 
into the form of an emuthon. By agitat- 
ing and grinding it with the yolk of an 
egg, or | mucilage, it becomes likewiſe 
miſeible with water: the — of ane egg 
is ſuificient for about two ſcruples of cam- 


phor. Neurgant's Choeuiftry. 
2 — has various uſes in fire · works, 
varniſhes, and medicine. In the laft it 
is at preſent in high repute, efpecially in 
all inflammatory, pytrid, peſtilcutial, and 
maniacal-difcates. It is alſo given with 
advantage at the cloſe of the yenercal 
diſtempecy mixed with, the ballams, ot 
fine turpentines. ny 
CAMAION, in hotany, a 2. ſome - 

times given to the He che ar- 
ticle LxeuN Is. F 

* CANADA, or the province of-Que- 


| 
ö 
b 


bee, an oxtepfive coungry. in Nerh Ame. 


CAN 


ges, bounded on the north-eaſt by the 
golph ot St. Lawrence and St, ohn 70 
ver; on the foutt-weſt by lands inhabited 
by the India: om eite fon by the 
provinces of Nova Scotia, New England, 
and New York ; and on the north-weſt 
dy lands claimed by the Indians; en- 
dag about 0 hundred miles in 
length and two hundred miles in breadth- 
The French; under the name of Canada, 
compfehended a muck larger territory, 
taking into their claim great of the 
New England provinces, of thoſe 
of Nova Scotia and New York, and 
extending it northward to Hudſon's bay; 
to the welt as far as the pacific ocean; 
and to the fourhward to the gulpht of | 
Mexico, The climate is cold; and the 
winters long and very ſevere, eſpecially 
in the parts of the province. The | 
tivers are ou froten vp, 2nd the ice 18 
freq fix feet thick. Ver the 60 & 
in general very good, and in many purts 
doth plegſant and fertile, producitry moſt 
kinds © Englith in and vegetables in 
abundance, and ate vaſt foreſia of 
tall trees, 'as ouks, pines; cedats of ſe- 
veral Kinds, wild inks, and animals pe- 
euliat to North America, particularly the 
beaver: The ſüntwers of Canada tre ex- 


ceeding pleafant, and we are told, have 


ſo happy an effect upon the foil, that 
the ras ff uſually reaps bis corn in 
fixteen weeks from” the time of ſowing 
the feet; The ' meadow grounds, which 
are well watered; yield excellent grafs, 
and breed vaſt quantities of large and 
fmall cattfe. It affords fine timber, 
and the mountains abound with coals. 
It is remarkable for its rivers, the prin- 
cipal of whick is that of St. Lawrence 
2nd for" its lakes, which are of a pro- 
digioos fize; Great Britain conquered 
this country from France in the laſt 
war, and was fecured in the pofſeffion of | 
it by the late treaty of peace, by which 
the popiſh inhabitants are juſtly d R- 
berty of conſcience and a popiſh biſhop. 
The principal towns of Canada ate Quebec, 

- — — Riveres, aud Tadufhck. 

AL, Canalis, in phy, x 

fort of arrificiat rivet, . 
venience of water- carriage. - | 

Several of rhe kings of Egypt endea- 
wored to Join the Red-ſea to the Medi- 
terranean, by « canat opened from the | 
Red-ſes td one of the arms of the Nile, 
which diſch irfelf into the Mediter- 
tanean 5 zud the Turkiſh emperor Soty- | 
man H. emp one hundred ane fifty 
thouſand men vpon this 'bufineſs to no 
purpoſe, 


| | 


& A» 
There are ſeveral large canals in 
arucularly that of Briere, begun dude 
Henry . and finiſhed under Lewis Ml. 
nd that of Langueder, propafed under 
Franck — gs tima all 
wis XIV. u a», 4 #4 


CANAL, in x du on pa 
ſage through which auy-of the juices e 
as 1. The ſemi-circular canals ditions; 
pI!thed by the epithem of the largaſt, cha 
middle one, and the leafty in the lab. 
finth of the ear, opening by five 
lata the veſtibule. 2. The canals u 
auditory nerve. 3. The canalis arterraſus. : 
4. The naſcal canal. % ho canada 
milunartz. And 6. The canal venoſess 
doe For Tv 5g Ne 3, c. act 
: CANAR Y-BIRD, / Paſſer 
the Englithrame of the whitith fri 
with the wings and tail greonith, (41 

Canary birds are natives of the ' 
Iſlands, whenee they have their nam 
but the me of their voice is ſo freety 
that there are but few nations in . 
which do not (keep. chem in cage 
where they very readily breed. 5 
CANCER, the crab, ia zonlogyy on. 
of the divifions of  fqtilke, comprehend- 
ing all thoſe wick ſhort fail. Soh* 
Squirt. ia. | mars cet 

Crabs are 2 well uon ſhelb-fth, of. 
which there are a great many ſpecies ß 
as the common large oraby the fpider-crabg.- 

d, the little 


= 
5 1 


- 
- 
D 


- 


the Moluera-erab or —.— 
woolly- crab, the prickly long - armed- crab 


- 
"> 


hd 
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CANCER, in forgery, a | roundily+ 
vnequal hard livid romoury ty - 
ed in the glandulous parts of the body, an 


tt length appearing wick turgid « ven, 


| [hooting out from it ſo as to — 
it is thonght, che figure of che cr 4 


or, as others ſuy breavfe like that fh 
when once it has ger Hold, it 1s 
poffivle to drive it a1 ry 128.429 '4 
Cancerons, or ſebiirrous tumours; ot 
appear ſpontaneouſſy Without dry evident 
cauſe, and ſcem pecular to certau o 
ſituations 3 others they may be sceidentalg 
br proceed from marp etre or other» 
congulatirrg juices in the bodyy — 
the non-naturals, a ſtoppage of the : 


'| ſary evacuations; comwhons, fiagnationy » 


or coagulation of the milk in the breaſts? 
r. The immediate cavfe of x canes! 
ſeems to be à too corfofive volatile ſalkys 


approaching to the mure of anſeniey* 


formed by the Rxagnation of humours, Woo" 
Stolterforth obſervrs, that it has been fh6-" 
quently curet by merœbry and. . 
Some take an ulcerous cancer to be no- 


thing 


* 
- * 


. 


reſembles the pricking ot pins: ; by their 


the extremities of the blood-yeticls are 


CAN 

but an inhuue number of liule 
ves, which devour tlie ſteih by degiees.- 
ed tuncer islallowed tu be the molt ter- 
rible evil that befalts the body it is 
cured while yet a fmall tumour 
of the bigneſs of a nut, or at molt a 
fail egg, by ewirpation; when it ſcizes 
breatt; or it burſts into an ulcer, am- 
putativg takes place. It begins without 
awy pain, and appears at firit bke a chi- 
cor -peay but grows apacey and becomes 
ery painful. The cancer ariſes. princi- 
pally on the lax anil glandulous parts, as 
the bu and emunctories: it is the 
frequent in women, eſpecially ſuch, | 
Seulterſorth, as are barren, or live 
celibacy. The reaſon of its appearing 
in. che brraſt, more. than other parts, 1s, 
f ands, with lympha- 
ttels among them, the 
| contuſion, compreſion, or punc- 
tion, - extravaſates thoſe. : liquors, which | 
by degrees acrimonious from the | 
Cancers. Hence the maſters of the art ſay, 
that a cancer is that in the glands, which 
A carics is in the bones, and a gangrene 

i ih fleſhy part. 
- » The cancer is, however, found in other 
faſt pungy parts of the body ; and there have 
bern ſome tound in the gums, belly, neck 
of the matrix, vreters, lips, noſe, checks, 
abdomen, thighs, and even the ſhoulders, 
as Stolterſorth proves. A cancer arifing 
e the leg is called a lupus, or on the 
fact or poſe, a noli me tangere. Cancers 
are divided, according to the ſeveral ſtages, 
ineo occult and open, ar ulcerated: oc- 
cult.cancers art thoſe not arrived at their 
Hite, nor yct burit ; ulcerated cancers 
ate known by their roughnels and ſulneſs 
of holes, through which, - oozes a filthy 
jaking glutinaug. matter, en 
in; by th& pungent pain, which. 


blackneſs, the ſwelling of the lips ot the 
ulcer, and the veins about it, which are 
blackith, tum id, and varicoſe ; ſometimes, 


wrd off, and ,the, blood iſſucs out ; in 
a-eatcer of the breaſt the adjacent fleſh is 


ulſation. In their ber 


| fo h. ſize of 'a walnut, 


1 7 40 In- 
attended with pain, 


ofica, incgeaſe gradually Ing 


C ATN 
a . + &c. ſoma- 
umes alſo their growth is ſudden, and at 
others flow, fo as to continue upon the 
aucycale many years. together. When 
they olcerate, the fuppuration is generally 
partial, the matter. they diſcharge fecm- 
ing. e an ill-colour, and very, ſcrtid. 
All cancers are dangerous, and ſeldom 
give way to the. uſe of evacuating medi- 
eines, eſpeclaily when they lie deep, or 
ſeem owing, ta a particular conſtitution 
of the patient. They alſo prove more 
difficult to Cure, accordin to their hzes 
the nature and office of the part they 
affect the age of the patient, &c. Some 
occult cancers, particularly thoſe which 
happen in the breaſts of women, may re- 
main | harmleſs in the body for feyeral 
years, and without. .ulcexaung ; though, 
upon any external injury, they. may af- 
terwards ingreaſe, break, and toon. prove 
mortal. In this caſe, every thing that 
ſuddenly riſes the velocity of the blood 
ſhould be carefully avoided. . 
PE ned De. Sooke. if Voekes, 
has publiſhed, two pieces on the virtues of 
cicuta, or hemlack, in .cure of cancers, 
and given many remarkable caſes in 
which it was attended with ſucceſs. 
Experiments, of the ſame kind have alſo 
been made in England, fome of which 
have fucceeded, while others have totally 
failed of ſucceſs : ſo that the virtues of 
hemlock in curiug this terrible diſcaſe are 
not yet properly eſtabliſhed. See Cxcur a. 
CANCER, in aſtronomy, one of the 
twelve ſigns of the. zodiac, repreſented on 
the globe in the form of a crab. 
Ptolemy makes it contain, thirteen 
ſtars; Tycho Brahe fifteen: ; Bayer and 
Hevelius, twenty-ulne; and Flamſlead 
enty-one. It is the fourth ſign, xeck- 
oning from aries, and gives name to one 
ot the quadrats of the ecliptic. _ 
Tropic of CANCER, in aſironomy, 
a lefler circle of the ſphere parallel to 
the / equator, and paſſing through the 
beginning of the gu cancer. 
CANCEROUS, belonging to, or par- 
taking ot, the nature ol a cancer. Sce 
CANCERS... rr 11 
CANDIDATE, one, who aſpires to 
ſome public office. + IF I * 
CANDLE, a ſmall taper- of tallow, 
wax, or, ſperma ceti ; the wick of which, 
is commonly of ſcvcral. t of. cotton, 
ſpun and 4willed together. A tallow- 
candle, 3 be good, muit be half fhecps, 
and half bullocks tallsw z for bogs tal-, 
makes the candle Sutter, and always 
6: GED OI es 2443 BY 5 
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i an offenſiye ſmell, with 4 thick 
lack ſmoke. The wick ought to be 
pore, ſothiciently dry, and properly twitted, 
Qherwife the.candle will emit an un- 
conſtant vibratbry Hame, which is both 
jadicial to the eyes, and infurticient 
for the diſtinet illumination of ohjects. 
There ate two forts of. tallow-candles; 
the one dipped, the other moulded; the 
former ure the tommad candles; the lat- 
ter ate the invention of the Sieur le 
Brege, at Paris. : 

Sale or Auction by inch of CANDLE, is 
when a ſmall piece of candle being light- 
ed, the byſtanders are allowed to bid tor 
the merchandize- that is ſelling ; but the 
mament the candle is out, the commodity 
is adjudged 40 the laſt bidder, | 

CANDLE-BERRY-TREE, in bota- 
ny, the Engliſh name of a 8 my- 
rica. From the; berries of this wee a 
green kind of wax is drawa by boiling, 
whereof they make candles 3 and | hence 
is derived the tandle- berry- tree - 

CANDEEMAS, a fcaſt of the church 
held on the ſecond. day of February, in 
honour of the purification of the Virgin 
Mary. It is borrowed from the ancient 
Chriſtians, who on that day uſed abun- 
dance of lights in their churches and pro- 
ceſſions, in memory, as is ſuppoſech of 
our- Saviour's being on that day declared 
by Simon, To be a light to lighten the 
* Gentiles.” In imitation of this cuſ- 
wm; the Roman Catholics, on this day, 
eonſecrate all the tapers and candles 
which they uſe in their churches during 
the whole year. At Rome the Pope per- 
forms that ceremony himſelf, and dif- 
tributes wax-candles to the cardinals and 
others, who carry them in procefſion 
through the great hall of the pope's pa- 
lace. This ceremony was prohibited in 
England by an order of council in 1548. 

CANDLESTICK, a well-known in- 
flrument to hold à candle. 

'CANDY, or Sugar CANDY, a pre- 
paration of ſugar, made by melting and 
eryſtallizing it hx or ſeven times over, to 
reader it hard and tranſparent. It is of 
three kinds, white, yellow, and red. 
The white comes from the loaf-ſugar, the 
— from the calſonads; and the red 

tom the muſcovado; See SUA. 

CANDYING, in pharmacy, the act 
of preſerving fimples in ſubſtance, ; by 
boiling them in ſugar. The performance 
of this originally belonged to the apo- 
thecaries, but js now become a page of the 
. dufine(s of a couſectionet. 


— 
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CANE; 'a , walking-ftick ; and; i. 
cuſtomary to adorn it with a, head ot 
gold filver, agate, &c. Some are with- 
out - knots; and very ſmooth and ceyen ;, 
others are full of, knots, about two in- 
ches diſtant from each other. The laſt 
have very little elaſticity, and will not 
bend ſo well as the others. Canes of Bengal 
are the moſt beautiful; which the Europeans 
bring into Europe. Some of them ate fo 
fine, that people work them into veſſels 
or bowls, which being varniſhed over in 
the inſide with black or yellow lacca, 
will hold - liquors as well as glaſs. or 
china ware, and the Indians uſe them for 


that purpoſe. | | ' 
CANELLA ALBA, wild duns | 


in the materia medica, the inner bark 
a large bay-leaved tree, growing/in the 
Low lands of Jamaica, and other Ameri-, 
can iſlands ; brought over in the form of 
quills; of which ſome are large and, 
thick, taken from the trunk of the dee 3 
others lender and thinners from the 
branches having generally pieces of 2 
wiinkled browniſh coat adhering to the 
autſide, lined on the inſide with a fine 
white membrane, breaking over with a 
cloſe even ſurface, and appearing ipter+ 
' nally of an unequal, pale, browniſſi ar yel- 
lowiſh white colour. [ZR 
Canclla alba has hitherto been rarely 
employed in medicine, The Logdon 
college has now received it in two offici- 
nal compoſitions for/alleviating the 111 fla- 
vour of aloes. It is -a moderately warm 
aromatic 3 of an agreeable ſmell, ſome - 
what reſembling that of cloves, but far 
| weaker-; and of a pungent taſte, accom- 
panird with a conſiderable bitteriſhneſs. 
| ®* CANENS, in fabulous hiſlory, the 
wife of Picus, king of the, Laurerins, 
whoſe huſband being turned by Circe into 
| a wood-pecker, lamented him till ſhe diſ- 
folved into air. 8 6 
CANICULA, or CANICULUS;- in 
aſtronomy. See CAN s Mixor. - * 
CANICULAR DAYS, commonly 
called dog- daye, a; certain number of days 
preceding and enfuing the heliacal rifig 
of cauicyla, or the dog- ſlar in the morn- 
ing. | 
| The dog-days begin towards the end 


of July, and end the beginning of Sep- 
tember, 
CANINE, what partakes of, 
lates to the nature of a dog. > 
CANINE TEETH, in anatomy are 
two Harp-edged 2 in cach a one 
. 3 - bh | „ » % 


* = . \ 
* 


or,” re- 


8 

M ech fide, placed between the inciſotes 
and Mares. , p j vas 

* CANINE MUSCLES; x pair of mu- 
des common ts bott ps. They ariſe 
from the Rollo on cach- file under the 
o jugelis, im the 65 Mmauiklart, and are 


inſertg into the angle of the lips. 
eis, dog, in Zodlogry the name | 


ANNA, hs 


ff 2 cotmprehehhve genus of quadr vpe, 
of the back of fed. They are diſtin- 
gotthed from! the other gerere of this or- 
det, by the number 6f their teats, or 
pips; whith in the dog Rind ate ten, 

r on the brett; amd fit on rhe belly: 
zad to this; that their feet are adapted 16 


tunning ; they have five tocs-oh The fore: 


es, #14 fott en whe fo. l 
RIS MAJOR; in aftromomyys & 
col} ENabioft bf the ſouthern hethifphete, 
HH g of twenty- eight ſlars, accord- 
iis i Ptoleitiv 5 of thirfedeny accitdifty 
Tycho Btahe ; #hd-thirty-iwo in the 
Britt nic” etf#i66nt.”  -, 8 
* EANG MINOR, eANieuLvus, or 
EANIEULA, in afltonomy, x cohſtel- 
tion of the northern hemifphertr. In 
— 2 cntalogut, the cahis-minoreom- 
— — in that of Tyco 


togue, fſtethis a os N. 4 
CANISTER, a large tin⸗bon, in which 


tn of that vegetable. | | 
ANKER, 4 ſpeck made by a ſharp 
homôbr, Which guaws rhe fleth àlmoſt likt 
4 cauſtic j very common in the mouths of 
hd E. 5 

ANKER Dm, & wound or blem- 
ih- in the truhk 6f the trer; which Joes 
not heat vp by hatureg but will increaſe 
and damage, of not endanger the whole 
tree. | Theſe wound ate fothetithes oc- 
eafiohett by accidents; as blows; or by 
the branches of one tree Falling another 
by the motion they ate put into by the 
Winds; it this latte be the exc, the 
ending branch muſt be eut off, or 
draw Aether way, or elſe all remedies 


dre vaim. The wound muſt be cut and 


enlarged evity tray tothe quick, and all 
the deeayed wood muſt. be taken clean 
bunt; the whole internal Totface of the 
wotnd muſt be rubbed over with tar 


- mingled with oil; and after rhis it muſt 
de glied up with clay ind horfe-dung 


mixed together, vr with horſe-dung alone, 


Whick many eſtcem beſt of all ; in this 


_ rafe the dung muſt be bound over with 
a tag: hogs-dung 15*by-many preferred to { 


rahe, hee; aud in the Brtannic cata- | 


: 
: 
4 


: 
, 
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| 
þ 
| 


| 


N 


Gwinta : 


throwing balls, &c. by the he 
poder 

aa is brought from Cliina. They ate of 
 (Fretat Hrch, holding from one pound to 


Frome of which is 4 
rem ndith, ſedbrous, corunated, triſolcated 
caplule, with three cells and three valves, 
contantivig ſbidc globoſe Teeds, | 
-CANNABIS, hemp, in betdby. See 
\CANN NS; white cotton-linens 
broaght from the Eafi-Liidres, a very pro- 
per commodity for tfading on the coaſt 
CAN NEL-COA L, un the materid me - 
dicaz & fulifiahce, which | has a Jorig time 
been confounded, both by authors: and 
druggiſis, with jet. It is dug vp. id many 
parts of in great abundance, 
particularly in Lanca white it is 
burnt as common fuel. It is worked into 
toys and vienfrls of various kinds, under 
the nuche bf get. 2 f 
EANNON, 2 Military ine for 
vi gun- 
The invention of cannon is generally 
fuppofet w have happened in the 29th cen · 


The matter of which cannoms are made 
is either iron or braſs, or rather a min- 
tute of copper, tm; and brafs.. The mik- 
tore of tin is defigned to make the metal 
more compact and deniſe ; ſo that the 
heavier ihe copper is, the lefs tin it te- 
quires. It is uſual to add eight pounds 
of brafs and ten pouhds of tin te one hun- 
dred pounds of copper; dut ſometimes 
they uſt ten pounds of tin, ten pounds of 
lead, aud five pounds of briis.. | 

The parts and proportions ef cannon 
ahnt: eleven Feet long are = the barrel or 
cavity ulne ſcet; its fulcrum or ſupport 
fourteen 1 and its axis ſeven ; the dia- 
meter of the bore at the mouth fix inches 
two lines; the plug of rhe ball two lines 
the diameter of the. ball therefore Fr 


inches, and itz Wight thirty three 4 


pounds « the thickveis of the metal about 
the mauth' two inches, and at the breech 
fi ; the eharge of powder from eightcen 
to twenty pounds, It will carty points 


blank fix hungred paces, and may be 
loaded ten times in an hout, and ſotne- 
times fiſteen. 


Canhonz 


S K N 
Cannons are diſtinguithed by the dia- 
meters of the balls they carry. The, 


n 
| Dh, 750 of Rel Luo 


rule for their len zh, &c. is, that tlie the modet of kg Bin $ cab9@y, covered 


whole charge of powder be on fire before 


He Wit che piece, * If ie be made too 


ng, the quantity of air tu be driven out 
before . the hall, will give tos much xe- 
Gf}ance to the impulſe: and that impulſe 
ceafing, the friction of the ball againlt the 
ſorface of the picte will leſſen irs veſocity. 
The greateſt range of a cannon” 15 
ordinarily fixed at 
ſhews it To be at 44 | 

Experience thews, that two cannons of 
equal bore, but ditferent lengrtis, te longer 
requires a greater charge of powder than 
the ſhorter. The ordinary charge of: 
can non is to have the, charge of its pow- 
der half chat of its ball. * 

CANNULA, in ſurgery, a tube made 
of different metals, prancipalty of filver 


and lead, bur ſometimes of in. They 


are introduced inta hollow ulcers, in or- 
der to facilitate a diſcharge of pus or any 
ether ſubſtance 3 or into wounds, either 
accidental or artificial, of the large ca- 
vities, as the thorax” or abdomen: they 
are vfed in the operation of bronchetomy, 
and by ſome, after cutting for the ſtone, 
as a drain for the urine; : 

Other cannulus are uſed for introdu- 
cing cauteries, either actual or potenzial, 
In ollow parts, in order to gontd the 
arts adjacent to that to be cauterized 
— injury. They age of various figures ; 
Tome being oval; ſofne round, and others 

CANOE, à kind of boat formed, of the 
trunk of a tree hollowed': and ſometimes 
compoſed of ſeveral pieces of the bark 
ſewed together. They are generally rowed | 
with paddles, which are” pieces of ſigh! 
wood, nearly reſembling a corn ſhov 34 
and inſtead of moving” rhe paddle hori- 
zontially like an. oar, hey roy perpeydi- | 
ers the ſmall ones are very narrow, 
havin 5 
breadih, and eight or ten Jen hwiſe./ 
They very rarely carry fail, unleſs when 
going before the wind ; and. their fails are 
made of a fort of ruthes or filk-graſs ; 
they ſeldom have any rudder, the want 
of which is ſupplied by a dextrous man- 
agement of the hind-dars. The negroes 
in Guinea, and even many in the Eaſt, 
Indies, uſe them. The American Indians, 
when are \neceffitared to land on 
account of a water-fall, gr other occaſion, / 
carry their cahoes on their heads or 


45 deg: hor” Pe. Hadley | 


| 18 writings ; or fuch books. of 


only room for one perſon in 


bladder ; o that however the waygs. 
over it, the ferſon who Manages it. 5 
ith. 


CANON, in eeclefialical alfains, age 
| who offeſfcs axeven ue allowed for the 1 1 
formance of divine ſeryice in cathedral 
- or collegiate church. - 


CANON of Ser, a lift of the 


with ſexl-f6ins,” and refembling_ a. 1 


the 

Bible as are * FN 4 
they are iu the number of t 00k's 
which are looked on as ſacred. "ee 
The canon of Scripture may de oog 


Gerd Saber 33 Jewiſh, or Chyiltian with 
reſpect go the J writings acknow- 
| ledged as fuch 


nete 
by the les, and thoſe 
admitted by the A ee * A 
As for the Chriſtian church, there as 
no doubt but it acknowledged thoſe bogs 
- be canonical, which wer cited, as ot 
ivine author: by Chrig .and 
apoſtles. As 1 the Auge of the 42 
Tettament, it is to be obſerved, that t 
four Exangeliſts, the Acts of the Apolils, 
all che Epiſtles in St, Paul, «&xcept that 


— 


* 


| to the Hebrews, and the N 
. Peter and St. John, havr been xegeiyed 


| A canon ical by the unan:mous conſent 
all the churches in all times ; the Epif 
of St. James, that of St. Jude, the con 
Epiſtle of St, Peter, and the ſecond and 
third Epiſtles of St. John, were hot te- 


1 ceived by zul the churches ſro. the ba- 


ginning, as canonical ; but have 
been acknowledged as genume, ang there- 
fore admitted into the canon. We .muſt 
obſervo, that the canon of the New Tella- 
ment was neither ſettled by any ſy ng, qr 
Gngle avthacity's this gelloſtion was fe 
upon the upanimgus conſent gt all 1 
.churches, who, by conſtant xr Mon, 
reaching to ige , apeſiplical age, had r- 
ceived ſuch a number of them as Were 
written inſpired;authors,  - _, 
CANON, in monathic_ojders, a book 
Wherein the celigious pf cvery conv 
axe a fair tranſcript of the rules of their 
order, frequently read among them, as 
their local ftatutes. 2. 
CANON, in, muß, .a compoſt 
of two or more-parts, in which ohe le 
and the other follows : or it 15 @ line 
any length, ſhe ing, by: its Pee hon 
muſical intervals are diſtinguiſbed c- 
| cording. to the ratios, or oportians, that 


* ſoonds e MLeryals, pee 


CAN | 
one da another, when confidered according 
to the1r degree of being acpte or grave. 

CANON, in arithmetic, algebra, &c. 
2 rule to ſolve all things of the fame nature 
with the preſent inquiry: thus, 22 laſt 
Rep of an equation in algebra, is ſuch a 
canon; and it turned into words, is a rule 
to folve all queſtions of the ſame nature 
with that propoſed. 

CANON-LAW, à collection of eccle- 
Galtical laws, ſerving as the rule and mea- 
ſure of church government. The power 
of makinglaws was exerciſed by the church 
before the Roman empire became Chiſtian. 
The canon-law that obtained throughout 
the Weſt, till the twelfth century, was 
the collection of canons made by Dionyſius 
Exiguus, in 520, the capitularies of Char- 
lemange, and the decrees of the popes, 
from Sircius to Anaſtaſus. 

The authority veſted in the church of 
England of making canons, was aſcertain- 
ey by a ſtatute of Henry VIII. commonly 
called the act of the clergy's ſubmiſſion ; 
by which they acknowledged that the con- 
vocation had been always aſſembled by the 
king's writ; ſo that though the power of 
making canons refided in the clergy, met 
in convocation, their force was derived 


from the authority of the king's afſenting | 


to, and confirming them. The old. canons 


continued in force till the reign of James | 


I. when the clergy. being aſſembled in con- 
vocation, the king gave them leave to treat 
and conſult upon canons, which they did, 
and preſented them to the king, who gave 
them the royal aſſent : theſe were a collec- 
tion out of the ſeveral preceding canons and 
injunctions. Some of theſe canons are now 


obſolete. In the reign of Charles I. ſeye- 
ral canons were palſed by the clergy in 
convocation. | K. 


CANON Ess, in the Romiſh church, a 
an who enjoys a prebend, affixed, by 
undation, 10 maids, withogt their 
the world, or 


CANONICAL, belonging to, or par- 
king of, the nature of 9 1855 
Axox-Law. We alſo meet with cano- 


the 
being obliged to renounce 
make any vows. 


nical life, canenical hours, &c. uſed much | 


in the ſame ſenſe. | | 
CANONIST, one ſkilled ia, or who 
makes profeſſon of the canon- law. See 
Cavon-Law, Rs 
- CANONIZATION, a ceremony in the 
Romith church, by which perſons deceaſed 
are ranked in the catalogue of the ſaints. 
It ſucceeds beatification. Before a beatĩ- 
bed perſoa is Canonized, the qualifications, 


CAN 5 

| of the candidate are ſtrictly er quited 
into, in ſome conſiſtories held tor that pur- 
poſe ; aſter which,v of the conſiſtoxial 
-advocatcs, in the preſence of the pope ang 
cardinals, make the panegyric of the per- 
ſon who is to be proclaimed a ſaint, and 
gives à particular detail of his life and 
miracles ;z Which done, the holy father 
decrees his canonization, and appoints the 
day, On the day of canonization, the 
pope-plhgiates in white, and their eminencgs 
art della in the ſame colour, St. Peter's 
church is hong with rich tapeſtry, upon 
which the arms of the pope, and of the 
prince or ſtate requiring the canonizationg 
are embroidered in gold and filver. An 
ipfinite number of lights blaze all round 
p, church, which is crowded with pious 
fouls, who wait with a devout umpatieuce 
till the new ſaint has made his public entry, 
as it were, into Paradiſe, that they may 
offer up their petitions to, him, without 
danger of being rejected. The following 
maxim, with regard to canonization, 
now obſerved, though it has not been bal 
lowed above a century, Yiz. not to enter 
into the enquirics prior to cananization 
till fifty years, at leaſt, after the death of 
the perſon to be canonized, | 

CANONRY, the benefice filled by a 


n. 
"" CAYOBY, a magnificent covęrin 
rziſed aboye an altar, throne, chair 
ſtate, pulpit, and the like, | 
| CANTALIVERS, in architecture, 
pieces of wood framed 'into the front or 
other ſides of the houſe, to ſuſpend the 
mouldings and caves over it is 

Canzalivers ſcem, in eff „ to be the 
ſame with modilions, except that the for- 
mer are plain, and the latter caryed : the 
are both a kind of 1 ſet at = 
diſtances under the copona of the cornice 
of a building. 

CANTATA, in muſic, a poetical com- 
poſition, intermixed w:th recitative, airs, 
and different movements, chiefly intended 
for a fingle voice, with a thoropgh baſs, 
though ſometimes for other inſtrumentz. 
S CANTERBURY, the cap'tal city of 
the county of Kent, In the time of the 
Saxon heptarchy it was the capital city of - 
Kent, and the ſeat of its Kings. It was 
greatly ſhattered in the time of the Saxon 
and Daniſh wars, and feveral times almoſt 
entirely deſtroyed by fire, and yet it was 
rebuilt with grea@r beauty than before, It 


had many -privileges granted by ſeveral 
Kings, and Henry VI. ordained its govern- 


| 


melit to be by A ayor, a recorder, twelve 
a ale 


, 


n 


aldermen, a ſheriff, twenty - four common- | 


council-men, a mace and ſword bearer, 
and four ſerjcants at mace; and it has 
ſourteen pariſh churches, beſides the ca- 
thedral; with two markets on Wednet-: 
dars and Saturdays, and a fair on the 2th 
© Sept. for toys. What added to the 
wealth and : grandeur of the city was 
Thomas Becket's ſhrine, which was viſited 
by devqut perſons from all parts, not on] 
ot England, but of Europe. It was made 
an archiepiſcopal ſee by pape Gregory I. 
who removed it from London ; and it bas 
fince received many benefactions from ſe- 
yeral of the arcklitiene, The principal 
church in Faporingy is the cathedral, 
which is very magnificent. In the times 
of papery it had thirty-ſcven altars, which 
arc now reduced to one communion table. 
The font is a curious piece of workman- 
ſhip, and was buy by Dr. Warner, bithop 
of Rocheſter. The Martyrdom, a place 
ſo called, is at the foot of the fairs that go 
up out of the nave into the choirs, It has 
its name from the murder of Thomas Beck- 
et. ker. are ſeyeral monuments and bu- 
rial inſcriptions of Kings, queens, and 
great perfons, Near the cathedral is a 
church for foreign. Proteſtants, which is 
now uſed by the French reſugers. This 
cathedral has been feveral times burnt, 
fince it was firſt conſecrated, and the lait 
time waz in 1174, after which it was not 
uite finiſhed till the reign of Henry V. 
he ſhrine of Thomas Becket was ve 
rich in jd and precious ſtones which 
Henry VIII. ſeized for his own uſe, at the 
diffolution of the monaſteries. 

This city is net very large, for it and 
the ſuburbs are but a mile long, and it is 
about three in circumference. The houſes 
are not very extraordinary, and moſt of 
the ſtreets af narrow. he refidence of 
the archbiſhop, is not here, but at Lambeth, 

car London, and at Croydon, in Surry. 
he city is ſeated in a good air, in a fruit- 
ful. ꝑleaſant country. It is ſeated on the 
river Stower, in which there are good 
2 With regard to the antiquities of 
anterbury, there are many remains of 
Roman buildings, which thew that it was 
a confiderable place in the time of the an- 
cient Romans, Canterbury is 27 miles 
from Rocheſter, and $7 from London. 
CANTERBURY-BELL, in botany, 
the name by which ſome call the campa- 
nula, or bell-flower, 
CANTHARIDES, in the materia me- 
dica, a beautiful kind of winged inſect, of 


8 


2 


| the medicine. He empl 


a bright, ſtuning, greenith golden colour, N 


flies. They are not, however, peculiar 


fin, raiſe a 
uſual bliſtering plaſters are compaſed 


activity. Dr, Græneveld, who was i 


with ſome admixture of blu. T1 
were formerly brought from Spain ; 
are therefore ſtill commonly called 


that kingdum. France, ſome paftsof 
many, and other countries, ptoduce- 
dance. It is principally in the ſpridg, 


on poplar and that they are 
with. | 
Cantharides, when freſh, applied to 


iſter qu the part. 


powdered cantharides and ſothe 
plaſter, in the proportion of one part of 
— to two, fix, eight, br more of 
plaſter, according as the compolitioa 
required to be more or leſa active. 


© as 


* 


aken internally, in the doſe even of 'n | 


few grains, they generally 6ccafion v 
irritation and inflammations. 

in a peculiar manner upon the 
and the vrina 


aud bring on a difficulty and pain in mak- 
ing water. They are nevertheleſs given 
inwardly in ſmall doſes, both with 
and advantage, in ſome refraRory di 
which battle the force of medicines of 


prifoned in England for having ventured t 


exhibit them, publiſtied a treatiſe in de- 


fence of his practice and of the unl.ty * 
camphor f. 
correcting the virulence of the cantharides; 
but the beſt remedies againſt the il 


of this, as of other ſtimulating drugs, are = 


milk and expreſſed oils. | 
CANTICLES, a canonical book of the 
Old Teſtament. The Tatmbdifts aſcribe 
it to Hezekiah, but the learned are agreed 
that Solomon was the author of iv; and 


and ſeminal vetſels : _—_ 
applied only externally as à bliſter to re- 
mote parts, they often aſſect the bladder, 


his name is prefixed to it in the title of the | 


Hebrew text, and of the ancient Gre 
yerfion, It is a Kind of epithalamium, in 
the form of an idyllium or bucolic, iu why 
axe introduced, as ſpeakers, a,bri 

a bride, the friends of the bridegroom, and 
the companions of the bride. 'Some authors 


are of opinion, that Solomon's deſign it 


this'piece, was to deſcribe his amour with 
Aditlig che Shunamite, or with the davgh- 
ter of Pharaoh: on the contrary, others 
take it to be wholly allegorical, and un- 


derſtand it of the ſpiritual loye of God t- | 


wards his chutch. - 
CANTO, in mufic, the treble, or 
leaſt the higher part of a piece. OOTY 


- 


CANTONED, in architecture, is 
when the corner of —— 
1 


ied. - 


CAP * C AP 
| 5 1 1 2 CAFACIT Y, in grometr ry, the fqlid 
of any thi $ beyond, contents an ; A our Rollo 
4 froth 1 0 meaſures for Aue, La, corn, ſalt, d. 

' | are called weafures of capacity. mo 
SF CAPACITY, in , the ability of a 
Si man, or body politic, wo give or take land, 
or other things, or ſue actions. 
{ CAPARISON, or HORSE-CLOTE, 

a fart of cover for a'harſe, For led horſs, 
| e made af linen cloth, bore 

round with woollen, and enriched 

4 with ph of che maſter ypon the mig. 
i» | Ute, which covers the croupe, and with 
1 s Bi 1 os rs on the rwe ſides. The capa. 
2 J raſons for the army, are ſometimes a 
1 5 1 iy wh ig bears Rin; and Hole for fables, 2 bs 
are a af, or at the two: i] flughe Sockeam 1 in Jammer, aud of cloth 
an rhe winter, 

CAPE, in law, a judicial writ cot. 


Kloth © 2 or wove in little | cernih plea of lands or tehements, and is 
I is uſed for working tapeſtry [| divided into cape cape magnum and cape paroim, 
with - oa] by paſſing the threads of | both of which affect things immövenble; 
hae: or wool, through the e theſe, there's a cape Auf walks. 
Is or Hare: iam. 
IS, > al a coarſe cloth of CAPE Magnum, or the grand cape, 
Kemp, unblrached. ſomewhat clear, which hes before appearance, to ſummon à tenant 
Terror; % COTEL womens stays, itfo to fiit- to an{wer-the default, and allo aver wo the 
fon mens cloaths, anda» mike {ome ather | demandant. 
v#-their wearing apparel, &. The CAPE Parvim, is after appeate 
* CANVAS is alto a very coat ſe cloth I ance and view granted, ent it yrnmoneth 
made e hemp, uableached, ſerving to: the tenant to anſwer the defau only. 
"make towels, and anſwering other dome(- | CAPE ad walenciam is a ſpecies of cage 
tic, purpoſes. Ft is allo uſed to make fall | magnum, where once being impleaded, ant 
For ſhipping, Kc. an a ſummons to wartant fines: z voucher 
_ © CANUTE, the fit Daniil. king: | does not come at the day; whereupag, 
of England, invaded this country in, 1915, | if the demandant recovers of the tenaut, 
was choſen king by the clergy at South- | he Jhall have this writagainſ t vouchee, 
ampron in xor6, began to reign about | and recover ſo much in value of his Janis, 
10% ; made an alliedce with Normandy, in cafe he hath fo much; and if not, 
and married Emma, Ethetred's widow || there ſhall be an execution of fuch lands 
2013,; made a voyage to Denmark, at- and tenements as thall after deſcend to him 
aacked Norway, and took poſſeſſion of the in fee ; or if he purchaſes aſterwark, 
crown, 1028; died ai Shaftibu 2036, | there N a reſummons, Cc. againſt 
Fry ap Sad at Wincheſter, and ucceeded | him. 
ſecond ſon Harold. CAPELET, A difeaſe 1 in horſes, when 
AP, a. part of dreſ made to cover. the || the tip af the hack is maveable,' ard more 


head. | felled than ordinary. 
e of Maintenance, one of the tegel, CAPELLA, i in aftronomy, a bright fixed 
oc ornaments of. fiate belonging to the 


ſtar in the left ſhoulder of the conſtellatiun 
Kings of England, before whom it was || avriga. It is, in the Britannic catalogue, 
carried at the coronation, and other great {| the fourteenth in order of that conitel la- 
olemnities. Caps of maintenance are alſo | tion: and its longitude is 17% 27 31” of 
cartied before the mayors of the W Gemini, its latitude 229 5t 47 N. 
cities in England. CAPER Cappariz, in botany a gens 
'CAP of a Gun, a. piece of lead which | of plants, the buds of which make a con 
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FN gers 


is put over the touch-hole of a gun, to | derable article in commerce; they are 
imported from Italy and France in pickle, 
and uſed in ſauces, &c. 

"The caper-batk of the ſhops is nor the 
dark of the branches, but that. of the roots 
{of the — produces ii. > 


Soy thy, prinang from being awaited or | 
pol | 

CAPACITY, an aptitude, or diſyofi- 4 
ven taretain ur hold. any thing, 2 ; 


- aT- = 


T AP 
- If is Fn aperiont and attemuabt, nud is 
neg in ä ele | on 
hes, ces, and many 01 
— — * preſent praftice docs 
not ay any f to . 
CAPHAR, 4 duty which the Turks 
) on the Chriſtians, who carey or lend 
— from Aleppo 19 Jeruſalem, 
and other places in Syria. 
CAPL-AGA or CAPOU-AGASSE a 
Turkiſh officer, who is, as M wefr, grand» 
| maſter of the ſeraglio. 
| He is the rt in dignity of all the white 
hne he, and is always near the grand 
| ſeigniot's perſon, he im roduces bl 
| durs to oF A all ons affairs 
aſs through his han before 2 
1818 CABILLART TUBES a, 
Si e, mis of tn ent {mall pipes of glas, 
) one before judgment in an action, and the [| cxtrem narrow, their 
| ther aſter ; th beſoro. judgment is | only « J e 
: called 4 reſperdendum, where an line. 
original is ſued out, to take the defendant, 
3nd Aske him anſwer the plaintiff ; and is a 
that ro of > gion is the capi ad ſatis e, 


AD SATISFACIENDUM-| 
1 io a vein of enocut ihm that iffues n ajudg- | 
| ment obtaited, and lies where any perſon | 
recovers in a perſonal action, 35 for debt, 
damages, Mc. in which caſes this ru 
Mus to the thesitf, commanding him to 
take the body of him againſt whom the, | 
debt is recovered, who is to be kept in 
priſon till ke make ſatisfaction. | diameters of the tubes, AR 
: CAPIAS PRO. FIXE is a writ lying | Is order to account E 
wherd 2 perſoh is fined to the king, for || it will be necefſary firſt to premiſe, that t 
ſome offener gommined againſt a flatute, | attraction between the parucles of glaſs 
and he does not diſcharge the fine accord- waters ter than the attraction between 
ing to the judgment; therefore his body | the — of water PEN for if » 
ſhall be taken by this writs and committed-| glaſs tube be placed in a 2 bo; 
to gaol till the fine is paid. lel to the horizon, and ay 
CAPIAS UTLEGATUM, an writ | applied to the under Ge of 1 
which lies againſt any one outlawed, upon. | will adhere 10 it; nor will it fall from 
any action perſonal or criminal, by witch: | glaſs till its bulk and gra l ſs far 
the theritf is ordered to "apprehend the | 1acreaſed, as to een 
party outlawed, for nat appearing on the | of the glaſs, Hence | it is A... conceive 
exigent, end keep him in ſafe cuſtody | how ſenſibly fuch a power muſt act on rhe 
Bll the day of return, when he is to pte- | ſurface of a fluid, not viſcid as water, 
ſcut him to the court, to be there tarther | contained within the {mall cavi or -bore 
erdored for his contempt. | of a glaſk-tube ; a8 alſo that it will be pro- 
CAPIAS IN WITHERNAM, a writ | portionably "ſtranger es the diameter of 
that lies for cattle in Withernam ; that is, | the bore is ſmaller ; for it will de evident 
where a diſtreſs taken is driven out of that the efficacy of the power is in the 
the county ; ſo that the theriff cannot make inverſe proportion of the diameter, w 
a delivefance upon a replevin ; then this F it is contidergd, that ſuch paxtic les an! 
writ itſues, commanding the ſheriff to take | as are in contact with the fluid, aud hots 
as many beaſts of the diſtrainer. 3 above the. lurface .can ef- 
- CAPILLAMENTS of the Nerves; in | fect 
vn tony, the tine fibres, of filaments; CAPILLARY * in anatomy, the 
3 che netyves are compeled, 
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F parts of the veins and 

APILLITIUM Penerir, in pbilofo- | 

fine threads often Teen floating 

9 the autumn. Sce Ain 
EXDS. 


2 8 in 1 the * 
ures 


L, in geography, the prin- 


: 


r 


11 
and 


22 of n kingdatu, province, or ſtate. 
TROPOLIS. 
— CAPITAL, among merchants, the 
Hit vf money which individuals advance 
en ge is irt formed. It is alſo 
the Rock With which a 
begins trade. It like-} 
e fond — fcth ofa trading 

or 5 
_ à crime which ſub- 
£8 the cx inf to a capital puniſhment |; 
f CAPITAL in atthiteftore, the up- 
e Read or trowning, placed im- 
over the ſhaft, and under the 

e. 

The cap is 
"of a different form in different or- 
„ beroming the diſtinguithing cha- 
racteriſtic betwern them. Vitruvius tells us 
that Exlfimackus, an ingenious ffatuary 
the following atcident. An Athe- 
nian old woman happening to place a baſ- 
Let covered with a ſquare tile over the 
foot of an acanthus, which grew on the 


Wh, {bp the common ſtock of a part- 
ration. 

IX att o a colutan or pilatter, ſerv- || 

f an order column or pilafier, 

Athens, inyented the firſt regular capital 

of 2 young Corinthian lady, the 


the baſket all round, till meet- 
ith the tile it curled back in a kind 
ferolls. The above ſculptor pafling 
by, and obſerving it, executed a capital 
this plan, repreſenting the tile by the 
leaves of the acanthus by the 


Abacus, 
rolls, and the baſket by the body of the 


capital. 

The Tiſcan CAPITAL is the tnoſt 
finiple and unadorned of all the reft ; its 
meinbers or parts are four only, viz. an 
abacus u: (plate XV. fg. 5 
round 63 a arind or neck c ; 
and un aftragal d; the latter indeed pro- 
perly belongs to the foft or ſhaft. 

The character which diſtinguiſhes this 
epiral from the Doric, &c. is that the 


abacus is ſquare and quite plain, hang © « 


2 "Io. 
N in 3 general ſenſe, implies % 
or principal of a thing. 


the principal and effen- | 


ve 
Fre ſbooting up the following ſpring, en- | 


| TAP 


| nd ogee or other moulding ; and that there 
are no annulets under the ovoloe. Authors 
indeed vary a little with regard to the 
character of the Tuſtan capital; © 

The height of this c I is the ſame 
wn that bf the baſe, vi2. one | module, 
| of ſemidismeter. Its projecturr is equa} 
; ts that of the bottom of tht columa, viz. 
' five eighths of the module: 

Doric CAPITAL has thive annulets, 
or hitle . ſquare. members, underneath the 
| ovolo, inflead of the aſtragal in the Tuſ- 
can, beſides the abacus, ah ovolo and 4 
| neck; all Which it has in common with 

the former; and a tatbn, cytmaz or oger, 
with a fillet over the abacus. Se plate 
XV. Ig. 2% 4 
—— makes the height of this ca- 
pital equal to half the diameter of the co. 
lum below ; and this height being di- 
vided into three parts, the firſt goes to the 
2737 r 
r arr of the capita | 
onic CAPITAL ; is — of 
E parts; an abacus, confiſi img vf an 
ee; under this a rind, which produces 
volutes or ſcrolls, the motY- eflential 
— this capital; and at the bottom an 
ovolo or quarter round.' The aſtragal un- 
der the ovolo belongs to the ſhaft: the 
middle part is called the rind or bark, 
from its ſuppoſed reſemblance to the bark of 
a tree, laid on a vaſe, whoſe brim is repre- 
ſen ted by the ovolo, and feeming to have 
been thrunk up in drying, and to hare 
been twiſted into the volutes! The ovols 


is adorned with eggs, as they are ſume- 
times called from their oval form. See 
plate XV. fg. 3 

| The beight _ this capitah according 
do M. Perault, is eighteen minutes, and 
its T one module ſeven tenths. 

e Coriatbian CAPITAL is the richeſt 
| of all che orders, and imputed to Calli- 
machus, an Athenian ſtatuaty, as we have 
already obferved. It is adorned with eight 
volotes 4, (plate XV. fig. 5.) a double row 
| of leaves 6, and eight ſerolls c, ſituated 
round a body called by fome campana or 
bell, and by others tambour or drum. 

The height of this capital is two mo- 
dules and ohe third, and its projecture oue 
module and one third. 

The Compoſite CAPITAL is an itwwen- 
tion of 1 Romans, and is compoſed of 
the double row of leaves in the Corinthi- 
an, and the volutes in the Ionic. Ses 
plate XV. Ae. 6. 

The height of this capital is two mo- 


9 


dules and one third, and the projecture 
one module and two thirds. 
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CA, . 
Artic CAPIT AL, that * has leaves 
of partition in the porge · f 
Angular CAPITAL} that which. ſup- 
the retorn of an enν]tuee A the 
corner of the projscture of a frontiſpi 
CAPITAL „ that part 
which crowns a” balluſter, reſembling 


ſometimes the capital of 1 


— 0 


nerally the Ion. 
CA AL Ft ne pla bend 
over the trighphy- called by _ 
tenia. It is ſometimes a 4408 0 Be. 
performs the ofkice of CESS * wo, 
rie pillaſter. 1 
CAPITAL of» Abe 


CA. 
| CAPONIERE, of CAPONNIERE, 
fortification, a work ſunk; four ot fs 
| deep, on the glacis of a» place g th 
earth that is thrown out-of it ſerves to 
form a parapet of two or. three. fees high, 


brafſures ; it is covered over head with 
| ſtrong planks, on which are laid Slaye, 


which the whole is covered, It will con- 
— about fiſteen = — — . 

re through the 0 5 
fiegers.”' Caponiexes are — e 
in che bottom of. @ dry moat. © 4 


1] fiery meteor or exhalation, — 


cover a ſtatue. 

CAPITAL of a — * covering, 
ſom-times of one form, and ſumatimes of 
another, which finiſhes the Iantern of a 
dome. r. ... A 

CAPITAL A Bat, a ling drawn 
from the point of- the baſt ion do 7 «0 
of the polygon 3 or from the 
baſtion ta. the uiidale of the gorge. | 

 CAPITALS/ among 8 —＋ or 
initial letterz, Wh wich al periods, 
verſes, &c. commen ce. 

—— a gy on each 

u in ration) bf Ins — 4 in- 
— oſhce, rank, & πν 1 wad 

CAPITOL, in antig 
caſtle etected on the . the Mons 
Capitohnus at Rome, and boütaſned a” 


temple dedicated to Jupiter, in which the/ 


een in the atmoſphere, It s an in- 
flected line, reſembling in ſome meaſure 
—— Ee — it has 


* AREA, or fol the we- 
in natural biftory, an animal of 
& deer-Kind, with rounded, erect, 

. 


£23 4 » Bow 4s (2308 
1 8 Ly yy one of, 
| on globes in the 4 nd in 
on 0 / A goat, and 
Pre: 


{ aſtronomical books with the 
character, y. Ser GLomEs / b * 


Ptolemy and. Tycho Brahe gef  tewearye; 
— ur that of Hevelius ;. Oy 


ſenate. formerly aſſembled. The nave of W in thatiof Mr. Flamftea®& 7 - ol 


this ſtructure was fſacred;40 Jupiter, dne 


of the wings to juno, and the other to 
Minetva In this beautiful edifies, which 
was richly ornamented, wete gontained 
the moſt ſacred depoſits of religion, ſoch 


— ia, the of the &ydils, &c. 
ITULATION, in, mil a- 


ropic of CAPRICORN, .a/lefſer 2 


CAPRIOLES, - in the masege, 
| raps: made be hart 2 


. a treaty between the garriſon or I 


inhabitants on place —— und the 
beſiegers, for delivering up the, place on 


certain conditions. 41 v0; Sno 


” 
% ow 


CAPITULATION, e e 


polity, a conteadt made: by cer 
with the electors, in the name; ff tbe. 


princes aud ſtates oh . 
hr de declated,;empenery--and-{which he ſomefof be, Ee In fe 
ratifies nb times given, Wed duantitigas a 


dignity. 
CAPITULUM, anon barapiſts, the 
ſame with umbel. See LJ we eas! 

 CAPIVI, er COPAIBA. Sen Bar- 
SAM of A 

-CAPON, a cock "2205 BAL. 
ſoon as left by the hen; ot at leaſt as (ow 
3 Den ene 


| the {fruit of angapual diese whic * 


native of the torrid zone, an 


one of. the {& ſtimulants, as / 
llyggith ph ic conkitutions, in 
paralytic caſes, in relaxations and 1 

Faber of the 2 and for — « 4 
the efficacy of algeric. mediciges and. 
deohſtruent gums 1 2 Kt ag 
but us principal uſe is at b. 
22 i133 . ;; 24. Lei 


1 


| 8 e 


Ie is the denk gn in en dees — 
ſiſts vf nineteen flars in the catalogues of” 


* A. ſphere, parallel, en e 
noctial, and 339 29 diſtant from it to- 
ant: the ſouth · pole. FTI” * Foy $4 — 


without advaneing, in ſoch -a anner, 


| eg his binder legs. 11 
ö in the 
materia Cay ; ongs T, 

bright = „ into — 


furaiſhed with Joop»botes; ors Amallem-- : 


or hurdles, to ſopport the nb ub: 


al wh 


2 


| n E * 
Hooks of ir, called, in the weber, CAPTAIN Lieutenant, 2 ua with - 
bind pepper, is the bafis of the powder the rank of captain, dot the pay of 
— from thence under the natne of lieutenant, commands a troop er company 

— It is worth tematkingy } in the hame and place of ſome ocher per- 
aps the ſtrongeſt of þ ſon. who is yiſpeaſed with, on account of 
— > ara is oſed treety by! his quality, from performing the funti- 
the natives of the warmer elindates ; pots} ens of his pod. Thus the — be) 
fibly theſe pungent antiſeptic Kinds of ſub- blually captain of the fir company 
ſtanoos may be more bac tre han his yegiulen ; that company it commaud- 
Wich us, ab they ſect quatified to refict or fed by his deputy, under the dle A c 
correct che putredinbus colliguation of the | tain-lieutehant. 
hemours which im moderate heat produces}, CAPTAIN BASHAW, er CAPON- 
CAPSQUARES, in gunnery, firing DAN BASHAW, in the polity of the 
plates of irony which come over the trun- Turk, hints the Tarkith high-attnical. 
non of a gon, and keep it in the war- He pollelſes the third othce of the empire, 
nge. I hnd is inveſted with the ſame power 
- CAPSTAN, or CAPSTERN, in was { fea that the yierer Ras On thor, Soly- 
val affairs, 4 firong maſſy piece of tim- | man AI. iattitused this office in ſavour of 
ber let down through the decks of u thip, | the fargous Barharoia, with abtolute au- 
and veſting its et, or avis, which 1s | thority over the officers of the marine 
thod with iron, in an iron ſocket, called and — 2 hom Re may — ca- 
a- fancy Which is fixed on s Wooden 
block of Mars, ' cated the fte, retting | | 
dn the beum. There are whntly — | Carta of 4 — an offi 
capſterns : they are 'uſed to Read dhe cer wha: commands a ſhip of the dne of 
ehers uh de the ſhip; wo drew wp dt Ter | bacte, ar h Frigate bearing twenty guns 
dbwn the to Lung or any other oP or above. This officer. ranks with a co- 
body 4 — ay (great Krain aomel in the army. The officers who 
levet dreftion, u dra wing the hip fs cemmand ibaps of war, bomb-ketches, 


ward or bickwitd, &e. fire-ſhips, or armed ſhipa, are called 
- CAPSU LATE, or CAPSULAT ED — Hu — yl A ele r 


PL RNS, thoſt furnithed wht capſules) jors AS 

for the recoption of their ſeed, 7 CAPPTION/-in law, is where 2 com- 
-CAPSULK,: ity general ſonſr, OM 'miffow is execured, and the commiitaners 

plies a ſmad}- receptacle or coſſer, in che ſubſoribe their names ro a certificate, des 

ferm of M bag. chering when und where the commiſſion 
-CAPSULEF, wong ditaniſts, chiefly to com- 

f pet icurpfun er ſeed veſſel eempoted of: | miſſions to take-anfwers in 7 coy 

ſeveral elaſtic valves, which tfeally burns — of wirneſſts, untl take fines of 

oeh af de peine wat wy ed ae ripe. | lands, Nc. 

— 2 gs eee An, n taken by the 


und enemy in war, or by à pirate o cotfair, 
CANOLA 'COMMUNTS, i m- 


_ 7 


dor tet or PrnaTE. | 

my, a tunic continuous with Ye erho- CAPTIVITY, „ punſhiment. which 

— and iticludes che Bfanchis of che God Aided upon. his people for their 
vette potta aud biktary duct; bech as | vices and infidelities. The of theſe 

the roach the Hvet aud with . |} captivines l thut 'of Egypt, from which 

| 6 LAE-SEMINALES; the fas} Mees dchvered chem; after which are 

with veficulz femindles. Boe Vertex, } reekdiied/ ar during the govvrument of the 


Xe. judges: bur che greacelt and moſt romark- 
n where- able ore thotw of fadatr and Ifracl, which 
of there are v happened un der thy kings of each cf rhete 


CAPTAIN R- n Ona, an — It is 3 believed that 

5 e eee n of horſe | the Pack never catme back 
ot company of foot, ander # colonel, In A again —— pert: 3 and Joſephus 

tue ſame fene, we ſuy, caßten of drl- J and St. Jerem sro of this 10h ; 

ae of grenadiers, of marines, of m- * — when we examine the write 
ids, Be. — doko age of the prophets, we find — 


manner almeſt as —ͤ— ye 
xribes 


TAIN Cr he who commands 


i: 

s have the tank of evtbntls {of Fel from captivity pointed out 
| 
| 


1 
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CAR 

tribes of Benjamin and Judah. The cap- 
eivities of Judah are gonerally reckoned 
four ; the fourth and latt of which tell in 
the year of the world 3416, under Zede- 
kiah 5 and from this period begin the ſo- 
venty years captivity, ſoretold by Jore- 
miah. 

CAPTURE, prizes taken by the pri- 
vateers, in time of war, which are to be 
divided between the captors. See Patz E. 

CAPUT, in anatomy. See Heap. 

CAPUT CONCUTIENS, a muſcle of 
the neck, otherwiſe called tranſverſarius 
ſecundus. Sec TrANSVERSAKIUS. 

CAPUT DRACONTIS, the dragon's 
head, in aftronemy, the aſcending node 
of the moon. See Dx Ao. 

CAPUT GALLINAGINTS, in ana- 
tomy, a kind of ſeptum, or ſpongeous 
border at the extremnies of the apeytures 
of cach of the veſicule ſeminales, ferv- 
ing to hinder the ſeed coming from one 
fide, from ruſhing upon, and fo ſtopping 
the diſcharge of the other. - 

CAPUT MORTUUM, in chemiſtry, 
that thick, dry matter which remains at- 
ter diſtillation of any thing, but eſpe- 
cially of minerals. | 

The caput mortuum, called alfo terra 
damnata, is found in form of a friable, 

matter, without taſte or ſmell >: it 
» ranked among the chemical elements, 
and ſuppoſed to conſtirute the dry, fixed, 
earthy, and folid parts of all bodies what- 
ever, It is what the chemiſts call a paſ- 
five clement or principle, ſerving as the 
baſis or ſupport of the active ones. 

CAR. See Carr. 

CARABE:. See Amntr. 

CARABINE, a fire-arm, Morter than 
2 muſket, borne by the light horſe, hang- 
Ing at a belt over the left ſhoulder. 

CARABINEERS, or CARAM- 
NIERS, regiments of light horſe, carry- 
ing longer carabines than the reſt, and 
vie ſometimes on foot. 

CAR ACOL, in the menage, the half | 
turn which a horſeman makes, either to 
the right or left. In the army, the horſe 
always make a caracoF after each dif- 
charge, in order to paſs to the rear of the 
fquadron. 

CARACOL, in architefture, a flair · 
eaſe in a helix or fpiral form. 

CARACT, CARAT, or CARRAT, 
the name of that weight which exprefſes 
the degree of finene(s that gold is of. The 
mint-maſters have fixed the purity of 

Id at twenty-ſour carats ; though it is 
| poſſible ſo to purify and refine chat 


— 


— . A... 


fourth part of a cara& in abſolute puenty 
end - periection,. The earatt is divided 
into 1-4th, i-$th, j-16th,. and 1-24. 
Theſes degioes ferve 10 diſtinguiſh the 
greater or leer quantity of ihercin 
contained; fog inflance, geld of twentyr 
two caracts is that which bas two- parts of 
liver, ar of agy other metal, and rwenty- 
two ab fas gold, + 
CARACT, weight which. goldſmiths 
and jewellers uſe wherewith to weigh 
precious ftanes aud pearls. This carat 
weighs four grains, but ſomething lightes 
thap the grains of other weights, Each 
of. theſe graiys is ſubdivided into t-hali, 
1-4th, 1-5th, r-16th, &e, 
CARANNA, a concrete-refinous juice, 
 exuding from a large tree, of which we 
have no particular account : it is brought/ 
from New Spain and fome other pans of 
America in little maſſes, rolled up in 
leaves of flags; externally of a darkith 
browniſh colour, internally Brown with a 
catt of red, variegated with» irregular 
white ſtreaks ; ſumewhat Toft and tens 
cious as it comes over, but in k 
| ing grows dry and friable, This juice has 
an agrecable ſmell, efpeciatly when heated, 
and a bitteriſh and flightly pungent taſte. 
The watery tincture ſmells agreeably of 
the caranna, and is in tatte bitterith and 
ſomewhat warm.., But, 

The ſpirituous tincture is both in ſmell 
and taſte fironger and more. agreeable 
than the watery, Caranne has been 
chiefty employed as an ingredient in vul- 
nerary balſams, corroborant and diſcutient 
plaſters, and other external applications. 
It has very feldam been given internally 
and is now almofi wholly in diſuſe. | 

CARAT, or CARACT. See CaracT. 

CARAVAN, or CARAVANNE, in 
the Eaſt, a company or aſſembly of tsa- 
vellers and pilgrims, or of merchants, 
who. for their greater fecurity, and in 
order to aſſiſt each other, march in a 
body through the defarts,, and other dan- 
gerous , which are infeſted with 


{ Arabs or gobbers. There is a chief, or 


aga, who commands the caravan, and is 
attended by a certain number of janigatles, 
| or other militia 5 which. aumber of f- 
diers muſt be ſufficient to defend mem, 
| and conduct them with fafery to the 
places for which they are deligned, 
and on a day appointed. The caravan 
encamps every evening near ſuch welk, 
ov brooks, as their guides are * _ 
with ; and there is a tric diſeipline o 

ſervod upon this coccafian,. as in armies iu 


metal, dut it will wang ſtill about one 


time of war. Their beats of burden are 
2 FA 0 mals 


» 
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Moſt eommonly camels, who are capable 

of undergoing a very great fatigue. | 
CARAVANIER, one who leads the 

camels and other beaſts of burden, who 

are commonly uſed in the caravans in the 


CARAVANSERA, or KARAVAN- 
RA, a place appointed for receiving and 
loading the caravans. 
 CARAWAY, CARRAWAY, the 
Engliſh name of the carui of botaniſts. 
See CArV1. 
CARBUNCLE, in natural hiſtory, an 
elegant gem, of a deep red, with an ad- 
mixture of ſcarlet; This gem was known 
among the ancients by the name of an- 
thrax. It is uſually found pure and fault- 
leſs, and is of the ſame degree of hard- 
neſs with ſapphire: it is naturally of an 
angular figure; and is found adhering, 
by its baſe, to a heavy and ferruginous 
Kone of the emery kind: its vſual fize is 
near a quarter of an inch in length, and 
two thirds of that in diameter in its thick- 
eſt parts: when held vp againſt the ſun it 
Joſes its deep tinge, and becomes exactly 
of the colour of a burning charcoal ; 
whence the propriety of the name which 
the ancients gave it. It bears the fire un- 
altered, not parting with its colour, nor 
becoming at all paler by it. It is only 
ſound in the Eaſt-Indies, and there but 
very rarely. 
CARBUNCLE, or ANTHRAX, in 
- Turgery, an inflammation which ariſes, 
in time of the plague, with a veſicle or 
. bliſter, like thoſe produced by burning. 
This inflammation, for the moſt part, ter- 
minates in a ſphacelus, and putrifies the 
ſodjacent parts down to the bone, they be- 
coming as black as a coal. A' carbuncle 
always breaks out very ſpeedily, even in 
the ſpace of an hour or two, attended with 
heat and pain: as ſoon as it is opened, it 
diſcharges a livid ſanies, or ſometimes a 
limpid water: it is black within, which 
is a fign that the ſphacelus has ſeized the 
ſubjacent parts, and is making its progreſs; 
but the putrid fleſh in thoſe who recover 
ſuppurates, and parts from the ſound. 
The fize of theſe peſtilential bliſters is va- 
rious, more or leſs; as is alſo their num- 


ber in the patient; for there is no part in | 


the body which they do not infeſt, and 
they generally appear in company with 
buboes, See Bunos. 

Thoſe carbuncles which riſe in the face, 
neck, breaſt, or armpits, are obſerved to 
be of the worſt kind; for they generally 
kill the patient. ; 


Wo * . 
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In the external treatment, ſome of the 
modern phyficians uſe only ſcaritication in 
this caſe, with very good ſucceſs ; others 
open the eruptions with a pair of ſciſſars 
and having diſcharged the matter, they 
frequently waſh the carbuncle with ſp. win, 
camph.'or ſp. vin. wherein has been digeſted 
a little theriaca; they afterwards apply 
a- maturating cataplaſm, which is to be 
continued till the carbuncle feparates from 
the ſound parrs ; then they cut it out at 
once. 

CARBUNCLE, in heraldry, a charge 
or bearing, conſiſting of eight radii, four 
whereof make a common croſs, and the 
other four a ſaltier, 

CARCASE, in architecture, the ſhell 
or ribs of a houſe, containing the parti- 
tions, floors, and rafters, made by car- 
penters ; or it is the timber - work, or as it 
were the ſkeleton, of a houſe, befare it is 
lathed and plaiſtered ; it is otherwiſe 
called the framing. 

CARCASE, or CARCASS, in the art 
of war, an iron-caſe or hollow capacity, 
about the bigneſs of a bomb, of an oval 
figure, made of ribs of iron, filled with 
combuſtible matters. The deſign of ut! is 
to be thrown out of a mortar to ſet houſes 
on fire, and do other execution. It has 
two or three apertures through which the 
fire is to blaze. | 

CARDS, in gaming little pieces of fine 
thin paſteboard of an obfong figure, of ſe- 
veral ſizes, but moſt commonly in England 
thiee inches and half long, and two and 
a half broad, on which are painted ſeveral 
points and figures. Cards were firſt invent - 

.edin France for the king's amuſement, in 
1391. 

*cARD, among manufacturers, an in- 
ſtrument or comb, compoſed of a great 
number ef ſmall pieces of teeth of iron 
wire, incurvated or bent, like a hook, 
near the middle, and faſtened very cloſely 
together by the baſes or feet in rows. 

CARD- MAKING, the buſineſs ef 
making cards for the manufacturers. 

There are always two cards neceflary in 
the operation of carding, and between 
which the materials to be carded are 
placed. *: 

CARDAMINE, lady's ſmock, in bo- 
tany, a genus of plants, the corolla of 
which, conſiſting of four petals, is oval, 
oblong, open, and terminating in exec: 
ungues of double the length of the cup. 
The fruit is a long pod, of a compreſſed 

cylindric ſhape, compoſed of two valves, 
and containing two cells, wherein are {c- 


veral rxoundiſh ſeeds. 
CAR- 
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CARDAMOM, in the materia medica, 

2 dried fruit or pod, brought from the Eaſt 
Indies ; divided internally into three cells, 
in each of which are contained two rows 
of triangular ſeeds, of a browniſh colour 
on the outfide and white within. They 
are diſtinguiſhed by the epithets major and 
minor. 
CARDAMOMUM Miner, the lefler 
rdamom, has ſhort triangular huſks, 
ſcarce half an inch in length ; the pro- 
duce of a plant with reed-like ſtalks, and 
is deſcribed in the Horeus Malabaricus, un- 
der the name of elettari. 

Theſe ſeeds are an elegant and uſeful 
aromatic, of a grateful ſmell and flavour, 
very warm, yet not fiery, or ſubjeR, like 
the ſpices of the pepper kind, to produce 
immoderate heat. The huſks ſhould be 
feparated only at the time of uſe ; for the 


ſeeds ſoon loſe a part of their flavour, in 


being kept without this defence. 

Tinctures of this ſpice, both in rectified 
and proof ſpirit, are more agreeable than 
the watery infuſions : and proof ſpirit im- 
pregnated with its flavour by diſtillation, 
more agreeable than the fimple diſtilled 
water. A tincture of fix ounces of the 
ſeeds in a quart of proof ſpirit, and a ſpi- 
rituous water more lightly flavoured with 
them, by drawing off a gallon of proof ſpi- 
rit from four ounces, are kept in the thops, 
and occafionally made uſc of as pleaſant 
warm cordials; and for flavouring other 
medicines. Ir is obſerved, that none of 
the aromatics anſwer, in general, ſo well 
as the tincture of this ſpice, for rendering 
mineral waters and other ſaline liquors ac- 


_ Eeptable to the ſtomach. 


CARDAMOMUS Majas, the greater 
cardamom, called allo grana Paradih. 
See Ga ANA Paradiſe. 

CARDIAC, an appellation given to 
ſuch medicines as preſerve or increaſe the 
firength of the heart, and by that means 
the vital forces, though they do not im- 
mediately work upon the heart, nor are 
particularly appropriated to the corrobora- 
tion of that part. This effect they per- 
form either by repleniſhing the exhauſted 
veſſels with — humours, or exciting 
motion when it is required : therefore nu- 
itives duly choſen, with reſpect to parti- 
cular conſtitutions, belong to this claſs, as 
well as aſtri.gent corroboratives and ſti mu- 
lants. All the modern diſpenſatories are 
full of cardiacs or cordials, both of the 
dry and liquid kind; but the beſt are thoſe 
which remove the diſorder, of which low- 


nels of ſpirits is the conſequence z and | 
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ö next to theſe i- wine, which 1 B. 
in proper quantities, and more or leſs | 


luted, as circumſtances require, will getie- 
rally anſwer better purpoſes than more 
pompous cordials, whilſt it is leſs capable 
of doing miſchief, 4 

CARDIACA, mother-wort, a diſtinct. 
genus of plants. It is perennial, grows 
wild in waſte grounds, and flowers from 
the middle to the end of ſummer. This 
plant is faid to be uſefol in diforders 
of the ſtomach proceeding from thick 
phlegm ; to looſen the belly; to pro- 
mote perſpiration, urine, and the uterine 
purgations, Such, in effect, are the vir- 
tues which may be expected from its ſen- 
fible qualities. The leaves and the tops 
have a moderately ſtrong ſmell, not very 
agreeable ; and a very bitter taſte. In 
keeping for ſome time, or on boiling them 
in water, their ſmell is diffipated : the de- 
coction, inſpifſated to the conſiſtence of an 
extract, diſcovers to the taſte a ſtrong pene- 
trating ſubſaline bitterneſs. 

CARDIACUS PLEXUS, in anatomy, 
a plexos or piece of net-work, formed of a 
ramification of the par vagnum, or eighth 
air of nerves. ' 

CARDIALGIA, in phyfic, a pain at 
the mouth of the ſtomach, or heart» 
burn. 

+ CARDIGAN, the capital town of 
Cardiganſhire, in South Wales, is ſeated 
on the river Teivy, on the Iriſh channel 
It is governed by a mayor, thirteen alder- 
men, thirteen common-council-men, &c. 
Here are the ruins of a caſtle which was 
built by Gilbert de Clare, about the year 
1160, Here was alſo a priory of black 
monks, ſubordinate to the abbey of Chert- 
fey. It ſends one member to parliament, 
aud has two markets held on Tueſdays 
and Saturdays: Irs fairs are February 13, 
and April 5, for ſmall horſes and pedlars 
ware. On September 8, and December 
19, for ſmall horſes, pedlars ware, and 
cattle. It is two hundred and twenty-five 
miles weſt-north-welt of London. Long, 
4. 38. W. Lat. 52. 16.N. 

*# CARDIGANSHIRE, a county in 
South Wales, bounded on the north by 
Merioneththire and Montzomeryſhire, on 
the eaſt by Radnorſhire and Brecknock- 
ſhire, on the weft by the 1: iſh Sea, and on 
the foath by Carmarthenſhire. Its length 
is about forty-four miles, and its breadrh 
near twenty. The air, as in other parts 
of Wales, varies with the foil. There 
are cattle bred in all parts; but they bave 
acither wood nor coals of their own for 
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fuel 5 they have rich lead mines and fiſh, 
in plenty, with fowls both tame and wild. 
The principal rivers are the Teixy, the 
Riel, and the Iſtwicth. This county bas 
five market towns, viz. Cardigan, Aberiſt- 
with, Llanbadarnvawn, Llanbedar, and 
garoa ; with twenty-ſeven parithes. It 
two members to parliament, one 
for the county, and one for Cardigan. - 
CARDINAL, in a general ſenſe, an 
appellation given to things on account of 
their pre-cminence 3 as 
CARDINAL-VIRTUES, theſe are 
four, juſtice, prudence, temperance, and 
fortitude, upon which all the reſt depend. 
CARDINAL Points, in coſmography, 
the eaſt, welt, north, and ſouth. Ser 
PorxT. : 
CARDINAL WINDS, thoſe that 
blow from the cardinal points. 
CARDINALSIGNS, in the zodiac, are 
Aries, Libra, Cancer, and Capricorn. 
CARDINAL, an ecclefaſtical prince, 
in the Romith church, being one who 
has a voice in the conclave at the election 
of 2 pope. The cardinals were originally 
nothing more than deacons, to Whom was 
mrratied the care of diſtributing alms to 
the poor of the ſeveral” quarters of Rome, 
They began to be called cardinals during 
the pontificate of St. Sylveſter ; an ap- 
pellation derived to theta from the cardi- 
pal priefts, in the primitive church, be- 
ing the chief pricſts of a pariſh, and 
next in dignity to the biſhop. Aſterwards 
this office grew much more conſiderable, 
and by ſmall degrees arrived at its pre- 
ſent height, in which it is the reward of 
fuch as have ferved the church and bis 
dolinefs well; even princes thinking it 
no diminution of their honour to become 
members of the colloge of cardinals. 
The eardimals compole the pape's coun- 
cil, or ſenate ; and there is, in the Va- 
tican, a conſtitution of pope John, which 
&cclares, that as the pope repreſents Mo- 
fes, Go the cardinals repreſent the ſeventy | 
ers. It was pope Pius VI. who firtt 
Ec reed that the pape ſhould be choſen * 
ul by the college of cardinals $5 though 
fome carry up this right as high as Ni- 
colas II. in 1058. The cardinals began 
t& wear the red-hat, at the council uf Ly- 
ons, in 1243. Till the time of Urban 
VIII. they were ſtiled only Moſt Illuſtri- 
s: akerwards, by a decree of that 
pope, they had the title of Eminence 
given them. 
W thn his holineſs has reſolved to make 


a yew promotion of cardinals, he calls | 
4 
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| 


| 


| 
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2 private conſiſtory, in which he declars 


his intention to all the cardinals pretent,, 
and names to them the perſons he intends 
to honour with the red-hat ; he then 
gives them eight ar ten days to conſidet 
of it; at the expiration of which, he 


calls another conſiſtory, in which he takes 
the opinion of each cardinal, who have 


all full and entire liberty of giving their 
voice pro or con. The cardinals are 
divided into three clatſes, or orders, 
conſiſting of fix biſhops, fixty prieſts, and 
fourteen deacons, making ip all ſeventy ; 
which conſtitute what they call the ſacred, 
college. The number of cardinal biſhops 
has been always the ſame f but that of cars. 
dinal prieſts and deacons is got fixed. Till 
the yeas 1125, the college cunſiſted of fiſty · 
two or fiſty three. The council of Con- 
ance reduced them to twenty-four, and 
Sextus IV. raiſed them again to fifty-three, 
The fix cardinal biſhops are thaſe of Oſti 
Porro, Sabina, Paleſtrina, Fraſcati, = 
Albano. The privileges of the cardinals 
are very great; they have an ablolute 
power in the church during the vacan 
of the holy-ſee: they have a right to e 

the new pope ; and art the only perſuns 
on whom the choice can fall. Molt of the 
grand offices in the court of Rome are fill» 
ed by cardinals. Thedreſs of a cardinal is 
a red ſoutanne, a rochet, 2 ſhort purple 
mantle, and the red-hat, When they arg 
fent to the courts of princes, it is in quali» 
ty of legates 4 ltere; and when they are 
appointed governors of towns, their govern» 
ment is called by the name of legation, 
There arefive kegations, viz. thoſe of Avige 
non, Ferrara, Bologna, Ravenna, and 
Perugia. / 

CARDIOSPERMUM, in botany, 2 
genus of plants, the flower of which con- 
fiſts of four petals, and is cruciform ; the 
fruit is a roundiſh trilecular capſule, con- 
taining a ſingle cordated feed. 

CARDO, in anatomy, the ſecond ver» 
tebra of the neck. 

CARDUVUS, the thiſtle, in botany, 2 
genus of plants, the compaund flower of 
which is tubulous and uniform ; the proper 
flower is monopetalous, of a funnel form, 
with a very fmall tube and erect limb, and 
divided into five. linear equal ſcgments, 
There is po pericarpium ; but the cup is 8 
little connivent, and contains falitary, ver- 
tically-ovated, quadrangular ſeeds, with 
two oppoſite angles obliterated, and cou 
ed with a very long down. _ 

CARDUUS SH&encdifius, holy thiſtle, 


a plant with rough, narrow, jagged leaves, 


„ 
rerminating in ſoſt prickles; and 
hairy, branched flalks, leamag te the 
ground ; on the tops of which grow large, 
icaly, prickly heads, 2 number 
of yellow floſculi, which are lowed by 
oblong ftriated ſeeds, inc loſed in down. It, 
is a native of Spain, aud fome of the iſlands 
of the Archipelago j and ſown annually 
with us in gardens The leaves of carduus 
have 4 penetrating bitter zafſte, not very 
ſirvngy or very durable in the mouth; 20. 
companied, in cheit recent Rate, wah 
ſomewhat of an ungtateſul flavour, which 
they toon loſe in kesping · The herb, when 
thoroughly dried) ſhoyld de hung up loote- 
ly in an aity place, being very fobjuRt, af 

ed clofe, to rot Or grow mould. 

- The vittues of this plant ſeem to be little 
attended to in the preſent practice. The 
nauſrous decodtidd is ſometimes uſed to ex- 
cite vomit ing, amd a ſtrong in fahon to pro- 
mote the operation of other emetics, but 
this elegant bitter, when erated from 
the of enſive parts of the hesb, may be ad- 
vantageoully applied to other purpoles. We 
have frequently obſeryed excellent effects 
from a light ĩnfuſton or carduus, in weak- 
neſs of appetite and indigeſtion, where the 
ſtomach was injeread by atregularities, and 
oppreffed by vil id phlegm: nor have we 
found any one medicine of zhe bitter kind 
to fit ſo cafily o walk Nomadhs, or io heat 
fo little. Theſe infuſibns, taken freelyy 
promote the niarural- ſecretions ;,; drank 
warm iu bed, they commonly incresſe per- 
ſpiration or excne ſweat. and as they. act | 
with great mildnefs, not heating or irtitat- 
ing conſiderably, they have been uled in 
this intention, imacme as well as chroni- 
cal diſeates. The ſoeds of carduus ere likes 
wiſe contigerably: bitten and have ſome- 
times bocn uſed as fadorifcs or diaphore- 
tics, in the ſom of an emulſion. 

CAREENING,. it neval affairs, is 
uſed to heave the thip's de. fo low in the 
water that het bottom, being elevated 
above its ſurface on the other ſide, may be 
gleaned of any-filth/-which adheres to it 
during a long voyages 45 ſhells, ooacy ſoar | 
weeds, &c. This is performed by apply- 
ing flaming fagyott, furee, or other ſuch 
materials to the bilge : and the fire, thus | 
catching on the tar, pitchy or other Ruff, 
which had formerly been lard on the bottotn 
to preſexve it, contiuues bury ing till all the | 
excrement is lookened and, falls off from 
the bottom; after this it is covered with a. 
compoktion of tallow, ſulphur, turpentine, 
Mr. and one fide being cleaned in this an- 
aw, the other is heaved out for the ſam 


= 1 1 „ 
| purpoſe. When a thip is laid on a caree 
every thing is taken out of her: a dhip is 
alſo ſaid to carren when the Les down a 
ſea, as preſſed with a weight of fail 
CARET,, among grammarians, a cha- 
rater marked thus A, figaifying chat 


* 


ſomething is added on c 
terlined, which ougbs to 
ed where the caret lands, 


margin, of in- 


re been inſert· 


CARExX, in botany, a genus of plautas. 
in the male flower there, is no corolla 3 in 
the female there are no petals ; but the 
nectarium is o an ov ng form, in- 
flated, bidentated, at che top; there is 0 
pericarpium ; but the nectarium growing 
large, contains a fiagle gyato-acure tragues, 


trous with ons c angles led tha 
goods with which a Ihip is frcithtech | | 
common in the Eatt-ladies, 
EHE og pn ily oy 
ale ahacs 

five lancecolat-lingar, obzute obliquely: ſpio, 
obtuſe ou both fades, very long, erect belom 
very large berry, angulated with five tur- 
CARIES, in ſurgery, 4 diſorder in 


| which, the bone, from whatever cauſes is 
deprived of its. perioftcum.z and having 


the reſſ. 2 A. 
CARGO, in nayal affaics, the 
proceeds from port to port. urn oh be 
. CARIA, is zoology,..4 ſpecies of ant, 
larger than thofe wich ys. They are very. 
and throwing up hills. 
adi-bribaog wit ang 
a genus of plants, 
the male flower 915 5 monopetalous, 
of a funnel-form, with s, limb divided ute 
ral tegments ; the female flower is penta- 
petalous, the petals being lanccolato — 
the middle, but above the middle bends, 
ing outwards and downwards: the fruit. 1s. a 
rows, having one cell, and containing nus 
merous, ovated, ſulcated, aud tunicated feeds. 


loſt its natural heat and volour, becomes 
iatry, yellow, brown, and at length blackz 
this is the firk and lighteſt degree of the 
diſorder. Sa >, 
CARIOUS,  panaking of the nature of 
a caries. See Canits. T 
CARLINA, the carline thiflle, in bo- 
tany, à genus of plants, with long, nate 
row, deeply jagged, and very prickly 
leaves, lying on the ground; in the mide 
dle of which grows a large roundith heady 
without any ſtalk, encompaſſed with ſmali- 
er leaves, full of harp prickles; hay 
flower iſſues from the middle of the h 


# CARMARTHEN, the capital 'of 
Carmarthenſhire, ſituated on the ret Te» 
rog, 206 miles weſt of London: It gi’, 
tile of Marquis to the family of N 


CAR 


duke of Leeds, and ſends ene member to ſ 


- 


Parliament. 
* CARLISLE, the capital city of Cum- 


berland, oh the ſouth of the river Eden, 


between” the Petterel on the caſt; and the 


Caude on the weſt. © It is ſurrounded by a 
ſtrong ſtone wall, and has a caftle in the 
weftern part of it, and a citadel in the 


eaſtern part, built by Henry VIII. It 


flouriſhed in the time of the Romans, as 
ars from the antiquiriesthat are to be 
met with here. At the departure of the 
Romans this city was ruined by the Scots 
and Pits, and was nat rebuilt till the 
year 680, by Egfrid, Who encompaſſed it 
with a wall, and repaired'thei church. In 
the eighth and ninth centuries the whole 
country and city was ruined again, by the 
incurſions of the Norwegians and Danes. 
this condition it remalubd till the time 
_ of Willam Rufus, who repaired the walls 
and the caſtle, and cauſed the houſes to be 
rebvile:- It was fortified by Henry I. as a 
barrier againſt Scotlund. It was twice 
taken by cke Scots, and afterwards burnt 
accidenraHly; in the'reign of Richard II. 
The cattarul, the ſuburbs, and one thou- 
ſand five hundred houſes were deſtroyed at 
chat time! It is at preſent in · 4 d- con- 
dition, and has three gates; the Engliſh on 
the ſouth, the Scotch on che north, and 
rhe-Iriſh' on the weſt. It has two pariſhes, 
and two charches, St,. Cuthbert, and St. 
Mary's, che laſt of wick is the cathedral, 
and is ſeparated from the town by a wal! 
of its own.” The eaftern part, which is 
the neweſt, is a curious piece of work man- 


fp. The choir has a ſtately eaſt window | 


ſorty-eight feet high, and thirty broad, 
adorned with curious 
— — vaulted with wood, and is em- 
belli wich the arms of England and 


France quartered; as alſo with Piercy's, 
Leecy's, Watren's, Mowbray's, and many 


others. The Pidts wall; which was built 
acroſs the countty ſtom Newcalile, termi- 
nates near this place. It was taken by the 


rebels, Nov. 18, 1745, and retaken by 
the duke of Cumberland, the roth of Des | 
eember following. It is» governed by a 


mayor, twelve aldermen, two bailiffs, &c. 
and has a conſiderable market on Saturday. 
The trade is chiefly in fuſtians. The fairs 
are Auguſt 26, for horned cattle and linen; 
September 19, for horſes and horned cat- 
tie; andthe firſt or ſecond Saturdays aſter 
OR, ro, for- Scoteh horned cattle. It is 
three hundred and one miles north-north- 
wett of London. Long. 2, 29. W. Lat. 


pillars- The roof 
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CARMELITES, or WHITE- 
FRIARS, an order of out Lady of 
Mount Carmel, one of the four orders of 
mendicants. They pretend to derive their 
original from the hets Elijah and Eli» 
ha. Their original rules contained fix-- 
teen articles, which confined them to their 
cells, and enjoined them to employ them 
ſelves day and night in prayer; prohibited 
the brethren having any property; enjoin- 
ed fafting, from the feaſt of the exaltation 
of the Holy Croſs till Eafter, excepting on 
Sundays; abſtinence at all times from fleih 
was enjoined ; another article obliged 
them to perform manual labour ; impoſed a 
ſtriet filente on them, from veſpers till the 
tierce the next day however, theſe conſti- 
|turions have been in ſome reſpects altered. 
This order is fo much increaſed, that it 


| fides the congregation of Mantua, in which 
there are fifty four monaſteries, under /@ 
vicar- general, and the congregation of bare- 
| footed Carmelites in Italy and Spain, which 
have their peculiar generals. If a monk 
of this order lie with a woman, he is pro- 
hibited ſaying maſs for three or four years, 
is declared infamous, and obliged to diſci - 


is again guilty'of the fame offence, his pe- 
nance is doubled; and if a third time, he is 
expelled the order.. 
» CARMINATIVES, in pharmacy, tes 
dicines appropr ĩated to expel wind. 7 
ſeem” to be ſtrungers to this term; as it 
does not appear to carry mit any thing ex- 
preſſiye of the medicinal efficacy ot thoſe 
fimples which paſs under its denominations 
And as thofe meditints now under this 
name, are of quick-efficacy, . and the con- 
ſequentes thereof, in many ihſtancrs, ſur» 


| prifing ; and the moſt violentpains, ſome- 


times ariſing from pent-up wind, immedi · 
ately ceaſing upon its diſperfion ; ſuch * 
diciues as give relief, in this caſe, are more 
properly termed carminatives, as if they 
cured by enchantment as the term ſeems to 
imply. 5 Sh s {0 7: 17 f TS 

As to the cure, whatſoever will rarefy 
and render ſuch collections of vapour thin- 
ner, muſt conduce to their utter diſcharge 
out of the body; and conſrquently re- 
move ther uneaſineſſes which ariſe from 
their detention. And as all thoſe things 
that paſs under this denomination are warm, 
and conſiſt of very light ſubtile parts, it 43 
eaſy to conceive how a mixture of ſuch par- 
tieles may agitate and rarefy thoſe flatu- 
lencies, ſo as to facilitate their expulſion. 


4 45. N. It ſends two members to par- * the: obſtruction be not great, the rare- 


has at preſent thirty- eight provinces, be- 


pline himſelf publicly once a weck: if he 
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f. tion of the wind, upon takin fuch 4 
medicine. is often ſo ſudden, and likewiſe 


its diſcharge, that it goes off like the ex- 
ploſion of Tdh 
CARMINE, a beautiful crimſon co- 
Jour formed of the tinging ubſtance of 
cochineal, brightened with aquafortis by 
a proceſs ſimi lar to that uſed for dying ſcar- 
Jet in grain. It is of great advantage in 
painting, as well in water as varniſh, both 
on account of its beauty and ſtanding well 3 
but it will not mix with oil fo as to have 
the due effect in that Kind of painting. 
The n of the French carmine, 
as well as of the ſcarlet dye, has been at- 
tributed. to Toine qualities in the air and 
water of France; but nothing is mote ab- 
{fd than this ſuppoſition, as the air has 
very little concern in the _produttion of 
carmine ; and the qualities of the water, 
if different, might be artifically changed. 
But the differefice itſelf berwixt the Engliſh 
and French carmine, which does not lie 
in the beauty of the colour, but in its dura- 
bleneſs, and fixed nature, clearly Evinces a 
diverſity in the preparation ': and leaves 
no room to doubt, but that the carmine 
might be equally well, made in this coun- 
try, if we were thoroughly maſters of the 
art, At preſent we buy of France the far 
greateſt part of what is conſumed, which 
15 more than can be eaſily imagined, till 
we recolle& how frequent the uſe of red 
15 grown among the Englith ladies; and 
that this is almoſt the only ſubſtance yſcd 
in this country as a red paint for living 


faces. 
* CARNARVON, a borough town of 
Carnarvonſhire, in North Wales, 'fituated 
ar the ſea, oppoſite to Angleſea, 8 miles 
e of Bangor, and 251 north-weſt 
London. It gives title of marquis tothe 
family of Bridges, duke of Chandos, and 
ſends one member to parliament. 


CARNATION, in botany, à name 


given to ſeveral ſpecies of caryophyllus, or 
pink, on account of their beautiful fleſh- 
tbe I, 

_ Spaniſh CARNATION, a name ſome- 
times uſed for the poinciana of botaniſts,” . 
_ CARNATION Colour, among painters, 
is underſtood of all the parts of a picture, 
which repreſent Heſh, or which are naked 
aud without drapery. 1 

The various bara for carnations, 
may be eafily produced, by taking more or 
leſs red, blue, yellow, or biftre, whether 
for the, firſt colouring, or for the finiſhing: 
the colour for women ſhould be bluiſh ; 


os children 4 little red, both frelh and 


the rivers, of Sil 


* | buted a number of 


to thoſe 
live feſh. © f 


for an excreſcence, or tubercle, in 
urethra. | $i 
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low, eſpecially if ; * 
e gy eee 
tory, a precious ſtone, of which there are, 
three kinds, diſtinguiſhed by three colous, 
x 769, a yellow, abd @ white, The RL 
carnelians are thoſe of the Baſt-Indics';' 
but there ate wy beautiful ones found in 
elia and Bohemia; and we: 

hove ſome tolerable ones in Englan; 
Though the ancjents ave. recomtnended 
the carnelian as an afttingent, and attri- 
fanciful virtues do ity 
we know no other uſe of the Kone, than, 
the engraving ſeals on it,, to which purs* 
pole it 1s exgellently adapted, zs being not 


too hard for cutting, and yet hard enough. 


not.to be liable to accidents, to take a good 
poliſh, and uy fe argte eaſily from the, 


time of rejoicing, a ſeaſon; of mirth, © 
ſeryed with” 
ans, particulatly at Venict, hold 
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great ene che 


Twelſth-day tilt Lent. 

CARNIVORO Us, an appellation given. 
n e eee 
CARNOSITY, a term ſometimes uſtd 


che, 


CAROB:TREE,” iti hotiiy, d "genus 


of plants, the fruit of whick'is à pod of 


ab6ur a ſpan long, bf a flattiſh figute con- 


raining g brown coloured ſweet pup, whith 


is uſed by the Egyptiats and Arabidns as 
fogar, The tree is found wild alſo in 


ſome of the ſouthern parts of Europe: it 


is raiſed among us in the gardens of the cu- 
rious, but does not in this climate ripen its 
fruit. The pulp of the carob is diſſolved 


more effectually by water than by ſpirit. 


The watery extracts mort agteeable than 
c 

* CAROLINA, including Georgia, 
lies between thirty-one and thitty-ſix de- 
grees of north latirude. It is bounded on 
the eaſt by the Atlantic oceah; on the 
north by Virginia; on the ſouth by Flo- 
rida; and on the welt by the * 


In 1663, kitig Charles II. made a grant 


Catolina to ſeveral lords and gentlemen, 
from Virginia to thirty-one degrees of la- 
titude,' and weſtward as far as the South 
Sea, reſerving a quit-renit of twenty marks 

early.” In 1228, the proprietors thought 
* ſell their right to his majeſty king 
George II. which agreement was confirm- 


| ed by act of parſiiment, reſerving an eighth 


to · ard Carteter; no lord Granville, 
20 In 
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Enches diſtance each way, chat they may get. 
ſtrength; and in about three weeks after, 
_ when the weeds begin to grow again, you 
. ſhould hoe fhe ground over again a ſecond. 
time, and ſeparate the plants to a greater 


but thoſe which are intended for the open 


large quarters ſhould hot be ſowh before 


In“ July You may "fo again for an au- 
e and tend. of le 
"you may ſow ſome to ſtand the winter; 
ne method you will have early car- 
rots in March before the ſpring ſowing 
will be fit to draw; but theſe are ſoldom 
ſo well taſted, and are oſten very tough 
and ſticky. Many people mix ſeveral. 
other ſorts of ſeeds, as leek, onion, par- 
mip, raddiſh, &c. amongſt their carrots, 
and other plants beans, &c. but in my 
opinioff, neither of theſe methods are good; 
for if there is a full crop of any of theſe- 
nts, there can be no room for any thing 
elſe amongit them; ſo that what, is got by 
one is loft by the other: and beſides, it 


Is not only more ſightly, but better, for 


the plants of each Kind to be ſown ſepa- 
ate; and alſo by this means your ground 


Will be clear, whien the crop is gone, to 


ow or plant any, thing elſe j but when 
three or four” kinds are mixed together, 
The ground is ſeldom at liberty before the 
ſucceeding ſpring : beſides, where beans, 
or any other tall growing plants, are 
Planted amongſt the carrots, it is apt to 
make them graw mare in top than root: 
fo-thar they will not be half fo large as if 
Fwn fingly without any other plants 
amongſt them. Miller's Gardener's 1, 
The Flemings Have long fed their cattle 
"with 'carrots ; though it is but of late 
— that this root has been cultivated 

or that purpoſe in the fields of England: 
nar does this uſeful and profitable practice 


extend even now to more than a few parts 


bf this country; though there is ſcarce any 
root yet known, Which is more heartening 


back ward in its growth. 


ort time. But carrots, are not een 
upon by either of theſe. vermin- 
farmer who has a ſtock of cattle or ſheep 


theſe roots, His Jand will be 
if it be in the proper tilth. 


| of war. See Pk150NER of War, 


CAR 


| food for moſt ſorts of animals; or which 
better merits the huſbandman's attention; 
as one acre of carrots, well 2 will 


fatten a greater number of or bul- 
locks,. than three acres of turn! and 


at the ſame time their fleſh will be firmer, 


and better taſted, Horſes are extremely 
fond of this food, and- there is not any 
better for hags. Theſe roots have alſo been 
of ſuch excellent ſervice to deer, in parks, 
that when numbers of theſe valuable 
creatures. have periſhed elſewhere, through 
want in very hard winters, when there 
bas been an extreme ſcarcity of their uſual 
food. ; thoſe that have been fed. with car- 


rots have kept their fleſh all the winter, 


ang, upon the growth of the graſs, in the 


ſpring, have been fat early in the ſeaſon. 


This is not an inconſiderable advantage, 


in places where the graſs is generally 


This plant has alſo a very great ſuperi- 
ority over turnips : namely, that the crop 
is not ſo liable to fail; for as the carpots 


are ſawn'in the. ſpring, the plants general- 
ly come up well ; and-upleſs the months 


of June and Jul prove. very bad, there is 
no danger. of their ſucceeding, whereas 
turnips are frequently deſtxoyed by the fly 
at their firſt coming vp ;, and. in dry zu- 
tumus they are attacked by the caterpil- 
lars, which lay waſte » whole fields in a 


very 


hould therefore always have good ſtore of 
t for ther, 


 CARROUSAL,: a courſe of chariots 
and horſes, - or a magnificent entertain» 
ment exhibited by pripces on, ſome, public 
rejoicing, It confifls in a cavalcade of ſe- 
veral gentlemen richly equipped, after the 
manner of ancient cavaliers, divided inte 
ſquadrons, meeting in ſome publick place, 
and practiſing juſts, tournaments, &c. 
CART, a land-carriage with, two 
wheels, uſually drawn with horſes, to 
carry heavy goods, &c. from one place to 
angther. Carts, in London and Weſt⸗ 
minſter, are not to carry more than twelve 
Tacks of meal, or one chaldron of . coals, 
en pain of forfeiting one of the horſes, 
The wheels, are to be of a certain chick- 
neſs, and without iron ; and if any perſon 
ride in a cart, not having another to guide 
it, he ſhall forfeit ten ſhillings., 
CARTEL, an agreement between two 
ſtates for the exchange of their priſoners 


CAR. 


* 
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- CARTHAMUS, ba ele, in hv 


CAR | 
be afterwards calked through, and tranſ- 


tany. It is an ann t,, a native of ferred on the freſh plaſter of a wall to 
Egypt, and cultivated in large quantities | painted in freſco. Cagon is allo uſed for 
in ſome; parts of Germany, on account of | a dehgn, coloured, for working in molaic, 
the uſes of its flowers in dying. It is | tapeſtry, &c. The cartons were og ares: 
ſometimes raiſed among qurſelves z but the | at Hampton Court, but now at the queen 
| ſeeds, which are the part that has been | palace, are difigns of Raphael Urbin, in- 
chiefly made uſe of in medicine, ſeldom tended for ta 9215 ; er 
com. to perfection, in this climate. L  CARTOUCHE, in architecture and 
be ſeeds of Garthamus haye been cele-'| ſco}prure, an ornament repreſehting 3 
' brated, as a, gentle.cathartic,. in doſes of | {crall of paper. It is uſuelly a flat member, 
a dram or two in ſubſtance, and fix or cicht | With wavings, to repreſent ſome inſcripti- 
drams in emulſion ; büt as they operate on, device, cypber,or oruaments of T3 
very ſtowly, and axe, apt, eſpecially fig They are, in architecture, much the ſame 
ven in ſuhſtance, to occaſion nau ca, as modillioas; only theſe are ſet under the 
12 and diſtenfions of the ſtomach; || cornice in Wainſcotting, and thoſe under 
their uſe has long been laid aſide, aud the the cornice. at the eaves of à houſe. 
colleges, both of London and Edinburgh,, CARTOUCHE, in ry abun, 
have, now diſcarded them from their cata -a caſe of, wood, about three inches thic 


logues of officinals, at the bottom, girt with marlin, 


nn» LO OS YC," Ret ou, BY 


F Ke: CARTHUSIANS, a religious order, | about four hundred muſket-balls, befides | 
® founded. in 1090, by one runo. Their fix or eight balls of iron, of a | 
> rules are very ſevere. They are not to go weight, to be fixed out af à habit, for 

5 out of their cells, except to church, ik. the defence of 2 pals, Ke. "EN 

K out leave of their ſuperior ;; par to Tpeak D A cartouche is ſometimes made of a | 
; to any perſon without leave, They. mylt | globular form, and filled with a hall of | 
To not Keep any portion of their meat or drink || a pound weight: and ſometimes it is made 2 
; till next day ; their beds are of ſtrzw, ca- for the guns, being 'a ball, of half 2 

N vered with a felt; their cloathing two quatter pound weight, — to the 


'hair-cloths, two cowls, two. pair of hoſe, | nature of the gun, tied in form of a banc | 
and a cloak, all coarſe. , In the refeftory | of grapes, on a tompion of wood, 3 | 
they are to keep their eyes on the &ſh, coated over. Theſe were uſed in the room 

their hands on the table, their, attention | of partridge ſhbt. 5 nr 

"on the reader, and their hearts fixed on CARTOUCHE is alſo uſed to denote 

God. Women are not. allowed ta come | the ſame as a cartridge, See Cakx- 

into their churches, | Y» RIDGE. e 


r * r Fu 


_ CARTILAGE, in anatomy, a pearl- 
colòured "ſubſtance, which covers the ex- 
tremities of bones joined together by 
moveable | articulations, increaſes; the 
volume of ſame of them after the manner 
of epiphyſes,,. unitgs others very cloſely 
together, and has no immediate adheſion 
or connexion with others, The ſubſtance 
of cartilages is more render, and leſs brit- 
tle, than that of bones; but with age they 
ſometimes grow ſo hard as to become per- 
fectly bony, They are pliable and elaſtic, 
and capable of reſtoring themſelves after 
having been compreſſed, or bent to a cer- 
tain degree; but, when bent beyond that 
degree, they break. © 
CARTILAGINOUS, belonging to, 
or paxtaking of, the nature of a cartilage. 
CARTILAGINOUS Fes, thoſe with 
cartilaginous fins, canſtitute a claſs or or- 
der of fiſhes, otherwiſe called chondrop- 
terygious, See CHonDRAP TFRYGIOUS, 
CARTON, or CARTOON, in paint- 


ug, a delign dawn on ſtrong paper, to 
| 


CARTRIDGE, in military affairs, a 
caſe of paſtcboard or parchment, holding 
the exact charge of a fire-arni. Thoſe for 
muſkets, Danes, and piſtols, hold both 
the powder and ball for the charge ; and 
thoſe of cannon and mortars are uſually 
in caſes of paſteboard or tin; ſometimes 
of wood, half a foot long, adapted to the 
caliber of the piece. be 

CARTRIDGE, in architecture See 
Car TOUCHE. | 

CARTRIDGE-BOX, a caſe of wood 
or turned iron, covered with leather, 
holding a dozen muſket cartridges. It is 
wore upon a belt, and hangs a lutle lower 
than the right pocket-hole. ; a 

CARUT, or CARAWAY, in botany, 
an umbelliferous plant. It is a_native of 
the northern ' climates ; in this Kingdom 
it 1s rarely found wild ; but commonly 
cultivated in gardens for culinary and con- 
fe&ionary as well as medicinal purpoſes, 
It is biennial, | : 


CARVING, cutting in wood. See 


| SCULLTURE. 
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EAFONGOLA, in anatomy, a Title bretx 
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CARUS, in medfeine, 4 fufden depri- 
Thtion' of ſenſe and motion, affecting the 
en body. 
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cannot breathe, without 
e e ſhore under 3 27 122 is 
15 Apoplexy ; the ſolution of which, is 
f y fucceeded by a paraphlegy 3 but 
= x 15 Fenerally followed by z00d 
Rats of Mei. 4 is Sage t 8 
R 1 heavy ind Ny ound cep; from 
ef it i Gilt to be raiſed, This 
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7 1 55 number, and are placed where | 
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ace 4 Nad 6f order of columns | 


ilafters, under the fxure of women, 
Bare $59 3 ng robes, after the manner ef 

the Carian people, and ſerving inſtead of 
Suma. The. Carytialſes f mould II 
Nb their legs pret: 7 cloſe to each other, 
HF eren 4c, or one athwart the other ; : 
eit afins Paid flat & to their bodies, ot to 
the bead; and as Jittle ſpread as poſſible ; ; 
nen they Arc inſulated, the mould ne- 
Vr have ab gitar we! ight to vpport ; and 
MF 1 ab $to appe 4 characters 

#f 6 the place they a e uſed in. 
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which is readily extracted by infuſion in 

Water, and” diſſipated even by light coc- | 

tion, Three pounds of the freſh flowers, 
om "their heels, communicate, 


CASH-BOOK. See Boox-K tre. 
CASHEW-NYT, the fra of whe 


acajou-irge. 


CASHIRE, one who is inzyuſted * 


ipped 
50 infoſton in a cloſe veiſel for a nigh, 8 caſh of fome public company- 


a grateful and moderately ſtrong ſmell, 
and a deep red colour, to eight” or nine 
* of water; which, with a proper 
ua 


qrizy of fine ſugat, forms a very agree» 


le 1 
"CASCADE, a- fall of water, 
CASCANS, in fortification, holes in 
form of wells, ſerving as entries to gal- 
leties to giye vent to the enemics mines. 
""CASCARILLA. See ELEUTHERIA. 


CASE, Cafus, among ammarians, 
implies the itferent in 1 Xi or termi- 


nations of nouns, ſerving to expreis the 
different relations they bear to each other, 
and to the phi they reprefent. Fhe 
Engliſh and many other modern lan- 
rages expreſs the various relations, not by 
Bn in the terminations, as the an- 
cients, but by the appofition of articles; 
it is certainly wrong to ſay, that of a 
atber is the genitive caſe of father, and to 
4 father the dative; for of ind ro are no 
part of the word furber, they are only 
Ehricles'os modifications, which ſhew the 
different relation of the word father. | 

CASE, among printers, a ſloping frame, | 
divided into ſeveral compartments, con- 
taining a number of types or letters of 
the ſame kind. From theſe compartments 
the compoſitor takes out each letter as he 
wants it, to compeſe a page or form. 
Thos they fay a cafe of Pita, of Long 
Primer, of Greek, &c. . | 
©"'CASE-HARDENING, a method of 
pre aring iron, fo ay to render its outer 

oa hang, and capable of refiſting any 
edged tyol. It is a leſſer degree of Reel- 
making. ; 

CASE-SHOT, in the military art, 

muſket-bal!, ſtones, old iron, &c. put into 
caſes, agd ſhot out of great guns. 
_ CASEMENT, or CASEMATE, in 
arch ĩtectu re, a hollow moulding, which 
ſome architefts make one fixth of a circle, 
and others one fourth. 

CON, in fortification, lodgings 
built in garcjſon-towns, generally near 
the rampart, for lodging che ſoldiers of 
the garriſon. There are uſually two 
beds | 
Who -moynt the guard akernatety ; the 
third part being always on duty. 

CASH, in the_ commercial ſtyle, the 

K of money which a-merchant, trader, 


or bankef, lips at his diſpoſal in order to 


— 


river is dried u 


n each caſern for ſix ſoldiers to lie, 1 


zu and COMPANY» 


ſtree-ſtone. 

CASK, a veſſel for pręſexvins li 
of divers Kinds, and ſometimgs dry 
as ſugar, &c. | | 

A e of Gager is a. barrel of at 
| commodity, containing from eight 
eleven hundred weight, A catk of 
monds is abqut three hundred weight | 

A caſk in faves, that of whack all the 
ſaves ate ready prepared, and want one 
io be joined aud hope. They a okep 
ſhipped thus an baard the yellels de 
for the American iſlands, becaule ti 
take leſs room, and can be cally mage 
up there. 

* CASPIAN SEA, a large lake in 
Aſia, which is called a ſea, becauſe us 
waters are ſalt, It is five hundred and 
ſeventy- ſexen miles long, reckonzag figy 
to a degree, The narrowelt pars frog 
eaſt to weſt is one bundted miles ores 
and the broadeſt three hundred and hxty- 
All geographets, till very lately, Gppoled 
that ſeveral rivers ran into is on the g 
ſide, which are now known to fall ingo 
the Aral, another vaſt lake, but much 
more inconfiderable than the Caſpian 882 
However, it receives the Jamba, the 
Yaic, the Volga, the Kur, and fevergl 
other rivers which run from the mq a- 
tains of Georgia, and the adjacent couny 
tries. Theſe are on the north or welt 
fide, On the weſt there are none ; for the 
or loſt in the fand, 
and the Sihun and Gihun, fo often mey- 
tioned in the oriental writers, tun into 
the lake Aral. We have cherefoce np 
need of a pretended communication be- 
tween this fea and the occan, for 28 
counting why it riſes no higher. The 
navigation on this ſea is often dangerous, 
from the boiſterous winds, and the thy 
lows hear the thores. It has great plenty 
of filh, which ſome pretend are beiter than 
in the ocean, Long. '49. to 55. K. 

* CASSANDRA, in fabulous kiftary, 
the daughter of Priam and Hecuba ; tho 
was beloved by Apollo, who confented to 


* | 


| give, ler. de spirit of prophecy, if the 
| yould 


e AS 


would conſent to the gratification of his 
paſhon. Caſſandra ſeemed to accept the 


-propoſal, but had no (boner obtained that 


gift, than ſhe laughed at the tempter, and 


broke her word with him. Apollo re- | 


venged himſelf by cauſing no credit to be 
given to her predictions; for which rea- 
fon, ſhe in vain prophefied the ruin of 
Troy. Ajax, the ſon of Oilcus, having 
ravi her in the temple of Minerva, he 
rns ſttuck with thunder. She fell into 
the hands of Agamemnon, who loved her 
to diftraftion : but in vain did the pre- 
dict that he would be atlathnaied.n his 
own country. nd 
CASSIA, Caryephyllata, the bark of a tree 
of the clove kind, from the iſland of Cuba, 
Jamaica, and other parts of the Weſt- 
ndies ; rolled up in quills, like cinna- 
mon, but ſomewhat tchinner, rougher on 
the outhde, and of a darker ruſty brown 
celour. This bark is a warm aroma- 
tic, nearly of the ſame kind of ſmel! 
and taſte with the clove ſpice, but weaker, 
and with -a little admixture, as it were, 
of the cinnamon flavour. In dittillation 
with water, it yields a very ſmall por- 


. 


| 


tion of eſſential oil nearly ſimilar in fla- 


vour to oil of cloves, but more pungent than 
the genuine oil of that ſpice. A bark of the 
ſane kind- is ſometimes brought from the 


Eaft- Indies under the name of culitla wan, 
{ the conſtellations. 


or cul:lawan; a Malaccan compound word, 
of which the Latin cortex caryepbylloides, or 
clove bark, is ſaid to be a tranflation. 
That diſtinguiſhed in Europe by the name 
of calilawan, is thicker than the other, 
and in colour approaches ſomewhat more 
to cinnamon, but ſcarcely-differs in ſmell 
or taſte. 

LCASSIA Fiftularis, a hard, woody cy- 
lindrical pod of a tree reſembling the wal- 
nut, which grows ſpontaneouſly in Egypt 
and the warmer parts of the Eaſt-Indies, 
and has been thenee introduced into the 
 CASSIA Lięnea, the bark of a tree 
of the cinnamon-kind, brought fram the 
Eaft-Indies ; exactly reſembling cinna- 
mon in appearance, but diſtinguiſhable 

its breaking ſhort or ſmooth, while 
cinnamon breaks fibrous or ſhivery, l:ke 


This bark. reſembles cinnamon in aro- 
mat:c flavour as well as in external ap- 
pearance; but differs in being weaker, 
or containing. leſs active matter, and in 
its abounding with a viſcous mucilaginous 
ſubſt aner. Chewed, it diffolves as it were 


an the mouth into a Kind of ſlime : . 


=; 
C A. 8 

dered and boiled in water, it rendets 2 
conſiderable quantity - of che. fluid thick 
and glutinous, ſo as to concrete on cool- 
ing into the conſiſtence of a jelly. In 
the form of ſpirituous tincture, or ſpiri- 
tuous extract, or diſtilled watgr, or eſſen- 
tial oil, it appears very like cinnamon. 


| By: the ancients it Was employed as 3 


ſuccedaneum to cinnamon, of which ir 
was reckoned equivalent to half .its own 
quantity. At. preſent it is not unfre- 
quently mixed with that ſpice in the ſhops, 
but is ſcarcely ever made uſe of under its 
own name. Lewis's Hiſtory of the Materia 
Mes 11.9 

CASSINE, the caſſia-berry-tree, in bo- 
tany, a genus of plants, which is uſed in 
South-America in the ſame manner az 
tea. r 

+ CASSIOPE,, in fabulous hiſtory, 
the wife of Ceſheus, King of Ethiopia, 
and mother of Andromeda. On her 
boaſting the was more beautiful than the 
Nereids, thoſe goddeſſes were ſo provoked, 
that they deſired Neptune to revenge 
them; on which he ſent into the country 
of Cepheus, a ſea monſter, which com- 
mitteddreadful ravages. . To put a ſtop.to 
which, Andromeda. was expoſed to be de- 
voured by this monſter ; but being deli- 
vered by Perſeus, he prevailed on Jupiter 
to place. Caſſiope in the heavens, among 


CASSIOPEIA, in aſtronomy, a con- 
ſtellation of the northern hemiſphere, 
ſituated oppoſite to the great bear on the 
other fide of the pole. The ftars. of this 
conſtellation, in Ptolemy's catalogue, are 
thirteen 4 in Tycho's twenty-eight ; and 
in Mr. Flamſtcad's fifty-fix. In 1572, 8 
remarkable new ſtar appeared in this con- 
ſtellation, .ſurpaſhng Sirius or Lyra in 
brightneſs and magnitude. —Y 

CASSITERIA, in the hiſtory of foſ- 
fils, a genus of chryſtals, which are oF 
two kinds : the whitiſh pellucid caſũte- 
rion, and the brown caſfiterion, ; the firſt 
is a tollerably bright and pellucid chryſtal, 
and ſeldom ſubje& to the common ble- 
mithes of chryſtal. It is of a perſect 
and regular form, in the figure of a 
quadrilateral pyramid; and is found in 
Devonſhire and Cornwall principally. 
The brown caffiterion is like the former 


in gur 4 it is of a very ſmooth and 


gloſſy ſurface ; 'and-is alſo found in great 
plenty in Devonſhire and Cornwall. 

CAsSSOCK, or CASSU LA, a kind of 
robe or gown, wore over the. reſt. of the 


habit, particularly by the clergy. 
220 oY CASSOWs 
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- CASSOWARY,, in ornithology, a ge- 
nus of birds, of the order of the gallinz. 
There is 2 one ſpecies of this genus, 


which is a robuſt, large, and thick bird, 
meaſuring four feet and an half when it 


ſtretches out its neck. 2 
_ . CASIMUNAKR, in the materia medica, 
the root of an Eaft-Indian plant, of which 
we have no certain account; brought 
over in irregular ſlices of various forms, 
Tome cut tranſverſely and others longitu- 
Ainally. 2 

This root was introduced ſome time 
ago by Marloe, as a medicine of uncom- 
mon efficacy in hyſteric, epileptic, para- 
Iytic, and other nervous diſorders. At 
preſent it is ſometimes employed as a 
Komachic ; but its uſe is not yet become 
D general, as it ſeems to deſerve. It is 
an elegant mild aromatic, moderately 
warm, lightly bitteriſh ; in ſmell fome- 
what reſembling ginger. | | 

CASTANEA, the cheſnut-wee, in 
botany, a genus of trees, of which M. 


Tournefort has enumerated four, and Mr. 


Miller five ſpecies, 

Theſe trees are propagated by planting 
them in February, in beds of freſh, un- 
dunged carth : the beſt nuts for ſowing 
are ſuch as are brought from Portugal 
and Spain, and are commonly - fold in 
winter. for eating, provided they are not 
kill-dried. Thoſs of the growth of Eng- 
land, are full, as good to fow, for timber 
or beauty, as any of the foreign nuts, 
though their fruit are much ſmaller ; theſe 
mould be preſerved till the ſeaſon for 
ſewing, in ſand, where mice, or other 
vermin, cannot come to them, otherwiſe 
they will ſoon deſtroy them. Before you 


ſet them, it will be proper to por mew: 
„ Which: 


into water, to try their goodne 
is known by their ponderofity ; thoſe of 
them that ſwim. u the ſurface of the 
water ſhould be rejected, as good for no- 
thing; but ſuch as fink to the bottom 
you may be ſure are good. In April theſe 
nuts will appear above ground; you muſt, 
therefore, abſerve to keep them clear 
from weeds, eſpecially while young : in 
theſe beds they may remain for two years, 
when you ſhould remove them into a 
nurſery, at a wider diſtance, The beſt 
ſeaſon for tranſplanting theſe trees is ei- 
ther in October, or the latter end of 
February; but October is the beſt ſeaſon : 
the diſtance they ſhould have in the 
nurſery, is three feet, row from row, and 
one foot in the rows. Aſter having re- 
mained three or four years in the nurſery, 


* 
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ec A 8 
they will be fit for tranſplantings eithet 


in rows, for avenues to a houſe, or in 
uarters, for wilderneſs plantati ons; 
if you intend them for timber, it is muck 
the better method to ſow them in futrows, 
as is practiſed for oaks, &c. and let them 
remain unremoved ; for theſe. trees are 
apt to have a downright tap root, which 
being hurt by tranſplanting, is often 2 
check to their upright growth, and cauſes 
them to ſhoot out into lateral branches, 
as is the caſe with the oak, walnut, &c. 
CASTELLAN, the name of a dignity 
or charge in Polaiid : the caſtellans are 
ſenators of the kingdom, but ſenators only 
of the lower claſs, Who, in diets; fit oh 
low feats, behind the palatines, or great 
ſenators. They are a kind of lieutenants of 
provinces, and command a part of the 
latinate under the palatine. 
CASTING, in foutidery, the running 
of a metal into a mold, prepared for that 


N | 

ASTING of Lead, the uſing a frame, 
or mold, covered with ſand, to caſt the 
lead into theets. „ 

CASTING of Meals, of Letters, Bells, 
Figures, Sc. See Fouxvtky. 4 

CASTING in Sand, or Earth, the 
running of metals between two frames, 
or molds, filled with ſand, or earth, wher 
in the” figure that the metal is to take has 
been imprefſet en creux, by means of the 

tern, 

CASTING, among ſculptors, the tak- 
ing of caſts of impreſſions, of figures, 
buſts, metals, leaves, &c. - 

The method of taking of cafts of fi- 
gures and buſts, as at preſent practiſed, 
is moſt generally by uſe of plaſter of Pa- 
ris, or, in other words, alabafter calcine@ 
by a gentle heat. The advantage of 
uſing this ſubſtance preferably to others, 
conhſts in this, that notwithſtanding a 


| Night calcination reduces it to a polverine 


ſtate, it becomes again a tenacious arid 
cohering body, by being moiſtened with 
water, and afterwards ſuffered to dry 3 
by which means either a concave or a con- 
vex figure may be given by a proper mold 
or model to it when wet, and retained” by 
the hardneſs it acquires when dry : and 
from theſe qualities, it 1s firted to the 
double uſe of making both caſts, and 
molds far forming thoſe caſts; The 


plaſter is to be had ready prepared ot 

thoſe who make it their buſineſs to fell 

it; and the only care is to ſe@ that it 

is genuine. The particular manner of 

* caſts rr on the form of the 
; 3 


ſubject 


VASP 


fubjeRt to be taken, Where there are 90 


ojecting parts, it is very ſimple and eaſy; 
2 likewihe where thats ue ſuck as form 
only a right or any greater angle with the 
principal ſurface of the body : bur where 


parts project in leſſer angles, or form a. 


curve inclined towards the principal ſur- 
Face of the body, the work is more diffi- 


cult. 

The firſt ſtep to be taken is the form- 
ing the mold; which is, indeed, done 
by much the ſame means as the caſt is 
1 made in it. In order to this, 
if the original or model be a baſs relief, or 
any other piece of a flat form, having its 
ſurface firſt well greaſed, it muſt be placed 
on a proper table, or other ſuch ſupport, 
and ſurrounded by a frame, the fides of 
which muſt be at ſuch a diſtance from 
it, as will allow a proper thickneſs for 
the fides of the mold. A due quantit 
of the plaſter, that is, what will be ſuf. 
ficient to cover and riſe to ſuch a thick- 
neſs as may give ſufficient ſtrength to 
the mold, as 1100 to fill the hollow be- 
wirt the frame and the model, muſt be 
moi ſtened with water, till it be juſt of ſuch 
conſiftence as will allow it to be pourtd 
upon the model, which ſhould be done as 
Toon as poſiible-: for it muſt not be de- 
layed after the water is added to the 
plaſter, which would otherwiſe concrete 
or ſet, ſo as to become more troubleſome 
In the working, or unfit to beuſed. The 
whole muſt then be ſuffered to remain 
In this condition, till the plaſter has 
2 its hardneſs ; and then the frame 
being taken away, the preparatory caſt or 
pi .. may be ken off from 
he ſubject entire. | 
Where the model or original ſubject is 
of a round or ere& form, a different me- 
thod . muſt be purtued ; and the mold muſt 


be divided into ſeveral pieces: or if the 


ſubject confiſts of detached and projecting 
parts, it is frequently moſt expedient to 
caſt ſuch parts ſeparately ; and afterwards, 
join them together. 

Where the original ſubject or model 
forms. a round, or ſpheroid, or any part of 
ſuch round or ſpheroid, more than one 
half the plaſter muſt be uſed without any 
frame to keep it round the model; and muſt 
be tempered, with water, to ſuch a con- 
ſiſtence, that it may be wrought with, 

the hand like very ſoft paſte : but though 
it muſk not be fo 4 * as when prepared 
for flat figured models, it muſt yet be as 
moiſt as is compatible with its cohering 
ſuthciently to hold together: and being 
thus prepared, it muſt be put upon the 


— 


1 


| 
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mockl, and compreffed with the 


* , t 
ahy fiat inſtrument, that the parts of if 
may adapt themfelves, in the moſt perfect 
manner, to thoſe of the fubject, as well 
22 compact with to them- 


Wen the model is fo covered to a con- 
venient thickneſs, the ole muſt be leſt 
at reſt till the plaſter be fer and firm, ſo as 
to bear dividing without falling to pieces, 
or being liable to be put out of its form 

ſlight or violence; and it muſt then be 

vided into pieces, in order to its heing taken 
off from the model, by cutting it with a 
Knife with a very thin blade; and being di- 


ow 15 be ca taken * and 
ept till dry: but it muſt be alwayt c 
obſerved, before the feparation of 2 


s be. made, to notch. them ctoſb the 
joints, or lines of the diviſion, 2 
diſtances, that they may with and 


certainty be properly conjoined again: 
which ood be much more precarious and 


troubleſome without ſuch directive marks. 
The art of properly dividing the moulds, 
in order to make them ſeparate from the 
model, conſtitutes the greateſt object of 
dexterity and {kill in the art of caſting ; 
and does not admit of rules for the moſt 
advantageous conduct of it in every cafe, 
But we ſhall endeavour to explain the prin- 
ciples on which it depends, in ſuch man- 
ner, that by a due application of them, 
all difficulties may at any time be ſut- 
mounted, and an expertneſs, even of man- 
ner, acquired by a little practice. With 
reſyect to the caſe in queſtion, where the 
ſubje& is of a round of ſpheroidal form, 
it is beſt to divide the mold into three 
parts, which will then eaſily come off 
from the model: and the ſame will hold 
good of a cylinder or any regular curve 


re. | 
The mold being thus formed, and dry, 
and the parts put together, it muſt be firſt 
greaſed, and placed ih ſuch a poſition 
that the hollow may lie upwards, and then 
filled with plaſter, commixt with water, 
in the fame proportion and manner as was 
directed for the caſting the mold: and 
when the caſt is perfectly ſet, and dry, 
it muſt be taken out of the mold and re- 
ry 5 which fi- 


red with ref 
ſarfaces have 


paired, where it is hetefla 
nilhes the whole operation. 
This is all that is requi 
pe&t to ſubjects where t 
the regularity above - mentioned: but 
where Ka form curves, which interſect 
each other, the conduct of the operation 
muſt be varied with reſpect to the man- 


ner of taking the caſt of the mold _ 


CAS 


the ſubjeft or model; and where there are 
long projecting parts, ſuch as legs or 
arms, they ſhould as was obſcrved before, 
be wrought in ſeparate caſts. 

In the ſame manner figures, buſts, &c. 
may be caſt of lead, or any other metal, 
in the molds of plaſter : only the ex- 

nce of plaſter, and the tediouſneſs of 
its becoming ſufficiently dry, when in a, 
very large maſs, to bear the heat of melted 
metal, render the uſe of clay, com- 
pounded, with ſome other proper mate- 
rials, preferable where large ſubjects are 
in queſtion. | 

Caſts of medals, or ſuch ſmall pieces 
as are of a fimilar form, may be made in 
plaſter, by the method directed for baſs 
relievos. 

Indeed there is nothin 
than to form a mold b N them on 
a proper board; and having ſurrounded 
them by a rim made of a piece of a card, 
or any other paſteboard, to fill the rim 
with ſoft tempered plaſter of Paris: which 
mold, when dry, will ſerve for ſeveral 
caſts, It is nevertheleſs a better method 
to form the mold of melted ſulphur ; 
which will produce a ſharper impreſhon 
in the caſt, and be more durable than 
thoſe made of plaſter. 

The caſts 1. medals are likewiſe fre- 
quently made of ſulphur, which being 
melted, muſt be treated exactly in the 
ſame manner as the plaſter. 

Caſts may be made likewiſe with iron 
with very little additional trouble, provided 
it be prepared in the following manner. 

«© Take any iron bar, or piece of a 


more required 
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ſimilar form ; and having heated it red- 


hot, hold it ov a veſſel containing water, 
and touch it very ſlightly with a roll of 
ſulphur, which will immediately diſſolve 
it, and make it fall in drops into the wa- 
ter under it. As much iron as may be 
wanted being thus diſſolved, pour the wa- 
ter out of the veſſel ; and pick out the 
drops . formed by the melted iron from 
thoſe of the fatphur, which contain 
little or no iron, and will be diſtinguiſh- 
able from the other by their colour and 
weight.” ; 

The iron will, by this means, be ren- 
dered fo fufible, or eaſy, to be melted, 
that it will run with leG heat than will 
melt lead and may be employed for making 
caſts of medals, and many other ſuch 
purpoſes, with great convenience and ad- 
vantage. 

* CASTLEHAVEN, ear! of, behead- 
ed for inviting, and even aſſiſting people to 
commit rapes upon his lady, 1631. 


| 
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CASTLE-WORK, fervice or labey* 
done by inferior tenants for the building 
and upholding of caſtles of defence, towards 
which ſome gave their perſonal aſſiſtancr, 
and others paid their contributions. This 
was one of the three neceſſary charges to 
which all lands among our Saxon anceſturs 
were expreſsly ſubject. | 

CASTOR. See Beaver and CasTo» 
REUM- 

* CASTOR and POLLUX, in pagan 
mythology. Jupiter 1a the form of a ſwan 
having an amour with Leda, the wife of 
Tyndarus, King of Sparta, the brought 


forth two eggs, each containing twins. 


From that impregnated by Jupiter proceed - 
ed Pollux and Helina, who were both im- 
mortal; from the other Caſtor and Clytem- 
neftraz who were begot by Tyndarus were 
both mortal. They were all however called 
by the common name of Tyndaridz. Theſe 
two brothers entered into an inviolable 
friendſhip : they ascompanied the other 
noble youths of Greece in the expedition to 
Colchis, in ſearch of the golden fleece; byt 
Caſtor being killed, Pollux obtained leave 
to ſhare his own immortality with his bro- 
ther, ſo that they are ſaid to live anddie al- 
ternately every day : for being tranſlated 
iato the ſkies they form the conſtellation 
Gemini, one of which ſtars riſes as the 
other ſets. Theſe deities were efteemed 
propitious to navigation, for it is ſaid that 
the Argonauts being endangered by a tem- 
peſt, Orphevs offered vows for the ſafety of 
the ſhip, when immediately two lambent 
flames appeared over the heads of Caſtor 
and Pollux, which appearance was ſucceed- 
ed by a calm. In ſucceeding times thefe 
fires, often ſeen by mariners, were conſi- 
dered asa favourable omen ; but when one 
only was ſeen it was called Helena, and 
imagined to forebode ſome evil. Caſtor 
and Pollux were repreſented as two beauti- 
ful youths, completely armed, riding on 
white horſes, with Ttars over their helmets. 

CASTOREUM, CASTOR, a liquid 
ſabſtance found in the inguinal glands of 
the caſtor or beaver, a four-footed ampkibi- 
ous animal, frequent in ſeveral parts of 
Europe, and in North-America. The 
beſt caſtor comcs from Ruſſia, in large, 
round, hard cods ; an inferior ſort, ſmaller 
and moiſter, from Dantzick ; the worſt of 
all from New England, in longith thin 
cods. Ruſũia caſtor has a ſtrong ſmell, and 
a biting bitteriſh nauſeous taſte : the other 
ſorts are weaker than that of Ruſſia, yet 
more ungrateful. It is generally looked 
upon as one of the capital nervine,” antiſ- 


paſmodic, and 232 medicines : itt 
F. | | J 
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CAT 

virtues haye undoubtedly been much exag- | 
gerated : but though they are not near ſo 
great as they have by moſt writers been 
repreſented, they appear nevertheleſs to be 
conſiderable. he common doſe is from 
two or three grains to a ſcruple; though it 
has been ſometimes taken by drams, and 
theſe doſes very often repeated. 

Caſtor is uſually joined in preſcription 
with the deobſtruent fetid gums, volatile 
alkaline ſalts, the volatile oily ſpirits, and 
other materials of fimilar intention. The 
volatile oily ſpirits are well adapted alſo as 
menſtrua for diffolving the active matter of 
the caſtor, at the ſame time that they prove 
in many caſes excellent additions to its vir- 
tue, as particularly in ſome hyſteric diſor- 
ders, and the ſeveral ſymptoms which ac- 
company them: in this vicw, an ounce of 
Ruſſia caſtor, and half as much aſaſœtida, 
are digeſted about fix days, in a cloſe vetſel, 
with a pint of the volatile ſpirit. Letois's 
Materia Medica. 

CASTRATION, in ſurgery, the ope- 
rat ion of gelding. 

CAT, Feli, a well known quadruped, 
of the order of the ferx, or beails of prey 
See FEL 15. 

CAT of the Mountain, Catus Pardus, an 
animal ot the cat-kind, about the ſize of a 
maſtift, variegated with longitudinal black 
ſtreaks on the upper- part of the body, and 
black ſpots on the under-part. 

CATACAUSTICS, or CAUSTICS, 
in the higher geometry, are curves formed 
by reſlected rays. The cauſtic of the cir- 
cle is a cycloid, formed by the revolution 
of a circle along a circle, The cauſtic of 
the common cycloid, when the rays are 
parallel to the axis thereof, is alſo a com- 
mon cycloid, deſcribed by the revolution of 
a circle upon the ſame baſe, The cauſtic 
of the logarithmic ſpiral is the ſame curve, 

CATACHRESIS, in rhetoric, a trope 
which borrows the name of one thing to 
expreſs another, 

CATACOMPB, a grotto or ſubterrane- 
ous place for the interment of the dead. 
The term is particularly uſed in Italy for 
a vaſt afſemblage of ſubterrancous ſepul- 
chres, three leagues from Rome, in the 
Via Appia, ſuppoſed to be the ſepulchres 
af the ancients. Others imagine theſe cata- 
combs to be the cells wherein the primitive 
Chriſtians hid themſelves. Each cata- 


comb is three feet broad, and cight or ten 
high, manning in form of an alley or gal- 
lery, and communicating with one another. 
Some authors ſuppoſe them to have been 
the puticuh mentioned by Feſtus Pompeius, 
zato which the Romans threw the bodies 
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can 

of their ſlaves, to whom they denied the 
honours of burying : and Mr. Monro, in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, gives it as 
his opinion, that the catacombs were the 
burial-places of the firſt Romans, before the 
practice of burning the dead was intro- 
duced, 

CATADROME, an engine like a crane, 
uſed by builders in raiſing weights, 

CATALEPSY, Catalepfis, in phyſic, a 
kind of apoplexy; or a diſeaſe wherein the 


limbs are caſily flexible, and continue in 


whatever poſition they are placed. The 
natural cauſes which generally bring on 
the paroxyſms of a catalepſy, are a peccan- 
cy of the thick and viſcid humours, and 
intenſe cold; and the accidental are vio- 
lent commotions of the mind, grief, terror, 
joy, fear, and ſadneſs, As to the prog- 
noſtics of a catalepſis, if it is produced by 
the paſſions of the mind, or profound me- 
ditations, it is ſcldom attended with dan- 
gerous conſequences ; but, on the contrary, 
when it proceeds from a thick, viſcid, and 
mpure blood, or from a ſupprefiion of ac- 
cuſtomed evacuations of blood, it is highly 
dangerous; for it either terminates in me- 
lancholy, or is changed into an epilcpſy ; 
or, laſtly, terminates in a violent apoplexy, 
and kills the patient, Nor is the conge- 
lation brought on by extreme cold of leſs 
danger; fince, if ſraſonable relief is not 
afforded, ſudden death enſucs, 

CATALLIS CAPTIS NOMINE 
DISTRICTIONIS, in law, a writ which 
lies where a houſe is within a borough, for 
rent iſſuing out of the ſame : and this writ 
warrants the taking of doors or windows 
by way of diſtreſs. 

CATALOGUZ, a lit or enumeration 
of the names of ſeveral books, men, or 
other things, according to a certain order, 

CATALOGUE 7 Stars, an enumera- 
tion both of the conſtellations and the un- 
formed ſtars, with the number of ſtars in 
both, and the place of each ftar. There 
have been many difterent catalogus made of 
the ſtars in different ages and countries, as 
by Hypparchus of Rhodes, abaut 120 years 
before Chriſt ; by Prolemy in Egypt, in 
the reign of Antoninus Pius,by Ulug Beigh 
grandſon two Tamerlane, in 1437; by 
Tycho Brahe, the Dane, William, land- 
grave of Heſle, Bayer, and Kepler, in 
Germany, about the end of the 16th cen- 
tury ; by Hevelius in the fame country for 
1660. But the largeſt and moſt complete is 
the Britith catalogue, owing to the tabours 
of Mr. Flamſtead ; it contains no leſs than 
3000 ſtars, many of which are fo ſmall, 
that they cannot be ſeen without the * 


0 r 
of teleſcopes ; their places are reftified to 
the year 1689. We. have it in the thirv 
volume of his Hiftoria Cæleſtis, wherein, 
"beſides that of Ptolemy, we have alſo the 
abovementioned catalogues of Ulug Beigh, 
Tycho, the prince of Heffe, and Heveh- 
us, together with an account ef each of 
them in the Prolegomena. 

CATAMENIA, in medicine. 
Mexs xs. 

CATAPHONICS, the ſcience which 
conſiders the properties of reflected ſounds. 
bee Ec uo. | 

CATAPHRACTI, horſemen armed 
with the cataphracta, a kind of coat of 
mail, which covered the ſoldier from head 
to foot. 

CATAPLASM, in pharmacy, an ex- 
ternal ſoft Kind of medicine of the con- 
ſiſtence of thick panada, and prepared of 
ingredients of different virtues, 

CATAPULTA, in antiquity, a mili- 
tary engine contrived for throwing of ar- 
rows, darts, and ſtones upon the enemy. 

CATARACT, in hydrography, a pre- 
cipice in the channel off a river, caufed b 
Tocks, from whence the water falls wit 
a greater noite and impetuofity : ſuch are 
the catarafts of the Nile, the Danube, 
Rhine, and the famous one of Niagara, 
in America. 

_ CATARACT, a diſorder of the hu- 
mours in the eye by which the pupilla, 
that ought to appear tranſparent and black, 
looks opaque, grey, blue, brown, &c. 
by which viſion is variouſly impeded, or 
totally deſtroyed. 

There is ſcarce any diſorder, the event 
of which is more uncertain than that of 
a catarat ; medicines will generally have 
little or no effe&t when the diſorder is con- 
firmed, or inveterate, almoſt the ſole relief 
Is therefore had from the ſurgeon's hand 
and inſtruments. See Couc HIN of Ca- 
taratts. 

There are however, ſome caſes in this 
diſorder which ought to be recommended 
to che care of the phyſician, who by di- 
recting a proper regimen and courſe of 
phyſic, adapted to the patient's habit, age, 
and other circumſtances, may by the athit- 
ance of nature, remove cataracts beyond 
expectation 

CATARRH, in medicine, a diſtilla- 
tion or defluxion from the head upon the 
mouth and aſpera arteria, and through 
them upon the lungs. The cauſe of this 
diſorder proceeds from the lymph, or maſs 
of blood, moſt frequently in the winter 
time, as it common! atiſes from a gold. 


See 


— 
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Tf it is attended with a fever, as it generals 
ly is, in ſome degree, it is called à £45 
tarrhvus fever. The catarrhus ſuſtoca- 
tius is a violent and fuffocating cough; ex- 
cited either by an exceſſive catatrh, ut 
cold; by the rupture of a vomica in the 
lungs ; by a polypus driven from the heart 
into the pulmonary artery or ſometimes 
by a ſphaſmodic conſtitution of the nerves, 
as it happens in ſome hyſterie cafes. Cas 
tarrhous diſorders, as well as all other fe- 
veriſh indiſpoſitions, are to be treated in a 
mild and gentle manner; and the patient 
is to be Kept moderately warm, either in 
bed, or by means of a fire: he is to ab- 
ſtain from medicines which are too hot, 
draſtic, and productive of commotions ; 
as alſo from a hot regimen. The diet is 
to be ſparc, aud the drink tepid and whole- 
ſome : the moſt proper is excorticated 


{ barley, with ſhavings of hartthorn, rai- 


fins, and liquoriſh- root. When the efler- 
veſcence 15 violent, a few grains of nitre 
may be advantageouſly mixed with the be- 
zoardic powders; and emulſions muſt be 
plentifully drank : when during this diſ- 
order the feces are indurated, and the pa- 
tient coſtive, beſides water-gruel, decocti- 
ons of manna, &c. are to be drank ; and 
nothing is more proper than emollient 
clyſters. 

CATASTASIS, in poetry, the third 
part of the ancient drama, being that 
wherein the intrigue, or action, ſet forth 
the epitaſis, is ſupported and carried on, 
and heightened, till it be ripe for the un- 
ravelling in the cataſtrophe. 

CATASTROPHE, in dramatic poetry, 
the fourth and lat part in the ancient 
drama, or that immediately ſuccerding 
the cataſtaſis: or according to others, 
the third only ; the whole drama being 
divided into protaſis, epitaſis, and catai- 
trophe ; or in the terms of Ariſtotle, pro- 
logue, epilogue, and excde. 

The cataſtrophe clears up every. thing, 
and is nothing elſe but the diſcovery or 
winding up of the plot. The great art 
therein is, that the clearing up of all 
difficulties may appear wonderful, and yet 
eaſy, ſimple, and natural. 

Ir. Dryden thinks a cataſtrophe reſult- 
ing from a mere change in ſentiments and 
reſolutions of a perſon, without any other 
machinery, may be fo managed as to be 
exceeding beautiful. It is a diſpute among 
the critics, whether the cataſtrophe ſhould 
always fall out favourably on the fide of 
virtue, or not. The reaſons on the nega» 
tive ſide ſeem the Rrongeft, and Ariſtotle 

prefers 


GG AF i 
prefers 2 ſhocking cataſtrophe to a happy 
"CATCH, or CATCHES, in mecha- 


nics, thoſe parts which lay hold of others 
by hooking them. 


CATECHISM, in the Liturgy of the 


church of and, an inſtitution to be 
learned of every perſon before he be brought 


to be confirmed by the biſhop. The time 


inted for catechifing, are Sundays and 
idays. Every parſon, vicar, or curate, 
are eujoined, upon every Sunday and ho- 
Jiday, to teach and inftrut the youth, 
and ignorant perſons of his pariſh, in the 
catechiſm ſet forth in the Book of Com- 
mon-Prayer ; and that under the penalty 
of a ſharp repr:ot for the firſt omiſſion, 
ſuſpenſion for the fecond, and excommuni- 
cation for the third. 
CATECHIST, an officer in the primi- 
tive Chriſtian church, whoſe bufineſs it 
was to inſtru the catechumens in the 
f$rit principles of religion: this office 
might be performed by an eccleſiaſtic of 
any order, and it was ſometimes done by 
the biſhop himſelf. 
CATECHUMEN, a candidate for 


baptiſm, or one who prepares himſelf for 


receiving it. | 

The catechumens, in church hiſtory, 
were the loweſt order of Chriftians in the 
primitive church. They had ſome title 
to the common name of a Chriſtian, be- 
ing « degree above pagans and herctics: 
though not conſummated by ; - pave 
They were admitted to the ſtate of cate- 
chumens by the impoſition of hands and 
the ſign of the croſs, The children of 
believing parents were admitted chatechu- 
mens as ſoon as they were capable of in- 
ſtruction: but at what age thoſe of hea- 
Gon parents might be admitted is not ſo 
clear. 

CATEGORICAL, whatever partakes 
of the nature of a category. Thus, cate- 
gorical anſwers are pertinent and preciſe 
replies to the facts or objections propoſed. 
Sce CATEGORY. 

CATEGORY, in logic, a ſeries or or- 
der of all the predicates or attributes con- 
tained under any genus. The ſchool philo- 
ſophers diſtribute all the objects of our 
thoughts and ideas into certain genera or 
claſſes, not ſo much, ſay they, to learn 
what they do not Know, as to communi- 
cate a diſtin notion of what they do 
know, and theſe claſſes the Greeks called 
Categories, 2nd the Latins predicaments, 

As the ſeries of categories is entirely 


arbitrary, ſome phitolophers think all na- | 


figu re, motion, 


chan 
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ture may be confidered under theſe ſeven 


things; ſpirit, matter, quantity, ſubſtance, 
3 and Teſt ; = others 
make but two categories, ſubſtance and 
accident. ; 

CATENARIA, the name of a curve 
line, formed by a chain or rope, or hang» 
ing freely from two points of ſuſpen- 
ſion, whether the points be horizontal or 


-nor. 8 


CATERPILLAR, Eruca, in zoology, 
the name of the butterfly-claſs of inſets, 
in their reptile or worm-ſtate, All wings 
ed inſects pals through a reptile ſtate, be- 
fore they arrive at perfection: this great 
rom a worm to a fly, or butterfly, 
was formerly efteemed a real metamorpho- 
ſis of one animal to another; but later 
diſcoveries have put it beyond all doubt, 
that the embryo butterfly, with all the line- 
aments of its parent, is contained within the 
external caſes, or coverings, of the cater- 
pillar. When the included animal has ac- 
quired a ſufficient degree of ſtrength, theſe 
coverings are thrown off, and it appears in 
its genuine or moſt perfect form of a fly, 
or butter-fly, See Fry and Bur rER- 
Flv. 

It is neceſſary, however, before the anĩ- 
mal can get rid of theſe coverings, that it 
paſs through a ſtate of reſt, called by natu- 
raliſts the nymph or chryſalis- ſtate. See 
NymMPH. | 

CAT-HARPINGS, in naval affairs, 
ropes which draw in the ſhrouds parallel to 
the yards, that the yards may be more 
eaſily braced ſharp for a fide wind. _| 

CATHARTICS, in medicine, reme- 
dies which promote evacuation by ftool, 
They arc what are commonly called pur- 
gatives, Cathartics may be divided into 
two claſſes ; 1. The eccoprotic or milder. 
2. The draftic, or rougher. See Ecco» 
PROTIC and Dx AS TiC. 

They are likewiſe divided according as 
oy are ſuppoſed to purge bile, pituita, 
melancholy, and ſerofities, into chola- 
gogues, phlemagogues, melanagogues, and 
hydragogues. See CHOLAGOGVES. 

CAT-HEAD, in naval architecture, 
a large ſquare piece of timber; one end 
of it is faſtened upon the fore- caſtle, the 
other end projects without the bow, ſo far 
as to Keep the anchor clear of the ſhip 
whenit is drawing up by a tackle, 

CATHEDRAL, a church wherein is 
a biſhop's ſee or ſeat. 

* CATHERINE, queen of Henry V. 
died the beginning of 1437. 

* CATHERINE, Heary the pat 

x 


a © -- 
Keft wife, died at Kimbolton, in January, 


_ 3536, aged 50. 
3 CATHERINE HOWARD, Henry 
the eighth's fourth wife, was beheaded on 


Tower-hill, with Lady Rochford, Febru- 


12, 1542. 
— CATHERINE PAR, Henty the 
eighth's fifth wiſe, died in 1548. 

* CATHERINE, wife of Charles the 
ſ:cond, died December 21, 1705. 

_ *CATHERINE, (St.) the order of, 
ſtituted in Ruſſia, in 1768. 

. CATHETER, in ſurgery, a fiſtulous in- 
firument uſually made of filver, to be in- 
troduced into the bladder, to fearch for 
the ftone, or diſcharge the urine when 
ſuppreſſed. 

This inſtrument cannot be eaſily paſſed 
in either ſex, but by one that is previouſly 
acquainted with the anatomical ſtructure 
of the parts. 

CATHET Us, in geometry, a line or 
radius falling perpendicularly on another 
line or ſurface : thus the catheti of a right- 
angled triangle are the two fides that in- 
clude the right angle. 

CATHETUS of Incidence, in catoptrics, 
a right line drawn from a point of the ob 

ject, perpendicular to the reflecting line. 

CATHETUS of Reflections, or of the 
Ke, a right line drawn from the eye, per- 

dicular to the reflecting line. 

CATHETUS 4 OBliguation, a right 
linc drawn perpendicular to the ſpeculum, 
in the point of incidence or reflgction, 

CATHETVUS, in architecture, a per- 
pendicular line ſuppoſed to paſs through 
the middle of a cylindrical body, as a ba- 
luſter column, &c. 

In the Tonic capital, the cathetus is a 
perpendicular line paſſing through the 
middle of the eye of the yolute. 

CATHOLIC, in a general ſenſe, any 

thing that is univerſal or general. 

CATHOLIC CHURCH. The riſe 
of herecies induced the primitive Chriſ- 
tian, church to aſſume to itſelf the appella- 
tion of Catholic, being a characteriſtic to 
diſtingoiſh it from all ſets. The Romiſh 
church diſtinguiſhes itſelf now by the name 
of Catholic, in oppoſition to all thoſe who 
have ſeparated from her communion, and 
whom the confiders as only heretics and 
ſchiſmatics, and herſelf only as the true 
and Chriſtian church. In the ſtrict ſenſe 
of the word, there is no Catholic church 
In being ; that is, no univerſal Chriſtian 
community. | 

CATHOLIC KING, a title hereditary 
to the kings of Spain ever fince Alphonſus, 
Who having gained ſeveral viRtorics over 


. 
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the Saracens, and re- eſtabliſhed the Chr 
tian faith in Spain, was honoured with the 
title of Catholic. let 

CATHOEICON, in p , a fofc 
purgative electuary, fo called, as being 
ſuppoſed an univerſal purget of all Ru- 
mours. dats 
„ CATILINE (Lo a famous 
Roman, of a noble family, who havitg 
diſtpated his fortune in debauchery, form- 
ed the defign of opprefling his country, de- 
firoying the ſenate, ſeizing the 
treaſure, ſetting Rome on fire, and uſu 
ing a ſovereign power; to effect hi 
he drew into his plot ſome young men of 
quality ; whom he prevailed upon to dr.ak 
human blood as a pledge of their union. 
Hjs conſpiracy was however diſcovered 
the vigilance of Cicero, who was thets 
conſul ; and the particulars made knowt 
to Fulvia, who was beloved by one of the 
conſpirators ; when Cicero, having 'a<- 
cuſed and convicted Catiline in fulf ſenate, 
he retired, threatening that he would er- 
tinguiſh the embarraſſment into which be 
was thrown, under the ruins of Nome: 
at length putting himſelf at the head of 
an army, with ſeveral of the conſpi 
he fought with incredible valour agai 
Petreius, Heurenant to Anthony, whb 
was colleague with Cicero in the conſul- 
ſhip; but was defeat and killed in bat- 
tle, fixry-two years before the Chriſtian 
er 


2. 

CATLIN, among forgeons, = knife 
for cutting off corrupted parts of the body. 

* CATO of Utica, > called from the 
place of his death, was great grandſon to 
Cato the cenfor. He was educated by his 
uncle Livius Drufus, and diſcovered ia 
his infancy ſuch courage, that at ſourtees 
years of age he demanded a fword to kill 
the tyrant Sylla. Cato adhered to the 


| 


| ſet of the Stoics, from whom he obtained 


that grandeur of foul which he ſhewed on 
many occaſions. He performed his firſt 
campaign in the war of the rebellious 
ſlaves, commanded by Spartacus, ſeventy- 
three years before the birth of Chrift, and 
a ſhort time after had the command of 
a thouſand foot in Macedonia. At his 
return he was made quzftor, and de- 
manded the dignity of tribune to pres 
vent a wicked man from having it. He 
joined Cicero againſt Catiline, and oppoſed 
Czſar in the ſenate. His enemies cauſed 
him to be ſent to ſeize the iſland of Cyprus, 
which had been unjuſtly forfeited by Pros 
lemy, imagining he by this ſtep would loſe 
his reputation; but he behaved these 


| with ſuck prudence that they had —_— 
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do reproach him with. Cato made uſe of all 


is endeavours to reconcile Cæſar and 
Pompey, duringthe civil wars; but not be- 
ing able to ſuccced, joined with Pompey's 
party, aſter the battle of Pharſalia, and the 
death of Pompey, he retired to Utica, 
where being informed that he was purſucd 
by Caſas, he adviſed his friends to fly, and 
his ſon to make trial of Cæſar's clemency. 
At length: placing himſelf on his bed, he 
read twice over Plato's treatiſe on the im- 
mortality of the Soul, and then ftabbed 
_.himfelf with a poinard, of which he 
died, forty-five years before the Chriſtian 
* Xray aged forty-eight, 
.  CATOCHE, or CATOCHUS, in 
niedicinc, a diſeaſe by which the patient 
is rendered in an inſtant, as immoveable 
as a ſtatuc, without ſenſe or motion, 2nd 
continues in the ſame poRure he was in 
at the moment he was ſeized. The prox- 
1mate cauſe of this diſcaſc is the immobi- 
lity of the common ſenſory, from the time of 
the fir attack, and theretore is an abſolute 
reſt of the blood in the brain, of the glands 
of the brain, and of all its emiffories. The 
diſeaſe is generally preceded by obſtinate 
intermitting fevers ; by a dry, lean, me- 
Jancholy temparament of body; by a re- 
tent ion of the menſes and hæmorrhoids; 
by ſudden frights; by à profound, con- 
ſtant, and fixed meditation on one ſub- 
juct. It is often cured by exciting a copi- 
ous hæmorrhage from the noſe; but the 
particular method of cure 15 various, ac- 
cording to the dificrent cauſes : the pa- 
tient thould be excited with things that 
greatly ſtrike the ſenſes, ſuch as light, 
noiſe, ſtimulating things, volatile falts, 
pain, friction, continua agitations, by 
pr >moting the menſtrual flux, by ſternu- 
eatories, and emetics, by bliſters, by iiſues, 
by ſetons, by a moiſtening diet. 
CATOPTRICS, that part of optics 
treating of reflex viſion, and explains the 
laws and properties of reflection, chiefly 
founded upon this truth, that the angle of 
refle&ion is always equal to the angle of 
incidence ; and from thence deducing the 
*magnitudes, and ſhapes, and fituations 
of the appearances of objects ſeen by the 
refleQtion of polithed ſurfaces, and parti- 
cularly plane, ſpherical, conical, and cy- 
lindrical ones. See OpT1cs. 
- CATOPTRIC CISTULA, a machine 
or apparatus, whereby ſmall bodies are 
repreſented extremely large, and near ones 
extremely wide and diffuſed through a vaſt 
ſpace, and other agreeable phænomena, 


by mcaus of mirzois, diſpoſed by the 
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laws of catoptrics, in the concavity of & 
kind of cheſt. | | 

Ot theſe” there .are various kinds ac- 
commodated to the various intentions of 
the artificer ; ſome multiply objects, ſome 


deform them, ſome magnify, &c. 


CATOPTRIC DIAL, a dial that ex- 
hibirs objects by reflected rays. See the 
article REFLEcTING Dial, © 

CATOPTRIC TELESCOPE, a tele» 
ſcope that exhibirs objects by reflection. 
See RErLEcTING TELESCOPE. 

CATTLE Pecera, an order of qua- 
drupeds. See PRCORA. | 

Black CATTLE, the ſame with the 
ox-kind. See Bos. 

CAVA, or VENA CAVA, in ana- 
tomy, a vein . arifing with a large ſinus 
from the right auricle of rhe heart: It 
there ſends out a vein to the heart itfelf, 
called the coronary vein, and is divided 
into two trunks, a ſoperior and an inferior; 
from the ſuperior trunk of rift vena cava 
there ariſe the following-veins ; the azy- 
gos, the bronchial; the mediaftinal, the 
ſuperior diaphragmatic, and the ſubcala- 
vians : the inferior trunk of the vena 
cava is remarkable for the valves, and 
from this ariſe the diaphragmatic, or infe- 
rior phrenic veins, the renal veins, the ſper- 
matic, the ſacra, and the iliacs. See VEIx. 

CAVALIER, in fortification, an ele- 
vation of earth, of different ſhapes, vſu- 
ally fituated in the gorge of a baſtion 
bordered with a parapet, and cut into more 
or leſs embraſures, according. to the ca- 
pacity of the cavalier. 

CAVALIER, in the manege, one that 
underſtands horſes, and is practiſed in the 
art of riding them. 

CAVALRY, a body of ſoldiers that 
charge on horſeback, and may properly 
be called the tight arm of the army: 
they are of great ſervice in diſturbing 
the enemy, by their frequent excurſions, 
in intercepting convoys, and deſtroying 
the country. "The cavalry is divided into 
ſquadrons, and encamp on the win 
of the army. . 

CAVAZION, or CAVASION, in 
architecture, the hollow trench made for 
laying the foundation of a building, which 
according to Palladio, ovght to be one 
ſixth part of the height of the whole 

building. 


plants. 
CAUDA DRACONIS, the dragon's- 


| Es, 


moon's deſcending node, Sec Nops.' 
| CAUDA 


CAUCALIS, in botany, a genus of 


tail, in aſtronomy, the name of the 
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CAUDA LEONIS, in aftronomy,-a 
ſtar of the firſt magnitude in the tail of 
the conſtellation See Leo. 

CAVEAR, or CAVEER, or CAVI- 
ARY, the ſpawn or hard roes of ſtur- 
geon, made into ſmall cakes, ſalted and 
dried in the ſun. This ſort of food is 
in great repute throughout Muſcovy, be- 
cauſe of their three Lents, which they 
keep with a ſuperſtitions exaftneſs. There 
is a pretty large quantity of this com- 
modity conſumed in Italy; and they are 
very well acquainted with it in England 
and France, where it is ' reckoned no 
deſpicable diſh. | | 

CAVEAT, in law, a kind of proceſs 
in the ſpiritual courts, to ſtop the proving 
of a will, the granting letters of admini- 
ſtration, to the prejudice of another, &c. 
See PROBATE. + 

It is alſo uſed to ſtop the inſtitution 
of a clerk to a benefice. f | 

CAVERNOSE, among anatomiſts, an 
appellation given to ſeveral parts of the 
body, on account of their ſpongy +ſiruc- 
ture : thus the cavernoſa corpora. of the 
penis are two ſpongy bodies, made up of 
2 number of ſmall caverns or cells. 

CAVETTO, in architecture, à hol- 


low member, or round concave moulding, 


containing a-quadrant of a circle. It is 
uſed as an ornament in cornices- 
CAVEZON, in the manege, à fort of 
noſeband, either of iron, leather, gr wood, 
ſometimes flat, and at other times hol- 
low or twiſted,” clapped upon the noſe 
of a horſe, to wring it, and ſo forward 
the ſupplying and breaking of the horſe. 
CAVIN, in the military art, a natural 
hollow, fit to lodge a. large body of 
troops : if there happen to be any near 
a place beſieged, it 15 of great pic to the 
beſiegers. 6:14 
CAUK,. or CAWK, a coarſe ſparry 
ſtone, of a white colour, found in the 
lead-mines. 

- CAUL, in anatomy, a membranaceous 
part of the abdomen, covering the greateſt 
part of the guts, uſually furnithed with 
a large quantity of fat, placed under the 

ritonæum, and immediately over the 
inteſtines, called by ſome authors rete, or 
reticulum, from the number of holes ap- 


ing in it, when raiſed, and giving 


it the refemblance of a net : but it is moſt 
frequently called omentum. See OMex- 
TUM. | 

CAUL, à little membrane, found on 
ſome children, . encompaſſing the head 
when bara. RE Car 51 


TCA 
' CAULICOLES, or CAULICOLT, ates 
eight leſſer branches or fialks, in the: 
Corinthian capital, ſpringing out from 
four greater or principal cavulsy or ſtalks., 
CAULIFEROUS, an appellation given 
to ſpch. plants as have a perſect caulis, 
or ſtem. See CavLiis. Hf 
_ CAULIFLOWERS, ia gardening, 
are the producc of a: kind of cabbage ; they · 
are in feaſon in the months of May: 
Jane, and July, but the {kill of the gar- 
dener can continue them much longer. 
The manner of propagating them is this 2. 
Having procured ſome good ſecd, yo 
muſt ſow it before the middle of Au- 
guſt, upon an old cucumber or melon» + 
bed, ſiſting earth over the ſeeds to a quar- 
ter of an inch in-thickneſs ; if the wea- 
ther prove very hot and dry, the beds; 
muſt be ſhaded with mats, and be lightly 
watered at times. In about a week's time 
the ſeeds will. appear above ground, and 
they muſt be uncovered by degrees, but 
not expoſed to too much ſun at firſt. Int 
about a month more they ſhould be pricked 
out on another old bed, at three inches 
diſtance, and ſhaded and watercdz when 
firſt tranſplanted; but after this they 
muſt not be.much watered, nor be foe. 4 
fered to have too much rain, which will, 
make them back-ſhanked, or rotten in 
the ſtalks. In this; bed they are to re- 
main till the middle of October, when 
they are to be planted out for the winter 
ale : they are then to be planted; out 
in rich beds, and thoſe which are to be 
early ripe, are to be ſhaded with bell 
glaſſes, two under each glaſy, and in Fe- 
bruary to be planted out again: the reſt 
are to be at firft ſet at a greater diſtance, 
and to ftand.. 9 * . . 88 
When the cauliflowers begin to fruit, 
they muſt be carefully watched, and ſome 
of the inner leaves muſt be bent dowm | 
over the flower, to ſhade it from the ſun, -. 
which wovold otherwiſe turn it yellow. 
The very fineſt of the cauliflowers, which 
are not looſe and frothy about the edges, 
and very firm ſhould he faved for ſeedy, 
and the flower ſtems, as they ſhoot out, 
ſupported with ſticks till the ſeeds ate 
ripened, which muſt then. be * 
athered and dried for ufe. Miller's Card. 


ict. 

| CAULIS, among botaniſts, the falk 
of herbaceous plants : this, in trees, is 
called caudex, or trunk ; and in graflcs, 
| culmus, or ſtems _ ; 
CAULKING, amongft fhipwrights, 


the act of driving a quantity of oakum,.1. e. 
| 31 _ 


= 
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od 
ſearns of the planks, or between them 
where they are joined, in order ta Keep 
out the water: after the oakum is driven 
very hard into theſe ſeams, it is covered 
with - hot meked pitch, to prevent the 
water from rating it. ; 

- CAUSE} uſa, that from whence any 
thing proceeds, or by virtue of which 
any thing is done: it ſtands fed ro 

ect. We get the ideas of cauſe and 
effect, ſays Mr. Locke, from our obfer- 
vation of the viciflityde of things, while 
we perceive ſome” qualities or [ſybſtances 
in ta exift, and that they receive their 
exiſtence from their due application and 
operations of other beings, That which 
aces is the cauſe, and that which 

is producei the effect: thus flu dity in 
Wr is the effect of a certain degree of 
heat, which we obſerve to be conſtantly 


produced by the application of ſuch heat. 

Fi CAUSE, chat which adts of it- 
proper power or 
virtue: God is the onyy Giſt cauſe in this 


ſelf, and of its own * 


ſenſe. 2 

Serend CAU SES, ave thoſe which de- 
rive the power and taculty of action from 
a firft cauſe: thelſs are improperly called 
aauſes, as they do not, ſrristly ſpeaking, 
a® ar all, but ave ated on: of this kind 
are all thoſe that we term natural cauſes. 

Cauſes are diſtinguiſhed; by the ſehov1s, 
into ethcient, material, final, and formal. 

AKh t CAUSES, the agents employ- 
ed in the productian of any thing. 


- Material CAUSES, the ſobjects where- 


on the agents wark, or the materials 
whereaf the thing is produced. 

Tina CAUSES the motives inducing 
an agent to act; or the dehbgn and pur- 

for which the thing was done. 

Formal CAUSE; the change reſulting 
from the action; or that which determines 
a thing to be this, and diſtinguiſhes it 
from every thing eIfe : thus, the ſoul is 
held the format caufe of man, 

Ezuſes are again diſtinguiſhed. 
phyfical' and moral. 

.Pbyfiral CAUSE, that which produces 
a fenſible corporeul effett 3 as the fon is 
the phyſical cauſe of light: others define 
ity that which produces its effect by a 
phyſical virtue, 

Moral C AUSE; that which produces a 
rea! effe&, but in things immaterial ; as 
repentauce is the cauſe of forgiveneſs. A 
mara cauſe is alſo defined, that which 
determines us, though not neceffarily, to 


lay ar not bo da any thing 3 & advice, 


into 


bntwiſted and ſoſtened, into the 


— 
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intresties, commands, menanceg, Kc. It 


18" to be obſerved, that in this ſcuſe, a 
moral caufe is only applicable to a free un- 
telligent agent: it is alſo obſervable, that 
the latter notion of à phyfical, as well as 
moral cauſe, is the molt juſt, clear, and 
diſtin, } 46 
Cauſes are again diſtinguiſhed into uni- 


verſal, or particular printipal, or in- 


ſtrumental / total, or partial 5 univocal, 
equivocal, &c, bs * | 
CAUSE; among civilians. -. See Ac- 
TION. 644 oh 

CAUSEWAY, or CAUSEY, a maffive 
body of Bones, fiakes, and fuſcimes g or 
an elevation of fat- viſcous. cärth, well 
beaten ; ſerving eitber as à road in wet 
marſhy places, or as a mole to retain the 
waters of a' pond, or preveat a river from 
overflawing the lower grounds. 

: - CAUSTICS, in phylic, | medicines of 
ſo hat and fiery a nature, that being ap- 
plied, conſume, and, as it were, burn the 
texture off the parts like hot iron. Cauſt ies 
diſſer from cauteries, in that they per- 
form their effects flower, and with leſe 
force and paid 3 they are uſed to cat off 
proud fungovs fleth ; they alſo 28 
within hard callous bodies, and liquiſy 
the huwiours'; and are particularly ap- 
plied in abſeeſſes and impoſt humat ions, to 
cat through to the fuppurated matter, and 
give it veut; ſometimes alſo to make 
ues,” in parts where cutting is difficult 
or mconvenicnt. 

Cass, or BURNING-FEVER, a 
ſpecies of continual fever, accompanied 
with a remarkable inflammazion of the 
blood. The principal ſymptoms are a 
best almoſt burning to the touch, the 
breath "extremely hot, a dryneſs of the 
whole ſkin, the tongue bed and rough, 
and an unquenchable thirſt. See FS VE. 
 CAUTERIZATION, the application 
of oauteries to-any part of the body, Sce 
CAUTERY | 

CAUTERY; in ſurgery,” a medicine 
far burning, eating, or corfoding any 
ſolid part of the body. 

Cauteries are diſtinguiſhed intorwochaffes, 
actual and potential: by actual cauteries 
are meant red- hot inſſ rumentꝭ, vſcally of 
iron, which are applied to many parts 
and diſorders ; ayd by potential cauteries 
are underſtood certain kinds of corroding 
medie ines. | | 

Cauteries have manifold uſes; for they 
not only deftroy the dead parts of carious 
bones, remove cayeers, ſchirrbi, excreſ- 
cences, carbuncles, and mort: ed 9 3 
| | [ 
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hat av part can de fv proper for ,comeri- | 


and amputatons ; and z to remove 


pins in the teeth and other parts. Several 
——— have obſerved, that .caujerics 
e ſuccerded in apoplexits when al; 
remedies have Failed. But for dhe part co 
which the caxſtery 15 to he appledy there | 
are varinus opunons 3 ſome prefer the 
occiput 3 fame the nape of the neck, be- 
tern the firit and ſecond vertebra ; fore, 
the meeting of the coronal and ſagitial ſu- 
tures 3 and. others pitch upon other parts. | 


Mutichellius, an Italian Writer afferts, 
— in apoplexies, as the ſoles of the 
CAUTING IRON, in farriety, an 


iron with which farriers cauterize ot fear 
hoſe parts of an hotle that tequire-bury* 


the cutiobity to ſer 2 man, am 
is abilities, that 


old gentleman aſked the reverſion of 

cuſtos brevium, worth -two hundred 

forty pounds a yeary which was readily 
granted, andi a few-years after, at the be- 
ginnipg af the weagy of Edward VI. it 
came into his polſeſſion; this induced Mt. 
Qecit.zo. puth bis fortune in that toad 
which he had fo happily, entered. Ih 
:1 $47 he was made: ma ex of che requeſts, 
the nent ycat he was advanced to the hig 
Polt of ſecretary of ſtate, and in 1551, was 
knighted and ſworn one af the privy 
council. However, iu thegeigu of (ue 
Mary, he was obliged to »efign his em- 
ployments, but was twice choſen 1 tlight 


of the ſhire for the county of I incoln. 


In chat xeign he eagried on a private c- 


ing. - | 
CAUTION, Caztio, in the civil and reſpotdence with the princes. Eluabeth, 


Scotch law, dehotes much the ſame with 
what, in the law of England, is called 
bail. See BL. E | 
CANOQU, among miners, denotes a 
cheſt of any ore ready for tei aĩng | 
* CAXTON, (Wm:.) the firſt printer 
in England, who introduce that art into 
London in 1474, died in 1494, aged 82. 
CAZEMATE, or CASEMATE, in 
fortification, a certain retited platform in 
the flank of a baſtion, ſor the deſence of 
the moat and face of the oppoſite baſtion. 
- CAZEMATE is alfo uſed for & well 
with feveral ſubterraneous branches dug ib 
the paſlage of the baſtion, till the miner Is 
heard at work, and air given to the mine, 
CECIL (WILLIAM) baron Burleigh, 
lord high treaſurer of England, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, was the fon of Rich- 
ard Cecil, eſq; maiter ofthe robes to king 
Henry VIII. and was born at Bovrn, in 
Lincolaſhire. He was educated at Cam- 
bridge, from whence he was removed-to 
Gray's Inn, in order to ſtudy the law; 
bur while he was thus employed, an 
accident introduced him to the knows- 
ledge and favour of his - ſovereign. 
O'Neil, a famous Ir:th chief, coming to 
court, brought with him two of his chap- 
lains, who were verg great ibigats, to the 
faith, and power of the Romiſh pontiff, 
and Mr. Cecil coming to the palace to ſee 
his father had a warm diſpute with them 
in Latin, which was managed with fuch 
ſkill and vivacity on the part of Cecil, 


Ants 2 palliod. 


that the two prieſts — — deficien- | 


cy in point of argument, 


* 


and on her coming to the thione in 1 998, 
was ſworn privy counſellor, and ſecretary 
of tate, In 1361 he was made maſter of 
the wards; in 1871 created baron of Bus- 
leigh, in 187% Knight of the Gacter, and 
the year after, lord high treaſurer. ie 
was remarkable for the prodence abd Kea- 
dineſs of his condut;; and thongh the 
tranſacted a variety of -buſineb af gifferevt 
kinds, yet every thing ſeems to hate been 
managed with as moch attention as if Ae 
had nothing elſe in view, agrer ahle to his 
own favourite ant excellent. wmaim, 
„% That the (hon way w % many 
« things is to do but one 1 
time,” This great miniſter diet Aug 4 
1598. This great ftateſman wrote ſeveral 
very excellent treatiſes, | 
CEDAR; in botany, a Jarge tree 
which puſhes out branches at the diflange 
of ten or twelve feet from the graung. 
They are large, and at a diſtance from 
each other. Its leaves ate pretty much 
like thoſe of roſemary. It is an wer- 
green, and lives very long, but dies as 
ſoon as its top is cut off, The leaves 
ſtand vpright, and the fruit hangs down. ; 
that fruit is 4 ſmaller one, like that of 
the pine-ttee, except that its rind is thin- 
ner, ſmoother, and more open. The ſegd 
is like that of the cypreſs-tree. Theye 
are ſtill ſome cedars on Mount Libanus, 
but in ſmall number, above and to the 
eaſt of Biblos and Tripoli. - There axe 
none to be ſeen any where elſe on theſe, 
mountains. But it is very probable that 
thare were a great many — 
31 2 fin 
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thine” their timber was uſed in ſo many 
wonſiderable works. There are ſome ce- 
dars alſo growing in ſeveral parts of Afri- 
e, in the iſle of Cyprus, and in that of 
Crete or Candia. The wood is accounted | 
_ againſt all putrefaction of animal 

dies. This wood is alſo ſaid to yield an 
eil, which is famous for preſerving books 
and writings; and the wood is thought, 
by lord Bacon, to continue above a thou- 
ſand years ſound. | 
\ Baſtard” CEDAR, in botany. See 
 FTrkzonBROMA, | 

. "White CEDAR, a name given to a 
Ipecies of cupreſſus. See CurRxssus. 

© CEDRIA, among phyſicians, the gum 
or reſin which iſſues from the cedar. Its 
good qualities conſiſt in its being fat, 
chick, tranſparent, and that, when poured 
out, it falls by equal drops. 

CEILING, in architecture, the upper 
part or roof of a room, being a lay or 
covering of plaſter over laths, nailed on 
the bottom of the joiſts which bear the 
"Moor" of che upper room, or on joiſts put 
up for that purpoſe, where there is no 

r room; hence called cieling joiſts. 
- CELANDINE, Chelidonium, in botany. 
See CnEiinoxium. its 

CELERITY, in mechanics, the ſwift- 
neſs of any body in motion. See VeLo- 
"CITY and MorT1ov. 

* CELEUS, in fabulous hiſtory, king of 
Eleuſis, who giving an hoſpitable reception 
to Ceres, the in return taught him the art 
Of ſowing corn; and to render his ſon 
. Triptolemus immortal, covered him every 
might with fire, which Celeus diſcover- 
Ing, was fo affrighted that he cried out 
and revealed himfelf, on which the god- 
deſs deftroyed him. 

* © CELESTINS, in church-hiftory, a 
xeligious order of Chriſtians, reformed 
from the Bernardins by pope Celeſtin V. 
They riſe two hours after midnight 
to ſay matins : they eat no fleſh at any 
time, except when they are fick: they 
| faſt every Wedneſday and Friday, to the 
Feaſt of the exaltation of the Holy-croſs; 
and from that feaſt to Eaſter, every day. 
- © CELIAC, or COELIAC PASSIO „ 
a fort of diarrhza, or flux of the belly, 
wherein the aliment comes away either 
"crude or chylified, inſtead of excrements. | 
_* CELIBACY, the ſtate of unmarried 
perſohs, to which, according to the doctrine 


or diſcipline of the church of Rome, the ] 


clergyare obliged. In the church of England, 
*the marriage of the clergy was generally 
-praRtiſed to the end of the tenth century, 


11 


42 
t meaſure to the beginning 


aud in a grea 
of the twelfth, That celibacy has no 
pretence of divine or apoftolical inſtitu- 
tion, ſeems no difficult point to prove: 
whence it is, at firſt, hard to conceive 
from what motive the court of Rome 

ſted ſo very obſtinately to impoſe this 
inſtitution of the clergy. But we are to 
obſerve, that this was a leading ſtep to 
the execution of the project formed of 
making the clergy independent of princes, 
and rendering them a ſeparate body, to be 
governed by their own laws. In effect, 
while prieſts had children, it was very 
difficult to prevent. their dependence upon 
princes, "whoſe favours have ſuch an influ- 
ericeon private men ; but having no family, 
they were more at liberty to adhere 
to the 


CELL, Cella, a little apartment or 


chamber, ſuch as thoſe wherein the an- 


cient monks, folitaries, and hermits, 
lived in retirement. The hall wherein 
the Roman conclave is held, is divided 
by partitions into divers cells for the 
ſeveral cardinals to lodge in. 

CELLS, little diviſions in honeycombs, 
which are always regular hexagons. See 
Couss. 

CELLS, in botany, the hollow places 
between the partitions in the pods, huſks, 
and other ſeed-veſſels of plants ; accord- 
ing as there is one, two, three, &c. of 
theſe cells, the veſſel is ſaid to be unilo- 
cular, bilotular, trilocular, c. 

CELLS, in anatomy, little bags or 
bladders where fluids or other matters are 
lodged, called loculi, cellulæ, &c. 

CELLAR, the loweſt room in a houſe, 
the ceiling of which is level with the ſur- 
face of the ground on which the houſe 
ſtands, or at moſt but very little higher. 

CEMENT, or CAMENT, in a ge- 
neral ſenſe, any glutinous ſubſtance Capa- 
ble of unitin A , keeping things together 
in cloſe cohefion. 55 

There are many different kinds of ce- 
ment; thoſe uſed for common purpoſes 


paſs under the denomination of glue, fze, 


pores and lutes. Set GLur, S1zt, 
ASTE, and LuTEs. "JET: 
The cement which has been moſt ap- 
proved for uniting glaſs, china, or earth- 
en ware, as alſo the parts of metalline bo- 
dies, where ſoldering is not expedient, is 


thus prepared: 


« Take two ounces of good glue, and 
ſeep it for x night in diſtilled vinegar : 
boil them together the next day; and 
having beaten a clove of garlic with half 

| an 
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— into a ſoft pulp, ſtrain | 


the juice through a linen cloth, uſing preſ- 


_ ,. fore, and add to it the glue and vinegar, 


Take then of ſandaric powdered, and 
_ turpentine each one dram, and of ſar- 
cocol, and maſtic, powdered, each half 
a dram; and put them into a bottle with 
an ounce of highly rectified ſpirit of wine, 

Stop the bottle; and let the mixture ſtand 
* for three hours in a gentle heat; frequent- 
.ly ſhaking it. - Mix this tincture alio with 
the glue while hot; and ſtir them well to- 
. gether with a ſtick or tobacco-pipe, till 
part of the moiſture be evaporated ; 
and then take the compoſition from the fare, 


- . and it will be fit for uſe. When this ce- 


ment is to he applied, it muſt be dipped in 
vinegar ; and then melted in a proper veſ- 
. fel with a gentle heat; and when ſtones 
are to be cemented, it is proper to mix 
with it a little powdered tripoli or chalk ; 
or when glaſs. is to be conjoined, powdered 
glaſs thould be ſubſtituted.“ 

For the uniting the parts of broken 
china or earthen-ware veſſels, as alſo glaſs, 
. where the rendering the joint viſũble is not 

of conſequence, the following compoſition 
. which is much more cafily prepared, may 

de ſubſtituted for the foregoing : ,. . 
« Take an ounce of Suffolk cheeſe, or 


- . any other kind devoid of fat, grate it 


as ſmall as poſſible, and put it, with an 
equal weight of quick-lime, into three 
ounces of ſkimmed milk: mix them tho- 
roughly together, and uſe the compoſition 
immediately. 

Where the broken veſſels are for ſervice 
only, aud the appearance is not to be re- 
garded, the joints may be made equally 


ſtrong with any other part of the glaſs, by |. 


putting a ſlip of thin paper, or linen, 


_ ſmcartd with this cement over them, after | 


. they are well joined together by it, This 
method will make a great ſaving in the caſe 
of glaiſes employed for chemical, or other 
ſimilar operations. | 
Drying oil with white lead is alſo fre- 
quently: .uſed for .cementing china and 


earthen - ware ; but where it is not neceſſa- 


ry the veſſels ſhould endure heat or moi- 
ſure, iſinglaſs glue, with a little tripoli or 
chalk, 15 better. | 
The preparation of common cement for 
joining alabaſter, marble, porphyry, or 
other ſtones, is tins 4 
Take af bees-wax two pounds, and of 
reſin one pound ; mix them, and add one 
pound and a half of the ſame kind of mai- 
der powdered, as the body to be cemented 


is compeſed of; ſtrewing it into ch: melted f ſalts of a 
* , 1 ” 
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mixture, and ſtirting them well 1 
and afterwards kneading the n pool 
that the powder may be thoroughly incot- 
porated with the wax and reſin. pro- 
portion of the powdered matter may be va- 
ried, where required, in order to bring the 


| cement nearer to the colour of the, body on 


which it is employed. . 

This, which ny an extremely ſtrong 
cement, muſt be heated when app lied; as 
muſt allo the parts of the ſubject to be ce- 
mented together; and care muſt be taken 
likewiſe that - they be thoroughly dry. 
Where a great quantity of cement is wanted 
for coarſer uſes, the coal-aſh mortar, or 
Welſh tarras, as it is called, is the cheap- 
eſt and heſt, and will hold extremely well, 
not only where it is conſtantly kept wet, 
| or dry; but even where it is ſometimes dry 
and at others wet; but where it is liable 
to be expoted to wet and froſt, it ſhould, at 
its being laid on, be ſuffered to dry tho- 
roughly before any moiſture have acceſs to 
it; and, in that caſe, it will likewiſe be a 
| great improvement to temper it with the 

blood of any beaſt. This mortar, or 
Welſh tarras, muſt be formed of one part 
lime, and- twp parts of well fifted coal- 
aſhes ; and they muſt be thoroughly mixed 
by being beaten together: for on the per- 
fett commixture of the, ingredients, rhe 
goodneſs of the compoſition depends. 

Where the cement is to remain continu- 
ally under water, the true terras is com- 
monly uſed, and will very well anſwer the 
purpoſe, It may be formed of two parts 
of lime, and one part of plaſter of Paris ; 
which ſhould be thoroughly well beaten 
together, and then uſed immediately. 

For the fixing ſhells, and other foch 
nice purpoſes, putty is moſt generally vſcd; 
but it may be formed of quick-lime, and 
drying oil, mixed with an equal quantity 
of linſeed oil; or, where the drying 
quicker is not neceſſary, it may be made 
with lime and crude Tinfeed oil, without 
the drying oil. . 

Reün, pitch, and brick-duſt, in equal 
parts, melted together and vſed hot, are 
much the cheapeſt cement for ſhell- work; 
and will perform that office very well, pre- 
vided the bodies they are to conjoin be per- 
fectly dry when they ore ufed. 

CEMENTATION, or. CXMENTA- 
TION, the corroding of metals in a dry 
form, by means of the fumes of acid ſalts. 

It is performed iu the following mannes. 
Aſter the copper has been ſeparated as 


| 


ö 


much as wary b copelling, a firatum of 


ut ha! an inch in thickneſs: is 
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names and plates of abode, before proper 
magiſtrates in the city of Rome, called cen- 

fors, and in the provinces cenfitors, 
whom the Tame were regiſtered. This de- 
claration was accompanied with a cata- 
or enumeration, in writing, of all 
the eſtates, lands, and inheritances they 
poſſeſſed; their quantity, quality, place, 
wives, children, tenants, domeſtics, 
flaves, &c. #1 
"CENT, properly a hundred, being an 
Abrid of the word centum ; often 
uſed in commerce, to expreſs the profit or 
| loſs arifing from the ſdle of any dommo- 
dity ; ſo that when we ſay there is to per 
cent- profit, or 10 per cent. loſs, upon any 
merchandize, it is to be underſtood, that 
the (eller has either gained or loft ten 
pounds on every hundred pounds of the 
price, at which he bought that merchan- 
dire. Thus we fay, money is worth 4 br 
5 — cent. vpon — e is to ſay, 
it brings 4 or nds pi evety hun- 

dred — . Wl orlent apt; 2672-1 

Cent is alſo uſed with regard to the 
draughts or remittances of money mate 
from one place to another. Thus we ſat, 

it will coſt 24 per cent. to remit money 
ſuch a city. When we ſay that a broker, 
or agent, takes one eighth per cent. fee, for 
the contracts that ate made by his means 
and interpoſition, it is to be underſtood, 
that there is to be paid to him the eighth 
rt brokerage of a pound, which is 21. 6d. 
for every hundred pound he cauſes to be 
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Fpread in the botto of the cemont pot; 
over this arc laid thin aks. of gold, then 
another ſtratum of falts, and fo on alter- 
nately till the pot be filled within half an 
inch of the brim. This being done, the 
t is covered up, and ehcompalſed with 
| fire, which ſhould be made gradually flercer 
and fiercer ; and in fixteen or twenty hours 
after they have been red-hot, entirely re- 
moped, that every thing may cool by de- 
es. Then the pots are to be opened, 
| * 4 ſalts taken out, and if it is grown too 
hard, to be ſoſtened by a ſprinkling of hot 
water. The plates of gold muſt be waſhed 
in hot water, and the water renewed, till 
it be free from all ſaline taſte ; for the ſalts, 
together with the metal they have corroded, 
will be contained in the plates of gold, 
The gold muſt be tried with the touch- 
Kone, or ſome more certain method, to 
know if it has the degree of fineneſs re- 
quired ; and if it is not pure enough, it 
muſt be cemented a ſecond time, and, if 
_ neceſſary, with ſtronger ſalts. 
CEMETERY, Cemeterium, a place con- 
ſecrated, or ſet apart, for burying the dead. 
Se CorMETERY. Fx 
CENOTAPH, in N a monu- 
meut erected in honour of the dead, with- 
out containiüg any of their remains. 
_ _ CENSER, a ſacred inftrument made uſe 
of in the religious rites of the ancients. It 
vas a vaſe, containing incenſe to be uſed in 
ſacrificing to the gods. Cenſers were like- 
wiſe in ule among the Jews, as we find in 


— 


1 Kings vii. 50. The cenſer is allo uſed 

in Romiſh churches. | 
CENSOR, in Roman antiquity, a ma- 

giſtrate, whoſe buſineſs it was to reform 


the manners, and to value the eſtates of 


negaciated. The one eighth per cent. is 
commonly paid by both the contracting 


parties; that is to ſay, by him who gives, 


wy him who receives the money. 
CENTAUR, or HIPPOCENTAUR, 
in ancient poetry, a fabulous kind of ani- 


the people. There were two cenſors firſt 
_ created in the 311th year of Rome, upon 

the ſenate's obſerving, that the confuls 
- were generally too much taken up in mili- 
| tary actions, to have leiſure to attend to 

private affairs. Ar firſt they were choſen 
out of the ſenate, but after the Plebeians 


mal, half man, half horſe, The Thefla- 
lians, who firſt taught the art of breaking 
horſes, appearing on horſe-back to- make 
only one body with the animal on which 
they rode, gave riſe to the fiction of the 


hippocentaur. 


had got the conſulate open to them, they 
n arrived at the cenſorſhip. 
CENSURE, a judgment which con- 
demus ſome book, perſon, or action, or 
more particularly a reprimand from a ſu- 
Or. 
ties which, for ſome miſbehaviour, 
Chriſtians are deprived of the communion 
of the church, or prohibited to execute the 
ſacerdatal office. 
CENSUS, among the Romans, an au- 
-thentic declaration, made by the ſeveral 


bret of the empire, of their pelpettive; 


Eecleſiaſtical cenſures are penal- | 


CENTAUR, Centaurus, in aſtronomy, 
a conſtellation of the ſouthern hemiſphete 
commonly joined with the wolf, and called 
centaurus cum lupo. The number of ftars 
in this conſtellation in Ptolemy's catalogue 
are 193 in Tycho's 4; and in the Britan- 
nic catalogue 13. 

CENTAURIUM Maju:, great cen- 
taury, in botany, a large plant, which is 
perennial, a native of the ſouthern parts bf 


Europe, and raiſed with us in gardens. 


It is aperient and corroborant, and fuppoſed 


to be particularly uſeſul in — 
F 
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dur ang us it has long ood Cifcarded 
from practice And is now dropped- by the 
calleges doth of London and Ed:nburghe- 
_ CENTAURIUM Mins, leſſer cen- 
taury; in . botany, a finall annual plans 
which grows wild in dry. paſture grounds, 
and flowers in July.. The leaves and tops 
of centaury are ſtrang, hitters, of ſeare c 
- any ſmell or particular flavour. The feeds 
alſo are very bitter; the petala of the | 
flowers, and the roots, alt ing pid. 
The flowery tops are. made Choice 
of, and are of confiderable eſtimation in 
the preſent practice as corrobdrant ſlomachic 
bit: ors. 

+ CENTER, or: CENTRE; . in a gene- 
ral ſcuſe, fignafios a point equally diſtant 
from the extremities of a line; figure, dr 


: bod . —_—_— * 

a CENTER of Attrafiony in the new 
aſtronamy, that point towards which the 
yevolving planet or comet is impelled or 
attracted by the impulſe o grauit̃ m 

CENTER of @ Baſtion, A point in the 
middle of dhe gorge of 4 bation, from 
whence the capital ine commences, which 
is — the inner poly gon of a 

re, + (Oy RAE AH 

CENTER of a Battalion, the middle of 
a battalion, where there is generaliydef a 
ſquare place for holding” the cloaths and 


* 
— of a Circle, a point within 
the ſame, from whence all lines drawn 
the circumference are equal. 
CENTER of a Comic Sefton, the point 
where all the diameters meet. 
CEN TRR & Dial, that point where 
A line drawn parallel to the axis af the carth 
interſects the dial planes. | 5 
- CENTRR of an Ellipfis, that point 
where the tranſverſe arid conjugate diame- 
ters i each other. | 
CENTER of Grevicy, chat pont about 
which all the parts of a bHy, in any fitua- 
ton, balance cach ather. 
| in bodies is of 


is center of gravity 

the greateſt conſequence to be well onder- 
ſtoodꝭ as being the ſole principle of all me- 
chanical motions. The particular proper- 
ties hereof are as follow: 1. If a body 
be ſuſpended by this point, as the center 
of motion, it will remain at reſt in 2 
ft ion indifferently. 2. If a body be fut- 
pended im any other point, it can reſt only 
in two pefitions, viz. when the ſaid center of 

vity is exactly above or below the faid 
point of ſuſpenſion-. 3. When the center 
of grayity is ſupported, the whole body is 
kept from falling. 4. Becanſe this point 


= 


| 
| 


| gravity falls on one fide or other of t 


| 
| 


of a plane figure. Let A B bet 


CEN 


this point is at liberty to deſcend, the whole 
body mult alfa deſcend or fall, enher by 
fliding, rolling or tumbling down. 6. I 
ceuter of gravuy.is regular, uniform, i 
homegenial bodies, as ſquares, cucles, 
fpbaxes, &c, is the middle paint in lines 
cannecting any two oc points os 
angles. 7. Ia a tri it is in 4 l 
[drawn from ay angle biſcRting the 
ſite fide, one third of the length Mar 
tram that ſide or baſe. 8. — — 
bodies, the center af gravity is. fituated in 
that fert which is called the pelvis, or in 
the middle, between the hips. 

Hence the ſolution of feveral. very 
ous phænomena will be evident. with t 


— ** 


politiog, : why; ora. bod 
manner, ſome in anather 5 w 


vit 

cylinder. F the form o 2 

clas bucket which deſcends empty ik 
als * 


the mouth down wards, but is drawn, 
with the mayth upwards. Hence 
appears that a waggon loaded with. heavy 
matter, as iron, fione, &c. will go {a 

on the fide of a hill, or rikng group 
where a load of hay or corn — — 
turned. Again, we. hence ſee the reaſon 
why no man ſtanding ill can move ar ſtirs, 
without firſt morn the centes of gravity 
ont of its place: alfo, why we MA. ba 
y, white the center of gravity falls be- 
tween or on the haſe line of the feet; 
how neceffarily we fall when the center? 


| 


fame ; with many other 
reſult from this principle, 
Problem. To find the center bf 


particulars hic 


F306 
and MN (pl. XII. fe. t.) an ordinate to it, 


| and let #2 # be another infinitely near M 


N; ſuppoſe C rhe 
center of gravity, Now if the infinitely 
ſmall parts, as MN of the figure de 
conceived as ſo many weights appended to 
the axis A B at the ſeveral points P, 
&c. and the point of fuſpenſion, 
in A, the vertex of the figure, the diffance 
of the center of gravity C from: A, the 
point of ſuſpenſſon, will be equal to the 
| quotient of the Givifion of the ſum of the 
| momenta of. all the ſaid infinitely ſimalÞ 
parts or weights MN, by the fon of 
all thoſe little parts or weights 3 Yar toy 


ired place of the 


by the atea of the whole figure. 
Has à conflant endeayenr to deſcend te the 


There 


IF; e EN 


Jbvitchy ſmall part or weight M'm 
wil be = 2 yr, andthe ſum of them 


equal t6 the Avent of 2 *. Again, the 
of one. of | thoſe infinitely ſmall 

ror wg will be 27 muhiplied 
AP N = 2 yx#. © The flvent of 


which; divided by the fluent of 2 , will 
be equal to & , the diſtance of the center 
of from A, the * 7 of the figure. 


ne common. center of gravity of the 
fun and pps may bexafily found by com- 
22 vantity of matter and dif- 
41885 et ABC (plate XV. g. *) 
rexreſenc the ſun's body, and S+ 115 center. 
Now ſinte the bufks and diſtances, of the 
* lanets, Mercury, Venns, the 
— 6 I Mars, are very -intonfiderable 
in of the ſun, they would not, if 
placed in the right line OG, remove the 
common center of gravity between the ſun 
and themfelves far from the center of the 
fun; ſuppofe do L. Bur when we come to 
Jupiter, Rit bulk and difiance give him a 
momentum, Which will, if 
theſame line CS, remove the 


—— 
in 

from L to 1, a point with- 
or the ſurface of the fins body” Laftly, 


matter alla thou of, yet bis diffance (ar 


ercc ehe tRar of Jupiterz und therefore his 


m bring che common centeroſ gravity from 
Eto Kg. each u diſtante OK from the 


ſon's. ſurface as is equal to = of the ſon's 


Gbr armetes 883 180 CK: io: 
- * it 18 this point K, which is the 
"F and leger eable Center of the ſyſtem, 
about which the ſun, as well as all the 
continually move. | But tlie ſun 
being  alyays very nearit, and irs diftarice 
theretrom varying with + the different-po- 
of the planets, the motion of the 
21 tte common center K vill be 
LEEDS and vnequal, While that of 
r on account of their reat <f- 
tance, may be eſtcemed nearly: ual and 


circular. 
: CENTER Magnitude, has point 
which 15 — Alen From: al the- exter- 


dr ot the 
NTER of Mein, that point which 


=- at reit, while all the orher parts ol 


body mot about it. 
n of Ojcillmien. Ser ob 
LATIox. 


ENTER of P See PERCUS- 
* Y. crehfion. 


chuͤßßder Saturn ace n the line 
Sen A therreſt, though his quantity 


tum will be confaderabte enough 


* calfing & P, 5 MP, y, Ps, 1 


N 


£ 
| 


CEN 


"CENTER of a Paralellograms. or Palye 
gen, the point in * its nee 


terſect. N fred 

CENTER 'f .@.Sybire, A. peiot in the 
middle, from which all 2 do = 
ſurface are equal. 

CENTESIMATION, "a milder Nod of 
military puniſhment; in cafes ol daſurt ion. 
motiny, and the Icke, When NP 
hundredth man 1s rxecuted. nen 

»CENTIPES, in — dhe the 
with the — Wee 
DRA. $210 0 8. 
CENTNER, mia — — 
aſſayers, à weight ivikble firſt inte n 
hundred, and afterwards into gather de 
parts. However, it is to be obſcryed;;$het 
the centner of: metallurgiſte is the: ſams 
with the common hundred weight ; berger 
as that of alſayers is ho more. than one 
dram, vo ich the other patts ate propory 
tional, and —— pais by the names 
100 Ib, 64 A e 5 

CENTRAL, ad a center 

CENTRAL RULk-:2 rule difeoreried 
vy. Thomas Baker, to gen, 
of a.circte daſigued to ct i parabola, iy 
. points ay an cation to bo con: 
hatkcreal raats.: Its rl uc ipal. uſe 


| is n the combine ien ot equatiauie./ apd be 


has applied it with good; tugcels 35: ſay as 
biquadraties. The centrab rulo iauthi 
ftoundled on this of ile paxabala, 


that if 2 


& 


outwards.. Theſe two * are 2 the 
| ait 


icular to; any dme, a, 4e8tangly 

formed of the ſegmenta oft he infor ipt, is 
equal to the. rettaugle di dhe — 
diameter and p of he Axis E „ 
* CENTRIEUCALFORCk, be fers 
by which all bodiesahat — 
other body in a chu, endeavour te as 
in _ceverv point of the curve. 40 1252 

. CENTRIFUGAL .MAC - 8 
curious machine, invented h/ Mr. dez 
for raifing vater h means oi a cenbrif 
force, combined Muh the. 
umoſphere. It conſiſts of} 2 large tabe' ot 
copper, &c. in the lopm.of. a gxpt3y, vb 
is placed perpendicular i ain the, watery a 
reſts at the boom · on a pivot. At dhe upp 
per part of, the tube is u horizomal cog 
wheel, which: touches the cogs f then 
in a vertical poſit on; ſo- that bx Ilg 
of a double winch, the whole — 12 
; moved. round with-very great vel 


Near the bottom of the Leere 


of the tube 45 a.yalvg,operavg.; upr 


| part 
| wards; and. peag the two entrmitic 


on the conrary des of the arms, . 
part of the tube, are two valves opening 


CEN 

aiiftance of ſprings kept ſhut till the ma- 
thine is put It motion; when the centri- 
fugal velocity of the water forces them 
and difcharges itſelf into a ciſtern 

br dir placed there for that purpoſe. 
On the upper part of the arms are two 
mY which are cloſed by pieces ſcrewing 
to the metal of the tube. Before the 
machine can work, theſe holes muſt” be 
vpened, and water pouted in through 
them, till the whole tube be full: by this 
means all the air will be forced out of the 
machine, and the water ſupported in the 
tube by means of the valve at the bottom. 
The tube being thus filled with water, and 
the holes cloſed by their ſcrew-caps, it is 
turned found by meatis of the winch, 
whence the water in the arms of the tube 
acquires a centrifugal force, opetis the 
valves neut the extremities of the arms, 
and flies out with 4 velocity nearly equal 
to that of the extremities of the 1aid 


arms, 

CENTRIPETAL FORCE, that by 
which 4 body is way impelled, or 
any-how tends t $ ſome point, as a 
center; among which may de reckotzed 
gravity, whereby bodies tend towards the 
center of the earth; the magnetical at- 
traction whereby it draws iron ; and that 
force, whatever it it be, whereby the pla- 
nets ate continually drawn back from 
fight-lined motions; and made to move in 
curves. The centripetal and centrifugal 
force of the fame revolving body, in the 
ſame point of the curve that it deſeribes, 
are always equal and contrary. 


CEN BAR TC, in mechanics, 4 


method invented by P. Guldinus for deter- 
mining the content of a ſoperficies, or 
ſolid, by means of the center of gravity, 
of which the following is a general inveſ- 
were 1. 'Ler G (pl. XII fe: 4) 
corem 1. | 2 be 
the center of gravity ＋ AE Be, 
contained by the rigit- lines AB, BC, com- 
rehending a right angle, and the curve- 
ine ADC of any kind whatſoever: from 
G, draw. GX parallel to BC. Now if we 
conceive the ſaid ſpace to be divided into 
an infinite number of equal parts, by the 
lines FD, FD, FD, c. drawn parallel 
to BC; then will the fora of the ſegments 
AFD, AFD, c. equal to the whole 
figure ABCDA, multiplied by XB. 
Derionſtratior. Put # for the number of 
equal into which AB is divided, at 
the points FFF, c. # the fam of the 
erdinates FD, FD, FD, &c. or area of the 
whole ſpace, and Jet the parts AFD, FD, | 


| 


; 


4, e, &c. are placed, be repreſented ” 
thoſe letters, then BX, the diſtance 

the centet of gravity, . fitimi the point of 
ſuſpenfion B; will, by the pfinciplts of 
mechanics, be expreſſed by ; 


2 

„4 ke, - - A 

a+6xc+d xc. i AD 

a+b+c+d, &c. - - 2 Af. 
Whence the ſum of the infinite number 
of — is equal to # a+n==x NI 
n—2 X c + n—7 Xx d, &c. continued ſtill 
the number of terms is #; and is evidently 
equal to the above value of BX; multiplied 
by Z. YE D. . 

CENTRONIA, in zoology, the name 
by which Dr. Hill calls the echinus mari- 
nus, of ſea hedge-hog, or ſea- egg; which 


he defines to be, an animal living under 


the defence of a ſhelly covering, formed 
of one piece; and furnathed 'with a vaſt 
number of ſpines, inoveable at the anjs 
mal's pleaſure, The ſpecies of this an- 
mal are very numerous, and ſoine of them 
extremely elegant. | f 
CENTRUM TENDINOSUM,: i 
anatomy, a point wherein the tendons + 
the muſcles of the diaphragm meet. 
CENTRY=BOX, a wooden cell, of 


lodge, to ſhelter the centitiel, of centrys 


from the injuries of the weather, 

CENTURION; among the Romans, 
an officer in the ihfantry, whe command 
ed a century, ot an hundred men. 

The centurion Primipilus was the chief 
of the centurions : he was not under flig 
corhmand of any tribune, as all the ref 
were; he had four centuries under 
direction, and guarded the ſlandard and 
the eagle of the legion. | 

CENTURY, zay thing divided inta 
or conliſting of an hund ted parts. 

The Roman people when they were afſ- 
ſembled for the r of magiſtrates, 
enatting of laws, or deliberatin apon 

9016 


| any public affair, were always. 


into centuries ; and voted by centuries, in 


order that their ſuffrages might be the mote 
euaſily collected; whence thefe aſſemblies 
are called comitia centuriata, The Ro- 
man cohorts were alſo divided into cen- 


wy TOY 4M 
CE in chratglogy the cg 
of one hundred years. EDI . 


1 . 
1K 7 
1 0 G 
- 
9 * 


* a 5 * of Suſſen, und an- 
pexed it to 5 in 86. 
> CEPHALIC, i in a general Tenſe, any 

ug to the Head, or Ns parts. 

; CEPHALIC MEDICINES, i 
for the dif, R the head. 

Unger chis denomination ufc cothpre- | 
hended all thoſe medicines which have a 
Tarticular relation to the brain; ſo that 
cephalic remedies, in general, ure ſuch 
45 promote the ſecretion. and diſtribui jon 
zof the ſpfrits, and are commonly. of 2 
Vouwls, bk 1ytuous, and aromatic nature. 

VEIN, in anato Y 

Ereeps 284 15 arm between the la 
nd the muſcles, and divides. | into two 
ritches 3 the externdl | goes down to the 
wriſt, where it joins the bafilica, and turns 

1 to the back of the hang; the inter- 
« 


1 branch, together With z anal! one of 


bre makes the 98 5 in + 
Tomy, the Hirt .pair of muſcles of the 


per part of the gullet, Which proceed 
om belide the head and neck 
e more _— upon the tunic 'of the 


S, in #fironomy, à conftel- 
My 755 Vs der he alder Whoſe 
ars, in Ptoletny's ane are thir- 
deen; in T ycho 127 
Where „ khirey- fe. 


t 

t Bi 8, in law, à feturn 
made by the ſheriff, t Tat upon a caplas, |. 
. Lime I'ke {4 e Has taken the 


e ES, the horned Hake, 7 In 
eos, It Jas two A on its 
. cad, hard as a hell, from Which it 

its name. * 9 . 

CERASTys, the cherry-te, in bo- 

Iny, the 7 name of a e Seuus 
of trees. 


Teven ; in Hevelivs's, 


The ſeveral forts. of ch es are 
ropa ed by budding or ing the' ſe- 
tt ck or 


41 * into ſtocks 


e 4 ped cherxies, , Which Are ſtrong 


| den Finds, 
the ie Io fn in RAE 
e mumg, and the 0 
pro odd from them are fs 
. Where Jie A are bh till the 

mn; ber they ale 
de — * 45 * Tt earth, N tree 
feet diltance from row to row, and at 


bur ten inches diſtant in the rows. The 


and. ef a onger og Nh 


— 


„And are 


* 


; 


following 


cover the lower part of th 


are removed 
| fibres of the _ ; moſt bee cart 


The word is faxmed from the 


bar ak TIE ooh, Mich | 

will r to bud E Irs 
for dwarts; but it they TER 
ou 


ec 


ſtandards, they will YE 


— e ee 7 ater Boy Rae 


; The gralting is uſually perfornfed 
ſummer, and t Yead ite flock is 
de cut off in the 


. ge Mets 


| and If the wap hots thor well, and there be 
any ſear of 1 a being x by thi 


w it | tue 
rt of 95 1 be acc 9 7.6 f. . P 
wing autumn theſe txces will be to 


be removed and ſet where the ER Yo re- 
main, or they may be left cho yea 
Many when they plant theſe 5 
their places, lop off a great 55 


heads; nn ry "that oft 
kills them and when wo 


ſeldom get well over it in lefs than fo 
2 five, years. Af the trees are prey 


r walls, it is adviſcable to Plant Uwarfs 
between the 
the others 24 over the u Mer? 


ſtandards, . BN Es 

and when dwarfs. ile "to fl tl 
whole walls, the oe: tho Be 
taken entirely aw & thi | 
la; Wee ls: 8 — 


off, and the upper part of the oc oy Wick 
18 — the mud, muſt de cut off cloſe 
m__ to the bickepart of it : the bud muſt 
laced directly from the wall. 

= herry- trees thrive batt * a baely 
loam: in a e re ver 
| fubjet to AR and N RS id Tong 
| good... They ſhould be placed at fourteen 
feet afander, with a ftandard-tree betweeh 


each two. 

In elt befe xrees che ir ſhoꝶ: Dodd 
never Be ned, for they moltly pto- 
| duce their fruit from their ext parts. 
All the fore-right - ſhoots ate to be diſ- 
placed, and the others trained bothon- 
tally; and where there is = vacahcy in 
the wall, the branches being ſhortened, 
will throw up. a thoot or two to Fit. 
Miller's Gard, Di#. 

_ CERATE, ia pharmacy, one 6f ile 
Jorts of topical medicines, - dofcr thin 
a plaſtey, and harder than an oititment. 
tin, ber 
natam, wax, becauſe wax, is pri 
_—_—_— n all compoſitions 75 i, 
ue 1 


— 


CERAT! 
the name 


UM, atom 
a"pair of x Donny: 
do 


| whenſogver | the maſter of the ceremonies 


lacly uſed'to deuote the exteraal_ rites ur 
zeligious worthip, the formatities of in- 


CER 


to draw the tongue directly into the b 

mouth ; but if only one of them ads, it 

draws the tongue | to one lee of the | 
outh. 

CERRERUS, the name of a dog, with | b. 
three heads, whom the pocts. made ta be 
the porter of the internal regions. 

" CEREALLA, | in antiquizy, the ſacred 
5 of the goddeſs Ceres, inftirured by 
tolemus, They were performed in 
rafly religious 2 manner, that it 
5 thought ſutticient to pollute them, if 
any one at that time thoyld lie with bis 
wife. * made uſe of no wine in the 
facnfices of Cures 3 whence Plautus ſays, 
that Megedorus had made a marriage fup- 
per fr / Ceres, becauſe he bad provided 
no wine For the guetts. The folemnity ; | 
of the cergalia p from the Greeks 40 
ans. 
CEREMONIAL, .. belozging o os | 
* n of the nature of crremonics: 
fax the ceremanmal law, the ce- 
. 4; 922388 &c. | 

CEREMONY, Cerematia, an affem- 
blage of ſeveral actions, forms; and cir- 
cumſtances, ferving 10 | render 2 thing 
more magnificent aud folemn ; papnicy- | 


i 


wn 


troducing ambaltadoys to audiences, &c. 
e ö pes 
i | 
mares 0 3 n = 
Arangers. of quality ; he wears about 
his neck à chain gold, with 2 medal 
7 en one ſide au embleay of peace, 
is motta, Bean? Pactrict; and 
en the Sher, an emblem of war, ith 
Dir U ET Moy Dxorr. 
Ae, Maſter of the CEREMOSTES, 


ig ba e. cute the employinent in alf points 


is abſent. 
Marſhall of the bn is 
their one er, being ſobordinate 20 chem 


h. 
oF CBE in Pagan . the 
goddefy, of the harvest. She, 1 t is faid, 
. 5 men to plow and fow, ll 
houſe their cord, to make bread, 
407 to cultivate gardons. She was the 
daughter of Saturn and Rhea, aud in her 
th. was fo beautiful, 2 that ker brother 
iter fell” in love with ber, b whom 
for had Ming,” H r noxt 2 was | 
with. 'Neptuye, .by- whom, ſome fay, the 
ad a dau ter named Hier, and dthers, | 
& "Horſe Arion ; ; however, the was 6 
Ahämed of this N — tat e 


wy 


o Wl?) 


* « } 
.» 89 9 


| called Magna Dea 
from: lter tw 


| breaſts were rr reſcted full ang fy 


n to be the carth, this baſe. of 


2 


CER 


cloathed herſclf in mourning, and retired 
ia a cave, where ſhe coptavcd — tus 

warld was in . of. 

want. * ber retreat beitg 5 

by Pan; Jupizer, ar the zotergrfþap of the 
ates, appeaſed her ;, aud reftored; her 
-s — t — was kn — 
er ter ervmne 

Pluto; when weather x bg 

carried her complaings 0 groups 


| obraining little fatisfagon; the 1. 


her torches at Meum tus, and wohnt“ 
ing her car, fet out in feargþ of her 
daughter, | in which ſearch the met with 


vanaas 2dycntures ; icul is Lypia 
where, being 2 3 wm 


drinki IT Foy, gs 
rinking pring; the —— 
Country, ale phe 


water, on why 

the' incenfed l trandtacmed . 
— frog's. 

Gercs had 2 names; the was 
„ar the Great e at 

n fupporting mankind ; 
Akrix, „m her impreg¹]¹,½ = 
ſcods and vegetables; Buclza;, 12, 
verdbre ; ; Metaina, tom her Mack! cy 
ing. e 

She” Was vſvall reprefented-of- 2 n 
majeſtic taturr, La A — — 
fanguiſhing eyes, and yellow dr, flazrg 


hair. Her head was cunts? ih Pop- 


pies, or cars of carn, het tight» 1 
fille with the ſame materighs 3, i hör 
left; ſhe held a: lighted Korehy! os Sar 
When 'fecn iu à car or 'gharngy hes 
trawn by dragons. Mixthologifts 1 have 
give very dite rent ante 125 
rigin of this gaudgs ; ſome 


Kind, and, imagiut Profergiae: to he "he 1: 


— 7 lies lang, caucealed befure 5 * 

| ſproats forth av '* 
Cicero ſpeaks of 2 fexipid bf Ceres At 

Catanca i Sicily, irhererwhs=a: very an- 

cient ſtatue af i har godulets, bur ti iq 

cotieegled From the ſigbe ob men; 


_ being * b be 
virus. 
nern, honey «wrt; in ey Fo 
a genus df planes; - 
"+CERTHICATE, in hu, * dtn 
made in any cut, no Cicero uc. 
ther court" of any ie: th #4 
The" clerks of — . 


ae d aw ke wet 
. af the gend 2 — 1 
ditmenrs, con vidtzons, outlawries; . Bcc: 
CERN VEFICA TION re of mots 
2 0 ur Fantec at he reSy. 


8 n Cy 


1 * - + * 1 
* :% * % + f'% + - | » WP ve © PR w 1 


KE ; 

— aflizes before juſtices. | 

This e e b — 

by. his bailiff, to an abe york 5 by 
I. a writ Which iſſues 


angther, and has loſt the da 
CERTIORAR 

out af the Ch „directed to an in- 
ſerier court, to call up the records of a 
cauſe there depending, in order that juſtice 
may bo dong: And * writ is obtained 
vpcin complaint that the party who ſbeks | en 
it has received hard np or is not like 
to have an impartial trial in the inferior 
court. 


A certiorayi.is made returnable cithir i in 
r Common-Pleas, or in 

It is not only iſſued out of 

the — of Chancery, but likewiſe out 
of the King's-Bench, in which laſt- 
mentioned caurt it lies where the king 
would be certified of a record, Indict- 
ts from inferior courts, and proceed» 
ings of the quarter - ſeſſions of the peace, 
alſo7 be removed into the King's» 
4 by a. certiorart ; and here the 
very record muſt be yeturned, and not 
4 tranſcript of it; though uſually in 
if 2 cextiorari be -returnable 

— ij removes anly a tenor of the 


ur UDE, confidered in the things 
or, ideas w uch ate the abjects of our un- 
dings. is a neceſſary agreement or 
eat..of ane part of our know 
with; anather ; ; as ap 2 to the 
Winch it ie the perception of ſuc ree- 
— or diſa reement, or ſuch a Gras wall | 
Sor not only all, 

ner. but all canceiva 
a, «, Lan bu There are three 
_Jorts af cerytyde, or aſſurance, accarding 
27 55 the difſercat nazures and circumſſances 
155. 


. "ION 
” 


* 


A phyſi or natural certitude, 
_ the eyidence of ſenſe ;. 

2 ae "he Te K ſuch tu 2 

ch or ſuch a ſound : nobody queſ- 

Hans dhe truth of this, wherg the organs, 
che megium,. and the object are ri ntly 
diſpuſed, k 2+ F i. is 
that arifing rom mathematical evidence ; 
ſuch as, that the three angles of a tri- 
og e adn twa, ou ones, 3+ Ma- 


5 er- Nn 
vently equiyalent to 
eee 8 one; as, — 4 was 

V ſuch an {emperor as Julius C#- 
Lor, becanſe | 


© the hiſforians of thoſe times 
ed. it, and. pa man has ever 


«have + 
difproyed it fince, This 7 * moral 
gert itude, in common” ſen Brent, 


C E R — 
that one would be thought a fool of a 
madman for denying it.. 

* CERVANTE $ SAAVEDRA (MI-, 
GUEL DE) a celebrated —_ writer, 
born at Seville in 15 It is faid he 
ſerved as a common 1 ler at the famous 
battle of Lepanto, where be difcovered 
great valour, but had the mis fortune to 
looſe his left-hand. - He however at length 

ed the poſt af ſecretary to the duke 

of Alba! when living at Madrid he ob- 
Gove that the duke of - Lerma; prime 
miniſter to Philip III. and others of the 
Span iſh nobility were infatuated with 
notions of chivalry; on which be com- 

ed his romance of Don Quixote, 3 
work which has immortalized his -name-: 
in this romance he ridiculed in a very 
ingenious, delicate, and inſtructive man- 
ner, the duke of Lerma, and thoſe of his 
nation who were fond of knight-erran 
= 8 other warks, and heb] 
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- CERVICAL NERVES, in Anse, 
are eight pair of neryes, ſo called as 
having their arigin in the neck. See 
Nexve. From theſe eight pair there are 
innumerable branches diſtributed through 
the muſcles of the head, the neck, che 


ö . and the humerus. 


ERVICAL VESSELS, in anatomy, 
the arteries, veins, c. which paſs through 
the vertebræ, and muſcles of the. neels 
up to the ſcull. 

CERVICALES DESCENDENTES, 
a pair of muſcles, antagoniſts to the 
ſacro-lumbares; coming from the - third, 
N fifth, and fixth venebræ of the 
nec 
CERVIX, in anatomy, denotes + the 
mu * of me neck, as * wal 
if rom the fare - part, ca geln, 
E the throat. See Nie: 0 
CERVIX of rhe: Uterns, or the neck 
of the uterus, that oblong canal or pgs 
between the internal and external 
fices of the womb, whence it is aHo called 
vagina. Ser UTErus and VAOINA. E 
CERUMEN, ear-wax, or that natusel 
excrement collected. in the meatus avdi- 
torivs, and diſcharged from the gland ef 
thoſe parts through the membrane which 
Unes them, It is fluid on its firſt (dit 
charge, but by its cantinuance it becomes 
thicker, mare ſolid, viſfid, of the 2 
ence of clay, and of a bitreriſh taſte} © 
CERUSE, or CERVSS, eee, 
fort of calx of lead, made by exp 1 7 — 
plates of that wital WN. w 


et 
_ Cen 


- i&. 


| he was, mage biſhop. - 


p . + my 
| CES 
Ceraſs is uſed externally, either mixed | 


CHA 


|  CETACEOUS, an. appeliation given 


in oiatments, or by ſprinkling it on old | to a clats or order of fiſhes,” ctherwidy” 
xlecting and watery, ulcers, and in many | called plagiuri. See Practunr: The 
diſcaſes of the kin, If, When it is ge- | term ceraccous, though properly "only aps 
duced. into à fine roy der, it is received plicable to the whale kind; has neserthe⸗ 


in with the breagh in inſpiration, and | leſs been uſed to denote ay large ith, 
carried down into the lungs, it cauſes | as the ſhark, ſea-fox, Nc. 


terrible /afthmas, that, are almoſt incura- 


- 


CETUS, in aſtronomy, à conftella- 


bir, and at laſt. generally prove fatal. | tion of the ſouthetn hemiſphere, - c 
Sad inftances, of the yery pernicious ef» | prehending twenty-twe ſtars in Pt 
ſects of this metal are too often ſeen | catalogue, twenty-one in Tycho Braten 
among thoſe. perſons who. work Tad in and in the Britannic catalogue ſeventy-⸗ 
any form, but particularly among the | eight, & © REGAL 2 STE 


workers in white lead. The painters uſe 
it in great quantities, and 1 it may 
be afforded cheap to them, it is generally 
adulte rated with. common Whiting; the 
Engliſh and Dutch ceruſꝭ are ae? bad 
in this neſpect: the Venetian ought al- 
ways to be uſed by apothecaries, 

CERUSS. of Antimomy 
pared by ing powdered regulus of 
antimony with ip 


retort being pulveriſed and waſhed, makes 


a powerful diuretic, Ms. 
:CERVUS, the. ſtag or deer-kind, in 


toslogy, a genus of  quadrupeds of the | called in Enagliſh, the ä 
"IC 


irit of nitre, till no | and Geoffroy relates, that he hat fond 
more - fumes. ariſe ; what remains in the | it, from experience, of remartable ſervi 
in this diſeaſe ; that it acts mildly 
the ceruſs of antimony, which is efteemed | without irritation, and abates inffamimas 
| ones mptoms;” | * 


CHXROPHYLLUM, chervil, in be- 
tany, an umbelliferioos plant. It 6 a 
native of the ſouthern parts of 
and ſown annually with us in g 
Chervil is a falubrious culinary herb 
ee both to the 4 anck — 
flightly aromatic ; geutly - ro and 


„a medicine pre» | retic. The expreſſed juice is recommends 


by Riverius and others, in "Gropliey 


"TIA, in zoology, a ſort of inſe& 


order of the pecora. Under this genus þ Guinea-worm. 


are comprehended the camelo-pardalis, 


CHAFERY, a ſorge in an ir- 


the alce or elk, the Yangifer or 1 7 0 where the iron is hammered” ont 1 


the capreolus, and the. ftag, and fallow- 
deer, See CamtLo-PArDAL1S; &c. | 
.- CESSION, in law, an act by which 
a perſon ſurrenders and tranſmits to ano- 
ther perſon, a right which belonged to 
himſelf. Ceflion is more particularly uſed ! 
In the civil law for a voluntary ſurrender 
of; a perſon's, effects to his creditors, to 
avoid impriſonment. 
» CESSION, in che , eceleſiaftical law, 
when an ecclefaftical perſon is created à 


dilhop, or when a parſan of a pariſh takes || 5 


another benefice without di ſpenſation, or 


Lr. A bars, and avs TE 


AFE-WAX, an chan- 
cery, who fits the waz for- ſealing writh, 
patents, and other inſtruments i out 
from. that 72 un a 8 —— 0 

CHAFF, in huſbandry: or 
ſtraw that "i ſeparaced from corn, 


ſcreening or winnowing it. 


CHAFF-FINCH, in ornithology, the 
Engliſh name of the fringilla; uh n 
red-coloured breaſt, and black wings 
ſpotred with white. Lt 1 


en bit 
The chatf-finch is à hardy bird, tividg 


being otherwiſe. qualified. In both theſe || upon N kind of ſeeds; - 


caſes their firſt benefices become void by | 
ceſſiony, without any reſiguation; and to 


CHAN, Catena, à long piece of metal 
compoſed of . ſeveral links, engaged the 


boſe, hyings, that, the perm had, who |) one in the another; They are made uf i- 


was. created biſhop, the King may preſent 


vers metals, ſome round,” ſame flat, 


or that time, whoſoever is E of |] others ſquare; ſome e, ſome 
caſe the and ſerve to ſo many uſes, thatit 


hem; and in the other caſe patron | 
day i.ppeſent :; but by difpenſation of re- 


be tedious to give an account of them 


tainer, 3 biſhop may retain fome or all all, Chain alfo implies a, firing of gold, 
me preferments, he was intitled to before filver, or fteel-wire, wrogght like tiſſoe, 


{| which ſerves to hang warches; 


« CESTUS, among ancient ' poets, à fine | caſes, and other valuable toys upon." l 


ambradered gizdle faid to be worn by 


of London, Sher 


is alſo worn round the neck 2s a badye 


CHAIN. 


Venw, to which, Homer aſcribes the | of office or yon oy Say Lord Mayor 


a of charming and coucliatig lo. 
19192 . 


i 


CHA 
.CHAIN-SHQOT, in is form- 
by having a+ ſhort chain wh:ch faſtens 


cannog-oal together. Theſe are 
. 15 in the fea-ſervice 
cuiting and man 


W 15 ed... ling a ſhip's rigging, 
H 


xXx waſis, 
in ſurve 


g, an inſtrument 
af icon7w4rc, Singer 


6; into an hundred 
equal patts, £4 being uſed to, 
lengths, in eee of land. 
of ſeveral ſorts, as 
= * chain of 100 fert long, each 
link being one foot 3 at each tenth foot 
there. is 3 . probs wh, a figure 
1 2 ts ing rradily ** 
s are, tram 6-4 beginning © 
— ag and for. more eaſe in reckon- 
inge. ahexe is, ar Ae be, a brats ring 
ot every vc 4 * 15g one between 


. A chan gf 16 4 feet in length, 
and made fo 350. contain a hundred links, 
will: rings a every tenth link. This chain 
ia moſt uſeſul iy meaſuring {mall gardens 
or orchards, by perch ox, pole meaſure. 

3. A chain A - four poles or perchey in 
dangeh, salled Gamer's cham, which is 

66 teet, or 22 yards; for each perch con- 
mins 46:4 fac Ihn whojo: chain is di- 
wurd into a handred linke whereof 25 
vn ect pech pole : and for readily 
ecatonting« chere ia yſuzlly a remarkable 
diftinQion by ſbme plates or large ring, 
a de und of ag links t alfo at the end 
of every tenth link it is uſual to faſten 
» plteof hraſt with notches. in it, ſhuw | 
how many Hinds there are from the 


8 


of al} I bers, is the moſt conven imne for 
Jani mcaſure. 
ben vou arczto , ne any line by 


chain, you need- haue regard to mp || 
3 than chains and links 


only, which ſet down —— a full point 
bermeen them Thus; far example, if 
you find the fide of a cioke 10 be 10 chains 
Ahne, mutbbe ſer down thus, 10. 14. 

— — be amdler 10, — 
miſt he qrafized 210 Chains 7 links — 
de ſet down 10,107, 6 

hen if dhe Held, Sc. be a ſquare or 
para tif v multiply the length 
expueticd.. in chains and links, by the, 


inning of the” chain; and this chain, | 


CHA 
gures, and you will have the roods, or 


uarters of an acre : and — wok 
the remaining figures by 


off fi 


ve as before, and you wi 


| ſquare perches. 

Example. Let it be required to - "fad 
the area of a field, in form of a parallele 
1 whoſe length is 14 chains 1 

nks, and breadth 6 chains 5 haks. 

Then 14 10 X 6. 05=8. 53050 ; and, 
$3050 X de 12200 ; and , 13200 
* = 4 $8000, 80 that the area of the 

old is eight acres, 2 roods, and almoſt 
five perches. 

The ſame method muſt be taken to 
find the arca of all other figures, regard 
being had to the method laid down un- 
der each; viz. for triangles to N 
the baſe by half the perpendicular, & 

CHAIR, Catþedra, anciently the ſog- 
geſtum, or pulpir; whence the * or 

wblc orator ſpoke to the people. Sce 

E, urn. It is fill applied to the 
place whence profeſſurs or regenty in the 
univerſities, deliver their lectures: thus 
we ſay, the profeffor's chair. Tt is alfs, 
applied to the chief magiſtrate of a city, 
or rather ta the ſeat 4ppropriated to his 
ofhce : thus we ſay, next the chair. 

CHAIR-MAS, the prefident or ſpeaker 
of an afſembly. Sce PRESIDENT. SEA 

CHALCEDONY, Cbalcedoniws, in na- 
tural hiſtory, a genus of ſeini-pellucid 
gems, of an even and regular, wot ta- 
bulated texture: of a ſemi-opake, cryſe 


many ſpecies, as the bluiſh white chalk 
cedoay ; the browniſh black chalcedo- 
ny, or fmoaky jaſper or capnitis of the 
ancients ; and the yellow and red chal 
cedony. All the chalcedonres give fire 
readily with fteel, and make no effer⸗ 
veſcence with TC LF 
* CHALPRON, an Englith dry mes 
ſurr, confifting of thifty- fix buſhels, bea 5 
ed up according to the ſealed buſhel 5 

| at Guildhall, Ladd: but on ſhip<bga 


| twenty-one chaldron of coals are —— 55 


to the ſeore. 

CHALICEF, the cup or veſſel uſed to. 
| adminifter the wine in the ſacrament; a 
by the Roman catholics in the maſs. "The 
uſe of the chalice, or communicating | 


draadth exprotied zin the ſame manner, 
and cut oft 8 ve figures fre m the Produck, > 
Theate toward abe — — will þe acres; 
they multiply, abe, fgures irparated by 
feur, py dne number of fi- 
* 485340) : 


—_ 
. p Fils 
. 
0 4 
- 


both kinds, is by the church of Rome der. 
nied to the laity, who cotamunicate only 
in one kind, e clergy alone bers al- 
lowed the privilege * Ne 


both ki q cit ie, 
inds. 8 


- 


talline baſis, and var! ted with dif- 
ferent colaurs, difperied in form of miſſs 
and clouds. Of this genus there are 


e e 


r 
- 


ec Ha 
cx, in vitutal kiftory, che Eng- 
Im name of the white, dry mal ich 
difty furface, found in bard males, and 
karten by authors, crera, and tera erera. 
Tt ſements more Rrontgly wich acids than 
Any other Larth, and burns to lime. As a 
„p deſerves, perhaps, the high- 
eit place among the kalle abſorbenits; nor 
W it 15 uſrful in many of the ordinary af- 
fairs of He. Its tft in canin various uren- 
I Well Known, and It is in no mall re- 
ute 2s u mahure, N for cold ſour 
ds ; in Hh i titention the ſoft unctuous 
is ma. proper, as the dry, hard, and 
fixong chalk is for lime. It is a great im- 
prover of lande, aud will eren change the 
Nature of them: However, it is moſt 
adviſedble to mik one bad f chax, with 
two or three of dung, mud or freſh mould, 
whereby it will becotne a laſting advantage 
tb the ground: the common alfowance is 
fourteen loads of chalk to every acre. 
"Flack CHALK, moug 
Ef orchreous earth, of à cloſe ſructure, and 
fine black colour, uſed in drawing upon 
blue paper. | | 
Red CHALK, an indutated clayey 
ochte, Ccontn6n in the colour-!hops, and 
much ofed'by paititers and arrificers. | 
CHALK'Y-LAND, and lying on 3 


chaky bottom, wherehy it is ſtrongly im- | 


5 with the Virtues of che chalk. 
heſe lands naturally produce may- weed, 
pajpies, &c. Taintfoin and rrefoil Hikewiſe 


agree with them; aud their beſt produce of 


chen is Barley or wheat, though oats will 
likewiſe do well on them. N ty 
2 The beſt Manure for chalky lands is rage, 
ding, and Ting of theep., If rain hap- 
Jens to fall on them juſt after fowing, it 

ind; the earth to Hard, that the corn can- 
not paſs. through it ; to prevent which 
misforturie, it is uſual to manure theſe 
Kinds with half-rotten dung, with which. 
Bog ffi fand. 


ALLENGE, à cartel, or invitation 


"a duel. See Du rt. | 
CHALLENGE, in law, an exception 
made to jurors, who are returned to a per- 
” 1 . ; * Len 
n n a tridl. This eballenge is made 
ether to the array, or to the oY to the 
572 "Witen "Exception is taken to the 
Whol: fiinber of jurors impannelled ; and 
. polls, when an exception is male to 
„ Or more of the Jury as not indiffe- 


2 Ae : 7 jv 'S; . 1 - * 

: "kites to the jurors is Hxewiſe Qivid- | 
ed into challenge principal or pet*<mptory 
che Tos eauſe ; that 15, upon. 


inters, a kind 


4 — 


AA 
Opal is What the law 4attows without ah 
cauſe alledged, or further & j,: 
a priſoner arraigned ut EO [7 
may challenge pererproril 
owed Him by lau, beitry twenty, vac 


after another, afledying no To 
than his down diſlike : and the jorors 1 
challenged, ſhall be put off, and 'newends 
taken in their places. In eſtes of teuſaa 
and petit-treaſon, the number of thirty 
five jurors may be peremptorily challenged, 
without ſhewing any cauſe; anf mory, 
bach in treaſon and felony ir bo chal 
lenged, ſhewing cauſe. If th wr hep 
ſecutr for the king challenge u or, 
are to affign the cauſe; aud if the eauſe ul. 
ledged be not a good one, the inqueſt that 
be taken. When the king is paty, if u 
other file challenge any juror above the 
number allowed, he oughtts/thew cauſe df 
his challenge immediately, While the 
is full, and befbre they —— — 
be a principal cauſe cove in 
civil — ad a challenge for favour. 
The principal challenge is iu reſſ & of p. 
tiality, or default df the Meritf, c. Ch 
"lenge for favour, is when che plain 
defendant is tenant to the ſheriff), or if u 
ſherifPs fon has married the daughter 
the party, vec. _ | »o * 
A LLENGE, among hewters. When 
hounds or beagles, ⁊t firſt feading the ſceut 
of. their game, preſently open and c, 
they are ſaid to challentze. 1-149 SER? 16 
CHALYBEAT, in medicine, an ape. 
lation given to any liquid, ot wineor” . 
ter impregnated with part ieles of 4roh or 
ſteel. Dr. Short, in "his Hiftory of the 
mineral waters, has clafled them iuto hee” 
warm purging chalybest, dioretic ch 


| 1ybeir, purging” and plain ſuphur-watesx. 


Of the warm ing chalebeat waters,” 
that of Buxton feerns/ro'be che procl. 

The purgiug chalybeat conralusd min- 
ral ſpirn; talphor, vitriol, uitre and fea-* 
ſalt, "with a calcarious earth, «of which 
ſome particles” are attraftel by the d- 
ſons, which proves them to beciron :46f 
theſe the Seardvrovyhſpa now in the 
greateſt reputation. 

The dioretic ehalybeat water couſiſds f 
much the ſame prineiplet with the rmer 
clas, ouly the fals are in ſeſs proportions; 


ot theſe there are great numbers in Ter- 
'thire. | | —__ 
CHAMADE, in war, a'figndradevy 
beat of drutm for — — — with te 
enemy, when any thing is to be propoſec i 
Us a 2 to bring off the dead, 


cauſe or geaſon alledged. Challenge prin-, 


or a fignal made by the bæfieged 
. ” 


they 


* 


H A 

they have a mind to deliver up a place | 
upon articles of capitulation : in Which 
caſe there is a ſuſpenſion of arms, and 

* 2 delivered on both fides. 

; CHAMADRYS, germander, in bota- 

n 2 low creeping ſhrubby plant, which 

(grows wild in ſome of the woods of France, 

n Switzerland but with us 

it is raiſed in gardens, and flowers in June 


_ -CHAMALEON, Chameles, in zoolo- 
e ſpecies of lizard with a ſhort round 
"Jail, five toes on each foot, two or three 
of which adhefe together. See LIZ ap: 
CHAMAMELUM, camomile, 
*dotanys a plant, the leaves and flowers of 
which have a firong, not ungrateful ſmell ; 
und a vety bitter nauſcous taſte. The 
+ Howers are ſomewhat bitterer, and con- 
"fGiderably more aromatic than the Teaves z 
and the yellow diſk of the flower is, in 
doth reſpects, far ſtronget than the white 
petala. The ſmell, as well as the taſte, | 
2s rather improved than weakened by dry- 
Ing, and does not ſoon ſuffer any conſi- 
.derable dimunition in keeping. This 
plant, beſides its general virtues as a bit- 
ter, is ſuppoſed to have ſome-degree of a 
carminative, anodyne, and antiſpaſmodic 
wer, depending on its odorous matter. 
A* is recommended in cholics of different 
Kinds, particularly ſuch as ariſe from 
flatulencles or cold; ih hyſterical and 
| hypochondriacal diforders, and ſpaſmodic 


.and - nephritic pains ; in the pains of 


in 


child-bed women, and deficiencies of the 
. uterine  purgations 3 and intermitting fe- 


vers, where a viſeidity of the humovrs, 
or obitructions of- the viſcera, render the 


Peruvian bark inefleftual or prejudicial. 
In this laſt intention, the camomile is 
generally afiſted by fixed alkaline ſalts, 
 fal-ammmoniac, or rather aperients, and 
. often alſo by corroborating materials. 

The fofe of the dry flowers, in ſub- 


_ Hance, is from ten to twelve grains to 


"half a dram or more; in decoction or 
" anfuſion, do drams. 1 
The leaves and flowers are frequently 


_ employed externally, in diſcutient and 
_ *amtiſepric ſomentations, and in emollient 
00 carmiative 


glyſters. They appear, 


mom Dr. Pringle's experiments, to ſtaud 


; annual, grows wild in ſandy 


_— ſigh in the ſcale of antifeprics ; | cy 
the ſolu 


part of the flowers reſiſting 


at leaſt of one hundred and twenty 


mes greater than fea ſalt. p 


and fecured from the rain. 4. 


£H A 
| chalk ; f England 
grounds in ſome of 
atid — in July. . leaves 4 
ground- pine are rgommended as apperi-· 
ents; and corrobofauts of the nervous 
ſyſtem ; and ſaid to be particularly ſer- 
viceable jt female obſtructions; pafalytie 
diſorders, and when continued for 4 < 
of time, either by themſelves of with 
the aſſiſtance of germander, in rheymbtic, 
iſchiadic, and gouty paints. The leaves 
in ſubſtance, dried and powdered, hre di- 
reed to be given from half a dram to a 
dram. Their. virtues are extracted both 
by water and ſpitit, but moſt petkeQly 
by the latter. 3 
CHAMBER, in building, any room 
or apartment ſituated between the lonkx- 
moſt and the uppermoſt rooms : It moll 
houſes there ate Pes in others three, 
or mote ftories of chamber. 
Priey CHAMBER. Gentlemen of the 
privy chamber, are ſervants of 3 
who attend on him and the queen at cou 
in their diverflons,, &c. their number i 
forty- eight under the lord chaniberlain, 
twelve of whom are in quarterly wait- 
ing, and two of theſe lie- in the privy 
chamber. In the abſence of the lord- 
chamberlain, or vice-chamberlain, they 
execute-the Kings orders : at coronations, 
two of them perſonate the dukes of A- 
quitain and Normandy : and fix of them, 
oppointed by the lord chamberlaing attend 
ambaſſadors from crowned heads to their 
audiences, and in public entries. 
entlemen of - the privy chamber were 
inſtitoted by Henry VII. ä 
CHAMBER, in policy, the place where 
certain aſſembhes axe held, alſo the aſ- 
ſemblies themſelves. , Of theſe, ſome 
eſtabliſhed forthe adminiſtration ol juſtly 
others for commercial affairs. 6 
CHAMBER, in war, is ſaid to con- 


{6 of the three following. 1. Of a — 
ce fun] 


chamber, or bomb-chamber, a pla | 
under ground for holding the powder, ot 
bombs, where they may be out of dinger, 
f ! * 
chamber of a mine, the place, 'mdft com- 
monly of 45 dryg are * 
powder is confined. And 3. 
chamber of a mortar, that part © 
| chace much narrower-thap the -re& of the 
linder, where/the powder lies,, 
CHAMBERLAIN, an ofice? 
with the management agd direction 
chamber. See \CHAMBER- , There 


a 

almoſt as many kinds of chamberlaipg as 

_ ©: ,CHAM-XPITYS, ground-pine, in bo- chambers, the principal whereof - gre 4 
_ (ty, 2 low, hairy, creeping plant, which | | l 


ſollo 


and 


Lrd CHAMBERLAIN of Cie, 5. 
h , 


r 7 
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the city mai 
eig ie 
he affarrs 


c H A 


Brick, the fixth great officer of the crown, 


to whom belongs livefy and lodging in 
the king's court ; and there are certain 
fees due to him from each archbilhop 
ph, when they "perform their ha- 
age to'his majeſty : ant from all peers, 
2 Weir ctearion or doing their homage. 
Ar, the cofonation of Ling, he 
be 13, to have forty ells of erimſon velvet, 
for his own, robes. "This officer, on the 
copptiation-day, is to bring the King his 
higt, caif, and wearing cloaths ; and af- 
ter the kipg is dreſſed, he claims his bed, 
ind all the furniture of his chamber, for 
is fees : he alſo carries at the coronation, 
the colf, gloves, and linen to be uſed by 
e king, and the robes: royal and crown: 
10 debe and undreſſes the King on that 
day, waits on Rim before and after din- 
ner, &c. cer | 
* providing” all things in che houſe of 
bg in the me ok partiameat 3 to him 
al belongs the gevernment of the palace 
of Weſtminſter ; he difpoſes likewtſe of 
the fword of ſtate, to be carried before the 
Kip , to what lord he pleaſes. 
Ford CHAMBERLAIN of the Houſ- 
bold, an officer who has the overſight and 
direction of all officers belonging to the 
King's chambers, except "the pteclnct of 
oh majefty's bed-chamber,” He has, the 
overſight, of the offices: of tho wardrqbe 
at, all" the Lib 
moving wardrobes, ar of beds, yents, re- 
vels, muſic, cotnedians, hunting, metfen- 
gers, Sc. retaityed in his majeſty's ſervice, 
He moreover Ras the overlight and di- 
io of the! ſorjeants at arms, af all 
a zlicians, ap besarie⸗ ſyrgeons, barbers, 
0 * 8 cha Bins, we, and adminilters 
"the 2 to all officers abave tairs. 
7 0 8 are thoſe of the. 
bs | * of exchequey, 'of North 
1 & of Cheſter, of the city of Lan- 
" don, which caſes this is 


tecelyer of all rents and re- 
place whereaf he 


e pells of recei | 
e YO By 
Lux of kee, keep 
e 
adhn + e bat rv aver 
'unly* a year, but the cultar 
Nog d enen e ae 


Fee e 
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s houſes, and of the re- 
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happening be 
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To this officer belongs the care |. 


| 


RT. "OR 
| Fice-CH AMBERLAIN. - Seen Ves 
HAMBERLAMNG. Jt 5 4 oo toes nr lt 
\ | CHAMOIS, ,or, CHAR MOIS-GOAT, 
in zbology, che name of the tupi apa, 
a croature of the goat-kind, Wü tree; 
and ihon_butrhooked horus. It is from - 
the ſkin of this animal, that the champis : 
leather is made. F 


ih, cu. # 


ant eng in any ſuis of Jawy: 
tor giving part of, the land, debt, g- 
ſued for, to the party v uudettakeg t 
proceſs at his own proper, charges, fe- 
vided he ſucceeds therein, | 4 14 40 . 
CHAMPION, one whg undenakesa 
coinbat in the place or quarcel of anuther 4. 
aud ſometimes the word is vicd ſor him 
who fights in his own. cauſee. 
CHAMPION F the Kiag, . petſen 
whole oiuce it is, at the coronatiqn; of ut 
Kings, to ride armed into Weſkminſar- 
hall, while his majeſty a5, at, din net the 
and, by the proclamation of à berald 
make challenge to this eſſect, via. That 
« if any man ſhall deny the King's le! 
„to the crown, de is there ready to de- 
« fend it in ſingle combat, &c. Whith 
done, his majeſty drinks to him, and fands 
him a gilt cup, with a cover, full af, Wine, 
which the champion drinks, and Pas 
the cup for his ſee, The fuſt champion | 
of England was in 1377. ata |t 
+ CHANCE, in a general ſenſe, a tar 
applied to events, not neceflarily , pre- 
dyced, as the, natural effects of any pro- 
per foreknown cauſe, We certainly mean 
no more in ſaying that a thing — 
by chance, than that its cauſe ie da- 
known to us: for chance. itſelf, is 50 
rural agent ar cans 0, s ;neapable of. 
acing any , 4s no more than 
3 of man's aun Making for, 
the things. dane in the corporeal, Warld, 
are really done by the par of the uni; 
verſal matter, acting and lei; AC» 
carding ta oh Jays of mation eſt d 
by the author he det ok 
Chance is al Wh; with" Yate 


Land deſtiny, 


+ CHANCE is mare particularly Þ OY 
foe the probability af an event, * 
greater or leſs, according to the, gpm- 
der af chances by which it may þ By 
compared with the gumber of chatte d 

which it wax, either happen r al, 


Thus, if any event has, zhree e 
ei wed 


. and, twq, to, fail, the 
b its 
its bi 
eds 
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ache. Therefore it che probability.of | Lord High CHANCELLOR. of Greet 
and failing be added toget bed Britain, is the higheſt honour ot the- long 
the ſum will always be equal tu unity obe, dein made Jo, pe- trudman vag 
It the probabilities of bereit and hk 25 er ſe iam —1 and by tex 
failing are #ncquzly there is what is com- e oaths ; he is gt figt perſon ot the 
monty called odds fbr or againſt the hap- | realm next after the king and princes 6f 


pening or failing, which odds 'are propor- 
tional Ly ef gf of chances for hap- 
ing ailing, 
7217 e a certain number of chances 
K. — the poſſeſſion of a ſum can be 
ſacored, and alfo a certain number of 
chances by which it may be loft, that ſum 
may be inſured for that part of it, which 
ſhall: be ta the Whole; as the number of 
chances there is to loſe it, is to the number 
of all the chances. For the manner of 
apply ing the. doctrine of chances to gam- 
ing and -annuities, fee titles Gauixo 
and IxTEREST, 
-CHANCE-MEDLEY, in las, the 
adcidental killing of a man, not altogether 
without the kilter's fault, though without 
apy evil intention; and is where one is 
doing a war act, and a perſon is killed | 
thereby ; for if the act be onlawful it is 
3 The difference betwixt chance- 
medley and man-ſaughter 1s this ; if a, 
perſon caſis a ſtone, which Den to hit 
one, and he dies, or if a kman, in 
throwing down rubbifh from a houſe, after 
warning to take care, kill 4 perſon, it is 
chance-inedley, and mifadventure : but 
if a perſon throws ones on the highway, 
where. people uſually paſs ; or à workman 
throws down rubbilh from à houſe In cities 
and towns where people are continvall / 
paſſing; or if a man whips his Horſe in 
tis ſtrert, to make him gallop, and the 
hotſe runs over a child, and kills it, it is 
Wſlaughter: but If #nather whips the 
„ it; 1s map-ftavghter in him,” and 
chatte medbey in the rider. In chance- 
medley the — forfeits his goods, but | 
has # pardon of courſe.” 
<CHAXCEL, a part of the fabric of a 
Chfithian church f berween the altar and 
balsſtrade that incloſts * it, where the mi- 


 nifter 4 placed at the celebration of the 


on. 
us, .is alſo the 


ANCEL, among 
reFor's freehold-and part of his glebe, and 
therefore he is obliged to repair it bur. 
whiere. the, rectory is impropriate, the im- 
propeiatar malt do it. . 
" CHANCELLOR, an _— wp * 
nally to have been à not 37 ride 
onde the, emperors,” aud Aan ancella : 


blood, in all civil affairs; andthe 


All other juftices arc tled to 
the ftrit rules of the Jaw in theix Judg- 

ment: but the chancellor is inveſted with 
the King's abſolute power, to moderate ey 
written law, governing h. $zudgmcnt. 

ly by the law of nature and Toalcilet, 


and or dering all things according io equity 
and Juſtice, 


Ee 


King's great-ſeal, but alſo all patents, com- 
miſſions, warrants, &c, A0 n ates 
before they are figned, 


twent vnds a 


| lotds. 


officer under a biſhop, who is judge of 
his court. See Bis nor's Court. 


nants of the Duchy. lands and otherwiſe 

ro Afrect all his majeſty's affairs belong 

ing da that court. See Dock - Court. 
CHANCELLOR of the Exchequer, an 


with the lord-reaſurer 
ſor the letting <txown-lands, &c, and 
has power, 1 others, to eompognd fox . 
e of lands, upon penal ſtatutes: | 


ways in ies 


he has alſo eat authority 1 in managing 
the rb yal.x6 22 4 and in matters relating 
to the A uits, 


CHANCELLOR Be the * 1 


Carter, an officer wh 
fions and mandates c 
ſembly e of the knights, 


thelr proceedin 
th ſent of 


k r 
5 8 


dhertef, Under the ſeal of th 1285 N 
f CHANCEL OR of an, 9 
who ſeals. t ip lomas, of Ck 

rees, Ce 12 1 4 A hat” *y 


covih 

ty. The cha chance of Orfeo 
dents” thendfelves in c nvacaye 
their chief ities bob 


TILI 


he * 
8 ief al or of juſtice. next to the 
ſovereign, being the judge of the court of . 


— 


The lord-chanceſlor not Holy keeps te 


Im: 

he has the diſpoſition 0 1 
benefices in the giſt of the cnqwn, bnder 
ear, in his majeſty * 
books 3 and he is ſpeaker of che houſe of 


' CHANCELLOR' of . Pia g, 4 ay” 


CHANCELLOR gf H. Duchy of Las. 
| taſter, an officer appointed to determine . 
contraverhes between the king and bis te- 


officer who preſides in chat court, and takes 
care af the intereſt of the crown, He is al- 


the hah the And al. 


one af the firſt ngbilty, e . = 4 


1 


; decavie he {at behind à lattice," CA 1 95 rern t 1 org . 
; Lingin "Wi. to avon ! boing We ” ſery e and e its n age ow 
5 ©” "Trot ane and da fel lh 


e 
the members, under his/j vtiſtiction · Un: ¶ common 


der the chancellor is the vige- chancellor, 
who is elected by the univerſity in con 
cation: he is always the head of 
college, and in holy orders. His proper 
office is to execute the chancellor's power, 
to govern the univerſity according to her 
TI ſee that officers and ſtudents. 
* their duty, that courts be duly called, 
c. When he enters upon his office, he 
chooſes four provice chancellors out of the 
heads of the colleges, to execute his power 
in-hls abſence, | a 22 * 
The chancellor of Cambridge is alſo 
uſually one of the prime nobility, and in 
maſt te ſyects the ſame as that at Oxford, 
only he does. not hold his office durante 
vita, but be elected every three years. | 
Under the chancellor there is a commitia- | 
ry, who holds a court of record for all 
privileged perſons and fcholars under the 
degree of maſter of arts, where all cauſes 
are tried and determined by the civil and 
ſtatute-law, and by the cuſtom of the uni- 
. The vice-chancellor of Cam- 
bridge is choſen annually, by the ſenate, 
out of two perſons nominated by the heads | 
of : the ſeveral colleges and halls. 
CHANCERY, the- grand court of 
equity.and conſcience, inſtituted to modg- 
rate the rigour of the other courts that are 
bound to the ſtrict letter of the law. 
The juriſdiction of this court is of two 
kinds, ordinary or Jegal, and extraordi- 
nary or abſolute. The ordinary juritdic- 
tion is that wherein the lord chancellor 
who is judge of this court, in his pro- 
ceedin judgment is bound to obſerve 
the — 4 and method of the common law; 
in ſuch caſes the proceedings, which were 
formerly in Latin, but now in Engliſh, 
are filed gr enralled in the perty-bag office; 
and the extraordinary, or unlimited pow- 
er, is that juriſdiction which the court 
exerciſes in caſes of equity, wherein relief 
is to be had by bill — anſwer. The or- 
dinary court holds plea of recognizances 
acknowledged in the chancery, writs of 
ſcire facias, for repeal of the king's letters 
patent, &c. alſo of all-perſonal actions, by 
or againſt any officer of the court, and of 
ſeveral offences. and cauſes by act of parlia- 
ment: all original writs, commiſhon of 
bankrupts, of charitable uſes, of ideots, 
lunacy, &c. are iſſued hence. The extraor · 
dinary court gives relief for and againſt 


infants, notwithſtanding their minority; 
for and againſt» married women, notwith- 
ſtanding their coverture. All frauds and 


deceits 


4 
x 


7 


| C 1 A > hs 7444 
| law, all -breaches of truſt, 
Seve an accideaty, as to . obli 
gers, mortgagers, &c. againſt penalties 
and for ſe ĩtures, — — 
to pay the debt, are here remedied. Bur 
in all caſes where the plaintiff can have 
his remedy at lawy he ooght not to be re- 
lieved in chancery; and @ thing which 
may be tried by a jury, is not trrable in 
this court. ; bl AD-+ 21 
will not retain 


The court of chancery 
a ſuit for any thing under ten pounds en- 
lue, except at caſes of charity, nör for 
lands, &c. under forty- ſhillipgs per ann. 
In this court all patents, forts of 
commiſions; deeds between parties touch- 
ing lands and eſtates, treaties with foreign 
princes, & are ſealed and eriro!!ed.- 
of it are iſſued writs, to convene the purlia- 
ment and convocation, proclamations; amn 
charters, & 8 | 

CHANDELIER, in fortification, 1 
kind of moveable parapes, confiſting of 
a wooden frame, made of twor 
ſtakes, about fix feet high, with | crofs 
lanks between them; ſerving to ſupport 
aſcines to cover the pioneers, The chan» 
deliers differ from'blinds only in this, that 
the former cover the men only before, 
whereas the latter cover them alſo above 
They are uſed in approaches, ' galleries, 
and mines, to hinder the werken from 
being driven from their ations. . 55 
CHANCE, in the manege. To change 
a horſe, or change band, is to turn or bear 
the horſe's head from one - hand to-the 
other, from the right to the leſt or from 
the left to the right. You ſhould nes 
ver change your horfe without puſhin 
him ſorwardapon the turn, and after thy” 
9 him on. ſtraight, in order 10 


op Z 
| . CHANGE of Seed, in © huſbandry, the 
ſowing a field or ſpot of ground firſt wit 
one kind of ſeed, then another, and them 
a third kind. This - practice, however 
univerſal, and perhaps neceſſary in the 
common method of huſbandry, is never- 
theleſs ſuperſeded or rendered uſeleſs 
the new method called horſe-hocing hut- 
bandry. See Hors t-Hormo., : 
CHANNEL, in architecture, that part 
of the Ionic capital under the abacus, and 
ties open upon the echinus or eggs, which 
has the centers or turnings on every ſi de 
to make the volutes. N 11 
CHANNEL of the Volute, in the Tonic 
capital, the face of the circumvolution in- 
cloſed by a liſtel. 
CHANNEL, ina 
3L 2 


| 


hy, an arm of 
7 — 


A 
, we "or 3 Eft ſea — dus cand 
- ants, or between à continent and a 
-Mlaad. . Such are the Britta channel, St. 
N err c. 
HANNEL u Rin, the bed. of 4 

+ WV. See Mos R. 

* CHANNEL. of the' Mouth of a r Hoſe, 
.- that concagity in the middle of the lower 
Jau, appainted.for-a place to the totigut ; 
-1 Which being. bounded on cach fide by t the 
„ bars, terminstes in the grinders. It 
z ſuould be large enough. not to be preſſed 

With the bit mouth. 

.CHANTOR, a ſinger in the thor df 
* cathedral, e word is almoſt grown 
*-obſolete, choriſter” or finging-man being 

N uſed. 

CHANTOR is uſed by way of excel- | 
"lence for the præceptor or malter of the 
Choir, which is one bf the firſt dignities 

of the chapter... 

CHAN TRT, or © CHAUNTRY, 
church or chapel endowed with lands, &e. 

' for the thainterranice of one or more prieſts 
to ſay maſs for the ſouls of the donors. | 
0 Hence == 

1 CHANTRY -RENTS, are ſtill paid 
to the crown by the purchaſers of thoſe 
i Lands. Mr 

CHAOS, that confuſion in which mat- | 


1 
Fes 


der lay when newly produced out af no- 


thing at the beginning of the world, bo- 
- forciGod, by his — = © word, had put 

it into the order and condition wherein it 
was after the Lp days eteation. 

Far being of opinion that this no- 
tiem of a chaos was particular to Moſes, | 
| all harwvhis, barbarous or civilized, ſeem 
to have Prefetved one common tradition 
of a ſtate of darkneſs and confufion prior 
to the creation of the wotld ; and it is pro- 


+ able they imbibed this notion from the | 
without either flower- rats, or pericarpi- 


fame common ſource, notwithitanding | 
- "the iguorance-vf the people, and the fic 
tions — 3 Nocte have ſo mack dif- 
; " CHAPE, among, elne the 
metalline plate fixed on the end of ſcab- 
bard, to prevent the point of the ſword | 
— from: werong through it. 
HA E, among ſronſiney, te tip of | 
-x a zs baths 2 
a o CHAPRAY, i in. Wie an ancient 
cap of dignity worn by dukes, being ſcar- 


„Aera od, velvet on the . — and 


. with fur. It is often borne above an 
N per, Ed. of a wreath,, under gen 


Bon. "CHAPPEL, a plice of 
1 worſhip, ſefved * by an "incumbent, 
der the denomination of a chaplain, 


we » 


F 


% _ Knights * _ caNied - alſo 
8 
| 


* 


2 


r. peut 4 of Win inflituted 
Henry VIII. in His Tee Their 
number was l dut Has Veen 


fnce au Ax. © They 
- afiſt in ag ry ee of * Ling: 
of England: "they are fv he dee 


of the canons of Windfor, 180 Noe bn 
penſions affighed thitm by the order of the 
garter, They went a'blue or red clk, 
with the arms of St. Georgẽ o on "the fe 
ſhoulder, . * 2 

CHAPITERS, in achitectore, "the 
fame with capitals. See CarH. 

CHAPLAIN, an ecclefiaftic who offi 
ciates m the chapel: 

CHALET, a firing of beads uſed by 
the Roman catholics to count the number 
of their prayers. The invention of it is 
aſcribed to Peter the hermit, who Nebs- 
bly learned it of the Turks. 
CHALET, in archite@ore, 3 80 
ornament carved into routed beads, pea 
olives, and paternoſters, as ts frequently 
done in baguettes. 

CHAPTER, 2 in 4 
cal policy, a fociery of clergy men 
ing to the cathedrals 4 colle 
churches. 

CHAPTER is applied: to ene 
held by religious and milſtary orders for 
regulating their affairs, and alſo tb the 
hall where ſuch aſſemblies are convołed. 
In monaſteries, the c — * is uſually; in 
the middle of the cloiſt 

CHAPTER, in 'matters of hreratrire, 
x diviſion in à book for keeping the ſdb- 
je& treated of more clear and drſtine, 
| St. Avgultine compares them to inns, in- 
| aſmuch as they refreſh the reader, As the 
other the rrave lor: 4 ; 

CHARA, in botany, a genus of plants, 


um, having a fingle ovato-oblong' ſeed; 
CHARACTER, any mark whatever, 
| ſerving to repreſent either things or ideas: 
thus, letters are characters, types or 
marks of certain foynds'; words, oof 


ideas, &c. See LETTER, &. 


Characters are of infinite Avia in 
almott all ſcicaces, for conveying, in the 
moſt conciſe and expreflive anner, = 
author's meahing: however, ſoch a 
= tiplicity of them, as we find uſed by 52 — 
rent nations, walk: de allowed tobe i 
confiderable obſtacle to the fn een 
of knowledge ; ſeveral authors have tHere- 
"fore attempted to eſtablf -cHifaRers that 
| ſhould be Taue and which etch na- 


yon ht read in their own Ungusge 
an eb, nien Wee her a, 


ns 118 2890S 7 + &® &© 


* 


5 ow yy OY 


FRY 


IN - * Deg! Wh. md ves 4 kr it 13 unive al 
e fof 4 horſe would be read 
Ihman, boſe 5 . a Frenchman, 
cheval 


N 8 


21 ©Linaral © Ales hay Ve die 5 rg 
the. nations amo 

2 we . Gree ras 

- Hebrew charaters,. Kc. The Lapin cha 
gaers now uſed throu roo all Lee were 

- formed from the Ore „as the Greek was 
from the Phenielan, and ol W 

3 as the aldee TLIC, an 1 


tabie charadtexs, were forme 
„ was in 199} that the 
Ga characters, invented by VUltilas, | 


- bolithed, and, the Latig daes tft 
their om. 


S H A 


22 another, 2s a X is. to be read 
plied” ine "37 4 X'8; hEprodu@ 
4 "mivitiptied into 8. Wathus and others 
make rhe figtt of muſt _ a dot oy 
tween the two factors; . 
nifies the ptoduct of r. 
bra the ſign is comm 8 , ah 
two quantities put together thus,” 6 | 
preſſes the product of b ahd d. When 
one or both of the factors ure 
of feveril letters, they” are diſtinguimed 
by a line drawn over them thus; the 
ſactum of @ + — into d, is wrote 


d X a + Fc. Leibnitz, Wolfius, and 
others, diſtinguiſh the compound factors, 
by including them in 3 parentheſis thus 


(a x b-=c) de - 
> by. The fgn of diviſion ; thus, 


. Mabe n | 


bol, 4 for the 


immediate A 
of the knowledge, of t 


e ſhall 

ere ſubjoin the principal o 
bo C CTERS in 2 ee The firſt 
ke of the [ade ch as 4, b, e d, &c. 


more conciſe an 


V3 


# 444% 


: =. — the vowels to re- 
prteſent the ankionn quantities. 

, T4. 54 ty &6, are the 2 
of * „ whether ra- 
| * xm vn, r, Cc. 
ply A powers of different 
kinds z m, n y, T, different I 
or ſubmultiplies, of the quantities , 
according as, m, u, r, are either whole 

. numbers or fractions. 


+ Plat, or more, is the ſign of real ex- 


; iſtence of the quantity it ſtands before, 


and is called an affirmative or poſitive ſign. 
It is alſo the mark of addition: thus a+6, | 
or 6. 9, implies that @ is to be added 


ita h or 6 added to 9. 


+ {= minus, or leſs, before a fingle quan- 
10 tity, is the fign, of negation or negative 


; exiſtence, thewing the quantity to which 


it is prefixed to be leſs than nothing. But 
between quantities it is the fign of ſub- 


; traction; thus a2 - 6, or 8—4, implies 6 


-:ſubtzatted from a, or 8 after 4 has been 
e 
= equal, the ſign of equality, though | 
. 
ed; ny, gnanies that a 
. 0 J. Wolhys and forme others 
-- uſe.che.mazk => for the. idenity of ratios. 


AN ita, or. with. The fign of multi- 
2 
h fide. the kat are to be il by | 


ewing that the quantity 


— 


| by &. In algebra the e is often ex- 
HHP like a fraction, thus denotes the 


| quotient of a divided by &. W baker 
the fign of diviſion two dots; thus, 12.4 4 
— the quotient of | 12 dined. by 
=> 3- If either the diviſor or di 
or both, be compoſed of ſeveral letters 3 
for example, a ＋ He, N writing 


the quotient like a ſraction, _— Wol- 


fivs includes the compound "quantities in 
a parentheſis,” thus 291 "lh 
9 The character of i invo- 
| lution, 

@ evolution; The character of 4 
tion, or the extracting of roots. 

S or Cue figns of a majority 3 
thus, 4-> 6, expreſſes that 4 is . greazer 
than 6. 

E or 2 are kzns of _ minority 3 
and when we would denate that @ is leſs 
chan 6, we write 4 Ab, or a. 

2 is the character of 6militede wſeSby 
Wolfius and Leibnitz, and others: it is 
uſed in other authors for the difference be- 
| tween the two quantities, While it is 
'vtknown which is the greater of the 

"wo. 

: ſo is. The mark of pro- 
parcioh disjunct, and is — placed 
1 two pair of equal ratio, as 

1 428, thews that 3 is to 6 as 4 

ro 8. 


+ + the mark of geometrical properti 

continued, implies the ratio to be Rill 
earried on without in 2, 4; 
8, 16, 22, 64 K are in 1 * erat. 
2 votes mer 


«= EW - 


— — 


4 
— ce, <4 BB 6—ũ—ͤ6 — — — — — . 


— — — 


— 


— 


222 — 


8 ——— 


— 


— r — 
— p _ ming — — reap anngce Ar 


— — 


— 


— — _ - 2 
—ͤ—— —— ——— — 
— 


— ————— 6 Ce to — 4 
„ 


2 
— — — — — 1 1 
AED 22 Gi I — a . * 
— —̃ ͤ — * o- 
— 
. 


— | 2 
8 
— > 

* 


8 32 


veg. Toe  charodher Gt 

. ot, aud ſhews, according to * 

oh the pow 7 that oy over 

ter it, that * fquare * or ot e 125 


ed, t 
* 7 * Ws * 8 Ms. ow 15 the 
2 Wi J c eube root of 


. Guster ſometimes affects ſeveral 
quantities, diſtinguiſhed by a line drawn 
er them thus, /d denotes the ſquare 
root of the ſum of & 20d. , When any 


general l ſupplied 
EE 1 te: 
py 277 
irn I 
„ wavithing, is rn 
* r 
Sn act ths 2fcd in 
Characters of the Planers. 


7 25 Len i 
vg Caprigoravs 


57 pigs | 
* Pi ; 


Of the aſpecto. 
G or 8. Conjunct. A Trine | 
$8 Semifextile * Biquimile 
* Sextile Quincunx 


n. | '8 ee 
Ta Nee Dragon's head 
redecile © & Dragon's tail 
Of time, | 
A. M. ante meridian, befote the fun. 
comes upon the meridian, . 
O. or N. noon. 1 one 
P. M. pe mitridien, when the ſun is, 
paſt the meridian. - 


CHARACTERS it can as Trige- | 


nometry. 
The character V equiangular 
of 8 0 —_ 5 


A ern 4 equilateral ** 
1 c een * BY a 
© * 


- 


S N A 


1 * denotes 2 this 4 
$$ docs % Im! "ae; hg. 1 B's 
econ 
And Ne 8: * che ſame e 


efe th 
M 6% bran 


4 ee uſed in tht Athmbtic of 


N a letter is the character of 
1 or ren thus, 4 4 


was ihe © pgs 
the war * and y ; and. a 


denote ſecond, t 
one or _ 2 3 Lee, dend 1 25 p 


the letter d to — gags 5 


5 er. OE eee 


Fruxtens and rr EN TAT 
WP gt * Sumer, Ned, 


3534 


ke 1 doctor in divini 
11 My. anne 2 — word of Go 


F D: Teer el and canon law 
5 doctor in 25 ; a 
A. M. maſter o 
A. B. bachelor of arts 5 
'See Comma, Cotto, Semrcotox, Ke. 


| CHARACTERS in Medicine in 
. 
R receipe , 


- 


, or ans, et each alike 


H a pound or pint. 
4: an Ounce 

; a drachm 
1 
18 rin 
. 3 
Con 4-7 
— 00 Frome jak 
M. — 2 a handful. - *. A 
P. 4 pugil r * 
F. A. equal quantities 
8. A. according to art 2 
q- — a ſufficient quantity 


„ pl. as much as =p PI 
515 1 bebe, the dae x 


| Crank de- 


e 


£84 


. — | 


e ay 
22 their propoctions, are 

2 Int 
2 2 4 large 8 
„ee 3.4 
Q a breve 
0 O'-wicmibreve- 2 * 
F crochet — R „e * 
E oF 
ſeniquav / |» » wied 
KE "Fetri(cinituiFer , aged r:g2d, | 


1 der of n D e s 
#ca&s the un ing of A line, of 

IT 472 the notes in — 

— ave to be taken 2 femitone higher, 
than in the natural ſeries 3 and the ame | 

Mectls Il ths oBarees above or beloir, 
though not mapked : bot when refixed-f 
0 al N Weular note it thews that ute 
2 to 1 taken a ſemitone higher than 
it wo} de wirhout- ſuch character. 
© or 6, character of a flat note: this 
1s the count 
is, a fen itone K 


7 character of a natural note: : when 


in a line or ſeries of artificial notes, 
marked at the beginning b ar N the 
natura note happens to be required, it is 
de noted by this character ; 

B | chargdter'of the treble lift. 
| I. chirafter of the mean cliff. 

D: baColis, 

2-gths, or 4·8ths, ebaradiers 2 com - 
mon döple tithe; fignifying the meaſure 
ot two trotchets to be equal to two notes, 
* cke four makes a femibrove, © 

TY characters that ai Kingvith the. 

Red's of common time, the firkk i im- 


plying now, the ſecond quick, png the 


third very quick, 
1-half,, 2-36, 44th S, 3. the, 36ths,, 
characters of fimple triple tin, t 5 mea- 
ſure of which ib equal to three 8 
breyes, « or to three minims. 
4-6ths, 6-8ths; or 6-16the, ene 
of ſingle wiple time, whererhe” mea- | 
ure is equal as 4 Erochets or "A Juavers. 3 
bare. tothe, 
Na tr 


e 
. tha, or 12-1hths,” 


9-2d 
Bf 5 or Ay characters af hat 


ro the oches above, Mays | 


e | mag 


* 


Nun Peat uſßed — 
| prof numbers, are. either letters or wok 


gures. 
| The Arabic CharaJer,. called ab: 


common, ne, becaule it is uſed 
throughor, Eurupe ih-all bons of Salus 
fatioas, 5 of Ho ten digits, , * 


. K Se , l 


Roman Rel charader con 
of ſeven majuſcule W — * 
* viz. I, V, X, 1 
The = one, V 
| 5 Ca 2 D fave ea, 
M a thouſand, . 
„The I. WM, twice-makes brite Thy 


5 2 three, . four is meien . 
as. before, V 


ters. To fg pkg 


V. | 
: nine is expreſſed 
n 1 2 X,. üs IX. * 


Nr * — of the 


—— — 

28 15 by — 

C N and Fi ty. The C ba- 

2 or M diminiſhes each by hide 
d. 
The aumber five hundred — 

expreſied by an I before »:Canyefted 3 and 

initcad of M, which athonſan ds 


K F< 


Jan I is fomegwnes uſed between two 


C's, the one diredt, and the other in- 
vented, . thas', Cg, The addied ;of-© 
and 5 before of after, raiſes CHE by tens, 
thus CClya exprefies © ten thauſand, 
CCI, hundred thouſand. 

CHARACTER, in epic and dramatio 
poetry, What is pecubar in the maniicrs 


| of auy perſon, and what diſtinguiſles him 


from all others, The poctical charaftery 
ſays Mr. , Boſſa, is not properly any par- 
ticular virtue of quality, but a com. 
fleſon of ſeveral. which arc mixed toe 
ther, in a- different! degree, according to 
the — * of the fable and the — 
' of the action ; there muſt be one, however, 
to reigh over all che reſt, and this mut 
be found, in ſome degree, in every part. 
This firitquatiey, in Achilles, is wrath ; 
in Ulyſſes, diſimulatien; and in Medes, 
raaklne(s 3 but as theſercharadters cmnngt 
vg ane, | they; Aut ber accompanied with ' 
Abe * chem, as fer as 
able, eicher hi hading thei- 4. 
** the — v. 
al Hated extraordinary valeur; 
g So center: — 
Iſſus whoſe. d:fiimalation makes? 


cis. triple Ae, Earle 


1 the meaſfre $5 
twelve Times, 


Sce Tairks, 


ot e 


of his prudence; and in Kaze, 
Whoſe 


BY * 


-  Anhilles a coward without A. an 
rang from the juſtneſs of his fable : fo! 


tables — embelliſhments of the | 
fun and valaum which ſuſtains the other 
e. — | 


ned 22 ſuch qua — 
by nature the moſt r* le; 
with anger, p. with mildneſs, 
and prudenec with e, 

The fable required prudence in U 


N and picty in ZEneas f in this, 
2 


K 
the poets were not left to their 
choice + but Homer might have made 


that it was the: necefity of adorning his 
eharactey that obliged him to make him 


ia the epic pnem, is compounded of three 
forts of qualities ; the firſt eſſential to che 


flow , CHARACTERISTIC, ape 


7 


| 


| 


| ter of a verb, preſerved 4hroy 


er preterit. Sce Vir, Moon; 


i 


wvatiant : the character, then of a hero | 


| a, part. of n y 


or character whereb 
diſtinguiſhed ſtom 
Grammariana uſe the N 
in a more limited ſenſe, for the wo let. 
* a ' 
and ten derivatives, an compounds ; 
ſach.15 the letter 10 in the word drew — 
The characteriſtic letter is of x 
in the formation of Greek verbs, 23 
r 
es 0 e conjugation, Py 18, 
in thoſe formed from the preſent, . ſuture, 


E, &c. 
2 
3 in 


> ha. right>. 
— 


rien C 
1 * 


CHARACTERISTIC gf 6 
fame with its index or 
5 ACTERISTIC 
er = 

, angled * Ai r 


from a right line. 


Unity of charafiter is as It us een 
the vany of the fable: for this — — uſed to he diſtin 
eee eee habe | 0. 
„ Finding to theend ': not that he 15 22 W. charred at. half burnt, 
70 betray the ſame. ſentiments, | rr : 
2 - "paſſion" buy he thould never 2 the coals of different.) 
nor 28 — with his fundamen- | to. their habitude ta 
tab character. Is che black berry-beari ng aldir, of has 
- 7 Fo inſtances, the weak may fometimes, || N e a the — are 
. Gly intu a warmth, and the caſt of the ſaie e "ol 8 Mog of 
"ID ate de calm, a change which in- gunpowder, and e — 
tiroduces in che drama a affecting 7 poſitions, perhaps = Dela Weakly 
tiety z but-if the natural - difpofition of f 1nflammable.: thy reduct 1 
the former was to be repreſented as boi ſte- wh calces, theſe or Fra N . 
raus, and that aſ the latter mild and ſoft, oak and „ard prefgable, 


| ——— may oxiſt with= 
generous and as good as AEneas, as paſſia - 
| .atherftical as Mezentius, and as amorous 
1 juſt imitstions af nature on the con- 


— ſeigus it that ; we! can fee nothing like 
1 ihohe aver of ea "whereia, he de- 


out un ion to nature z no. man 
queſtions,» but there have been men as 


nate and as violent as Achilles, as pv: 
dent and wiſo as Ulyſſes, as impious an 


and paſhonate as Dido all theſe charac- 
ters,..therofare, ate true, and nothing dut 


4 a character is falſo when. an author 


of — breins not * na- 
ture and yet all portry co 
Unitatioh ak nature.. 0 


as [da 


theſe — LM Cc A. Karger, p 
tion of the phlogil jc principles. rad tha, 
perhaps, in a more Ax&d fate ; con ſidered 
as a common fuel, ke af ile; heavy 
. give, the La 15 — 
e 
them burn ipg ; thoſe of of, the 15 rok 
He 2 , At ck 
raught of 
205 J ; 1777 8 
in burning, 2 
a 5 Fe W 3 el 
re in hurnin 1015 105 
uliar vapour, v Fa ca 51 ace. 
f — in a cloſe woch, pro JE 
to e the are, #, 85 I 
exargples of ehr Gag Cab cg el 
„bur ming of charcoal in, ctole CTY . 2 
bene om the” C "Ph. Pie 
11 pekRic fue me qua- 
a 
ee 


- of the. air 
Fey if of baz 
nber d is 10 longer capable of up- 


ing 8 
T ihels. 
* pottzug 6! clthes firs or che kak al ON 


lege of ip pets pon 


our up in ne all over, but the tap: 
aug the and winter: this makes 
* White, "ag Joſs fame; of heir 


444 „ 431 


ies: Beets, white beets (here 
79 4 r wich duriog the winter- 

5 ay "ve, 

id 2 dowiy' cotto which is che 
b No OY + dhe n in pottages, 3 inter- 


e 2 Party; the; quanjity” 


7:*-of gunpd „ wherewith ag 
ge: e The common wn 
ance Aut 58 
tra 


of powder of a pjede: 
x che e Bret * 


icht of. the ball. 
Ee” allowance for- 

\try- -two anqerz 15 but * ſixteenths 
chr weight of che bullet. Bat a tare au- 
thor is of 6pinidn; can if che poder in al 

ann0n, whatever was el to one 

1 e the hall, or even 
| 8 it e be of confiderabls & 
| & not ofly* by ſaying ammumition, ; but 
| 2 5 g ns cooler and viewer, and 
13 tim 1 85 effet y injutiug 
N ne emmy. 

”C 81 — in heraldry, 7s, applied 10 
As > — on the eſcyrchoon, 
1 ich, t dinge ate diftinguithed | 

og anat — and it ĩs to be obſerved, 


wo many ne not ſo Reg 
able as alot? = 
Charges in the are ceryard 2. 
N to the bodigs of horſes, &c. and. 


ier or OVERCHARGE, in 
"EY an exaggerated repreſentation of 
Sean, to ſucted in theſe charges. 
e met Kod is, to pick out and. heighten 
» fare has hey erg 'nole a little 
than ry, the 4 falls in with 
ARGE of Lead, denotes A quantity 
—— Op Pigs. 
yl 
mw D CYLIND 
28 8255 Ne Patt of the chace of à gun 


duce: large tops 


| Cor born oe ———— the: 


ale _ 


— white — dutcaſtentimes by s 
Hons, elephants, 3 bears, r 
3 I > l . 

OHARIPY, — anche 
three grandthoolevioubaimues,. cn 
in- the Joverof God, anliobieu 
Charity, among neratifis,. 35 ved. lor the- 
cie@ of a-nrorab rẽ,j&ᷓ and const 
ſopply lag rhe.neceffirtes of the, whether» 
with- muß eee eee or ther 
like,” | ene 18 

[- CRE — — 


ed by the volumit — 


e 


inhabitants of 
children to read and weiteys and. other. 


leer 


ne- 
cellary parts of edueathm In metcharie 
ty - ſehools the children are lewwide cloatha, 
e and put out to wales, ſervices," &c, on 


the ſame charitable foundation ĩð 
„ CHARRES1..4ingob Grent Britains 


19th of November, 16: hub %ο,ẽðj 
his father James I. an 405 5+ aud-the very 
fame year married *Henrietr of Frances 
the daughter of NenrwWIVI . TWo years 
after he ſcat aſſiſtatwe doe French Cal 
vmiſto, to prevent the taking ——— 
but the Engliſh, being defeatedy+ and 
Rochelle taken, a treaty of peace was con- 
clude&between the ewo«crowns., The king 
engaging in ſeveral arbitrary -meafures. to 
obtain that money which-was refuſed him 
by the ment, they were grrathy di. 
ſatis and at length his ma jeſty — 
— to take ſeveral members out of 

the houſe of commons while were 
cenſuring his conduct, they roſe *_ 2 
12 rebellion, as the Seors had done ſome 
time before, which  pi6duced a bloody ci- 
| vi) war, which lasted ui this unbappy 
king was ftripped of hisYominions, and 
the Scots, with whotn he had taken refuge, 
having delivered him vp the-Englith, ke 
was at laſt brought to his triat-defore a 
ba court of juſtices, was ſound guihv, 


was beheaded beforethe Ban 
houſe at White-hally on the 2 of — 
year 


n r648, in the. 

0. and the twenry- Anh of bis veign. 

on „ CHARLES IL king of Great. Briv 
tain, and the ſon of Charles the firfly was 


57 


| 


"are ga pop whe divers 1 according to the I 
orc 
, ax u the CIS! is preſerv- 
5 abe W ridiculed: few laters 
WW . whether by 
; thus, if na- 
At, and makes the noſe extravagantly 
tk and ſo in other Caſes. 
GED, in Nr a ſhield car- | 
» In ſome figu re is (ai to be charged 
n e alſa when one bearing, or 
4 Charge, A another figure added upon it, 
at is Tons aid to be cha 
DIR” 5; in the art 
oy he onder and ball are contained. 


212 


— — 


8 at-the. Hague ol the death 

bis father, he went into 

where he was proclaimed Ring of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland 4 but Cromwell, to 
whom the command of the army was then 

——— — him with the Eng- 
ith forces, defeated. him near Dunbar) 


and after wards ſollowing him to Worceſter, 


entirely routed his army. He, by meant 
of ſeverdl. diſguiſes, made his eſcape, and 
arrived at *Roan,» where finding that the 
French had entered inro a treaty with 
Cromwell, he retired to Ovlogn. The 
Spaniards then declared war again Crom- 


well, and at the fame time allowed prince | 


Charles a penſion, who went into Flan- 
ders, and from thence retired to Holland, 
where he fiayed till — — death, 
which happened on the third ember, 
1658. In 1660, general Monk hank? 
rendered himſelf luce matter of the par- 
liament, recalled: the prince and his two 
brothers; on which Charles was crowned 
the following year, and in 1662 married 
to the manta of Portugal. In 1665 war 
was declared — Dutch and French, 
and on the third of June a grem victory 
obtained over the Dutch at fea, and the 

me year a moſt terrible peſtilence broke 
gut in London. In 1456 anther victory 
r which fir Nobert Holmes burnt one 
hundred and fifty ſail of Dutch merchant- 


men. In 1667 the Dutch taking advan- 


tage of our: being off our gurtd, entered 
Chatham tiver, and burnt feveral men of 

ar. But king Charles, notwithſtanding 
Ji piece ef treachery, concluded the 

ace at. Breda. This was however but of 
55 for in the year 16/72, 
ng Chartes, joined with the French, wha' 


= obtained- over the Dutch at ſea, ſoon | 
« 


= ' 7. 


D e eps nee 
{their cow dong uſed in manure, as the laß 
is very apt to breed the eharlock. When 
a Held of barley is muck infeſted with it, 
they mow it down in May, when in flow- 
er, taking care only to cut it ſo low a juſt 
1 the tops of the leaves of the 
Yo in, | v7 m6"? 1 
CHARM, a term derived from the La» 
tin, carmen, a verſe, aud uſed to denote. 3 
magic power, or ſpell, by which, with the 
afkftance of the devil, forcerers, ® 
witches were ſuppoſed to do wond 
| things, far ſurpaſſing the power of nature. 
Theſe things are now ſufficiently exploded. 
CHARNEL, or CHARNEL-HOUSE, 
a kind of portico, or gallery, uſually in or 
near a church=yard, over Which were an- 
| ciently laid the bones of the dead, after the 


fleſh was wholly conſumed, 6 
| -Charnel-houſes are now uſually adjoin- 
| ing to the church. 


* CHARON, in fabulous hiftory, the 
ſon of Etebus and Nox, whoſe office was 
to ferry the fouls of the deceaſed over the 
water of Acheron, for; which each 34a 
| to pay a piece of money, For this 5 
the Fagant had à cuſtom of putting a piece 
of money into the mouth of the deceaſed, 
that way! might have ſomething to pay 
Charon for their paſſage. _— 
| is repreſented as a mean ſqual- 
hd old man, meanly + drefied, with a 

on. . R 4 

CHARRE, - or -GILT-CHARRE, a 
truttacebus fiſhy called by many carpio, and 
| reckoned by Artedi a fpecies of. ſalmoa, 

leſs than a foot in length, with five. toys 
of teeth m ts alate,” '/ 3118 
| Red CH „ à ſpecies of ſalmon, 
called by authors umbla minor: it is much 


attacked the Dutcly by land, while. the of the ſame fze with the former, with 


Englith engaged their fleet at ſea; but a 
peace was concluded two After. K ing 
Charles died Feb. 16, in the ſiſty- 
ith year of his age, and was buried in 
Hensy the Seventh's chapely in Wellmin- 
- ans — He was ſuceeoded by his bro- 
ther James, duke of, York. * 
. CHARLESs-WAIN, in aftronota 


major, or the bear. See Uns A. 
. CHAR K, the Englith name of; a 
p/ar.t, called. by Lntaniſts; rapiſtrum, or 


the belty-fin red; and the under-jaw a lire 
longer ——q_ ar 
HART, or SEA-QCHART, an hy- 
drographical map, or a projection of ſome 
papts of the.carth's ſuperficies in ano, for 
the uſeof navigators. Charts differ very, 
| confiderably from geographical or land 


| maps, which are of no uſe in navigation. 
feven fiprs in the confidiiation. callglurſs,| Ne.” | n_navig 


Nor are ſen- charts all of the ſame kind, 
fome being. what we call plane: charts, 
others mercator- charts, and others globu- 
lar. charts. 77 | 


crambe. See CN.  Charlock ie a 4 © Plans CHART is a repreſentation of 
_ very trouhleſome weed in cofn-felds, | forme: part of the ſuperfices. of, the ters 
where we find ewo-ſpecies of it very con | | 
mon, viz. one with a yellow flower, and 
the other with atwhite one. To preveut 
Its growth the farmen mix horſs Jung with 


e: 
{ ous globe, in which the — #2" Say Gl 
poſed: parallel to each other, the parallele 
oſlatitude at equa] difiances, and. cofyſe- 
| quently the degrees ef-latitude. and _ 
| tee 


_ 


ww S & Fe. 


r WW 


 Friptions of kh ſpots,” appearances,” and 


ce. See MaGNxA-CHART A. **! | 


yo where equal to each other. See 1 
NR CH. , 
© Mcar2t OHART is that . where the 
meridians” arc [fraight lines, parallel to 
exch othef; and equidiftant ; "rhe parallels } 
ate fo ſtraight lives, and parallel to each 
other: but the Aſtance between them in- 
cteaſes frum the equino tial. towards either 
pole, in the ratio of the ſecant of the lati- 
tude ti the radius - 
>" Globular CHART, a meridional pro- 
jeRionz whetein the diftance of the rye | 
from the plans „ the meridian, upon 
whick the projection is made, is ſuppoſed 
to de equal t6 the fine of the angle of 449. 
This projection” coimes- the neareſt of all to 
the nature of the globe, becauſe the merb 
dians therein are placed at equal diftances; 
the - parallels alſo are nearly equidiſtant, | 
and conſequently the ſeveral parts of the | 
earth have their proper proportion of mag- 
itude, diftance, and fituation, nearly the | 
Aue on the globe itſelf. See Gos o- 
Lit NM | 
Cboregrapbic CHARTS, deſeription of 
particular countries. See CyoroorA- 
 Hdiqgraphic CHARTS, deſcriptions of 
the body of the ſun, and po macuke 
ot ſpots obſerved iu it. See Hetioorna- 


PHY. . a 50 7 
* Bhdrograghie CHARTS, theets of large 
paper, Wheteon ſeveral parts of the land 
and ſex are deſciibedi with their reſpeRtive 
coaſts, harbours, ſounds, flats, rocks, 
' ſhelves, fands, &c; together with the lon- 
-gnude and fartitude of each place, and the 
points of the compaſs. Sce MexcaTor's 
"Chart © © as TY 17 
Selenographic CHARTS, particular de- 


miculæ of the moon. Ser SELENOG KA* 


% 


B 


0, H, A, 
purchaſer of uud ſhall have alt the char» 


teri and deeds; , incident to the ſamey - 
and for the maintenance of his title. 74 
this is underſtood where the feofter is no 
boand to a general watranty of the, land, 
CHARTER gf rhe King, is where tim 
king makes a grant te an perfor or body. 
politicy as a charter of exemption, of prix 
vilege, pardon, & c. bien 15:26 bee 
- CHARTER-LAND, -ſach as a petſoh; 
holds by charter; chat is, by evidence ik 
writings otherwiſe termed tec hald. 5 
Fasses, 2 bezas bn tonne 
CHARTY-PARFY; in co e, 3 
deed of ——_y 2 z made between 
merchants- and fea-faring men, concern 
ing their merchandiftancrmartione afl 
A chartet-party of eee {nies 
the agreement in felation to the tec ighi ui 
2 thip and cargo, hingen the ancrebiang 
and 3 ma et of the vxſſel. 
binds "ra: matter tu 'delivet the cargo m6 
= condition at the place of diſcharges 


In thoſe charter-parties; if the dangerg 
of the tea are exoeprce, it has bern nd; 
judged that ſuch/@eption-gxtcnds. ax wel 
to any danger upon the ſea from pirates 
men of war, as to common - dangers -; 
ſhipwreck, tempeſta, c 1 

CHART BDIS, 4 Wwhirl-pool' in th 
fireight of Mean, { vetween Itaiy 
Sicity, much celebrated jd the writings of 
ancieft pots. T7 

CHASE, - 2 great quantity: of g 
lying open and privileged for wild beaſs 
and wild ſowl. A chaſe differs frtum u 
foreſt, inaſmuch, as it may be in the hands 
of x ſubject, which. foreſt in its; prope! 
nature cannat z and from a'park,'.a5 14.45 
not incloſed, and hath more offiuers. A 
chaſe is not endawed Hke a. foreſt. with © 
many liberties, as' the cdurts: of attach- 


= 


Hy. jo Bo oe: .. | 
237 Toprgraphic CHARTS, draughts of ment, ſwainmoe,' and juſticg- ſeat ; and 


ſome (mall parts of the carth only, or of | 
Ans particular plates, without regard to 
"Its relative ſituat ion · . 
1 OH ARTA- MAGNA, an ancient in- 
ſtrument, containing | ſeveral privileges 
and (berries granted to the church and 


ſtate by Edward the Confeſſor, together | 


with others relatlug to che foudal laws of 
Wittiam the Conqueror, granted by Hen- | 
ry I. all confirmed by the ſecceeding priu- 


CHART RR, lia law; a written Tiſtry- 


cannot lawfully be made, withewt Hcenge 
from the King under the hond ral. 

| CHASING of Gald, Silver, @c, Ste 
ExcnuaSime, WY ' 
© CHASTE-TREE, «the vites. | bee 
Viren. af ION 
_ - + CHAUCER; .(GEOFFREY) ; the 
moſt eminent of the Engliſh ports of Rs 
time, was borh in 4325, and educated a 


Cambridge, . from:whente be'removtd, to 


complete his ſtudies at Oxford. . He aftg- 
wards travelled, aud at bis return entered 


ment or evidence of things acted. | himſelf in the Ianer Temple, where ha 


one perſan and another. Charters of p- 
vate perſons are deeds and inftruments Po 


ſtudied the municipal laws of England. 
Being taken notice of av court, he became 


the colveyauce of lands, &c. Here the 


to king Edward III. g nf 
* > king 3 


CHE:  ! 
the privy-council, and afterwards ſhield- I 


| 


bearer to the King, "who alſo granted him 

ral other f-), by Which means he 

ame exceeding rich, having almoſt one 
thouſand pounds per zunum, a vaſt eſtate 
For thoſe times. He ſided with the duke 
of Lancaſter, the chief inſttument of his 
rife, and eſpouſed the party of Wicklifte, 
when ſome commotious being raiſed in the 
city of London, he was obliged to fly to 
Hainault, whente his neceſſities forced 
Kim to return to England, Where he was 
ſeized by the King's order, and impriſoned: 
but at laſt he made a frank confeſſion of 
the whole affair, which procured him his 


pardon. He did not for ſore time recover | 


the ſhock which this gave him ; and his 
eireumſtances being, reduced to the loweit 
of poverty, and his, intereſt at court 
ruined, he 'retircd to Woodſtock, to enjoy 
the calm pleaſures of a ſtudious ſafety ; but 
the duke of Lancafter at laſt ſurmounting 
His troubles; and marrying Chaucer's wife's 
fiſter, our poet's ſon became allied to moſt 
$f the nobility, and to ſeyeral of the kings 
of England, for he had ſome grants con- 
ferred upon him by the King, but was de- 
rived of them agaid at the Revolution in 
our of Henry IV. ſon of the duke of 
Lancafter ; but while he was endeavouring 
to recover 'freſh grants, he died, on the 
* of October, 1400. The moſt admired 
his poems are, his Knight's Tale, and 
his Canterbury Tales. z | 
CHECK, or CHECK-ROLL, a roll 
or book, wherein is contained the names 
ot ſuch perſons 1 and in 
to the king, or other great perſonages, 
78 che Bebel ſervants. 9 | K . 
Clerk of the CHECK, in the king's 
houthold, has the check and controulment 
of the yeomen of the guard, and all the 
uſhers belonging to the royal family, al- 
lowing their abſence or defects in attend- 
ance, or dimigithiug their wages for the 
ſame, &c. He alſo takes the view of thoſr 
that are to warch in the court, and has the 
ſetting of the watch, &c. r 8 
Vert of tb CHECK, in the King's na- 
vy, the name of an officer inveſted with 
the like power at the fevetal dock- yards. 
CHECK T, io heraldry, is when the 
mield, or a part, as à bordure, &c. is che- 
uered, or divided into chegquers' or ſquares, 
in the manner H a cheſs board. This is 
one of the moſt noble and ancient figures 
tiſed in armory, *and'ought to be given to 
none but great warriors, in token of their 
bravery ; forthe chefs-board repreſents a 
field of battle, and The" pawns of men, 
- - GY 2995 599 +-gu 35 


| 


—— 


4 


S - 0 EK 


of the two armics, which move, sttack, 
advance, or retite, according to the w 
of the two gameſters, who arc the gent 
CHEEK, in anatomy, that part of the 
face ſituated below the eyes, on each ſide. 


Wounds of the cheeks, if wall, may be 
cvred by the ary ſuture 3 but if large, the 
bloody one mutt be uſed, See Su TURES 7 
CHEESE, Caſeus, a ſort of food pre- 
peared of curdled milk, purged from the 
ſerum or Whey, and afterwards dried fur 
Phyſitians condemn the too free vſe 
of cheeſe, as it loads the flomach When 
new, and heats and inflames when old. 
Every country has its place noted for this 


uſe. 


commodity. Thus Cheſhire aud Gloneef- 


rerthire cheeſe ate famous in England: 


and the Parmeſan cheeſe is in no Jeſs re- 
pute abroad, eſpecially in France. This 
fort of cheeſe is entirely made of ſweet 
cow's milk: but at Rochſort, in Langue- 
doc, they make cheeſe of ewe's milk; and 
in other places, it is uſual to add goat or 
ewe's milk, in a certain proportion, to that 
of cow's. _.. add), 

There is likewiſe a kind of medicated 
cheeſe, made by intimately mixing the ex- 
prefſec juice of certain -herbs, as- ſage, 
Daſs mint, &c. with the churd, before it 
is faſhioned into a cheeſe. 


CHELIDONIUM Majaz, celad dine, 


in botany, a perennial plant, which grows 


wild in hedges and ſhady waite places, and 
flowers in May. It is a very acrid plant, 
and ſtands recommended as a powerful ape- 
rient and attenuant, in obſtivatejaundices, 


4 when not accompanied with inflammatory 


ſymptoms,” in cacbexies, chloroſes, drop- 
fres, and other diſeaſes. 


" CHELIDONIUM Minus, pilewort, in 
botany, a ſmall perennial plant, Which 


grows wild in hedges and moift meadows, 
and flowers in April. The leaves of pile - 
wort are ranked among the antiſcorbutics, 


but do not promiſe to be of much virtre. 


The roots are celebrated as a fpecthc againſt 
the piles: they have been ſometimes given 


inwardly, but chiefly applied externally in 
| the form of a cataplati 


guent. | 

CHEMIN. DES RONDES, in forti- 
fication, a ſpace between-the rampart ard 
low parapet under it, for the younds to go 

t the ſame. 1 4 

. CHEMISE, in fortification, the wall 
with which a baſtion, or any other but- 
wark of earth, is lined for its greater fop- 


bort and ſtrengh: or n is hr + foes + 
| * row 


laced on both:fides, repreſerit the (oldies - 


lotion, or un- 


CH E 

diry of the wall from'the ellos to the flüne 
ad ver 0 

Fire CHEMISE, a piece of linen cloth, 
Preped in à eompertign of bit af petrol, 
eximphor, and other combuſtible matters, 
vſ-d at ſea, 16 fer hte to an enetny's vet- 
ſels. Apr? Q>1 * * 

CHEMICAL 4Lahargtory, or Eleaborn- 
tory, the place where chem ical ptocrſſes 


are performed. — * 
CHEMISTRY, an ert that teaches us 
how to per form certain/phyficial operations, 


by which bodies that de difeernable by 
the ſenſes, or that 'ray be rendered fo, 
and that are egpAble of being contained in 
veſſels, tnay, by ſuirable inſtruments, be 
ſo changed, that particular determined ef- 
fects may be thence produced, and the 
cauſes of theſd eftetts underſtood by the et- 
fe&s themſebves, to the manifold mprove- 
ment of varbus arts. „ 

If we endeavour to find the origin of 
this art, we muſt look back into the ante- 
diluvian world, where it was practiſed, as 
ſome think, by Cham, the fon of Noah; 
but the invention is more commonly afcrib- 
ed to Tubal-Cain, who firſt prepared braſs 
and iron for the uſe of man, which he 
could not have done without a competent 
knowledge of chemiſtry. At the declen- 
+ Fon of the Raſtern empire, | chemiſtry 
ſhared the common fate of the other arts, 
and lay buried and neglected till the time 
of our friar Bacon, whom it was in a 
great meaſurt retrieved, He was followed 
by Raymund Lully, Baſil Vatentme, Pa- 
racelſus, Van Helmont, and-others, who 
ſpread the art in Spain; Italy, amd Ger- 
many; and the two laſt*eſpecially carried 
n to ſuch a length, as to render medicine 
almoſt wholly chemical. Lime a Prench- 
man, Homberg an Eaft-Indian, and our 
ingenious countryman Mr. Boyle, diſperſ- 
ed rhe darkneſs of the art, "reducing it to 
ſimple and true ideas, and abolifhing'thoſe 
uſeleſs and i icuble circumſtancrs, 
with which ſome: of their predeceſſors had 
deſignedly clogged its operaitons. Rut of 
all the modems none have made greater 
improvements in chetmiſtry, or more ju- 
diciouſly and benefici [mraduced it in- 
to medicine, than the late celebrated Boer- 
haave, who is alſo the fulleſt and beſt 
Vriter on the ſubject, Having given us the 
hiſtory, theory, and practicv of this noble 
art in an orderly and ſeientiſical manner. 

CHERR Y:TREB,” en, in' botany. 
See CERAS Us!! * 1 '« | 

_CHETT, emony minets, a kind of 
fimy ſtone, found in Tin rata in qunr- 
Nes of lime-ſtone, 


| 


; 


| 


ö 


N 


1 
; 


| a lion. 


R 
HERUR, of CHERUBIN, a cb 


ſpirit, which hierachy is placed next tothe 
feraphum. See HigkarcnHa ah. + 


The -feveral deſcriptions which, the. | 
Scriptute gives us the | cherabins; dier 
rom one another: but all agree. in 6. 
prefentin® a figure compoſed. of varieus 
cremures, 


der Ci zROPHYLEAUM. | 


* CHESHIRE, a county of England, | 


is botnded oh the north by  Lancuthice, - 


from which it is parted by the.river-Mot» 


ſey ; ou the north-eaſt corner by Yorkſhire, 
on the raft by Staffordſhire and Derbyſhare, 
on the foutls by Shropfhire ant, the . 
Dee, on the weſt Denbighthire 
Flintſhire, and on | 
George's Channel, where it forms a KI 
of peninſuls. It is forty-five miles in 
length, and twenty-five in breadth, contain 
eleven market towns, beſides Cheſter x 
one hundred and twenty-ave pariſhes aud 
vitlages, whereof eighty-ſeven only have 
churches ; the reſt are chapelries. The 
market-towns are Nantwich, Middlewich, 
Northwich, Macclesfield, Congleton, Frod- 


ſham, Stockport, Sandbich, Alteingham, 
Malpas, and K notsford. It is a county | 


palatine, and fill enjoys ſome of its an- 
cient privileges, it having the palatine 
courts. for the adminiſtration of, juſtice 
kept at Cheſter. It ſends four members 
to parliament, two for, the 2 and 
two for the city. The rivers are the Dre, 
which riſing from two mountains in 
North Wales, firſt runs eaſt, and then 
north to Cheſier,, aud from thence pro- 
ceeds to the ſea, The Weaver rites 2 


=: 5.0 and falls in the = 
Mertecy. The Merſey is the ps Ws 
boundery of the county, and falls into the 
ſea. The Dee abounds with falmon and 
trouts. The air of this county is heakby, 
and the country level, except on the 
borders of Staffordſhire and Herdes 
where it is hilly, The foil is, generally 
fruitful, and the farmers ker ãt in heart 
by manuring it with mazl, vf which the 
have two ſorts, white and red, The va 
quantity of cheeſe made in this county, is 
a proof that there is a great deal 
paſture land, wherein they keep theit 
cows. There are likewiſe meres, lakes, 
and pools, in which there are carp, tench, 
bream, ce's, &c. ; 

The chief commodities are cheeſe, ſalt, 
and mill-ftones. The ſalt is made from 


the weter of {alt ipripgs, at the 1. 


HEsS- 


28 a man, an * cagle, and 
CHiRVIL, Cherephylim,, in bet. 


e north-weſt bx St/ 5 


_- 


H E 


S 


= CHESNUT-TREE. See Cartarta. 3 The chief uſe of the Props fe (riley friſe,, 


*- CHEST, in commerce, a kind of mea- 
fore, containing an uncertain quantity of 
ſeveral commodities. 

A chen of ſagar, V. g- contains from 
ten to fifteen hundred weight 3 a cheſt | 
of glafs, from two hundred to three hun- 
ted feet ; a cheft of Cattile ſope, from | 
two and a Half to three hundred weight; 
er indigo, from one and an half to two 
hundred weight, five ſcote and twelve 
pounds: to the hundred, 

+ - CHEST, in anatomy, the breaſt, or 
that part of the which contains the 
Heart and lun Basser. 

- --® CHESTER, the capital city of Che- 


Mire, is of 4 quadrangelar form, and is 
furrounded 


, 


— — 


with a wall, with four gates | ſpea 


towards the four cardinal points. 
boat two miles in co and contains 
maine pariſh churches, the cathedral. 
The caftle ſtands on the ſouth fide of the 
ity, and is 2 Noble and ſtately building, 
tower bearing the name of 
livs: Czfar, and a hall where the pa- 
me court and afſizes are kept, twice a 
— ing of the ju of 
ane; 28 alſo . hall for the | 
princes exchequer court, The principal | N 
Ateers are adorned with piazzas, or rows, 
a5 the inh#biramts call them, under which | 
— are ſhops, and through which one 
may walk dry in rainy weather, The 
eity is governed by a mayor, two {heriffs, 
wwenty-four- aldermen, a town-clerk, &c. 
and fends two members to parliament. It 
Nas two markets, on Wedneſdays and 


Saturdays; and three fairs, one on the 


Jatt Fhurſday in February, for cattle; 


and the other two on July 3, and October 


26, for Iriſ linen cloth, hardware, dra- 


goods, Manchefter manufactures, | 
— and cattle. This city and Holy- 


head are the two great thoroughfares for 
Treland. It is one hundred and eighty- | 
wo miles» . north-weſt from London. 
Long.” 3. O W. Lar. 53 11. N. 

CHEVALIER, in a grove). * 
Ronifies, Aa knight, or 


_- CHEVALIER, in keraldey,. Lanes ö 
| neſda there is A market for ctfle; 


any cavalier, or — armed at all 


Rate * 
CHEVAUSX DE. RISE, in fortifi- 


cation, 2 large joiff or piece of timber, 


about a foot in diameter, and ten or twelve 


feet in length; into. the Gdes Were, are 
driven, a great number of wooden pins, 
— ſix font long, armed with 2 point, 


is to ſtop 7 breaches, of to 
| avenues of a camp, from the inmads — 
| of horſe and foot. It ee "allo 


| mounted on, wheels, with artificiaf fires, 


to roll down in an afſavtr, ; 
CHEVRETTE, in che art of war, an 
engine for raiſing guns or mortars” 1160 
their carriages. 
CHEVRON, or CHEVERQY, id 58. 
raldry, one of the hanovrable artes 
of a thield, eventing two rafters o an 


houſe, joined together as they ought to 

ftand : it was anciently the p On of the 

r head attire: ſome ſay it is 4 
ſymbol of protection ; others, of con- 
ancy ; others, that it repreſchts knights 

rs,. &c, 

CHIAN EARTH, in ph 

of the medicinal earths — 5 

of which nothing more than 2 


has been known for many ages in 


thops. 
CHICANE, or CHICANRY, In . 
an abuſc of judiciary proceedings, . tending 


F P delay the cauſe, to puzzle the e Judge, 


8 * parties. 
ICANE, in the ſchools, uA 
di — — tubtletics, which prot 
diſputes and obſcure the trat. 
E CHICHES, or CAICH-PEASE. 85 

ICER. |, 

* CHICHESTER, the capital city of 
Suſſex, is ſurrounded with à Wall, with 
four gates, anſwering to che four cardihal 
points. ,The ſpace between the welt gd 
ſouth gates is taken up with the cathedral 
church and the bithop's palace. 
church itſelf is not latge, but near, aid 
has 3 high ſpire of good workmanſhip 
It has five pariſh churches, zud is fcate 
on the little river Lavant, which" wa 
it on all 6des except the worth.” This 
+ city had a caſtle, which was ſterwordd 
Pb into a monaſtery, which ig ng 
demoliſhed. It is governed by à 
recorder, fourtern aſdermeh, md? a e 


mon council, and four juſfices bf che 


peace choſen out of the aldetmen. Tr 


has two weekly markets, on W ednefdays 


and Saturdays ; and every other” Wel. 


| has five. fiirs, thoſe on May 3, Wit 
| Motiday, and Augoſt 3, ar for dorſes 


and borned cattle ; that on ober ro, 


for horned cattle; and chat on Oftobit : 
for horſes. and * horned cattle.” It "fel 


two members to Tarliament, Ind is ſarnous 


for lobſt#rs. It is fikty-rhree ruſſes ' ſout h 


n e XII. 
— * 2143 4888. — 8 | 


* W y,oud e 


v%3 _ 
Died, Long: 0; 55. W. Lat 
| or. CHICKEN, in zdology, 
throng . gallinaceous erder of 
birds, eſpecially the common hen. 

- Chichens, for tws days after hatching, 


ite 3 but chen it is prope er to 
— — firſt time, ſmall ost- 
meal, ſeme dry and ſome ficeped in milk, 
or elſe fine white-bread crumbs; and af- 
tet they, have got ſtrength, curds, cheeſe 
pairings. &c,. It is alſo very wholeſome 
ta chop green chives among their meat, 
which, will, preſerve them trom the rye, 
and. other diſeaſes in the bead; neither 
molt they, at; any time be ſuſfered to want 
clean water, fince puddle-water is apt to 


breed the pr „ „„ 
CHICK-WEED; Alfa, in botany. 
ALSINE» eg 
_ CHIEF, we head or principal part of 
a thing or perſon. us we fay, the 
chief af ay party, the chief of a , 


CHIEF, in heraldry, that which takes 
up all the upper - part of the eſcuteheon 


from, fide to fide, and repreſeats a. man's 


In CHIEF, imports ſomething borne 
inahe gbief part or top of the eſcutchecon. 
CHILBLAINS, in medicine, the ſame 
with, what, is, otherwiſe, called pernianes 
See, PE NIN. . | 42” 62 | 
CHILD, a, term of relation to a pa- 


Dr. Harris, in a treatiſe of the acute 
difeaſes of children, takes them all to 


 axiſe from the humours of the prime viz 
| Jour and, degenerating into aci- 
- Citi 


„ which is confirmed from their four 
delehing.:and, dejections. Hence all that 
is vequlxed to cure them is to combat this 
acidity. which is to be eſſected two ways; 
by, diſpofing it to be eyacuating, and by 
tu eyacuation. 
ws, purgafives. the firſt caſe, no 
er or cordials are to be * but 
m. hey, of, them, crabs-eyes and, claws, 
oyſtar · ſhel N -ſhells, chalk, coral, 
aa theſe, he prefers old 
thells that have Iain lang on the ſea ſhore 
expoſgd 0 thę heat. of the fun, Children 
ac very oby-xjaus..to,. the aphthæ, or 


chrulh, ſeabhz eruptions, difficult den- 
ULione, de 


Wurms, and rickets ; 


bor the eure af, Ahich, ſee each of theſe 


onde its proper head. Sce alſo the arti- 


Tes, INPAN Ty Nusa, WEANING; 


18 and other 


lt 


NLYERMAS- Dax, or INNO. 


CENT's-DAY, an anniverſary held by 


. 


—_ 45. 


; 


| 


ö 


' 2. 1-half, left there ſhould be too much 


the church, en the 23th af” Desenbet, 
in 5 of the children” as, 
maſſacred 


1 by erder of Me- 
ro + irn 

* CHIMERA, or CHIMZRA, a f 
bulous monſter which the poets feign a 
have the head of a lion, the of.» 
goat, and the tail of 3 dy ; and add, 
that this odd beaſt was k 42 
rophon. The foundation af the "WAS, 
that in Lycia there was a' ing mouns 
tain, or vulcano, ef this name; that the 
top of this mountain was ſeldam withour 
lions, nor the middle, which had; very. 
good graſs, without goats ; that ſerpeacs. 
bred at the bottom, which was marthy z 
and that Bell rendered the moun>. 
tain habitable. 2 chimera, among: 
the 1 underſtand 2 mare 
creature of the imagination, compoſed of 
ſuch contradictions aud abſurdities ay can. 
not poſſibly any where exiſt but in thought. 

CHIMES of a Check, a kind af perio- 


dical muſic, produced at equal interval 


of time, by means of a patticular appas 

ratus adde to a clock. * | 
CHIMNEY, in architectute, à part 

of a houſe, where the fire is made, have. 


ing a funnel to c a the ſmoke. 
The proportion for CHIMNIES. Wok 


fias directs that the breadth of the  apet= 
ture at the bottom be to the height as 3 to 
2, and to the depth as 4 to 2, In fmall 

artments the breadth is 3 feer, in bed» 
chambers 4, in larger apartrnents. 5, in 
ſmall banquetting rooms 5 1-half, in — 
6 ; but the height ſhould never "exceed 


room for air and wing, aad the ſmoke 
be driyen into the room: nor mult the 
height be too little, leſt the ſmoke: miſs. 
its way and be choaked at firſt ſettimg 
out. The fame author adviſes to have "un 
aperture through which the external air 
may, on occaſion, be let into the ſu | 
to drive up the ſmoke, which/the i | 
air would otherwiſe be unable to do. : 
Some make the fannel ewiſted, to pro- 

vent the ſmoke's deſcending too eafily ; 
but the better expedient is, to make the 
funnel narrower at bottom then at tap 
the fire impelling- it up mute eaſil y, when 
contracted at the bottom; and in mount 
mg it finds more ſpace to diſengage itſelf, 
nd therefore will have leſ# occafion ta 
return into the rooin. i WO. NOS 
To prevent ſmoking chimnies, M Lo- 
cas adviſcs. to leave two holes, or male t 
pipes in the chimnies, one over the h 
on each : fide, one floping upwards, -the 
other downwards ; through theſe holes or 
pipe 


C. K 1 

i7 he, the ſmoke will eaſily. paſs, 
a4 which way ſocver the 
wind blows. 
"CHIMNEY-MONEY; or HEART H- 
MONEY, a tax impoſed by ftatute 24 
Ear. II. expreſſing that every fire-heanth 
and ove of every dwelling or other 
Nouſe within England and Wales, except 


de chargeable with two ſhillings per 
annum, payable at Michaelmas and Lady- 
Day, to the king and his heirs. This tax 
wing much complained of, as burden- 
Tame to the people, has been abolithed, 
and inſtead of it the window-tax was 


red. | 

CHIMNEY - PIECE, a compoſition 
of certain mouldings of wood or ftone, 

flanditiy on the fore-fide of the jambs, 
. and coming over the manrle-tree, | 

"+ CHINA; including Chinete Tartary, 
a large empire, ſituated between 95 and 
135” eaſt longitude, and between 21* and 
55% north latitude, being accounted two 
thouſand miles in length, and one thou- 


fand five hundred in breadth ; it is bound- 
ed by Ruſſian Tartary on the north, by 


the - Pacific ocean on the eatt and ſouth, 
and by Tonquin, Tibet, and the ferrito- 


ries of*Ruſka'on the weſt. It is uſually 


divided into fixteen provinces there are 
computed to be one hundred and fifty-five 
ital cities, one thouſand three hundred 
aud twelve of the ſecond rank, two thou- 
ſms three hundred and fifry-feven forti- 
fied towns, and upwards ten millions 
of families, which may amount to about 
fifty millions of -people. - FI 
The principal commodities of this coun- 
try are fil, tea, china-ware, japan-wate, 
and gold-duſt; of all which the maritime 
ftates of Europe ĩtaport great quantities, 
ſanding them ſilver in return. 
+ CHINA-ROOT, in the materia me- 
dica, à drug, of which there are two 
inds, oriental and occidental. The two 
ts ditfer little or nothing in the leaves, 
flowers, or ſecds, but con | 
root, and remarkably in the time of flow- 
ering” ; the Chineſe blowing only in June 
and July, whilſt the American praluces 
flowers Tucceflively almoſt all the year. 
Decoctions of this root drank freely, are 
ſaid to promote perſpiration and urine, and 
have bern ly recommended in the 
venereal diſeaſe :* they do not appear how- 
ever; to have any conſiderable virtue. 
CHIN A-WARE; or Peoyeclain, 2 kind 
of ware well known in moſt parts of the 
av ape rrſtrnoge 


„ 4 


ably in the 


fuct'as pay nar to church and poor, thall- || 


The, qualities of China ware, when, 
; perfectly gvod, are, to be very white and 
tenacious, ſo as not. anly to bear. violence 
without breaking, and ſtrike fire with the 
ſteel as flint; but to ſuffer bothng. water 
to be poured ow it, While it is elf in a 
cold fate, without being broken or crack- 
ed: 


thin and ſlender parts; to dry afterwards 
without warping ;' and to undergo at laſt. 
the baking or burning, without any ſepara- 
tion of the parts or flawing. If the compo- 
ſition, or the ware f of it, be detici- 
ent in any of theſe particulars, they are fo 
far faulty: and by examining avy pueces 
of China with regard to thoſe particulars, 
which relate to the ' finiſhed wate, the 
comparitive or abſolute goodneſs may be 
 eafily diſtinguiſhed. = 
The baking or burning China ware is 
performed much in the ſame manner, as 
is practiſed by the potters ſor eürthen- 
ware; except that it is done with more, 
care; and that ſome expedients” are uted 
for defending the pieces from the injury 
of the ſmoke or doft of the furnace, 
which would deprave the colour, ox infect 
the ſurface with ſpecks. 
The glazing the ware of this Kind is 
a very important part of the manufacture 
of it; and has been generally found the 
moſt difficult to be performed. It is done 
(by ſpreading ſome bc geg powdered, or 
ſome fluxing co tion, (eicher mix- 
ed with part of the matter, of Which 
the ware itſelf is formed,” or in ſome 
caſes without) on the ſurface of the pieces; 


and melting it there, fo as when cold to 


make an entire covering with the - 
neſs and Thining appearance of | As 
the compoſition of the glazmig been 
generally kept a "ſecret by thoſe who 


have the direction, almoſt every dis t 
manufactory have employed one peculiar, 
to themſelves; arid few have fucceeted in 
forming ſuch as will well anſwer the end; 
das may be ſeen by examining the ware pro- 
duced, even by the naked eye, but more 
diſtinctty with the affiftarice of à glaſs that 


\ magnifies largely; bach which the far 


* 


ca 


face will appear covered with, as it were, 
aci- work ot ay infinite number of cracks, 


"eat ahem bay 


2 that 
„ bot only impair the poliſh, 


but give more- 


over a-caſt-of greyyels.to the colour. 
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Compoſition for CHINA-WARE. The 
. Compotition. of the caſtern or proper China- 
. ware, is from two earths ;- one of which 
is, viireſcent, and is, called petuuſe; 
the other à refractory, or apyrous carth 

and called kaoline - « 


„ +; Whether the. canhgcalled petunſe, is ſorm- 


ed of he ſpar of lead, {as it is improperiy 
called) uſed in the Dreiden manutattory, 


. -, or whether of thats, or ſome ſpecies of 


ade (for experience has thewn they will 
All anſwer. the end, when they have no 
tiaging matter in th and will calcine 


55 to white neſs] is not evident from any in- 


formation hitherta brought to this part of 


de world. Bos the deſcription given of it 
52 * that i is a very hard whitih Rone, or 
2 grey 


clining ta the green. 
„he following compoſition will produce 
arcs Which will have the property of the 
Take of the beſt white ſand, or cal- 


cined flints finely powdered, twenty pounds, 


[ add to it of yery, white pearlrathes five 


pounds, of bones calcingd to perfcet white - 
| monly caſt in moulds, which is dane in, 


best two pounds; temper the whole with 


om water, formed by diſſolving the gums 


2 
- 


- hen.47-i5 properly treated. Where: mica | 


um- water will ſerve; the neceſſivy of yang 


- acabigor ſcuegal in, water, 
„ Thus requires a confiderad} 
contiauange of hent to bring it to pertec- 
tions but will be very white and good 


- Can be obtained, it is preferable to the cal- 


cined bones; apdjas/ it will form. à paſte 


f kindly. rexture fos workings, a weaker 


- whichr at all, in this kind of compoſitions, | 
5 granongy only by the want of proper co- 
on 
. ſich, mixtures. wake, | * 
x. £ Take of the heft white fand, or cal- 
cined ſlints finely powdered, twenty pounds; 
white tobacco-pipe clay, ar the 


Sen ſope rock clay waſhed over, five 
8 prod and of the whiteſt pearl-athes, 
„%% Jour pounds: temper them with a weak 
„ (Mrwater.” Or | | 
bas pk 7 ake of the whiteſt ſand, or calcined 


lots finely;powderrd,, twen 


- af 
. 


. 


Fiche ujed_ for dhe imigtion of China- 


ny is - 
.ca 


ty pounds ; of 

Unt, or apy n glaſs, pow- 

dered allo, den pagnds ; and of mica, or 

lcineg bones, . temper them 

8 Muh- gum-water b n ſtrang, to 
Jog. 8 

ITbere have been ſeveral fmilia 


: 


Sue them a dye gg 


r compo- 


rables force = | 


and tenacity in che paſte, Which 
| | ſlender and thin, as particularly in the 


| 


ET . 
ware in the works fe on foot in different 
part504 Europe. The weeks zt Decldeny 
| and St. Vincennes in Eranct:. may, be 
elicemed the only manufadoticy 4þ Eu- 
rope, advanced as yet to any degrve of per- 
ſection ; though there are po partivutar ad- 
| vantages in the litpation of either of them, 

that give them any claim to the monopo- 
lzing this art: and we may, therefore, 
hope to ſec ourſelves in time as much ma- 
ters of this as of all the other manu- 
fatures duly cultivated and enceuraged 


with us .. — 7 — 

Manner of Formation of Ye rev 
Flawers, M4 ol her _ n 
WARE. The vatwus kinds of pieces of 
China-ware are formed by three methods, 
| turning, caſting, and modelling : the par- 
' ticular manner of doing which being the 
ſame in this calc as in others, there Will be 
little occahon., to be explicit with regard to 
it. Larger veſſels are generally turned in the 
ſame manner as is practiſed by the porters 
tor, ſtone or earthen ware : but where they 
ate intenuled to. be of very nice. and accu» 
rate figuxe, after they haw the general 
form; given to them, they are-finiſhed by 
putting them into proper moulds. | 
Figures, as alſo. pieces, ot ornaments of 
preces, of the nature af baſs relief, are com- 


* 


q 


the ſame, way as plaſtcy. of Paris is treated 
for which directions will be -found- under 
the artigle Ca r But ſome detaci><d 
parts of ornaments, where no great preci- 
ſion of form is required,, may be bet mo- 
delled or worked by che hand. 
Flowers, and other ſuch looſe: deſigns, 
where latitude may be gwen to the ſuncy, 
are alſo moſt commodiauſly modelled or 
wrought with the hand, with the help of 
a ſmall flick flattened at the point, a paix 
of pliers, and a wet ſpa 8 
Were the parts of — very 
caſe of flowers, if the paſte be nt of nſelf 
of a very tenacious conhftence, it thould 
always be brought to à propet ſlate of co- 
| hefion, by tempering it with gum-water : 
for the want of k knowing which exped:cnt, 
we have ſcen very. coarſe work done with 


great labour, and ſuhject io frequent miſe 


carriages, Where the whale difficulty might 
have been cafily ſurmounted by ths 
| As to the baking; glazing, painting; and 
gildiag of china-ware, it would be but to 
little purpoſe, to be particular here, or to 


] 


add. any thing to what hath ben already 
obſerved on that head, as thoſe who wapt 
to be thoroughly acquainted therewith; muſt 

3N have 


to the ſtomach; and without a vomit the 


Drinks and liquid aliments ſhould alſo be 


_ mulation, treachery, and Hipocriſy, aud 


- quence . o 


CHI 
have recourſe to other methods, and fuller 


accounts than this work can admit of. 

* +*CHIN-COVGH, a convulſive kind of 
cough, which children are ſubje& to, pro- 
— 7b from à tough, viſcid, aud acid 
matter, lodged in the coats of the ſtomach, 
which when they vomit, they are eaſy for 
a time. Sometimes this diſorder proceeds 
from a more dangerous cauſe, which 1s a, 
tertain ſalt communicated to tender bo- 
dies by means ofthe air, which coagulates | 
the lymph, and, which growing ſharp and | 
ſtagnating, affects the larynx. In the cure 
of this cough, particular care ſhoukl be had 


cure can hardly be effected. Spermaceti 
in broth is of excellent uſe : but by bleed - 
Ings and repeated purges this cough may 
be cured, without other means: yet the 
milder cathartics ought here to take place. 


taken in leſs quantity than uſual. 

CHINESE, belonging to the empire of 

China, ar its inhabitants. | | 
CHINESE Phileſopby. Though the 


Chineſe are univerſally allowed to have | 
ſurpaſſed all other nations of India, in their 


antiquity, learning, politeneſs, the im- 
rovement of the ſciences, a taſte for phi- 
Joſophy, and their political principles: yet 
it is certain, notwithſtanding their extra- 
vagant pretenßons, vaunts, and ſelf- con- 
ceſt, that their advances in learning and 
hole, when the miffionaries firſt viſited 
that empire, not only greatly inferior to 
thoſe of the politer modern chriſtian nati- 
ons of Europe, but even to many of the 
ancient pagan nations, particularly the 
Greeks and Romans; nay even, at this 
Hay, neither their knowledge, nor man- 
ners, are comparable to thoſe of the Eu- 
ropeans, the former, in general, being ve- 
ry ſuperficial, and the latter 2 cor- 
rupt; for if we may judge of the reſt af 
he Chineſe by thoſe of 2 they are 
much addicted to unnatural vices, to difh- | 


and over-reaching, in conſe- 


to 2 | | 
their covetouſneſs; but in 


: CHI 
'nto China, give ys no very bigh idea of 
their {kill in mechanics, aftronomy, and 
other parts of the mathematics. Theſe 
Europeans were not men of any diſtin- 
guiſhed merit, but ſuch whom zcal. carried 
thither, to propagate the Chriſtian religion 
at the-hazard of their lives, in unknown 
regions, which indeed befel ſome of their 
ſucceſſors. They were well received by 
the Chineſe; ſuperſtition, apt to take. ot» 
fence and be alarmed, gave them no oppo- 
ſition; they opened ſchools, had many 
diſciples, and their learning was admired- 
The emperor Cham-hy about the end of 
the laſt century admitted them at court, 
learned our philoſophy and ſciences of them, 
ſtudied mathematics, anatomy, aſtrono- 
my, mechanics, &c : but his ſon Vong - 
Tching banithed all the European virtuofi 
to Canton and Macao, except thaſe that 
reſided in Pekin, who were ſuffered to 
continue in that city. Kien-Long, the 
fon of Yong-Tching, ſhewed a little more 
indulgence to the learned of Europe; but 
forbad them to preach the Chrifttan reli» 
gion, and even perſecuted his ſoldiers who 
had embraced it; though at the fame time 
he permitted the Jeſuits to continue their 
inſt ructions at Pekin. | | 
CHIO-PEAR, tbe name of a fpecies of 
pear, of a yellowiſh colour, and ſtreaked 
with red. | | 
CHIONANTHUS, ſnow-drop- tree, in 


| — arts and ſciences were, ppon che bear „a genus of plants, 


CHIRAGRA, in medicine, à term 
uſed to denotethe gout in the handor wriſt. 
See Gov T. eu al 
| © CHIROMANCY, a ſpecies of divins- 
tion, drawn from the different lines of a 
perſon's hand; by which means, it is pre- 
tended, the inclinations may be diſcovered. 

* CHIRON,, in fabulous hiſtory, a 
centaur, the ſon of Saturu aud Phillyris 
who lived in the mountains, and delighted 
in hunting ; where obtaining the Know- 
ledge of the virtues af plants, he became 
one of the greateſt phyſMians of his time. 
He taught this ſcience; to Eſculapius, and 
afterwards became governor to Achilles, 
whom he fed with the marrow of lions and 


{peaking olf their manners, it ought al - 
ways to be confidered, that they are fill} 
Pagans and idolaters, the ſect Tu-kiao di- 


viding at preſent the whole empire with the 
ſects Foe«kiao and Lao-kiao, which are 


in truth no other than three different com- 
binations of ſuperſtition, idolatry, poly- 
theiſm, and atheiſm. | 

The fingular eſteem with which they 
honoured the firſt Europrans who travelled 


#-” 


—— 


| 
| 


wild boars, in order to render him ftrong 
and courageous. But being wounded by 
Hercules with an. arrow, which he dropt 
accidentally upon his foot, he begged of 
the gods to put an end to bis life, on which 
Jopner placed him in the heavens, where 
he forms one of the ſigns of the zodiac, un- 
der the name of Sagittarius. | 
CHIRURGERY, vr SURGERY, that 
part, of medicine which is employed in 
a 


CHA 

Mamu operations. Chirurgery if unddudt- 
very arttierft; but its inventor is very 
viſcetrain. In the drys of Hippoerutesz 
forgery was fb cunnected with medicine, 
that the fornter was ſearce diſtinguiſhed 
from the latter by any peculiar and diſtri- 
minating name: and that Hippoerates 
himfetf aſſiſted the fick by manual opera- 
tion, is 4 fuck which cannot be called in 
eſtion- During theſe laſt fiſty years; 
cy has been cultivated with very great 
ſucceſs. M. le Dran has furnimed ns 
With iufſtrüctions witich will in form the 
mot filr profidiciits. M. de la Faye, 
the iugenĩdus commentator on Dionis, Nas 
likewiſe given us, in His notes, not only 
far his own experience and reflect ions 
Rave fuffefted; but alſo, as he ſays, the 
iniohs and obſervations of the greateſt 
urgeons at Paris; And, indeed, the fre- 

nent ttentiom he makes of Meff. Morm 
tit, de la Peytonie, and others, are fuſ- 
gclent proofs that his comments are an 
exact repreſentation of the preſerm ſtare of 
forgery in France. Heiſter's forgery is in 
every perſon's hands 3 and the character of 
Heiſter is ſo well eſtabliſhed, that any ac- 
count of that work is necdlefs. Nor need 
we mention the treatiſe of ſurgery, and 
critical enquiry, of the ingenious Mr. 
Sharpe, fitice rhe” name of the author is 
abundantly ſufficierit. - Mr. Pott is alſo an 


Honour tb His and profeſſion. ' 
CHISLEY-LAND. — a 
foil of a middle nature, between fandy and 
clayey land, with a large admixture of 
pedbtes. | 
CHISSEL, an inftrument uſgd in car- 


pentry, maſonry, joinery, ſculpture, &c. 
and diſti 


nguithed according to the breadth | 


of the blade into half-inch chiſſels, quat - 
ter - inch chiſfels, &. They have alſo dif- 
ferent names according to the different 
to which they are applied. 

CHIVALRY, in law, a tenore of fer- 
vice, whereby the tenant is bound to per- 
form ſome noble or military office to his 
bord; and is either regal, when held only 
of the king; or common, ſuch as may be 
Held of a common perſon as well as the 
king: the former is properly called fer- 
jeantry, and the latter eſcuage. See dun- 
JEANTRY and Esc AOR 

A ſtatute of Charles II. 


. 


aboliſhes all te- 


nures by chivalry, in capite, &c. and or- 
_dains that all renures ſhall be conſtrued to 
be free and common ſoceage. . 
CHIVES, among gardeners, the ſame 
with the antheræ or apices See An- 
THER X» 


CA 
| OMIVES is atfo the Englith namv vf # 
ay oy — Sce Ov to. 
HLOROSIS, in medicine, à diſeaſe 


ofvallycalled the green fickneſs, incident 


to girls, maids, widows, and even wives 
whoſe kuſbands ave-deficient. Various are 
the ſymptoms of this diforder, as a feveriſtr 
habit of body, vomiting, difficulty of 
breathing, and longing - for unnatural 
foods. As to the cure, Aftrue recotn- 
mends borax, mineral- waters, electuarics 
made of preparations of ſteel, the martial 
flowers, &c. aſaftetida, aloes and myrrh; 
tmollient baths,” frequent evacuations, and 
exerciſe? but above all, matrimony. 

CHOCOLATE, à kind of paſte, or 
cake, prepared of certain drugs, the baſis 
of hie is the encao- nut. 

The Indians, in their firſt making 6f 
chocolates ufed to waſt the cacao in carthen 
pots, and having afterwards cleated it of 
the hifles, and bruiſed it between two 
totes, they make it into cakes with theit᷑ 
hands. The Spaniards improved this me- 
thod : when the cacao is properly roaſted, 
and well cleanſed, they pound it in an 
iron mortar, to reduce it into a coarſe 
maſs, which they afterwards grind, or le- 
vigate, on a ſtone, under which a char- 
coal fire is kept, till it be of the utmoſt 
fiaenefs : when the paſte is fufficiently 
ground, it is put quite hot into tin moulds, 
in which it congeak in a ſhort time. 
The form of theſe moulds is arbitrary; 
the parallelogramic ones, holding about 4 
quarter of a poumd, are the moſt proper 
becauſe the brgger the cakes are, the 
longer they will keep. - Obſerve that theſe 
cakes are very liable to take any good of 
bad ſcetit, and therefore they muſt be care- 
fully wrapt up in paper, and kept in a dry 
place. Complaints are made, that the 
Spaniards mix with the cacao-nbts too 
great a quantity of cloves and cinnamon, 
befides other 'drugs without number, as 
muſk; ambergriſe, &c. The 
Paris uſe few or none of theſe ingredients 3 
they only chooſe the beſt nuts, which are 
called Caracca, from the place where they 
are produced, and with theſe they mix a 

ſmall quantity of cinnamon, the freſh- 
eſt vanilla, and the fineſt ſugar, bur very 
ſeldom any cloves. Among us in Eng- 
land, the chocolate is made of the ſimp 
cacao, excepting that ſometimes ſugar and 
ſometimes vanilla is added. c 

CHOIR, that part of the church where 
choirifters fing divine ſervice : it is ſe- 
parated from the chancel, where the 
communion is celebrated; and al from 
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the nave of the church, where the people | move equally ſwift, the duration of 2 « 
are placed: the patron is ſaid to be obliged | ſtroke will. be proportional to the inter- 
to repair the choir of the church. Il val between the two ſucceſſive pulſes ; and - 7 
CHOIR, in nunneries, a large hall ad- | conſequently. a found. is more or leſs t 
Joining to the body of the church, ſe- | grave or acute, in proportion to the length» | t 
parated by a grate, where the nuns fing | of that interval, S. t 
the office. | Hence it follows, that all the ſounds, I 
CHOLAGOGUES, medicines which | from the loudeſt to the loweſt, which are i 
purge the bile. ; | excited by the vibrations of the ſame body, t 
Of this kind are manna, caſſia, roſes, | are of one tone. It likewiſe follows, chat 
ſena, rhubarb, aloes, jalap, ſcammony, | all thoſe bodies, whoſe parts perform their 1 
c. There is ſome reaſon to think that | vibrations in the ſame or equal times, have 
antimonial medicines act more powerfully | the ſame tone: alſo thote bodies Which { 
on the bile than any other remedies. | vibrate ſloweſt have the graveſt and deepeſt F 
CHOLER, or -BILE. See BiLE. tone, as thoſe which vibrate quickeſt 
 CHOLERA-MORBUS, ia medicine, | have the ſharpeſt or ſhrilleſt tone. 
the ſame with bilious fever. See BiL1ovs. The number of vibrations made by dif- 
CHOMELIA, in botany, a genus of | ferent chords in equal times, and upon 1 
plants. | | which their tone depends, may be de- « 
CHONDRILLA, in botany, a genus | termined in the following manner: Where t 
of plants. B A C (plate XII. fig. 6.) repreſents the h 
CHONDROGLOSSUM, in anatomy, | figure which a muſical chord aſſumes in t 
the name of a pair of muſcles arifing | its ſmall vibrations; then, as the tenſion x 
from the cartilaginsus proceſs of the os | of the chord is every where equal, let P 0 
Hyoiges, and meeting in the baſe of the | repreſent this tenſion, or a weight equa] 3 
tongue, where they are inſerted : this | to it, 1 a ſection of the chord perpendicu- i 
pair is not found in all ſubjects. lar to its length; V the force by which . 
. CHONDROPTERYGII, in ichthyo- | the motion of any point at M towards L 
Jogy, one of the five orders or ſubdiviſions | A C is accelerated, while the chord re- 0 
of Plhes, the characters of which are | turns to its natural ſtate in the circumſe- * 
theſe : the rays of the fins are canilagi- | rence of à circle, whoſe diameter is 1. 0 
nous, differing in little from the mem- | Biſect B C in 8, and draw S A perpen- \ 
brane that conſtitutes the fin ; they have | dicular to B. C; from any peint in S A, 0 
likewiſe cartilages inſtead of bones; and | as G, drawn Q M parallel to B C, and 
the mouth is for the moſt part ſituated in M N parallel to 8 A; this done, we ſhall - a 
the lower part of the body. . „ „ —2 2644653 81 t 
CHORD, in geometry, a right-line | have v XS Q.. See the article i 
connecting the extremities of any arch of | ot $4 5279! a 
a circle, 4832 165 802 t 
| Line of CHORDS, the chords of a cir- | Ex.asT1c Carve. If we now ſuppoſe N 1 
cle projected on à right-line. See Plane | to repeſent the weight of the chord, L its c 
SCALE. length, g the force of gravity, D the c 
CHORDS, in muſie, the ſtrings or lines, | length of a given pendulum, S A = 4, + t 
by whoſe vibrations the * of ſound 8 Qor MN =y ; then, becauſe Ning L, p 
is excited, and by whoſe diviſions the ſe- or N mY . 12010 0 
veral degrees of — are determined. The Lo and L=25 B, * follows that 
ſtrings of muſical inſtruments are gene- . 5 ö ob. a i U 
rally made of guts, though others are made | y _ 72g3P_ Becauſe V is as y, the di- V 
of braſs, or iron wire, as thoſe of ſpin- NIL... va oc t 
nets, harpſichards, cc. Chords of gold | gance of M from A o, the vibrations f c 
wire, in harphchords, yield a found al- the chord are fimilar to thoſe of 2 pendu- 
moſt twice as , as thoſe of braſs: 1, + and the time in which M deſcribes tc 
chords or ſtrings of ſtecl yield a feebler M N, is to the time in which the pendu- tl 
ſound than thoſe of braſs, as being leſs lum'D forms half à vibration, as tl 
heavy and leſs ductile: The tene of a 8 bit {6 eee 30 f 
ſound depends on the time or duration, 2. D ; LN e nd fi 
of the ſtroke made on the drum of the * 118 2 7 F3, 4 te 
ear, dy: a» wave. or pulſe of air; for as oF & at. ll 2s Þo mel 5 
that is longer or ſhorter, the tone will be | conſequently the zumber of vibrations 4 t! 
more grave ar antes and Luce all pulſe: | mate. by the chend, while the fe BY 
0. | : viv 


* 


CHAO 

aulum vibrates. one, is  exprefled by 

4»? 1 which ſerves for determining 
m is N 
the number of vibrations made in à given 
time by any given chord that is extended 
by a given weight; or for comparing the 
number of vibrations by different chords 
in equal times. Thus if the weight P be 
the lame, the number of vibrations is as 


— „ and when the chords. are of the 
L . To 

ſame kind (or N is at L) the vibrations are 

1. Ik the chord be given, the num- 
L 

ber of vibrations is 8s ſv. The ratio of 


» to t, or of the circumference to the 
diameter, enters the expreſſion of the vi- 
brations of the chord; and there ſeems to 
be 2 difference in this reſpect betwixt the 
theorems by which the vibrations of a 
muſical chord, and thoſe which are pro- 
duced in the air by organ-pipes, or other 
wind-inftroments, are to be determined; 
in theſe, where the ſound is made by the 
vibration of a column of elaſtic air con- 
tained in the tube, the time of vibration 
or tone of the inſtrument will alſo vary 
with the length and diameter of the faid 
column” of air, and force of the voice, 
which compretſes it ; as will be eaſy to 
obſerve from experiments. 

IF one body be made to found with 
another, their vibrations will coincide af- 
ter a certain interval; and the ſhorter the 
interval of the coincidence, the more 
agreeable is the effect or conſonance to 
the ear; conſequently thoſe which are 
moſt frequent produce the moſt perfect 
conſonance or concord, as it is commonly 
called. When the times of vibration, 
therefore, are equal, the concord is more 
perfect, and more / agreeable than any 
other, ; and this is called uniſon. 

If the times of vibration are as 1 to 2, 
the coincidence will be at every ſecond 
vibration of the quickeſt; and ſo chis is 
the next perfect concord, and is what we 
commonly call a diapafon, or octave. 

If che times of the vibration be as 2 
to 35 the coincidence will be at every 
third vibration of the + quickeſt, which 
therefore is in the next degree of per- 
feftion ; and this is called a diapente, or 
fitth. If the, times of vibration are as 3 
to 4, the coincidenee will be at every 
fourth of the leſſer; and this is called 
the Ctateſſaroh, or fourth. But this and 


the text which follow in order, are not | 


. 
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ſo agreeable and pleaſant * 
ear, and are thereſore called imperſect 
concords. „cd 213 1842. 

CHORDEE, in medicine, a. ſymptom 
attending a gonorrhcea, conſiſting in à yieo + 
lent pain under the frapum; and along 
the duct of the urethra during the erec- 
tion of the penis, which is incurvated- 


| downwards. Theſe erections are frequent 


and involuntary. , The chordee being a 
ſqueezing of the corroded urethra between 
the - cavernous bodies, and the erection 
being excited by the ſtimulating matter of 
a gonorrhea, the cure is to be performed 
by preſerving the urethra from being cot- 
roded, or by ſupprefling the erection, by 
which means the prefiure of the urethra 
will be prevented. The firlt may be ef- 
fefted by mild diuretics, ſoftening emul- 
fions, and cooling injections; but the laſt 
can only be performed by thoſe means 
that give the moſt ſudden check to the 
ſwelling of the penis, ſuch as immerſion 
in cold water. It has been found by ex- 
perience, that rubbing à mereutial oint- 
ment into the part affected, and along the 


duct of the urethra has done conſiderable 


ſervice in this complaint. ; 
CHOREA SANCTI VIII, St. VI. 
TUSs's DANCE, in medicine. Sce V.“ 
rus's Dance. f 
CHORION, in anatomy, the exterior 
membrane which inveſts the feerus in the 
uterus ; it is thick, ſpongy villoſe, and 
furniſhed with avaſt apparatus of bloods 
veſſels. It is contiguous to the uterus, 
and is ſeperable into two membranes /or - 


raste. men | 
CHOROGRAPHY, the art of mak« 

ing a map of ſome country or 'province. / 
Chorography differs from geography, as 


the deſcription of a particular country 


does from that of the whole earth; and 
from topography, as the deſcription of a2 
country differs from that of a town or 
diſtrict. See GzeoGRAPHY and ToroGRa-' 


PHY. 
CHOROIDES, in anatomy, an epi- 
thet of ſeveral membranes, which, on-ac- 
count of the multitude of their blood 
veſſels, reſemble the chorion- See Co- 


'RION, 


. CHORUS, in dramatic poetry, one or 
more perſons preſent on the ſtage during 
the repreſentation, and ſuppoſed to be by- 
ſtanders, without any ſhare in the action. 
Tragedy in its origin was no more than 
a ſingle chorus, ho trod the ſtage alone, 


and without any actors, ſinging ditbhyß- 


rambics or hymas. in honour of Bacchus 
The- 


c u K 


Thefpis, to relieve the chorus, adifed a | 


actor, who" refiearfed the adventpres of 
ſome of their heroes; and Aſchylus, 
fhnding a ſingle perfon too dry an ehter- 
tatument, added a fecond, at rhe fame 
nme reducing the ſinging of the chorus, 


fo make more room for the recitation. | 


Bot when ofite tragedy began to be form- 
ed, the recitariyve, which at firſt was in- 
tended only as an atceffory part to give 
the chorus a breathing-time, became a 

incipal part of the tragedy. At length, 

werer, the chorus became inſerted and 
incorporated into the action; ſotnetimes 
ir was to ſpeak, and then their chief, 
whom they called coryphæus, fpoke in be- 
Half of the reit, the finging was, per- 
formed by the whole company; fo that 
when the caryplizus ſtruck into a ſong, 

chorus immediately joined him. 

The chorus ſometimes alſo joined 
the actors in the courſe of the repreſen- 
tation, with their plaints and latfferrations, 
en account of any unhappy accidents 
that befel them: but the proper function, 
and that for which it ſeemed chiefly re- 
tained, was to ſhew the intervals of the 
acts; while the actots where behind the 
ſcenes, the chorus engaged the ſpectators; 
their ſongs uſually turned off what was 
exhibited, and were not to contain any 
thing but what was ſuited to the ſubject, 
and had à natural connection with it; 
ſo that the chorus concurred with the 
actors for advancing the action. In the 
modern tragedies the chorus is laid afide 
and the mufic fupplies its place. 

CHORUS, in muſic, is when the whole 
company are to join the fingers in re- 
peating certain couptets of verſes. The 
word chorus is often placed in Italian mu- 
ke, inſtead of tutti, or da capella, which 
mean the grand chorus. When after chorus 
we meet with 19, or pro, we muſt un- 
derſtand that it is to be played in the firſt 
chorus; 29, IId, or /zco#do, in the fecond ; 
and, conſequently, that the compoſition 
is for eight voices or different parts. 
 CHOUGH, or CORNISH CHOUGH, 

in ornithology, a ſpecics of corvus, other- 
wiſe called coracias. See Cornvus and 
Cor ACIAS. 

CHRISM, oil conſecrated by the bi- 
ſhop, and uſed in the Romith and Greek 
churches in the adminiſtration of bap- 
tiſm, confirmation, ordination, and ex- 
treme unction. 

CHRIST, an appellatioſ uſually given 
ta our Saviour, anſwering exactly to the 


Hebrew Meffiah, and fignifying one — 


i annointed. See Mss in. 


r 

CHATST-THORKN, in botany, # name 
given to the 1 — 1 
nus. See RuAMN us. a 


CHRISTENING, ste Narr Nl. 


CHRISTIAN, in & general ſenſt, 
ſometing oy" to Chriſt, l 
|  CHRISTEAN RETN, thit in- 


Kituted by Jeſos Chrift, | 
If we examine the trefere and tendenty 
of the religion itſelf which was taught 
by Chriſt, and by the apoſiles in hi 
name, we ſhall fmd it to be worthy 
of God. It retaineth all the excellencics 
of the Old Teſtament revelation ; for out 
Saviour came not to 2 the law an 
the  proptiers, but to ful? them, 
catry the ſcheme of religion there laid 
down to a ſtill higher degree of exoellency. 


The idea given us of God, of his in- 


comparable perfeftions, and of Wis gu- 
verning providence, as extending to aff 
erextures, icularly rowards munk ine, 
is the no that can be conceived, and 
the tnoft proper to produce worthy ' af- 
feFions and difpofitions towards him. 
Great care is eſpecially taken to-mfirudt 
os to form juſt notions of God's illpftrious 
moral excellencies, of his wiſdom, tis 
faithfulneſs and truth, his impartial juftice, 
and righteouſneſs ; and ſpotleſs pority : 
bot, above all, of his goodneſs and love 
to mankind, of which the goſpel contains 
and exhibits the moſt glorious and - 
trafive diſtoverics and diſplays that were 
ever made to the world. The excceding 
riches of the divine grace and mercy are 
repreſented in the moſt engaging manner. 
Pardon and falvation are freely offered ups 
on the moſt gracioos terms; the very 
chief of frrners are invited, and the 
ſtrongeſt poſſible aſſurances given, of God's 
readinefs to receive them upon their fin- 
cere repentance and reformation ; and at 
the ſame time, to prevent an abuſe of 
this, the molt ſtriking ntations are 
made of GotPs juſt wrath and diſpleafure, 
againſt thoſe that obſtinately go on in pre- 
ſomptuous fir! and di ſobedience. It is by 
pecially the glory of the , that the 
great GA. of an 1 world 
are there ſet in the moſt clear and open 
light ; there are clearer diſcoveries made, 
and far ſtronger affurances given, of that 
future life and immortality, thati were 
ever given to mankind before. 

As to the precepts of Chriſtianity, they 
are unqueſtionably holy and excellent. 
The pureſt morality is taught in all its 
juſt and noble extent, as taking in the 
whote of our duty towards God, ort 


| neighbours, and ourſelves. 
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As to iety towards God, the idea there | 


giren © it is venerable, amiable, and 


engaging; we are required to fear God, 
but x i5 not with a fervile horror, ſuch 
65 "Grerftition inſpires, but with a filial 
reverence. We are directed and eacopr- 

d to addreſs ourſelves to him as our 
Fervenly Father through Jeſus Chriſt the 

n of His love, and yn his name to offer 
up our prayers and praiſes, our con feſſions 
and thankfgivings, with the profgundeſt 
Rumility becoming creatures deeply ſenſible 
of their own unworthineſs, my yer with 
an ingenvous affiznce, hope, and joy. We 
are to yield the moſt unreſerved ſubmiſſion 
0 God ag our ſovereigu Lord, gur moft 
wiſe and gracious governor, and moft 
rightedus benefaftor ; to refign ourſelves 
to his difpofal, and acquieſce in his pro- 
vigential diſpenſations, as being perfuaded 
that he ordereth all things really for the 
beſt ; to walk continually as in His fight, 
and with regard to his approþation ; ſet- 
ting him before us as cur great all- fering 
witneſs and Ne, our chiefeſt good and 
higheſt end. © Above all, we are required 
70 love the Lord our God with all our 
Heart, and mind, and firength, and to 


ew that we love kim by keeping is 
Cer | ate. 


commandments, by afpiring after a co 
mity to him'in his N pevfertitnd, 
and by endeavouring, as far as, we are able, 
to glortfy him in the world. g 
CHRISTIANS, thoſe who prateſs to 
believe and ptactiſe the Chriftian religion, 
ahd are baptized in the name of Jeſus 
S er eee 
The name of Chriſtian was firſt given 
to the Urſciptes of Chriſt at "Antioch, in 
the year r 
© CHRISTIAN VI, "Xing of Den- 
"mark, vifired England July 7, 1605. 
. *CHRISTTAN WIT, King of Den- 
mark, martied Matilda,” ſiſter to George 
111. of England, in 1767, vifited Eng- 
Und in" 1768, "and Uivorced his quern wn 


—— | 
> CHRETIANS T &. Jen, a fot 
vf Ohriſtians very e in Balſara, 
and the neighbouring; tons: they for- 
merly inhabited along the river Jordan, 
wilitte St. Toh”? baptized, and it was 
From thence, 1 had their name. 
© CHRISTI Ng bf Sr. Thomas, a, ſort 
A Ehrintaus in a pevinfila of India, on 
"Wis Hide" of the golph. 
_"CHRISTMAS,”” a feltival of the 
(Chriſtian chorch, obferved on the 25th 
of December, iu memory ok the nativity 
tes 1; Was always 


* 


on 07} » 
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obſerved on the 25th of December, is g 
matter of doubt. Dr. Cave is of qpin ion 


church in January, and confounded with 
the Epiphany, till, receiving better in- 
formation from the-weftern churches, they 
changed it to that day. St. Chryſoſtom 
afirms, that it was not above ten years 
ſince Chriſtmas began to be celebrated in 
the church of Antioch upon that day 7 
Clemens Alexandrinus reckons, from the 
birth of Chriſt 40 the death of Commo- 
dus, exactly one hundred and niuety- our 
years, one month, and thirteen days ; 
which time, being taken according to 
rhe Egyptian account, and reduced to 
Julian or Gregorian ſtile, makes the 
birth of Chrift fall on the 2$th qr 26th 
of December ; yet, notwithſtanding this, 
the ſame father tells us, that there were 
ſome who more curiaufly ſearching after 
the year and day of Chriſt's nativ 
afhxed the latter to the 2 5th of t 
month Pachen. Now in that year in 
which Chriſt was born, the month Pa- 
chon cotumenced the z0th of April; fa 
that according to this computation, Chri 
was born, on the r6th of May. Hence 
we may ſee how little certainty there ig 
in this matter, fince ſo ſoon after the 
event, the learned were divided in opini 
concerning it. As to the antiquity of 
this feſtival, the firſt footſteps we find 
of it were in the ſecond century, about 
the time of the emperor Commodus. | 
CHRISTMAS ROSE, in botany, 2 
name ſometimes given to a ff. | 
black hellebore. HrttBokRE. 

CHRISTOPHORIANA, chriſtopher- 
herb, in botany, a genus of plants, called 
by Linngus atza. 

CHROASTACES, in natural hiftory, 
pens of pellucid gems, comprehending 

thoſe. of variable colgurs, as viewed ig 
| different lights. 

HRO! A, in muſic, a note or Chas 
rafter of time, ufſyally termed a quaver. 
See QUAvER. 4 

Chroma is alſo a graceful way of ſing⸗ 
| ing, or playing with quavers and trilloes. 
CHROMA TIC, in painting, . a term 
| uſed to Egnify the colouring, which makes 
| the third part in the art of ating f 

CHRONIC, or CHRONICAL, among 
phyficians, an appellation given to diſeaſes 
that continue à long time, in contradiſ- 
tinction to thgſe that ſoon terminate, and 
are called acute. ; 


Chranical diſeaſes may be ſaid to be 4 


; duced in the bady by ſome peccapey 3 


that it was firſt kept by the Eaſtern 


CHAR 
Juices, either contraſted by degrees, or | 
elſe left by Jame acute 1 
CHRONICLE, in literature, a ſpecies 
— hiſtory, * according to the order 
of time, and agreeing in moſt reſpects 
with annals. See - > v4 
The word chronicle is now become ob- 
ſolete, being ſcldom uſed except in ſpeak- 
of the old l hiſtories, as Stow's 
Chronicle, - Holinſhead's Chronicle, Ba- 
ker's Chronicle, &c. | | 
Books, of CHRONICLES, in the canon 
of Scripthre,.two ſacred books, fignifying 
in the Greek, remains, additions, or ſup- 
nents, as containing many circum» 
ces omitted in the other hiſtorical 
books. In effect, the paralipomena, or 
chronicles, are an abri ent or ſacred 
hittory to the return of the Jews from the 
Babyloniſh captivity. 
"CHRON RAM, a ſpecies of falſe 
wit, conßiſting in this, that a certain date 
or epocha is  exprefled by numeral letters 
of one or more verſes. = 
CHRONOLOGY, the art of comput- 
ing time, in order todetermine with accu- 
„the events mentioned in hiſtory. 
Chronology has been juſtly called the foul 
of hiſtory ; for without chronology hiſ- 
tory is lifeleſs, and unleſs the times of 
hiſtorical narcations are-in ſome meaſure. 
Aſcertained, hiſtory will be very little pre- 
ferable to romance. We ſay in ſome mea- 
ſure, becauſs it is ſometime impoſſible to, 
fix the zreas or epochas of tranſactions 
with © certainty ; and the farther we ga 
back into antiquity, the greater will this 
uncertainty, be. uns; | 
Materials are not only wanting on ac- 
count of the vaſt number of books which 
Haye been loſt, but thoſe which remain 
frequently contradict each other, | 
In writing: ancient hiſtory, we are to 
mention whoſe chronology we follow, for 
fear of leading our readers into au error; 
for, according to ſome authors, there are, 
from the beginning of the world, to the 
Chriſtian za, but 3740 according 
to others, 6934; Which makes a dif- 
ference of 3194 years. 
The birth of Chriſt is alfo very much. 
diſputed, authors varying even in this 
point, ſeven or eight years. But, ſinoe that 
time, chronology begins to be much more 
certain, by the number os monuments we 
have left, and the differencies we meet 
with in authors being much leſs confider- 
N 2 tes 
> Chronology is not confined to paſt times 


| 


of 2h | 
nſclf to other uſecs, particularly in the 


church, By the help of this, we fix the 
moveable feaſts ; and among others, that 


| of Eaſter ; and by the means of the 


| 
| 


and fixing” ancient epycha's%3"it extends 


cpacts, periods, and cycles, we form the 
calendar. So that chere are properly two 
kinds of chronology; one purely hiſtori- 
cal, founded on facts tranſmitted to us by 
antiquity ; the other mathematical and 
aſtronomical, which ſettles the different 
epocha's by calculations and obſervations, 
and ſerves to regulate the ſcaſons when the 
feaſts of the church ſhould be celebrated. 
CHRONOMETER, -in general, de- 
notes any inſtrument, or machine, uſed in 
meaſuring time; ſuch are dials, clocks, 
watches, &c. The term chrouometer, 
however, is generally uſed in a more li- 
mated ſenſe, for a Lind of clock ſo con- 
trived as to meaſure a ſmall portion of 
time with great exactneſs, even to the fix- 


teenth part of a ſecond ; of ſuch a one 


there is a deſcription. in Defaguliers's. Ex- 
rimental Philoſophy, invented by the 
te ingenious Mr. George Graham; 
which muſt be allowed to be of great uſe 
for meaſuring ſmall portions of time in 
aſtronomical obſervations, the time of the 
fall of bodies; the velocity of running wa- 
ters, &c. But long ſpaces of time can- 
not be mraſured by it with ſufficient ex- 
actneſs, unleſs. its pendulum be made to 
vibrate in à cycloid.-. IEF 
CHRYSALIS, in natural hiftory, 2 
ſtate of reſt and ſeeming inſenſibility 
which butterflies, moths, and ſeveral other 
kinds of inſets, muſt -paſs through de- 
fore they artive at their winged or moſt 
perfect — Sce BuTTERFLY. _ 
The brit ſtate of theſe animals is in the 
caterpillar or reptile form :- then they paſs 
into the chryſals-ftate, wherein they re- 
main fixed to one ſpot, and ſurrounded 
with a caſe or covering, which is general» 
ly of a conical figute ; and laſtly, after 
ſpending the uſual time in this middle ſtate, 
they throw off the External caſe wherein 


they lay impriſoned, and appear in their 
mo | 


perfect and winged form of butter- 
flies, or flies. Through the whole coyrie 
of this transformation, the animal remains 
the ſame, only ſurrounded with different 
coverings : ju the caterpillar ſorm, it is a 
kind of ſœtus, or embryo, wrapped up in 
ſeveral coats, the Iimbs of which can on 
be diſcovered by the aſſiſtanoe of the mi- 
croſcope : in the chryfalis or er 

0 


it acquires à fatther degree of maturity 3 
and they, the limbs, wings, der, ge 
- perfedly diftinR ; ind at length it dtſen- 
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itſelf, and becomes an inhabirant of Chrifiians diftinguithed by particular dora 


. e = a peculiar kind of 
in this laſt fate the two * 
gopolgte, and the female lays her e 

— hatched into caterpil Sy 


. 7 and to paſs through the like changes with 
the parent · in ſect. 


CHRYSOCOMA, or HR VSO OMR, 


_ goldylocksgn' botany, a genus of plants 
tho compound flower. of which i is tubulous, 
ing 


proper one of a with a 


vifie limb. 


of plants. 

TE, in natural kiftory, a 

gem known by the ancients undet the 
e of the topaz ; ang the true chryſo- 
fro wh the gag nts, which had its name 
ro party -yellow- our, is now 

TorAz 


pat by modern jew- 
 EHRYSOL! 


ITE. PASTE, a kind of 
ie moe in in mitation of nzturab chry- 
alite, by mixing two ounces of prepared 
chryſtal, with ounces of red- end, 
adding _twelye grains of crocus 'martis 
made with vigegar ; and then baking the 
whole for twenty-four” hours, or hag 
in Wt ll-luted crucible. 
YSOPHYLEUM, ftar-a 


a kk} plants the. flower © 
1 is mopopetalous an campanulated, 


125 the lab divided into ten ſegments, 


alternate roundiſb and patu lous, and nar- 
row E nd, the n tia Tabovated' 
„ with one cell, containing 


VIV t, golden - faxi- 
Ru! or Faun in ich ology, 


"the Eng iſh name of a ſpeci cypri- 
with eleven rays in Be Figs 


Eerie 
25 1 7 hs IT worn pen nk 


. three o 


3 BY * err 
Pe c ia, or Tate 
os 25 3 e ho pro- 
e in Chriſt, Arp * 
55 8 n of man | 
: 2 ch 1 s A — lh An 
See of ians, | 
time, ànd 1 Chal 
concur rticipation of all the | 
ITS 75 4 0 vich their 
proper minifers. vs. we 
re lo the Shore rh of A the church 
Alexandria, urch of Theſſalo- 


2 and the like. 


3. Church denotes a particular ſect of 


. morh-mullein, in 
: beads a gen 


_——_—— 


— and ceremonies. In this ſenſe we 
ſpeak of the Romiſh church, the Gree 
church, the reformed church, the ch 


af England, c. 
+ Church is uſed to ſignify Kent the bat 
of ccclefiaftics, or the clergy, | 
C—_— the lai 19 — oo 
CHES, began to 
| built in 696, fifty new ones, were vein 
in Londong by order of Parliament, 1710. 
| CHY CH-YARDS, were firſt con- 
—— in 317, and permitted in eities, 


— (JOHN) doke 
Martborough, and prince oo = ho 5 
man empire, one of the grea teſt ge 
and moſt iNuftrious heroes 8 the world 750 
produced, was the fon” of Sir Winfton 
Churchill, and was born at Aſhe, in De- 
vonſhire, on Midſammer-day; r650. His 
father carried him early to court, 
here the beauty of his perſon, and the 
pregnancy of, his parte, recommended him, 
when but twelve years of age, to the no- 
tice of the duke of York, who made him 
his page, and about 1666 be had a pajt 
of colours. His firſt Remy of ſhew-= 
ing his courage was at ier, Which 
was then in our hands and- rn by 1 
Moors. In 9 j 
commanding a Engliſh auxiliaries 
in the ſervice bo foo Mr. Churchill 
attended him, was made captain of gre= 
nadiers in the duke's own regitnent, 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in that famous cum 
paign againſt the Dutch ; his majeſty 
therefore mace him lieutenant-colonel, and 
the duke made him gentleman of his bed 
chamber, and aſterwards maſter of the 
robes. In 1682 he was created baron of 
Eymouth in Scotland, and colonel of the 
third troop of guards ; and in 1685 kin 
ames created him baron Churchill 
ndridge, in the of Hertford. 
| And be g lieutenant-gencral of the — 
forces, he the ſame defeated the d 
of Monmouth's army, and took him pri- 
ſoner. But on his royal maſter's attempt= 
ing to over· turn the laws and the eftablith- 
——— he went over to the prince 4 
leaving à letter for the Kin 
oth the reaſons of his con 
During the reign o king William, 5 
diſtinguiſhed bimſelf on manv occaſions 3 
was raiſed to ſeveral conhd. poſts of 
hogour, and was wade | earl of NMarlbo- 
rough; but in the height of his favour 
he was ſuddenly diſgraced ; ſtript of his 


| 


employments, and committed tothe Tower 
30 - fog 


'S HK U 
der high treaſon, on the evidence of ſome ] ſecond of Auguſt he gained the glorious. 


| 


profligate pcrtons confined in Newgate for 
their crimes ; but their perjuries being 
fully detected, he was reſtored to favour. 
King William on the 19thof June 1693, 
appointed him governor to the duke of 
Glouceſter, with this extraordinary compli- 
ment, My lord, make him but what 
« you are, and my nephew will be all 
4 J with to ſee him.” He was after this 
three times appointed one of the lotds juſ- 
tices, during that King's abſence. King 
William alſo appointed him general of 
foot, and commander in chief of a body 
of troops he ſent into Holland, and cre- 
ated him ambaſſador extraordinary to the 
States General, About a 4 after 
King William's death, the earl of Marl 
borough was conſtituted knight of the | 
garter, and foon after declared captain- 

eneral of all her majeſty's forces, and 
Ent over to the Hague with the ſame 
character as before; when the ftates not 
only concurred in all that he propoſed, but 
of their own motien, declared him cap- 
tain-general alſo of their forces, with an 
appointment of one hundred thouſand flo- 
xins per annum, and left to him the rank 
of ſettling the general officers. War be- 
ing declared againſt France and Spain on 
the fourth of May 1702, the earl march- 
ed into Flanders, and in the firſt campaign 
made himſelf maſter of the caſtles of Ga- 
venbroeck and Woerts, the towns of Ven- 
Jo, Ruremoud, and Stevenſwaert, tegether 
with the city and citadel of Liege, which 
laſt was taken ſword in hand. But at the 
end of the campaign, his lordſhip, in his 
pallage by water, was taken priſoner by 
a party of thirty Frenchmen from the 
enemy's garriſon at Gueldres, when by an 
admirable preſence of mind, he ſhewed 
them an old paſs belonging to his brother, 
which he happened to haye in his. pocket, 
and diſcovered ſo little concern, that he 
was ſuffered to proceed, and arrived at the 
Hague, On his return to England he re- 
ceived the thanks of both houſes of Par- 
liament, and was created duke of Marl- 
borqugh. The next year he invelied and 
took Bonn, Limburgh, and Gueldres, and 
the campaign being over, he went to 
Duſſeldorp, to meet the late emperor, then 


ſtyled Charles III. king of Spain, Who] M 


made him a preſent of a very rich ſword 
from his ſide, WALLY E Ts 

In og, be forced the enemy's en- 
trenchments at Schullenberg, and obliged 
them to fly with precipitation, after the 


| 


loſs of one third of theis troops. On the 


| 
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battle of Hochſtet, in which thirteen 
thouſand men, among which was marthal 
Tallard, with twelve hundred officers 
were made priſoners, and fourtten thou- 
ſand men killed or drowned, befides a vaſt  - 
number that were loſt in their ptecipitate 
retreat. After this glorious action, by 
which the empire was ſaved, and the 


whole electorate of Bavaria conquered, 


his grace purſued the French till he forced 
them to repaſs the Rhine : he then took 
poſſeſñon of Homberg Treves, &c;' had 
the pleaſure of ſeeing prince Lewis of 
Baden take Landau ; and then making a 
tour to Berlin, he by a ſhart negociation 
ſuſpended the diſputes between the king 
of Pruſſia and the Dutch. On the 14th 
of December he arrived in England, laden 
with the trophies of his viRories, brings», 


ing with him marſhal Tallard, and twen- 
| ty-fix other officers of diſtinction, and one 


hundred and twenty-one ftandards, and 
one hundred and 8 colours, 
which by the queen's order, were hung 
up in Weſtminſter- hall. He received the ſo- 
lemn thanks of both houſes of Parliament. 

The next ſummer, the French reco- 
vered Huy, and laid fiege to Liege; but 
his grace by a quick march raiſed the 
fiege of the citadel of Liege, recovered 
Huy, and forced the French lines. Then 
making a tour to Vienna, Berlin, and- 
Hanover, the new emperor Jofeph made 
him a preſent of the principality of Min- 
delheim, In 106 his grace gained the 
battle of Ramillies, Louvain, Brutſels, 


- 


Mechlin, Ghent, and Bruges, ſubmitted 
to king Charle, ITI. .of Spain without 


a ſtroke; Oudenard ſurrenderred upon the 


firſt ſummons; Antwerp followed this ex- 
ample, and in the ſpace of a fortnight 
the duke reduced alf Brabant. He laid. 
fiege to Oftend, and took it; he befieged 
+} took the flrong fortreſs of Menin, 
Dendermonde, and Aeth. In 1708, 
he gained the battle of Oudenard, in 
which four thouſand of the French were 
Filled, and, ſeven | thouſand taken pri- 
ſohers, with above one hundred. Randards 
and colours; the cities of Litle and Ghent 
were alſo taken. The next year his grace 
took Tournay, and the famous battle of 
alplaquet was fought; in which after a 
bloody engagement, the French were ety 
tirely defeated, and this victory was ſuc- 
ceeded by the ſurrendet of Mons. In 
ſhort, after theſe, and ſeveral other in- 
ſtances of the moſt admirable conduct, 
which Lewis XIV. was humbled, and all 
2k EE Europe 


CHU 


Europe aftoniſhed at his grace's amazing 
progreſs; after having received all public 
teſtimonies of his merit, and after Blen- 
heim houſe was built as a monument of 
his glory, his grace upon the change of 
the miniſtry, -was again ſtripped of his 
employmeyfs, and charged with his miſap- 
; plying the public money. He vindicated 
himſelf wuh temper, and then went 
abroad ; but he returned after the queen's 
death, and was reſtoxed to his poſts. He 
was the moſt accamplithed countier ef his 
time, an able ſtateſman, and a conſum- 
mate, general. , He died at Windſor-lodge, 
ou the 16th of June 1722, in the ſeventy- 
third year of his age, leaving four daugh- 
ters, pan whom in ſucceſſion his honours 
were entailed, 1 
* CHURCHILL (CHARLES) a ce- 
lebrated ſatiriſt, was the ſon of the rev. 
Mr. Charles Churchill, curate and lecturer 
of St. John's, Weſtminſter, and was edu- 
cated in Weſtminfier-ſchool. He was af- 
terwards refuſed admittance into the uni- 
verſity of Oxford, for. want of a p 
{kill in the learned languages, on which 
he was again ſeat, to Weltminſter-ſchool, 
where, at ſeventeen years, of age, he con- 
trated ap intimacy with a lady, to whom | 
he was married, and their mutual regard 
for each other continued for ſeveral years. 
At the uſual age of going into orders, 
po Churchill was ordatucd by, the late 
bilzap of London, and ,obtained a ſmall 
' Curacy in Wales of thirty pounds a year. 
Thither he carried his wife ; theg took 
a ſmall houſe, and he paſſed through the 
duties of his ſlation with aſhduity and 
cheartulneſs. He was beloved and cdeem- 
ed. by his pariſhioners, ; but endravcmring | 
to advance his furtune, by keeping a cydcr- 
cellar, it inyolved him in difficulties which 
obliged him to leave Wales and come to 
Londan, where his father dying ſoon, after, 
he Repped into the church, in which his fa- 
ther had officiated ; and: in order to improve 
his income, he taught young ladies to read 
and. write Engluh at a boarding-ſchool, 
kept by Mrs. Dennis, where he behaved 
with that decency. and proper decorum 
which, became his profeſſion. The firſt 
pam. Mr. Churchill publubed was the 
Roſciad, which was received with great 


applauſe and it being aſcribed to a com- | 


bination of wus, the ſecond edition ap- 
peared with his name. His next per- 
farmance was his Apology to the Critical 
Reviewers, which allo received the public 
favour. But while his writings thus 


—_ _— 


actions. Me now quitted his wife, refgns 


amuſed. the town, it was diſguſted by his 


* 


| 


with ſaliva, and chewing it with the teeth 


E 


ed his gown, commenced a com lete man 
of the town, and giddy with applauſe, 
ſeemed to think his talents a ſufficient 
atonement for his ſollies. He now wrote 
a poem called Night, which was ſoon fol- 
lowed by the Ghoſt; but theſe laſt had 
not the rapid ſale he expected; but his 
Prophecy of Famine ſoon made him ample 
amends. This was followed by his Go» 
tham, Independence, an epiſtle to Hogarth, 
the Times, &c. but going to Bologne, on 
a viſit to Mr. Wilkes, he was there at- 
tacked by a milliary fever, which carried 
hic off in a few days. After his death, 
his poems were collected and printed toge- 
ther, in two volumes oftavo. _ ' | 
CHURCH - WARDENS, officers 
chaſen early, in Eaſter-week, by, the mi- 
niſter and parithopers of every pazjſhy to 
look after the church, church - yard, 
church-· rexenues, &c.. alto to obſerve the 
behaviour of the - parithioners, in relation 
to fuch miſdemeanors as. apertain to the 
cenſure op juriſdiction of the eccleftaſtical 
court, - 
CHURCHING of Wemen after Chi/d- 
Birth, an office in the Liturgy, coptain - 
ing a thankſgiving to be uſed by women 
after being delivered from the gieat pain 
and peril of child-birth. This practice, 
like many other Chriſtian uſages, un- 
doybredly. took its riſe from the . Jewiſh 
rite of purification enjoined by the law of 
SES. :-:-..*. 0 | | 
CHYLE,, in the animal axconomy, 2 
milky fluid, ſecreted from the aliments 
by meaus of digeſtion. . 
The principles of the chyle ſeem to be 
ſulphureous, mucilaginous, ſaline, and 
aqueous. It is à kind of natural cmul- 
ſion, both Wh regard to the colours 
the ingredients, and the manner of pre- 
paration. There is this difference be- 
tween the artificial and natural emulſion, 
that the latter is far more pure, and is pre- 
pared with much greater apparatus, not by 
the ſudden expreſhon of part of the liquid, 
but by a gentle and ſucceſhve percolation. 
CHY LIFICATION, the formation of 
the chyle, or the act whereby the food is 
changed into chyle. Sce Foo and 
Cay LF. . 
Chylification. commences by commĩnut- 
ing the aliment in the mouth, mising it 


hy theſe means the fond is reduced into a 
kind of pulp, which being received into the 
ſtomach, mixes with the juices thereof z 
and tavs diluted begins to ferment er pu- 

O2 wilyy 


Et © 


erify"; and afluming a very ferent form 


from what it had before, grows eitlier 
acid ot rankid. Here it meets with 4 
joice ſeparated from the blood by the 
tands of that patt, Whoſe excretory dutts | 
open into the cavity of the flomach; 
by the commbeture &f theſe liquors, whe- 


ther of Tative or the juice of the ſtomach, „ 
or green glow-worm, With ten White ſpots 


a "proper menſtroum is compoſed, b 
ach the parts of rhe aliment are ſtill 
rote and more dtwided by its infmuating 
anto ther ports, and acqvjre till a greater 
Iikeneſs to the animal fluids, and form 
what is called chyle. The flomach, by 


means of its muſcular fibres, contracting . 


itſelf, ally diſcharges its contents by 
rhe pylores into the duodenum; in 
which gut, after a ſill ſemicircular 


defcent, it metts with the pancreatic 


Joice and bile ; both which joining with 
OT ng part of the alimetit more 


id, by ftildiſuniting the 'grofſer parts 


from the more pore, and here the chyli- 
HEtion is made perfect. *& 

"CHYMESTRY, or CHEMISTRY. 

CHEMISTRY, | 
CICATRICULA, among natural hiſ- 
rorians, a ſmall whitifh ſpeck in the yolk 
of an egg, ſoppoſed to be the firſt fudi- 
ments of the future chick. | 

CICATRIN, in fargery, 'a little ſeam 
of elevation of callous fleih riſing on the 
Kin, and remaining there "after the heal- 
ing of a wound or ulcer. It is common! 
called a ſcar, In young infants theſe ſcars 
diminith much, and ſometimes vaniyh 
when they come to age, as may be ſcen 0 
the pits of the ſmall-pox; and in growing 
they are ſometimes obſerved to change their 

ation. 5 

CICATRIZANTS, in pharmacy, me- 
gdicines which aſſiſt nature to form a cica- 
trix. Such are Armenian bble, powder of 
tutty, deſiecativum rubrum, c. 
Cicatrizants are otherwiſe called eſcha- 
rotics, epdlotics, incarnatives, aggluti- 
hants, &c. | 

CICELY, the'Figliſhname of a genus 
_— See MxxRRIs. 

CICER, the chick-pea, in botany, a 
genus of plants, the flower of Which is 
3 the fruit is' a torgid pod, 
of a rhombo!d ſhape, containing two 
roundith ſeeds. "The ſeeds of this plant 


x 


s | 
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— 


| 


| 
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the Hop- co Airtons, where it is c r- 
ed, ab an hepatic. We feſdom meer with 
it in erttemporancobs preſcriptions, unlefs 
ih à fe tech cated ales. | 

'CICINDELVA, in z%&dlogy, the ſame 
with "the petolampis, dr giowo worm, a 
ends of ibfetcts ; of which  avihiors enu- 
meraterhc following ſpecies. 1. The fed 


onthe exterior wings. 2. The black glows , 


Worm, with Fx white ſpots on the exterior 


Wings, common m woody places. 3. Fire 
bra ew. worm, with broad ercavated 
ſpots in the wings, common about the 
banks of 'tivers. 4. The black © glow- 
worm, with a reddiſh thorax ; and Teveral 
ther ſpecies tiftinguithed dy the like pe- 
culiarghies. N ; 4 
CICUTM, "hemlock; in botany, a tall 
umbelliferdus bietmial plant, common 
about the ſides of fields, under hedges, and 
in moiſt ſhady grounds. This herb is e- 
commended externally, in cataplafms, fo- 
mentations, and plaſters, as a powerful re- 
ſolvent and diſeutient. Taken internally, 
in no great quantity, it has occzſioned diſ- 
orders of the ſenſes; fleep, convulſions, 
and in ſome inſtances death; and hence it 
is ranked among the -poifonous © plants: 
Boerhaave tells us, ne the efttuvia of 
the herb, 'broifed and ſtro 2 ne 
became vertiginous. It is ſaid, that io 
certain brute animals k Is innocent; and 
that its il qualities are corrected by vine- 
gar br other vegetable acids. Of irs effects 
in ſmall doſes 1nſuſſficient to do harm, in 
which it has been by ſore recommended, 


| ment of Dr. Stortk, lately pub- 
Ee „gave room to hope not on a 
the vittues aſcribed to it In external Yppli- 


in general feem now ds 1b but ont 
wife that it is a plant of very great impor- 
tance as ah Infernal ais. Pr. Storck 
relates, that bags of the dry leaves, quilted 
together, boiled for a few minutes in water, 
or in milk, where they tbuld not otherwiſe 
be borne, on account of their fmell and 
the itching they produced, then Tqueezed 
from the ery Ak liquid, and applied 


nothing material was known, tilh the hap- 
that 


catĩons, are better founded than practitioners 


warm, checked the progreſs of very bad 
gangrenes, and procuted a ſefaration of 
the corrupted parts: that the fame appli- 


cation, in a perſon of ſixty Who had been 
gouty ſor many years, immediately abated 
the pains, ſoftened and diſeuſſed the to- 
phacebus coneretions, and 'occaſibnedthe- 
next fit to be tnilder and 5f Horter conti- 
nuanct: that ĩts effects were like ie eons. 7 
ſiderable in dematous tumours, ſchirrhous 

ſtrumæ, 


are-accounted in ſome "meaſure abſlefſive, 
and for that reaſon ate met with in diuretic 
compoſitions in the officinal medicines\: 
bar they are very feldom found in other 
preſcriptions. * e 

CICHORIUM, ſuccory, in botany, a 
geanv of plants, which is regarded in all 
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Aram, induratiovs of che glands of the E 


breaſt, aad in very bad Vucers: that ne- 
— lame vectived from | it wo henetit, 
though no harm: that in inflammations 
or hot ſerous tumours, it was leſs, proper 
than in the above cafes, or had place only 
after evacuations ; and that plaiters, con- 
mining the juice of the hemlock, otgen' re- 
folve and diſcufs what reſiſis all other ap- 
plications. At is in ſorm of plaſter that 
this herb, among us, has been chiefly 
made »ufe of: the yecent juice is mixed 
with a tolation of twice its quantity of 
gum ammoniacum made jn yinegar of 
fquilts,, and the mixture boiled down to a 
due couſutemce. For internal purpotes, ur 
directe the juice, While fretk, to be inſpiſ- 
ſated in an carthen veſſel over a very gentle 
fre, and kept continually ttirring to pre- 
vent its bara ing; till it acquires che con- 
ſiuence of a thick extract; which. is to be 
mixed with ſo much of the powdered 
leaves, as will reduce it into à mas fit for 
being formed into pills. This preparations 
Dr. Store K ſays, was given toa little dog, 
m the quantity. of a feruple ; taken by 
bimſelf, in doſes of one and two grains, 
every motning and evening, for teve 
days; continued by perſons in health, for 
a-year or two increaſed, i in ſome caſes, 
to a dram and à half in a day, without 
produoing any ill conſequence, or affecting 
any of the actions, ſecretions, or excretions, 
of the body. It nevertheleſs had very po- 
erful and dalutary ette&ts in ſome reputed 
incarable-difeaſcs ; acting, though lowly 
and infenfibly, aa high reſolvent ; he re- 
htes thiftoraes of inveterate, ſchirchuſcs, 
cancers, and the;woult Kinds of ulcers and 
fiſtulae, being completely cured by it; and 
ſays it reſolves alſo recent cataracts, or at, 


leaſt reſtrains their progreſs. He begins 
always wich ſmall doſes ; giving one pill, 
of twograĩns, firſt twice ad , then thrice, 
a day, and gradually inerea * num- 


ber to ſix or:more for a doſe. The goad 
eſfeßts uf the medicine were ſometimes vi- 
ſible in a few days ; though the cure gene · 
rally required ſeveral months. The trials 
of this medicine made among us, have not, 
as yet, ſo fax as we enn learn, been accom- 
panied with ſo much ſucceſs. However, 
in ſome caſes in Which it was applied, it 
was apparently of great benefit; in ſome, 
in which it did no ſervice; and in ſome, 
in whichJit affected the ſpeech and hoar- 
ing. A were to be wilched, that the author 
had been more explicit in regard to the 
preparation of the medicine, for there are 


3 — 


| pexceived, than an in reiß on "FS 


2 1 


ray, not A lade, according tg the ſeaſoſi 
or term of 5 at which che, plant is 
thered ; as the juice is nal 
ed entire, or i red previoully to ertle ; 


and — to the conſiſtence uf the e 


tract requiring a greater or lefs propottion 
of the leaves in ſubltance to be mixed.” The 
arers.of the extract in England, © Noe 


"_— depurated the jaice ; though Dr. 
ck's direction ol inſpifſating it, whit 
recent, ſeems to imply that ut is to he 
betore it has-ſuflered 1 


root of hemlock i 1s generally 
to bs, both in external a 1 2 
when taken b more JAivity 
than the leaves. Storck relates, that 
being cut, it yields a bitter 5 mitk, 
which a drop of 0% applied to the tip 
the tongue, oceahoned a ri 
and Fell of the, part, 99 22 
ſpeech ; and that he was freed Yom thi 
complaint, by Walking and tubbing the 
tongue with citron juice, In dry3 TR i 
rom to loſe of its virulepce : be fays he 

has taken grain or two ; of the 67 
without injury: there are mu 
twenty and 15. grains bank 8 
with Advantage, i hirrhuſes K 1. 
ver, &c. in quartan agyes og the approach 
of a fit, and een in acute 75 
does the freſh root appear to be It I 


du Bev, 5 i; haying, 
, nes any other Ef 
rrſembling that of parſle roots ot cutrots: 
there _ _ of Hm ax and 
even ounces, h aving been taken, with= . 
out producing — ili confi 8 
variable does this plant appear to be id its 
qualities; if really the 1ubjeR of the N- 
veral hiſtories w precifely the fame ſpe· 
cigs of plant, 

The ſheds have been recommended by 
ſome as. demuicent, .paregoric, ard anti- 
phrodifiac, Of their real qualities, little 
more is known with certainty, than that 
they are innocent to ſome kinds of birds. 
Mr. Ray ſays, he found the crop of a. 


| thraſh full of kemlock ſeeds, even at the 


ſeaſon when corn was plentiful. 
CICUTA-AQUATICA, long-leaved 
waer hemlock, a poiſonous plant greatly 
reſembling ſmallage, growing in _ 
meadows. and watery places, and whi 
have been tos often fatally miſtaken for 
it. It differs from ſmallage in the leaves 


being long, llender, and deeply cut, A5 
monly imo three α ments: "thoſe bf 


grounds toproſume, hat zel qualities wil! 


e 
ge are cut in the ſame manner, bur the | 
nts are ſhort and broad. 
Lt, the eye-laſhes, in 7 
are certain rigid hairs firvated on the 
arch or tarſus of the eye-lids, and bent 
In 2 very, fingular manner. They are 


deftined' for keeping "external badies out 
of-the eye, and for moderating the inflox 


of hight: | | 
© CILIARE, or LIGAMENTUM er 
NAR or CILIARIS | PROCESSUS, 
In anatomy; # fange of black fibres dif- 
ik eircularly, having their riſe in the 
aber part of the vvea, and terminating 
In the prominent part of the etyſtalline 
Ayer of the eye, dich they forround. 
-  CIUOLIA TERRA, in natural hif- 
-wor5, a fpecics of white matle; which is 


| and friable; aud makes à con- 
ble efferveſtence with aqua- ſortis. 
© "CTMOLIA' ALBA, a name given to 


the hard, heavy, white clay, whereof to- 


bacch-pipes are made. 
= CINCHON A, in botany, # genus of 
Plants, the flower of which is monope- 
talous and infundibuliform. This is the 
tree which produces the quinquina, or 
Peruvian bark. See Q N , m * 
CINCTURE, or CEINTURE, in 
Architecture, à ring, liſt, or orlo at the 
top and bottom of the ſhaft of à column, 
Eparating the ſhaft at one end from the 
baſe, and at the other from the capital. 
See Col uud and Sur r 
I be cincture is ſuppoſed to be in imi- 
tation of the girts or ferrits,' which were 
uſed by the ancients to ſtrengthen and 
, preſerve the primitive wooden columns. 
CINERITIOUS, an appellation given 
to different ſubſtances, on account of 
their reſembling aſhes, either in colour 
or confiſtence. 
.- CINNABAR, in natural hiſtory, na- 
tive or faQtitious. The native cinnabar 
is an ore of quickfilver moderately com- 
pact, very heavy, and of a peccant ftri- 
ated red colour. In this ore the quick- 
ſilver is mixed in different proportions 
with ſulphur. It is ſuch an ore, as to be no 
other than mercury impregnated with a 
ſmall quantity of ſulphur, juſt enough 
to thew it in that ſtate, being commonly 
more than fix parts of mercury ta one of 
ſulphur: and even the pooreſt cinnabar 
. yields one half mereury : it is of a ver | 
Light gierig appearance, when freſ 
broken; and is vſvally found lodged in 
- a blujſb, indurated clay, though ſome- 
times in 'a greeniſh talcy ſtone. For 
the 'method of ſeparating mercury from 
cinnabar, ſee Mercury, 


C IN. 


| © Faflits'CINNABAR, 2 mixture of 
mercury and ſulphur” ſublimed, and thus 
into a fine red glebe. The beſt 
is of a (high colour and full of fibres, 
like needles; eng aa 
This "as well as the native cinnabar, 
is excellent in epilephes, and al com- 
paints of the head and nerves. But the 
factitious is rather to be preferred, as it 
does not excite nauſeas, vbmitings, and 
other diſorders which ariſe from vitriolic 
and perhaps / arſenical particles blended by 
nature among ſome of the maſſes of the 
. native miker ll. 
Cinnabar is likewiſe uſed by pain- 
Fon as a colour, and is more 
beautiful, by grinding it , with gum, wa- 
ter and a little ſaſfr o. 
There is likewiſe a bloc .ciunabar, 
made by mixing two | parts of ſulphur 
wich chrer of quickflxer and one of ſal 
ammon ac. my Ct 163476, £46, 
- CINNABAR of Avritiminy, 2 prepa- 
ration 'of mercury,” ſulphur, and antimo- 
ny, made by ſublimation, faid. to be 2 
good diaphoretic and alterative. Sce Ax- 
Torr. b „ 
"CINNAMON, Cimmamongm, the bark 
of a tree of the bay kind, growing in 
the ifland- of Ceylon 3 fred from the 
outer geen or greyith part, and cut into 
long thees,, which cart up in drying, 
into quits or canes, the form in which 
it is brought to us; very: thin, lights of 
a reddiſh yellow colour, or pale ruſty iron 
colour, ſomewhat tough in breaking, and 
of a fibrous texture like weod. It; s fre- 
quently mixed with another bark, greatly 
reſembling it in appearance, but much 
weuker in virtue, c ligne 2 this [laſt 
is diftinguiſhed by the cloſe {month ſur- 
face which it echibits an being broken, 
and by its remarkable flimy taſtes - This 
bark is one of the moſt grateful. of the 
aromatics ; of a fragrant ſmell, apd a 
moderately pungent, \ glowing, but nat 
fiery taſte, accompanied with à confider- 


gency. The thinneſt pieces are found to 
be ftrongeſt 3 as containing the largeſt 
proportion of the attire part, and the leaſt 
of the inert woody matter. 

It is faid, that from fixteen ounces of 
good cmnamon, about two drams ot oil 
may be collected. 

There is a -cordial water commonly 
prepared in the ſhops, by drawing off a 
gallon of proof ſpirit from à pound of 
cinnamon. -A like preparation might be 
obtained rather more advantageouſly, aud 


free from the forcign flavour which the 
com- 


able ſweetneſs, and ſome degree of af rin- 


5 


n 
tommon proof-ſpirits, are accompanied 


with, by adding to the ſimple water a ſuit- 
able quantity of pure rectified ſpirits 
White CINNAMON, called alſo wins 
ter's bark, is the bark of a tree frequent 
in the iflands of St. Domingo, Guada- 
loupe, &c. of a ſharp biting taſte like 
pepper» Some uſe it inſtead of nurmeg } 


and in medicine it is cfteemed a Romachic | 
di, a general term, under which” was 
| comprehended all combats exhibited, in the- 


and antiſcorbutic. See. W1iNTERANUS 
Cortex. | 5 „ 6 
CINQUEFOILL, Quinquefolium, in bo- 
tany, the ſame wich the potentilla of Lin- 
nxus. See PoreNTIELA. * 
Cinquefoil roots are eſteemed drying, 
aſtringent, and antifebritic and accord- 
ingly have been preſcribed with ſucceſs in 
agues, and fluxes of all Kinds. 

CION, or CYON, among yrardeners, 
a young ſprig, or ſprout of a trees 

CIPHER, or CYPHER, one of the 
Arabic characters, or fgures, uſed in 
computationy formed thus o. 

CIPHER is alſo a kind of enigmatic 

character, compoſed of ſeveral letters in- 
terwoven, which are generally the iniZal 
letters of the perſons names for whom the 
cyphers are intended. Theſc are frequent- 
ly uſed on ſeals, coaches, and other movc- 
ables. ' 
CIPHER denotes likewiſe certain cha- 
racers diiguiſed and varied, uſed in writ- 
ing letters that contain ſome tecret, nut to 
be underſtood but by: thale berwee:. whom. 
the cipher is agreed on. There ace v, 
kinds of ciphers. It is faid that ung 
Charles I. had a cypher, confittras only 
of a ſtraight line di gercntly incliaca | an 
there are ways of cypheriug by the Nerd 
punctuation of a letter, hilt the words 
of a letter mall be non-tighalicaucs, 6 
ſenſe that leaves noroon tor tulp:cio!, 

CIPPUS,.in-antiquity, a low co:umb, 


— 5 


with an in iption, ccd on the hign- 


roads, or other places, to he the way 


to travellers, to ſœryn as a boonaaryy w þ 5 Farc ot ne + 4 
{ £245 4.0 incauded within, this circle never 


mark the grave. of a, Eeceaicd pericy, 
&c | | 


Reck, in fabulous hilary, was che 
daughter of Phobus, by Lerhig, and © la- 


mous ſurcereſs. She poiloned ker hulaank, | 


the king of the Sarmatæ, ſor which ine 
was expelled the kingdom, and tied to a 
promontory in Tuſcanz, which atterwards 
took her name. She there became ena- 


| 


, Companions into 


. 


: 
| 
, 


| 


; 


| 


N 


: 


| 


| 


| 


moured with Glaucus, who prefepriar 
Scylla to her; ſhe changed her intg à ſca- 
monſter. She transformed Ficus, King 
of the Latins, into a was 


Ulyſſes being caſt away 4s 


* 
* ay 
ww. 


pecker,; and 


S1 
received him kindhys but wars formed hee 
wine and other beats. 


But Ulyſſes was preſerved by. Mercury 


who gave him the herb moly tb (ſecure; 

him from her enchantments. M 

giſts oblagve, that Circe is a lively image 

of ſenſual pleaſure, which degrades the. 

man and cha him into a brute . 
CIRCENSIAN GAMES, . Cirenfes Lum: 


Loman Circus, in imitation of the olym- 
pic games in Greece, 2 
CIRCLE, in geometry, a plane figures 
comprehended under one fingle line, which: 


| returns 1nto uſclt, having a point in the. 
middle, from which all the lines draui to 


its circumference are equal. Every circles 
is ſuppoſed to be divided imo _ 
parts called degrees. The circle is the 
moſt capicious of all figures, containing 
the greateſt area under the leaſt bounds. 
The area of a circle is found by multiply 
ing — periphery . fourth part of 
the diameter, or half the periphery by 
half the diameter. 2 27 
Circles, and their inſcribed fimilar fi- 
gures, are always as the ſquares of the 
diameters, ſo that they are in a duplicate 
ratio of their diameters, and conſequently: 
of their radi, A circle is equal to a tri- 
angle, whoſe baſe is cqual to à ; peziphes 
ry, and ats altitude o the dias. ir- 
clus therefore are ju a ratio canpoanded 
of the periphexits aug derbi. wi hn wc 
Tit ed oi had:ag the! C.icum 
rence .of a clicle from i diameter, or 
red. ds, belag Nen, 351 ane a. the moſt 
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The mit ν and eatred way: is by 
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* — 01 Sennen, aud infinite ſeries. 
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LCL F Ocqultation, is 2 
ue eee tes there parallel ta the 
Hue, Leng, deiczibed hy any point of 
te cc Tohere which touches the 
taker part of the horizon: all the ſtars 


[48 ; 
CLECLES of Declination on the Glabeg 


a call dne meridians on which the 
tu 


C:01,944,44 or , Citzance from the equator - 


C «ay plauct or Rar is accounted. 


C1,.CHES & Longitude en the Globe 
4-0 gicatuccles, paſhng through the ſtar 


zug due polc of the echptic 3 they deter- 


ming the {icz's longitude, reckoned from 

the Lograuing of Aties. On theſe cucles 
| a4$,c444ied the latitude of the Rags: +4 
t CIRCLES Patin, are circles .paſ-, 
| Cos 7 ow £464 interfeRtions of the 
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horizon 
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horizon and gcridian, and through any 
degree of the eeliptie or the center of any 
far or other point in the heavens ; and 
ere uſod for the — the fituation 
or poſition of any ftary, &. | 

Lui CIRCLES are great Grcles of 
the ſphere 
gcuith and nadir ;- theſe cut the horizon 
ar right angles, 

CIRCULAR, in a general ſenſe, any 
thing that is deſcribed or moved in 4 
round, as the circumference of a circle, or 
ſurface of a globe. 

. CERCULAR LETTER, a letter di- 
tected to ſeveral perfons who have the 
ſame intereſt in ſome common affair. | 

CIRCULAR "LINES, in mathema- 
tics, ſuch frraight lines as are divided 
from the diviſions made in the arch of a 
limb, ſuch as ſines, tangents, ſecapts, 
chords, &c. See Ster and TANGENT. 

CIRCULAR NUMBERS, calted alfo 

ical ones, according to ſome, are 

h whoſe powers terminate in the roots 
themſelves. | 

Thus for inſtance, 5 and 6, all whofe 

ers end in 5 and 6, as the ſquare of 5 

1s 25, the ſquare of 6 is 36, &c. 

' CIRCULAR SAILI is the me- 
thodof ſailing by the arch of a great cir- 
cle. See SAILING. | 

- CIRCULAR VELOCITY, in the 
new aftronoray, the velocity of any pla- 
net, or revolving body, which is mea- 
ſured by the arch of a circle. 

- CIRCULATION, the act of moving 
round, or in acircle : thus we fay, the 
circulation of the blood, the circulation of 
the ſap, &c. | 

- CIRCULATION ebe Blood, the na- 
tural motion of the blood in a living ani- 
mal, whereby that fluid is alternately 
carried from the heart into all parts of the 
body, by the arteries, from whence it is 
brought back to the heart by the veins. 

This motion is chiefly cauſed by the 
dilation and contraction of this organ, 
and is the principle on which lite depends; 
for when it ceaſes in any part, that part 
dies; when it is diminithed, the opera · 
tions arc weak ; and when it ceaſes to- 
tally, life is extinguiſhed. 

All the veins Gfcharge themfelves in- 
to the ventricles of the heart; from 
hence al! the arteries ariſe: the blood 
expelled out of the right ventricle muſt 
be carried, through the pulmonary ar- 
rery, into the lungs ; from which it myſt 
be returned by the pulmonary veins, to 
ke left ventricle ; from the left ventricle 


„interſecting each other in the 


G p N 
'th> bios@ thus imported is, by the epn- 


ſtriqtiou of that part, 
the aorts, and u diſtriboted all over 
the reſt! of che body, and thence is re- 
turned again to the right ventriele by the 
cava, which completes the circulation. 
This circulation. becomes actually vi- 
fGlle, with the aſſiſtance of a microſcope, 
eſpecially: in fiſh, frogs, &c. wherein the 
inoſtulatien, or union of the extremities 
of the arteries with thoſe of the veins, 
together with the of the blood 
flowing from the one into the other, 
may be plainly ſcen. X 
As to the velocity of the circulating 
blood, and the time wherein the circu- 
lation is compleated, ſeveral computations 
have been made. By Dr. Keil's account, 
the blood is driven out of the heart into 
the aorta with a velocity which would 
carry it twenty-five feet in a minute : but 
this velocity 15 continually abated in the 
progreſs of the blood, in the numerous 
ſections or branches of the arteries ; ſo 
that before it arrives at the extremities of 
the body, its motion is infinitely dimi- 
niſhed. The fpace of time. wherein the 
whole maſs of blood ordinarily circulates, 
is variouſly determined; ſome ſtate it 
thus: Suppoſing the heart to make two 
thouſand pulſes in an hour, ant that at 
every pulſe there is expelled an ounce of 
blood ; as the whole mafs of blood is not 
ordinarily computed to exceed twenty- 
four pounds, it muſt be circylated feven 
| or eight times over in the ſpace of an 
hour. The circulation of the blood is 
generally ſaid to have been firſt difcovered 
in England, in the year 1628, by Dr. 
Hervey, an ingenious and learned phy- 
fician ; though there are others who con- 
tend for the glory of this moſt Pech 
tant diſcovery. The circulation of the 
blood "was however, altogether uttknown 
= LATION of th of 7 
CIRCULA 
| cables is a natural motion of ks 4 2 
tious juice of plants from the root te the 
extreme parts, and thence again to 
the root. That chere is a circulation 
in the bodies of ſtems to be 
evinced by the experiments of modern na- 
turaliſts and gardeners, by means of cer- 
tain veffels analogous to the veins and at- 
teries in animals. 
CIRCULATION, in chemiftry, js an 
operation whereby the ſame vapour, raiſed 
y fire, falls back, to be returned and 
diftilled ſeveral times, and thus reduced 


expelled ints 


— 


into its moſt ſubtile parts. 
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CIRCULUS, in chemiſtry, an iron 


inſtrament in form gf a ring, which be- 
ing heated red hoty and applied 10 the 
necks of retorts — other glaſs veſſels. 


till they grow: hot, 2 few drops of cold 


water thrown upon them, or a cold blaſt, 
will make the necks fly regularly 2 
evenly oft. | 

Another method of- doing this, is to 
tie a thread, firſt dipt in oil of turpentine, 
round the place where you would have it 


break; and then ſetting fire to the thread, | 
and afterwards forinkling the place with 


cold water, the, glaſs will crack exactly 
where:the thread. was ed. 
CIRCUMAGENTES MUSCULI, or 
OBLIQUI MUSCULHL, in. anatomy, are 
certain oblique - muſcles of the eyes, - fo 
called from helping to wind and turn the 
eyes about. 
. * CIRCUMAMBIENT, an appellation- 
given to a.thing that ſurrounds another; 
chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the air. Sce 


Air 

| CIRCUMCISION, the at of cutting 
off the prepuce ; a ceremony in the Jew- 
iſh and Mahometan religions, wherein 
they cut off the fore-ſkin of their males, 
who are to profeſs the one or the other law. 
CIRCUMCISION, . the name of a 
feat, celebrated on the firſt of January, 
in commemoration of the circumeiien of 
our Saviour - 

CIRCUMFERENCE, in a general 
ſenſe, the line or lines bounding a plane 
figure. However, it is generally uſed in 
a more I\mited ſenſe, for the curve line 
which - bounds a circle, and otherwiſe 
called a periphery z the boundary of a 
right-line figure being expreſſed by the 
term perimeter. 


Any part of the circumference. is called |. 


an arch, and a right line drawn from one 
extreme of the arch to the other, is on 
led a chord. 

Tue circumference of every circle is 
ſuppoſed to be divided into 360 degrees, 
The angle at the cbreumference of a cir- 
cle is double that at the center. See Ax- 


a GLEs * : 


For the ratio of the cireumſerence of a 
circle to its radius. See CigcLE. 
CIRCUMFERENTOR, an inſtrument 


uſed by ſarye ow for taking angles. 


CIRCUM LEX, in grammar, one of 
the accents, See ACCENT. 

CIRCUMG YRATION, the _ whirling 
motion of any body round, a center; ſuch 
"is that af the planets round the ſug. 

EIRCUMLOCUTION, a \ paraphraſti- 

ol 8 one s thoughts, 


| 
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or ſaying in many words, what might 
have been expreſſed in. few. 

CIRCUMLOCUTION, in oratory, the 
avoiding of ſomething diſagtecable, 8 
inconvenient to be expreſſed in di 
terms, by imitating the ſenſe thereof in 
A kind of paraphraſe, ſo concejyed 45 to 
ſoſten and break the force thereof, : 

CIRCUM-POLAR +. STARS, 
ſtars, which by reaton of their Fer 
the pole, move round it without ſetti 

CIRCUMSCRIBED, i in geometry, is 
ſaid of à figuce which is drawn round 
another figure, ſo that all its ſides or 
| planes touch the inſcribed figure. ? 

CIRCUMSCRIBED HYPERBOLA, 
one of Sir Iſaac Newton's byperbolas 4. 
the ſecond order that cuts its aſymptoteꝭ, 
and contains the parts cot off within irs 
on ſpace. 

: CIRCUMSCRIBING in geometry, de- 
 Hotes the deſcubing a polygonous figure 
about à circle, in ſuch a manner, that all 
its ſides ſhall be n to the circum · 
ference. 

Sometirges the term is uſed for the 4 
ſcribing a circle about a polygon, ſo that 
each ſide is a chord; bat in this caſe it is 
more uſual to ſay the polygon 1s inſcribed, 
than the. circle 15 — oe : 

CIRCUMSTANCE, a particularity 
not eſſential to any action. 

Some circumſtances are teckoned purely 
phyhcal, not connecting any moral good 
or evil with any action ; ſuch as killing a 
man with the right or left hand, &c. 
Others are accounted, properly moral, be- 
cauſe they do really influence our actions, 
and render them more gbod ot evil than 
they would have been without. ſuch cir» 
cumſtances. 

The writers of ethics fn 22 all the 
circumſtances of the actions 
this one verſe ; | | 

Qris, quid,  ubi, guibus auxilii, chr, 
quomodo, quando. 

CIRCUMY.ALLATION, or Line of 
CIRCUMVALLATION,; in the art of 
wary A trench bordered” with a parapet, 
thrown up quite round the befiegers camp, 
by way of ſecurity againſt any army that 
may attempt to relieve the place, as well 
as to prevent deſertion. - / 
 CIRCUMVOLUTION, in architec- 
ture, the torus - of the tpiral line of the 

Ionic volute. 
0 CIRCUS, in antiquity, a — build- 
ing of a round or oval figure, eretted b 
the ancients, to exhibit thews to the peo- 


ple. The Roman circus was a large, ob- 
hong elbe, arched at one end, encom- 
; 3P palied 


enrT | 
paſſed with icdes, and furnithed with 
two rows of ſeats. In the middle was a 
kind of ſoot-bank, or eminence, with 
ol-!:ks, ſtatutes, and poſts at each end. 
This ſerved them for the courſes of their 
bigz and quadrige. Thoſe that have 


meaſured the circus ſay, that it was 2187 | 


feet long, and 960 broad; fo that it was 
the greateſt building in Rome: ſome ſay 
it would coutain 150,000 people, others 
260,000 or zoo, ooo. a 

CIRRI, among botaniſts, fine ſtrings 
of thread like filaments, by which ſome 
plants faſten themſelves to walls, trees, 
&c. ſuch are thoſe of ivy. 

CIRRI, in ichthyology, certain oblong 
and foft appendages, not unlike little 
worms, hanging from the under jaws or 
mouths of ſome fiſhes. 

CIRSOCELE, or HERNIA VARI- 


COSA, in ſurgery, a preternatural di- 


ſtenſion or divarication of the ſpermaric 
veins in the proceſs of the peritonarum 
immediately above the teſticle, and ſome- 
times higher up in the ſcrotum, or even 
In the groin, inſomuch that they reſem 
ble the inteſtines of a bird, and equal the 
fize of a gooſe quill, with varicoſe nodes, 

which means the teſticle appears much 
bigger, and hangs down lower than it 
mould do. 


CISLEU, in Hebrew ch „the 
ninth month of their ecclefiaſtical, and 
the third of the civil year, anſwer- 
ing nearly to our November, 

CISSOID, in the higher geometry, an 
algebraic curve, firſt invented by Diocles, 
an ancient Greek geometrician, whenee 
it is peculiarly called the Cifſoid of Dio- 
cles : its chief uſe is for finding two me. 
a pag between two given right 
ines; but Sir Ifaac Newton, in his Enu- 
meratis lincarum tertii ' Ordinis, reckons it 
amongſt one of the defeRive hyperbolas, 
being, according to him, the forty-ſecond. 


ies. 
CISTERN, a ſubterraneous reſervoir 
of rain water ; or a veſſel ſerving as a re- 
ceptacle for rain or other water for the 
neceſſary uſes of a family. | 
CISTVUS, in botany, a genus of plants. 
This plant js of an inebriating quality; 
for which reaſon, in many places in Saxo- 
ny, they boil it in their beer. lay 
it alſo among clothes, to expel moths. 
Droarf-CISTUS, in botany, the tame 
with the helianthemum, or ſmall ſun- 
flower, | | 
CITADEL, a place fortified with four, 
five, or m baſtions, built en a con- 


w 


with the cucurbita or gourd, 


r 


venĩent ground near a city, that t may 
command it. The city therefore is not 
fortified on the oppoſite to the citadel, 
though the ciradel is againſt the city. The 
beſt form for a Citadel is a pentagon, a 
ſquare being too weak, and a hexagon too 


CITATION, in eccleſiaſtical courts, is 
the ſame with fummons in civil courts, 
A perſon is not to be cited out of the dic» 
ceſe where he lives, unleſs it be by the 
archbiſhop in default of the ordinary, ot 
where the ordinary is party to the ſuit, 
and in caſes of appeal. 

CITHARA, in antiquity, a mufical 
inſtrument, the preciſe re of which 
is not known. See LyRE. 

CITIZEN, Civis, a native or inhabi- 
tant of a city, veſted with the freedom and 
liberties of it. 

CITREUM, or CITRUS, the citron - 
tree, in botany, See Citrus. 

CITRINUS, in natural hiſtory, a kind 
of ſpring cryſtal, of a fine yellow colous, 
which being ſet in rings, is often miſtaken 
for a topaz. | 1 3 

CITRON-TREE, Cirrus, in botany. 
| The fruit of this tree has much the 
fame qualities with the lemon, from which 
it is diſtinguiſhed by irs firmnefs, greater 
bulk, briſker ſmell,” and higher colour. 
We have effences, oils, conſections, and 
waters obtained from it. See CIT RVUS. 
| CITRUL, Citrulſus, makes a diſtinct 
genus of plants, according to ſome, other- 
wiſe called anguria ; but Linnæus com- 
prehends it among the cucumbers ; it is 
ſaid to have the fame medicina? qualities 


* 


„ 


o 


CTT, ct, or Urbs, a large popu- 
lous town, capital of ſome country, pro- 
ince, or diftrit, and the fee of a biſhop. 
Town and city are frequently uſed in a 
fynonymous ſenſe ; however, cuſtom ſeems 
to have appropriated the term city to ſack 
'rowns as are, or formerly were, the fees 
of a biſhop : hence it is that Edinburgh, 
Glaſgow, &. are ſtil] called cities, though 
e no longer the fees of bithops, fince 

the eſtabliſhment of preſbytery in Scotland. 
CIVES, a fpecies of onions, growing 
in tufts, and ſeldom exceeding fix inches 
in height; they never produce amy bulbs, 
and are much ufed in fallads in fpring- 
CIVET, a foft unctuous odoriferous 
ſubſtance, about the conſiflence of honey 
or butter; of a whitiſh, yellowith, or 
browniſh colour, and fometimes blackiſh, 


; 


brought from the Brazils, the coaft of 
Guinea, and the Eaſt ladies; found in 
Ja x certain 
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certain bags ſitusted in the lower part of | 
the belly of an animal of the cat-Kind. 
Set Z1BETHICUM. 

This ſubſtance has a very fragrant 
ſmell, ſo. ſtrong as, when undiluted, to 
be dulagrecable; and an unctuous ſubacrid 
taſte, It is uſed chiefly in perfumes, 
rarely or never for medicinal purpoſes, 
though the fingular effects which muſk 
has been lately found to produce, may 
ſerve as an inducement to the trial. 
Clic CROWN, Corona Civica, was 
a crown g ven by the ancient Romans 
to any ſoldier who had ſaved the life 
of a citizen in any engagement. This 
was accounted more honourable than any 
other crown, though — of no bet- 
ter materials than oaken boughs. It was 
a particular bonour conferred upon any 
that metited this crown, that when they 
came to any of the public ſhews, the 
whole company, as well ſenate as people, 
ſhould fignify their reſpect, by riſing up, 
as ſoon as they ſaw them enter, and that 
they ſhould take their ſeats upon theſe oc- 
caſions among the ſonators ; being alſo ex- 
cuſed from all troubleſome duties and ſer- 
vices in their own perſons, and procurin 
the ſame immunities for their father 

dfather. 

CIVIL, Crvilis, in a general ſenſe, 
ſomething that regards the policy, public 
good, or peace of the citizens, or ſub- 
jects of the fate ; in which ſenſe we fay, 
civil government, civil law, civil right, 
civil war, &c. 

CIVIL, in a legal ſenſe, is alſo ap- 
plied to the ordinary procedure in an 
action, in which ſenſe it is oppoſed to 
criminal. _ 

CIVIL-LAW. is properly the peculiar 
law of each fiate, country, or city: but 
what we uſually mean by the civil law, 
is a body of jaws compoſed out of the beſt 
Roman and Grecian laws, compiled from 
the laws of nature and nations, and, for 
the moſt part, received and obſerved 
throughout all the Roman dominions for 
above 1200 years. The civil law is not 
received at this day in any one nation, 
without ſome addition or alteration : for 
10metimes the feudal law is mixed with 
It, or general or particular cuſtoms z and 
often ordinances and ttatutes cut off a 
great part of it. 

CIVIL WAR, a war between people 
of the ſame fiate, or the citizens of the 
lame city. 

CIVIL YEAR, the legal year, or an- 


nual account of time, which every go- 


— 


verament appoints to be uted within its 
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own dominions, in contradiflinflion to 
the natural year, which is meaſured ex- 
=—_ by the revolution of the heavenly 

les. | . 

CIVILIAN, in general, ſomething be- 
longing to the civil law; but more eſpe- 
cially the doors and proſeſſors thereof 
are called c;vilians : of theſe we have a 
college or ſociety in London, known by 
the name of Doctors-commons. 

CLAIM, in law, a challenge of in- 
tereſt in any thing that is in poſſeſhon of 
another, as claim by charter, defcen 
acquiſition, &c. Claim is either verb 
or by action, and is ſometimes for lands, 
fometimes for goods and chattels. It ma 
be made by the party himſelf, and like- 
wiſe by his ſervant or deputy, but not by 
a mere ſtranger in his name. By the 
common law, claim is to be within' a 
year and a day after the perſon is diſ- 
ſeized of land. : 

CLAIM of Liberty is a ſuit to the 
king in the court of Exchequer, to have 
liberties confirmed there by the attorney- 
general. 1 

CLAIR-OBSCURE, CHIARO-SCU- 
RO, or CLARO-OBSCURO. - See the 
article Cr, ARo-OsscUxo. St, 

CLAMP, among brickmakers, a pile 
of unburnt bricks Pull up for burning. 

CLAMPS, in naval architecture, thick 
planks in a ſhip's fide, which ſappart 
the ends of the beams. See Bras. 

CLAMPS, crooked plates of iron, fore- 
locked upon the trunnions ct the can - 
non, to keep them ſteady in their cars 
riages at ſea. 

CLAMPS are likewiſe frequently uſed 
to faften the maſts or bowſprits of ſmall 
veſſels and boats. | 

CLAP, in medicine the firſt ſage of 
the venereal diſcaſe, more uſually called 
a gonorrhœa. Sec GoNORRHOE A, | 

CLAP-BOARD, among coopers,. any 
kind of board proper for making caſks or 
other veſſels of, 

* CLARENCE, duke of, other to 
Edward IV. was murdered in the Tower in 
1473, aged 27 years. 

CLARENCIEUNX, the ſecond king at 
arms, ſo called ſrom the duke of Cla- 
rence, to whom it firſt belonged; for Lio- 
nel, third ſon to Edward III. having by 
his wife the honour of Clare, in the 
county of Thomend, was afterwards de- 


clared duke of Clarence; which duk edom 
aſterwards eſcheating to Edward IV. he 
made this carl a King at arms. His office 
is to marſhal and diſpoſe of- the funerals 
of all thc lower nobility, ac Dal 0883 
Kaighuts, 


3P 3 
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knights, eſquires, on the ſouth fide of 
the Trent 3 whence he is ſometimes called 
*Surroy, or South-roy, in contradiſtinetion 
to Norroy. : 
CLARET, a name given by the French 
to ſuch of their red wines as are not of a 
deep or high colour. See WixE. | 
CLARICHORD, or MANICHORD, 
- a muſical inſtrument in the form of a 
ſpinner, | 
It has forty-nine or fifty ſtaps, and ſe- 
veaty firings , which bear on tive bridges, 
the arit whereof js the higheſt, the reſt 
. diminiibing in proportian, but what diſ- 
tinguiſhes it maſt is, that the chords are 
covered with pieces of cloth, "which ren- 
der the found ſweeter, and deaden it ſo, 
that it cannot be heard at any conhfider- 
able diſtance ; whence it comes to be par- 
ticularly in uſe among the nuns, who 
Jearn to play, and are unwilling to diſturb 
the ſilence of the dormitory. 
CLARIFICATION, in chemiftry. 
See DEPURAT10Y. a | 
- CLARION, a kind of trumpet, whofe 
tube is narrower, and its tone acuter and 
thriller than that of the common trum- 


et. 
' : CLARO-OBSCURO, or CLAIR-OQB- 
SCURE, in painting, the art of diſtri- 
buting to advantage the lights and ſha- 
dows of a piece, both with regard to the 
eaſing of the eye, and the efteR af the 
whole piece, Thus, when a painter gives 
his figure a ſtrong relievo, looſens them 
from the ground, and ſets them free from 
each other, by the management of lights 
and ſhadows, he is ſaid to underſtand the 
claro obſcuro, which makes one of the 
great divifions or branches of painting, the 
whole of a picture being reſolvable into 
light and ſhadow. | 
CLARO OBSCURA, er CHIARO- 
SCURO, is alſo uſed to fignify a deſign 
confiſting only of two colours, moſt uſual- 
ly black and whire, but ſometimes black 
and yelloꝶ; or it is a deſign waſhed only 
with one colour, the ſhadows being of a 
duſky brown colour, aud the lights height- 
ened up with white. The word is alfo 
applied to two prints of two colours taken 
off at twice, whereof there are volumes 
jn the cabinets of the curious in prints. 


'.CLARY,' in botany the Engliſh name 


of the ſclarea of Tournefort, comprehend- 
ed by Linnzus among the ſpecies of fal- 
'via or ſage, | 

Na CLARY, the ſame with the hor- 
minum of 'Tournefort, likewiſe accounted 
by Linnæus a ſpecies of ſage 


| 
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CLASPERS. Sec C1xnr, 

CLASS, claſſis, an appellation given 
to the moſt general ſubdivifions of any 
thing; thus animal is ſubdivided intothe 
clafles quadrupeds, birds, fiſhes, &c. 
which are again ſubdivided into ſericſes or 


4 orders ; and theſe laſt into genera. 


CLASS, is uſed in ſchools in a ſyno- 
nymous ſenſe with form, for a number of 
boys all learning the fame thing. 

The diſtributing boys into claſſes, con- 
tributes not only to raiſe emulation amon 
them, but is of great advantage to the 
maler, who by this means, can reach 
double the number it would atherwile be 
poſũble for him to do. 

CLASSIC, or CLASSICAL, an epithet 
chiefly applied to authors read in the claſ- 
ſes at ſchools, and who are in great au- 
thority there. This term ſeems to owe 
its origin to Tullius Servivs, who in order 
to make an eſtimate of every perſon's 
eſtate, divided the Roman people into fix 
bands, which he called claſſes. The eftate 
of the firſt claſs was not to be under two 
hundred pounds, and theſe by way of emi- 
nence were called c/afſici, . claſhcs : hence 
authors of the firſt rank came to be called 
claflics, all the reft being faid to be % 
eum. By claſſical learning may be un- 
derſtood, ſuch an intimacy wnh the beſt 
Greek and Latin writers, as not only ena- 
bles the reader to ſre and admire the beau- 
ty af their ſeveral compoſitions, but to 
imitate their manner of writing, to tranſ- 
cribe their ſpirit and eloquence, and make 
their diction and their ſentiment his own. 

CLAVICLES, clavicalæ, in anatomy, 
are two bones fituated tranfverſely and a 
little obliquely oppoſite to each other, at 
the ſuperior and anterior part of the tho- 
rax, between the ſcapula and ſternum. 
The uſes of the clavicles are, 1. Te 
keep the arms from falling too forward 
upon the breaft, and to facilitate feveral 
of the motions of the arm. 2. To ſerve 
for the place of origin for feveral muſcles. 
3. To defend the great ſubclavian veſſels 
which run under them. 

CLAVIS, a key, is ſometimes uſed in 
Englith to denote an explanation of ſome 
obſcure paſſages in any book or writing. 

CLAVUS, in medicine and ſurgery, 
is ufed in ſeveral fignifications : 1. Cla- 
vus hyſtericus is a ſhooting pain in the 
head. 2. Clavus oculorum, according ta 
Celſus, is a callous tubercle on the white 


.of the eye, taking its denomination from 


its figure. 3. Clavus imports indurated 
tubercles of the uterus. 4. Clavus im- 
ports 


e * 


ports a chirurgical inſtrument of gold 


mentioned by amatus Lufitanus, defigned 
to be introduced into an exulcerated palate, 
for the better articulation of the voice. 


6. Clavus is a callus or corn on the foot : 


this ariſes from a too great compreſſion of 
the cutis, which by this means hardens 
and forms itſelf into a knot. The cure 
15 by ſoftening them, and then pulling 
them out. The pulp of a lemon laid to 
a corn, and bound on all night, oſten 
ſoftens it to by the morning, that it may 
caſily be taken off. 

CLAW, among zoologiſts, the ſharp- 
pointed nails with which the feet of cer- 
tain quadrupeds and birds are furniſhed, 

CLAY, Aygilla, in natural hiſtory, 3 
genus of earths, the characters of which 
are theſe: they are firmly coherent, 
weighty, and compact; ſtiff, viſcid, and 
ductile ro a great degree, whilſt moiſt ; 
ſmooth to the touch, not eafily breaking 


between the fingers, nor readily diffafible 


in water, and when mixed, not readily fub- 
fiding from it. Of this genus authors enu- 
merate a great many ſpecies, ſome white 
tome brown, grey, blue, yellow, = 
red, black, &c, Beſides the uſe of clay 
for making potter's ware, it is a conſidei- 
able improver of light and ſandy grounds, 
which unleſs they be clayed, will bear 
nothing but rye, with whatever other com- 


poſts they be manured ; but once clayed,. 


they will produce oats, barley, peafe, &c. 
In Yorkfhire, they lay an hundred load 
upon an acre of ground, which will keep 
the foil in heart upwards of forty years : 
indeed, the firſt year after being clayed, 


it bears rank, ill-coloured, and broad- 
grained barley 


; but afterwards a plum 


round corn, hke wheat. 
CLAY-LANDS, thoſe abounding with 


. Clay, whether black, blue, yellow, white, 


&c. of which the black and the yellow 
are the beſt for corn, All clay- ſoils are 
apt to chill the plants growing on them 
in moiſt ſeaſons, as they retain too much 
water: in dry ſeaſons, on the contrary, 
they turn hard and choke the plants. 
Their natural produce is weeds, govſe- 
graſs, large daiſies, thiſtles, docks, pop- 


pies, &c. Some clay-foils will bear clover , 


and rye-grats: and if well manured, 
will produce the bett grain: they hold 


, - manure the beſt of all lands, and the moſt 


proper for them are horſe-dung, p:geon's- 


dung, ſome kinds of marle, folding of ſheep, 

- malt-duſt, aſhes, chalk, lime, foot, &c. 

- - ,CLEAYERS, Aparire, in botaay, &c. 
See Ar An⁰. | 


nx, a genus of plants. 


_- ES. 
CLFF, or CLIFF, in muſic, a mark 


| ſet at the beginning of the lines of a 
| ſong, ſhewing the tone or key in which 


the piece is to begin; or it is a letter 
marked on any line which explains the 
ret. Ir is called clef, or key, becauſe 
hereby we know the names of all the other 
lines, and conſequently the quantity of 


every degree or interval ? dot becauſe 
every note ih the octave is alſo called a Rey, 


this letter marked is, for diſtinction fax 
denominated the fign clef, and by this 
key is meant the principal note of a fong, 


in which the melody cloſes. | 


CEEFTS, or CRACKS in. 'the Hesl, 


a. diſeaſe ineident to horſes, that comes 
either by over hard labour, which occa- 


fons ſurtcits, or by giving them unwhole- 


ſome meat, or by wathing them when hot. 


For the cure, ſhave away the hair, and 


apply the oil of bempſeed, or linſeed ; 
'and be ſure to keep them clean. 


CLEMATIS, virgin's bower, in bota- 


„ GLEOPATRA, ' queen of Egypt, 


was the davgliter of Ptolemy Auletes. 
dne obtained the love of Julius Cæſar, by 


whom ſhe had a ſon, named Cæſarcon. 
After the death of that prince, Mark 
„m marching againft the Parthians, 
in the fortieth year before the chriſtan 
tra, ordered Cleopatra to meet him in 
Cilicia, to anſwer the accuſations formed 
ageinſt her, in rrlation to her having 
given ſuccours to Brutus. That princeſs, 
who was not only a great beauty, but alſo 
extremely artful, and ſpoke ſeveral” lan- 
guages, refolved to inſpire Anthony with 
a pathon for her. She embarked on the 
river Cydnus, in a veſſel with a gilt tern; 


the ſails of which were of purple, and the 


oars filver ; which kept time with a con- 
cert of muſic; while ſhe herſelf lay un- 
der a pavilion of cloth of gold, dreffed in 
a magnificent habit. The very evening. 
in which ſhe arrived, ſhe gave an elegant 
repat to Anthony, who became fo diſ- 
trafted!y in love, that he married her, 
notwithſtanding his former marriage to 
Octavia, the ger of Auguſtus. After 
Anthony's defeat and death, Cleopatra, 
unable to captivate the affections of, Au- 


| gultus, and fearing ſhe ſhould be carried 


to Rome, to adorn his triumph, cauſed 

herſelf to be ſtung by an aſp, and died of 

the wound, in the thirty-ninth year of 

her age. Auguſtus ordered her a magni- 

ficent ſuneral, and her body, as dhe de- 

fired, was buried in the ſame tomb _ 
t 
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that of Anthony. She, xeigned twenty- 
two years. MF | 
She was a woman” of great parts, not- 
withflanding her vices, and ſpoke many 
languages with the utmoſt facility; for 
the could converſe with the Ethiopians, 
N ers, Arabians, Syrians, 

Medes, and Perfians, without an inter- 
kreter; and always anſwered them in 
theit own languages. In her death ended 
the reign of the family of Ptolemies in 
Egypt, aficr it had ſubſiſted from the 
death of Alexander, two hundred and 
#inety-four years ; for after this, pt 
was reduced to a Roman province, and o 
remained for fix hundred and ſeventy 
* rs, till it was taken from them by the 

5. 

CLEPSYDRA,an inſtrument or machine 
ſerving to meaſure time by the fall of 2 
certain quantity of water, There have 
Uxewiſe been clepſydræ made with tnercu- 
ry. - The Egypuans, by this machine, 
meaſured the courſe of the ſun. i Tycho 
Brahe, in our days, made uſe of it to mea- 
fure the motion of the ſtars, &c. and Dud- 
Fey uſed the fame contrivance in making 
x" rougher Foe obſervations, The uſe of 
clepſydræ is very ancient: they were in- 
vented in Egypt under the Ptolemies ; as 
were alſo ſun-dials. Their uſe was chief- 
Ty in the winter ; the ſun-dials ferved in 
the ſammer. They had two great defects; 
the one, that the Water ran out with a 
greater or Teſs facility, as the air was more 
or lefs deniſe; the other, that the water 
ran more readily at the beginning, than 
tovards the concluſion. 

M. Amontous has invented a clepſydra 
free from both theſe inconveniences, and 
which has theſe three grand advantages ; 
of ſerving the ordinary purpoſe of clocks ; 
of ferving in navigation for the diſcovery 
of the [longitude 5 aud of meaſuring the 
motion of the arteries. 

CLEFSYDRA is alſo uſed for an hour- 

laſs of ſand, and likewiſe for a water- 

clock. See Hour-GLass and WATER 
Crocx. 

_ CLERGY, a. general name given to 
the body of ecclehaftics of the Chriſtian 
church, in contradiſtinction to the laity. 
The diſtinction of Chriſtians into clerg 
and Jaity, was derived from the Jewith 
church, and adopted into the Chriſtian by 
the apoſtles themſelves: whenever any 
number of converts were made, as ſoon as 
they were cap able of being formed into a 
congregation or church, a bithop or pref- 
bytex, with a deacon, were ordained to 
Ainiſter to them- ; | 
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The cletgy of the church of Rome are 
| diſtinguiſhed into regular and ſecular : the 
regular clergy conſiſts of thoſe monks or 
religious, who have taken upon them holy 
orders of the prieſthood, in their reſpective 


monaſteries, The ſecular clergy are 
thoſe which are not of any religious order 
and have the care and direction of pariſhes. 
The proteſtant clergy are all ſeculars. 

Benefit of CLERGY is an ancient | 
vilege, whereby one in orders claimed to 
be delivered to his ordinary, to purge him- 
ſelf of felony : this purgation was to be by 
his own oath, afhrming his innocency, 
and the oath of twelve purgators, as to 
their belief of it, before a jury of twelve 
clerks : if the clerk failed in his purga- 
tion, he was deprived of. his character, 
whereby he became a mere laxman; or 
he was to. be ** in priſon till ,a pardon 
was obtained; but if he purged himſeli, 
he was ſet at liberty. This was formerly 
admitted, even in caſes of murder; but 
the ancient courſe of the Jaw is much al- 
tered upon this head. By the ſtatutes of 
18 Eliz. cap. vii. clerks are no more com- 
mitted totheir ordinary to be purged ; but 
every man, to whom the benefit of clergy 
is granted, though not in orders, is put to 
read at the bar, after he is found guilty. 
and convicted of ſuch felony, and CEE 
on the hand, and ſet free for the firſt time, 
if the ordinary or deputy ſtanding by ſhall 
ſay, legit ut clericus, otherwiſe he thall (uf- 
fer death. 

CLERK, originally uſed to denote a 
learned man, or man of letters; whence 
the term became appropriated to church- 
men, who were from thence called clerks 
or clergymen: the nobility and gentry 
being utually bred up to the exerciſe of 
arms, and none left but the ecclefraſtics to 
cultivate-the ſciences. 

CLERK, ſuch as by their courſe of 
life exerciſe their pens in any court or of- 
fice, of which there are various kinds. 

_ CLEW-LINES, ropes faſtened to the 
clews or lower corners of the. ſquare ſails : 
their uſes are to draw each clew up to the 
yard, for the more eafily furling or reeting 
the fails. ; 

CLIENT is new uſed for a party in 2 
law-ſuit, who has turned over his cauſe 
into the hands of a counſellor or ſollici- 


tor. 
| CLIMACTERIC, Annus Gimaffericus, 
among phyficians and natural hiſtorians, 2 
cntical year in a perſon's life, iu which he 
is ſuppoſed to Rand in great danger of 


| death. According to ſome, every ſeventh 
year is a climacteric 3 butothers allow on- 
* ly 
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ly thoſe years produced by multiplying 7, 


by the odd number 3, 5, 7, 9, to be cli- 
mactertcal. "Theſe years, they ſay, bring 
with them ſome remarkable change with 
reſpe& to health, life, or fortune ; the 
grand climacteric is the fixty-third year; 
but ſome, making two, add to this the 
cighty-firſt : the other remarkable cli- 
macterics, are the ſeventh, twenty»firſt, 
thirty-fifth, ſorty-ninth, and fifry-fixth. 
The credit of climacteric years can only 
be ſupported by the doctrine of numbers 
introduced by Pythagoras ; though many 
eminent men, buth among the ancients and 
moderns, appear to have had great faith 


in it. 

CLIMATE, in geography, a ſpace up- 
on the ſurface of the terrettrial-globe, con- 
tained between two parallels, and fo far 
diſtant from each other, that the longeſt 
day in one differs half an hour from the 
longeſt day in the other parallel. 

The moderns reckon the different cli - 
mates by the increaſe of half an hour in 
the length of the longeſt day, beginning 
at the equator; and going on till they 
come to the polar circle towards the pole : 
they then count the climates by the in- 
creaſe of a whole natural day, in the 
length of the longeſt day, till they come to 
a parallel, under which the day is of the 
length of fifteen natural days, or half a 
month; from this parallel they proceed to 
reckor the elimates by the increaſe of half 
or whole months, in the artificial day, till 
they come to the pole itſelf, under which 
the length of the day is fix months. Thoſe 
between the equator and the polar circles 
are called hour climates; and thoſe be- 
tween the polar circles and the poles, 
month climates. a 

Volgarly the term climate is beſtowed 
on any country or region differing from 


one another; either in reſpe&t of the ſea- 


fans, the quality of the ſoil, or even the 
manners of the inhabitants, without any 
regard to the length of the longeſt dey. 
CLIMAX, or GRADATION, in 
rhetoric, a ñ̃gure wherein the word or ex- 
preſſion which ends the firſt member of a 
period begins the fecond, and fo on; fo 


that every member will make a diſtinct | 


ſentence, taking its riſe from the next fore- 
going, till the argument and period be 
beautifully finiſhed; as in the following 
gradation of Dr. Tillotſon. After we 
« have practiſed good actions # while, 
they © become caſy; and when they 
Dare eaſy, we begin to take plenfure 
in them; and when they plesſe 


* vs, ne de them frequent?® ; 24 fte | 


EHu gens aud Galileo. 
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e quency of acts, 2 thing grows lub 4 
* habit; and confirmed habit is a ſecond 
* kind of nature ; and ſo far as any thing 
« is natural, ſo far it is „ and 
** we can hardly do otherwite ; nay, 'we 
6 — it many times, when we dondt think 
« of it.” | * , 
CLINOIDES, in anatoray, four. ſmall 
rocefles in the infide of the os. ſ 4 
orming a cavity called ſella rurcica, in the 
middle of that bone, in which lies the glan- 
dula pituitatia. 67 
CLITORIS, or as ſome call it, Armin + 
la Mualiebris, in anatomy, à part of the 
external female pudenda, firuated at the 
angle which the nympheæ form with each 
other. Its common ſtate is to be almeſt 
entirely buried under the ſkin or prepuce.. 
Its general ſie is that of the uvula, or 
ſcarce ſo much: its thape much reſembles 


| the ſhape of that part, yet it ſometimes in 


found of an extraordinary bigneſa, as large 
as the penis: but even in this cafe, it ha 
no urethra, It has a glans or apex as the 
penis has, but this is not perforated. ' I 
is uſually covered with a fœtid matter, like 
that of the glans of a penis. The prepace 
covering the glans of the chtorns, is form 
ed of the cutis of the pudendum, and fur 
niſhed with nervous papilla : hence it is 
of exquiſite ſenfidiliry to the touch. It has 
alſo a ligament, by which it is connected 
to the otla pubis, in the ſame manner as 
the penis is in men. ; 

CLOACA, in comparative atome 
the canal in birds, through which the egy 
deſcends from the ovary in its exit. / 

CLOCK, a kind on movernent, or mas 
chine, ſerving to meafure and ſtrike tima 
The uſual chronometers are watches and 
clocks : the former in ſtrictneſs are ſuch 3 
ſhew the parts of time; the latter ſuch as 
publith it by ſtriking. The mvention of 
clotks with wheels is referred to Pacificus, 
archdeacon of Verona, who lived in the 
time of Lotharies, ſon of Louis the Debon- 
nair; on the credit of an epitaph quoted ' 
by Ughelli, and borrowed by him from 
Panvinius. They were at firſt called nocs 
turnal dials, to diſtinguiſh them from ſun- 
dials, which ſhewed the hour by the fan's 
ſhadow. Others aſcribe the invention to 
Boethius, about the year £10. But be that 
as it will, it is certain, the art of making 
clocks, fuch as are now en uſe, was ichet 
tixſt invented, or at leaſt retrieved, in Ger 
many, about 200 years ago, 

The invention of pendulom clocks is 
owing to the happy induliry of the laſt 
#2 : the honoue of it is d uted between 


we- 
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+ But be the inventor who he will, it is 


rentain- the invention never flourithed till 
it came into Hoygens's hands, who inſiſis 
on it, that if ever Galileo thuught of iuch 
oY mag he never brought it to any de- 
Free of perſection. The firſt pendulum- 
clock made in England, was in the year 
2622, by Mr. Framanti!, a Dutchman. 
._ CLOGS, 2 kind of wooden pattens 
without rings. Sce ParTTEN., Clogs is 
alfo uſed for pieces of wood faſtened about 
the necks or legs of bealis, to prevent their 
running away. + 
- * CLOISTER, Clauftrum, an habitation 
ſurrounded with walls, and inhabited by 
religious. In à more general ſenſe it is 
uſed for a monaſtery of religious of either 
ſex, To the firſt ſenſe, it is the principal 
of a regular monaitery, beinga ſquare 
| OY ne walls or buildings, It is 
commonly placed between the church, the 
chapter-houſe, and reteftory, underneath 
the dormitory. x 
CLOSE-HAULED, the ſea-language, 
a certain fituation of diſpohng the ſails of 
a ſhip to make a progreſs in the neareſt 
direction poſſible to the point from which 
the wind bloweth, or to the direction of the 
wind. A ſhip commonly fails at this time 
within about fix points of it; but floops 
and other ſmall veſſels will frequently go 
almoſt a point nigher, and all veflels are 
ſuppoſed when cloſe hauled to make nearly 
a point of lee-way, even-when they have 
the advantage of a good ſailing breeze and 
mooth water: lee-way always increaſes 
in proportion to the rifing of the- wind 
and ſea. Lee-way is known to be an an- 
gle included between a ſhip's real and ap- 
parent progreſs ; as, -a ſhip having the 
wind at north and being cloſe hauled, the 
will ftem EN E one day, and WNW 
the other; but as ſhe, will make a point of 
lec-way, her courſe will be only E by N 
one way, and W by N the other. 
CLOSE-QUARTERS, in naval affairs, 
certain ſtrong thick tences of wood ſtretch- 
ing acroſs a merchant-ih1p in ſeveralplaces; 
they are uſed as a place of retreat when a 
ſhip is boarded by her enemy, and are 
therefore fitted with ſeveral ſmall muſket- 
holes, from which the ſhip's crew can de- 
fend themſelves and annoy the enemy: 
they are likewiſe fortified with ſeveral 
ſmall caiſſons called powder-chefts, which 
are fixed upon the deck filled with powdery 
and can be fired at auy time from the 
eloſe- quarters upon the boarders. See 
BoagpingG. : , 


CLOSET, in building, a very ſmall 
_ generally withaut any chimney: it | 


4 
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is eſteemed one great improvement of our 
modern architects. 
CLOTH, in commerce, a manufacture 
made of wool wove on the loom. The term is 
applicable alſo to other manufactures made 


of hemp, flax, &c. but in a more particular 
ſenſe it implies the web or tiflue of woollen 


threads interwoven, ſome whereof, called 
the warp, are extended in length from one 


end of the piece to the other; the reſt, 
called the woof, diſpoſed acroſs the firſt, 
or breath · wiſe of the piece. Cloths are of 
divers qualities, fine or coarſe. The good- 
neſs of cloth, according to ſome, conſiſts 
in the. following particulars. 1. That the 
wool be of good quality, and well drefled. 
2. It muſt be equally ſpun, carefully ob- 
ſerving that the thread of the warp be finer 
and better twiſted than that of the woof, 
3- The cloth muſt be well wrought and 
beaten on the loom, ſo as to be 
where equally compact. 4. The wool mujt 
not be fiuer at one end of the piece than in 
the reſt, 5. The lift muſt be ſufficiently 
ſtrong, of the ſame length with the ſtuff, 
and muſt conſiſt of good wool, hair, or 
oftrich-feathers, or, what is Kill better, of 
Daniſh dog's hair. 6. The cloth muſt be 
free from knots, and other imperfections. 
7. It muſt be well ſcoured with faller's- 
earth, well fulled with the beſt white ſoap, 
and afierwards waſhed in clear water. 5 
The hair or nap muſt be well drawn out 
with the teazle, without being too much 
opened. 9. It muſt be thorn clofe with- 
out making it threadbare. 10. It muſt be 
well dried. 11. It muſt not be tenter- 
ſtretched to force it to its juſt dimenſions. 
12. It muſt be preſſed cold, not hot-prefled, 
the latter being yery injurious to woollen 
cloth. 
CLOTHS, in painting are pieces of 
canyas prepared by proper primings for the 
uſe of painters, and fold at the colour- 
ſhops. 
Whoever would have good cloths, free 
entirely from the inconveniences, towhich 
they are liable at the colour thops, muſt 
direct the preparation of them themſelves ; 
and they may produce them in perfection 
by the following means. | 
Let thecloths be firſt well ſoaked with 
drying oil laid on hot, and when nearl 
dry, let two or three coats of drying oil 
and red oker, mixed as thick as can be 
worked, be ſpread over it: then, the laſt 
being dry, let the cloth be bruſhed over 
with hot drying oil, as long as it appears to 
fink in: andlaitly, let it be covered with 
acoat of white lead and oil, rendered grey, 
or of apy other colour deſired, by admix- 
_ cute 
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ture of the. proper pigments. This laſt 


coat may be poliſhed to a due degree by 
rubbing with a pumice ſtone, or by glaz- 
ing it with a glaſs poliſher uſed for linen, 
and called a callender ſtone.” 

* CLOTHO, or CLOTHOS, in fabu- 
lous hiſtory, one of the three Parcx, or 
Deſtinies, who ſpin the thread of life. She 
is repreſented holding th: ſpindle, dreſſed 
in a long gown of ſeveral colours, and with 
a crown on her head, ſet with ſeven ſtars. 

CLOUD, a collection of vapours in the 
atmoſphere, That the clouds are produced 
n the air, from almoſt water alone, there 
is ſcarce any one that doubts. But water, 
every where equally diſpoſed, is tranſparent. 
Clouds, 095 Wa are collected from what 
is beginning to be water; but the parts of 
which, in the mean time, are circum» 
volved among one another with an dnequal 
motion, neither reſtiag nor moving equa- 
bly.” If the water that is floating about in 
the air, mounts higher and higher, its par- 


- ticles at length arrive in places fo far above 


the earth, that they are not any longer 
much united together, but receding from 
each other, they do not then conſtitute 
water, but only the elements of it. But 
when theſe elements of water came to de- 
ſcend again from thoſe upper regions, and 
are contracted into ſmaller ſpaces, where 
they affociate together, and become a kind 


of water, they then form clouds. The 


higher, therefore, the water afcends in the 
air, the ſerener and drier the weather will 
be, and the freer from clouds; and the 
contrary. But water is carried up to a very 
conſiderable height in the air; for in Car- 
niola, in the neighbourhood of Venice, 
there are mountains ten thouſand two hun- 
dred and ſeeenty-four geometrical feet 
high, on the tops of which there are indi- 


catious of moiſtore : and on the higheſt 


rops of theſe mountains nature preſents to 
our view perpetual fnows ; a certain proof 
of the elevation of water to ſuch heights. 
Nay, over the mountain Teneritt, the 
higheſt in Europe, there conſtantly, about 
noon, hang fogs, or little white clouds, 
which are daily refolved into water, which 
flows in ſuch plenty down the mountain, 
that it ſupplies the place of ſhowers, and 
waters the whole iſland, without rain. 


"We arc certain therefore that water aſcends 


to ſuch a height. However on the tops of 
the higheſt mountains there are rarely ob- 


terved any clouds, but, on the contrary, | 


to a ſpectator placed there, they appear be- 
low him towards the plain. 

CLOVE-TREE, in botany. Sce Ca- 
UYVOPHYLLUYS. 


| 
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CLOVE, a term uſed in weights 
wool, Seven pounds make a clove.” 

In Eſlex, eight pounds of cheeſe and 
butter go to the clove. a 

CLOVE- JULI FLOWERS. See 
CAarYOPHYLLUS. er- 

CLOVER, a ſpecies of the trifolram. 
See Täirolivu. 4 

Clover is greatly cultivated in England 
for feeding of cattle, and is efleemed very 
profitable, becauſe the great quantity 0 
cattle which this graſs will maintain, very 
much enxiches all clayey lands, and pre- 
pares them for corn in two or three years, 
which is-the length of time that this crop 
will continue good. In the choice of this 
ſced, that which is of a bright yellowiſh 
colour, a little inclining to brown, ſhovld 
be preterred : but the black rejected as good 
for little. ' 

Ten pounds of this ſeed will be ſufficient 
for an acre of ground ; for if the plants do 
not come up pretty thick, it will not be 
worth ſtanding. The land in which this 
is ſown ſhould be well ploughed and har- 
rowed very fine, otherwiſe the ſeeds will 
be buried too deep, and thereby loſt. 

The, beſt time to ſow it is about the be- 
ginning of Auguſt, at which ſcaſon the 
autumaal rains will bring ep the plants in 
a ſhort time; whereas, when the ſceds are 
ſown in the ſpring, if it be done very early, 
they are many times burſt with wet and 
cold; and if it be done late, they are in 
danger of miſcarrying from drought : 
whereas in autumn, when the ground has 
been warmed by the ſummer's heat, the 
rains then falling greatly promote the vege- 
tation of ſeeds and plants. 

The ſeeds ſhould be harrowed in with 
buſhes ; for, if it be done with a common 
harrow, they will be buried teo deep. 

Moſt people have recommended the fow- 
ing of this ſeed with ſeveral forts of corn: 
but i it be ſea ſoned, as before directed, it 
will be much better if fown alone, for the 
corn prevents the growth of the plants un- 
til it is reaped and taken off the ground, 
ſo that one whole feafon is loſt ; and many 
timcs, if there be a great crop of corn upon 
the ground, it ſpoils the clover, ſo that it 
hirdly worth ſtanding; whereas, in the 
way before directed, the plants will have 
good roots before winter; and in the ſpring 
will come on much faſter than that whu h 
was ſown the ſpring before under corn. 

About the middle of May this gratis 


vill be fit to cut, and there ſhov!dhe great 
care taken in making it; for it wil! require 
a great deal more labour and time to die 
chan common graſs, and will ſhrink ws 
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leſs compaſs ; but if it be not too rank, it 
will make extraordinary rich food for cat- 
tle. The time for cutting it is when it be- 
gins to flower; for if it ſtands much lon- 
ger, th: lower part of the ſtem will begin 
to dry, whereby it will make a leſs quan- 
tity of hay, and that not ſo well flavoured. 

Some people cut three crops in one year 
of this graſ;; but the beſt way is to cut it 
once in the ſprng, and feed it the remain- 
ing part of the year, -whereby the land 
will be guriched, and the plants wil grow 
much ſtronger. 

One acre of this graſs will ſeed as many 
cattle as four or ve acres of common 
graſs: but great care ſhould be taken of 
the cattle when they are firſt put into it, 
leſt it burſt them. To prevent which, 
tome turn them in for a few hours only 
at firſt, and fo ſtint them as to quantity; 
gud this by degrees, letting them at firſt 
be only one hour in the middle ofthe day, 
when there is no moiſture upon the graſs, 
aud fo every day ſuffering them to re- 
main a longer time, until they are fully 
Teaſoned to it: but great care {hould be 
had never to turn them into this food in 
wet weather ; or, if they have been for 
tome time accuſtomed to this food, it will 
be proper to turu them out at night in wet 
weather, and let them have hay, which 
will prevent the ill conſequences of this 
food : but there are ſome who give ſtraw 
to their cattle, when they are feeding 
upon this graſs, to prevent the ill effects 
of it; which muſt nor be given them in 
the field, becauſe they will not eat it where 

there 15 _ of better food. There are 
ethers who fow rye graſs amongſt their 
clover, which they let grow together, in 
order to prevent the ill conſequences of 
the cattle feeding wholly on clover: but 
this is not a commendable way, becauſe 
the rye graſs will greatly injure the clover 
in its growth. 

Where the ſeeds are deſigned to be 
ſaved, the firſt crop in the ſpring ſhould 
be permitted to ſtand until the feeds are 
ripe, which may be known by the ſtalks 
and heads Changing to a brown colour ; 
then it ſhould be cut in a dry time: and 
when it is well dried, it may be houſed 
until winter, when the ſecds ſhould be 
threſhed out; but if the ſeeds are wanted 
for immediate ſawing, it may be threſhed 
out before it is either houſed or ſtocked : 
but then it mult be well dried, otherwiſe 
the ſeeds will not quit their huſks," 

It has been a great complaint among 
the farmers, that they could not threſh out 


theſe ſeeds without great labour and dif- 


e 


ö 
ficulty which muſt be chiefly owing to 


their cutting the ſpring crop when it be- 
gins to flower, and to leave the ſecond 
crop for ſeed, which ripens ſo late in au- 
tumn, that there is not heat enough todry 
the huſks ſufticiently ; whereby they are 
tough, and the feed rendered drithcult to get 
out: which may entirely be remedied by 
leaving the firſt crop for ſeed, . as hath 
been directed. 

When the cattle are fed with this hay, 
the belt way is to put it in rack, other- 
wiſe they will tread a great quantity of it 
down with their feet. This tecd is much 
better for moſt other cattle than milch 
cows, fo that theſe thould rarely have any 
of it, leſt it prove hurtful to them ; though 
when it is dry, it is not ncar ſo inju- 
rious to any fort of cattle, as when green. 

CLYSTER, a liquid remedy to be in- 
jected chiefly at the anus into the larger 
inteſtines, It is uſually adminiſtered by 
the bladder of a hog, itheep, or ox, perfo- 
rated at each end, having at one of the 
apertures an ivory pipe faſtened with packs 
thread. Clyſters are prepared of different 
ingredients, according to the different in- 
tentions propeſed, whether to ſoften the 
indurated fæces, correct the acrid, acid, 
and ſaline recrements, evacuate the con- 
tents of the large inteſtines, corroborate 
the languid fibres of the inteſtines, and 
augment their impaired periſtaltic motion; 
to mitigate the ſpaſms of the inteſtinal 
coats, and relax their conſtricted fibres; 
to cauſe a revulſlon downwards in lethar- 
gicdiſorders, apoplexies, frenzics, and other 
diforders of the head; to promote la- 
bour, whether the fetus be living or dead; 
and to expel the ſecundines where they are 
preternaturally detained, Clyfſters are 
ſometimes uſed to nouriſh and ſupport a 
patient who can ſwallow little or no alt» 
ment, by reaſon” of ſome impediment in 
the organs of deglutition; in which caſes 
they may be made of broth, milk, ale, and 
decoctions of barley and oats with wine. 
The, Engliſh introduced a new kind of 
clyſter, made of the ſmoke of tobacco, 
which has been uſed by ſeveral other na- 
tions, and appears to be of conſiderable 
efficacy when other clyſters prove incftec- 
tual, and particularly in the iliac paſſion, 
and in the hernia incarcerata, though it 
may likewiſe be uſed in an obſtinate con- 
ſtipation or obſtruction of the bowels, &c. 
Sec Heifter's Surgery, and Graffius's and 
Sawzonius's Diſſertations upon the ſub- 
ject. 


* CLYTEMNESTRA, in fabulous 


hiſtory, daughter of Leda, whom ſhe 
brovght 


CO A 


brought forth in an egg, which contained | 


both Clytemneſtra and Caſtor, She mar- 
ried Agamemnon; but while he was at 
the ſiege of Troy, ſhe had an intrigue 
with Agiſthus, whom the engaged to mur- 
der Agamemnon, at his return. Her ſon 
Oreſtes, however, revenged the death of 
his father by killing Egiſthus, with his 
mother Clytemneſtra ; but was afterwards 
haunted by the Furies as long as he lived. 

* CLYTE, in fabulous hiſtory, daugh- 
ter of Orcamus, king of Babylon, who, 
jealous of the happineſs of her filter Leu- 
cothe, who had been debauched by Apol- 
lo, acquainted her father with the amour; 
but Apollo ſtill lighting her, the pined 
away, continually looking on the ſun, 
till me became transformed into a ſun- 
flo wor. 

COACH, a commodious vehicle for 
travelling, ſo well known as to need no 
deſcription. 

Coaches were firſt uſed in England in 
1515; an act for licenſing hackney 
coaches in London paſſed in 1693. The 
number of hackney coaches was increaſed 
to one thouſand in 1770. 

COACH, or COUCH, in naval affairs, 
a cabbin or large apartment near the ſtern 
of alarge ſhip of war, the floor of which 
is the ſame with the quarter-deck ; it is 
always the habitation of the captain. 

COADJUTOR is properly uſed for a 
prelate joined to another to aſſiſt him in 
the diſcharge of his function, and even 
in virtue thereof to ſucceed him. 

COAGULATION, a certain change 
in the ſtate of any liquor, by means of 
which, inftead of retaining its fluidity, it 
becomes more qx leſs conſiſtent, according 
ro the degree of coagulation. 

COAGULUM. Sec RENNET. 

COAL, a black, ſulphureous, inflam- 
mable matter, dug out of the earth, and 
ſerving for fuel in many countries. 

Char COAL. See CHARCOAL, 

COASTING, in navigation, the act 
of making a progreſs along the ſea-coaſt of 
any land : the principal articles relating 
to this part ef navigation are, obſerving 
the motion of the tide, ſounding, ,and 
keeping a good look-out. 

COAT, or COAT of Arms, in heral- 
dry, a habit worn by the ancient knights 
over their 2cms both in war and tourna- 
ments, an4 ſtil] borne by heralds at arms. 
It was a kind of ſur-coat, reaching as low 
as the navel, open at the fides with ſhort 
ſleeves, ſometimes furred with ermine and 
hair, upon which were applied the axmo- 
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ries of the knights embroidered in gold 
and filver, and enamelled with beaten 
tin, coloured black, green, red, and blue; 
whence the rule never to apply colour on 
colour, nor metal on metal, The coat of 
arms were frequently open, and diver fi- 
fied with bands and fillets of ſeveral co- 
lours, alternately placed, as we ſtill ſee 
cloths ſcarleted, watered, &e. Hence they 
were called deviſes, as being divided and 
compoſed of ſeveral pieces ſewed together; 
whence the words falſe, pale, chevron, 
bend, croſs, ſaltier, lozenge, &c. which 
have fince become honourable pieces or 
ordinaries of the ſhield, See Cross, 
Bexbp, CuHEvRroN, &c. 

Coat of arms and banners were never 
allowed to be worn by any but knights and 
ancient nobles. 

COAT, in naval affairs, a piece of tar- 
red canvas nailed round that part of the 
maſts or bowſprit where they riſe out of 
the ſhip. It is uſed to prevent the water 
from running down into the thip's hold. 

COATING, in chemiſtry, the cover- 
ing a retort, or other veſſel, with a com- 
poſition called Jute, to prevent the action 
of the fire from melting the glaſs. See 
LuTE. 

COBALT, in natural hiſtory, a ſingu- 
lar ſpecies of arſenical ore. In its purer 
ſtates ĩt is conſiderably compact and heavy, 
and not unfrequently of a ſemi-metallic 
appearance. Its texture is always fine, 
ſometimes ge nulated, or compoſed of mi- 
nute grains ranged into ſmall ſtriæ ; ſome- 
times ſmooth and even, without any 
diſtinguiſhable grains. Its colour is ſome- 
times a pale iron-grey, ſometimes a 
darker bluiſh or blackiſh grey. From 
variations in the appearance of the mine- 
ral nſelf, or from its different admixtures, 
ſome of the mineralogiſts have divided ir 
into ſeveral diftin& ſpecies, the principal 
of which are the following. 1. Dark 
grey cobalt. 2. Bright pale grey or aſh- 
coloured cobalt. 3. Vitreous cobalt. 4. 
Cryitalliform cobalt. 8. Specular cobalt. 
6. Earthy cobalt. 7. Flowers of cobalt, 
of a looſe radiated ſtructure and generally 
not ſo heavy as the foregoing ores. 

The cobalt mines of Schneeberg are ſaid 
to be two or three hundred fathoms deep; 
and the cobalt lodged at great depths to be 
of a better quality than that which is near 
the ſurface. The Schneeberg- hill, accord- 
ing to the ancient chronicles of Saxony, 
yielded at firſt only an iron ore ; which 
on finking deeper, about the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, was ſucceeded by 

3Q: a very 
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a very rich ore of filver; this alſo, being 
at length exhauſted, gave place to cobalt, 
ſme pieces of which are ſtill found to par- 
ticipate of filver, and even of gold. 

COBWEDB, in phyſiology, the fine net- 
work which ſpiders ſpin out of their own 
bowels to catch their prey. 

COCCOGNIDIUM, or GRANUM 
CNIDIUM, is the berry of a ſhrub, 
growing wild in Germany in moiſt ſhady 
woods, called by an Arabic name Mexe- 
rean, and from its leaves bearing ſome re- 
ſemblance to thoſe of the bay and of the 
olive-trees, Laureola and Chamelaa. The 
berries are firſt green, afterwards red, and 
when ripe of a brown colour. They are 
uſed by the dyers in Germany; but un- 
known among the artiſts of aur country. 

COCCULUS INDICUS, in natural 
hiftory, the berry of an oriental plant, ſup- 
poſed to be a ſpecies of Solanum, and called, 
by Ray, Solanum racemoſum Indicum, &c. 
ot Indian tree nightihade, producing the 
fruit in cluſters like grapes. The berries 
are brought to us from Alexandria and 
other parts of the Leyant, They are 
partly about the fize of bay-berries, and 
partly of that of chich-peas ; roundiſh, 
but hollowed in a little towards the ſtalk, 
and approaching to a kidney ſhape, rough 
on the outſide, and of a grey-brownith or 
blackith colour ; the freſher they are, the 
heavier, the older, the drier and lighter, 
The berry is principally employed in oint- 
ments for deſtroying cutaneous inſects, 
and in filking. For this laſt purpoſe, a 
mixture of the powdered cocculus, with 
rye-meal, old cheeſe, ſpirit of wine, and 
other ſubſtances, is formed into ſmall pel- 
Jets or pills, which are uſed as a bait, or 
only thrown by themſelves into waters 
ſtocked with fiſh : the fiſhes by ſwallowing 
che pills, are ſtupified and benumbed, ariſe 
to the ſurface, aad may be eaſily caught by 
the hands. 

COCCYX, or COCCYGIS OS, in 
anatomy, a bone ſituated at the extremity 
of the os ſacrum. See Os T ROC ᷣ. 

COCHINEAL, .in natural hiftory, a 
ſmall, irtegular, roundiſh inſect, inter- 
nally of a red colour. It is brought chief- 
Pl from New Spain, and there collected 

rom a plant, which is now common in 
the Lotanic gardens of Europe, called opun- 
tic, or prickly pear- tree. It was formerly 
ſuppoſed to be the entire fruit. or berry of 
the tree, wrinkled and ſhrivelled by dry- 
ing; when the pear itſelf became known, 
co. hineal was ſuppoſed to be its ſeeds ; but 


ie differs greatly from theſe alſo, as well as 


CDC 
from the entire pear. It is now known 
with certainty to be an animal ſubſtance, 
aud a particular ſpecies of inſet produced 
upon the tree. D 

This inſect, like many others, goes 
through a variety of forms ; though the 
rich red colour, for which it is valued, it 
polſefles only in the maggot ſtate. On 
examining carefully ſeveral hundred 
weight of cochineal as brought to us, we 
have ſeen ſome grains in all the different 
ſtates. 

The Scarabzus depoſits on the leaves of 
the opuntia, ſmall eggs, from each of 
which comes forth a little inſect, reſem« 
bling a flea or tick ; when this increaſes, . 
it looks like a worm or caterpillar, with 
fix ſmall feet, ſcarcely to be ſeen, on the 
fore part of its body. It crawls among the 
leaves, and chooſes ſuch ſituations where 
it may be beſt ſecured from rain and other 
inclemencies of weather, After theſe have 
attained to their full growth, they contract 
themſelves, and at the ſame time become 
redder and redder. A pelliele is formed all 
over them, and they adbere motionleſs, as 
if fixed with glue vpon the leaves, which 
now look as if covered with fine red ber- 
ries. This ſtate continues about ten or 
twelve days, when the huſk opens, and 
diſcovers a winged ſcarabæus again, 
which has very little of the deep ed co- 
lour of the maggot or chryſalis. The. 
ſcarabxus lays its eggs, and then ſucceed 
the ſame transformations as before. 

Great care is taken in the preſervation 
and curation of theſe valuable inſects, in 
defending them from rain, cold, and heat, 
from being preyed on by birds, &c. in 
houſing them at certain ſeaſons, and in 
collecting aud drying them for uſe. But, 

Freſh cochineal loſes in drying about 
two-thirds of its weight. 

COCHLEA, the ſnail-ſhell, in zoo- 
logy, a genus of univalve thell fiſh, of a 
ſpiral figure. x 

COCHLEA, in anatomy, the third 
part of ghe labyrinth of the ear. See 
Eak. 

. COCHLEA, the ſcrew, in mathema- 
tics, Sce ScrkEw. | 

COCHLEARITA, ſcurvy graſs, in bo- 
tany, a low plant, with thick juicy leaves, 
which annually grows wild in ſeveral 
parts of England, particularly about the 
ſea-coaſts and ſalt-maſhes, and flowers 
in May, or ſooner. LE. 

COCHLEARIA HFHertenfis, garden, or 
Dutch ſcurvy-graſs, with the radical leaves 
unevenly roend:th, and thoſe on the Halks 

oblong- 
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oblong. It is commonly cultivated for the | 


uſe of the ſhops in gardens ; and does not 
appear like many other martime plants, 
to change its qualities with the fail. 

COCHLEARIA Marina, ſeu Britan- 
nica, Englith, or fea-ſcurvy-grais, with all 
the leaves alike; oblong, pointed, deeply 
and —_— indented or ſituated. 

COCK, Gallus, in zoology, the Engliſh 
name of the males of gallinaceous birds, 
but more efpecially uſed for the common 
game or dunghill-cock. 

COCK's COMB, in botany, a ſpecies 
of pedicularis, as well as a ſpecies of 
amaranth. See PEDICULAK1s and AMa- 
RAR TU. 

COCK ATOON. See Macao. 

COCKET, a feal belonging to the 
king's cuſtom-houſe, or rather à ſcroll 
of parchment ſealed and delivered by the 
officers of the cuſtoms to merchants, as a 
warrant that their merchandiſes are cuſ- 
tomed. 

COCK LE, in the hiſtory of ſhell-fiſh, 
the Engliſh name of the pectunculus. See 
PEecTUNCULUS, : 

COCOON, in natural hiſtory, the pod, 
or neſt of the filk-worm, 

CQCOS, or COCO, a nut, the ſhell 
of which is much uſed by turners, car- 
vers, &c. for divers works. 

While the nuts are new, and the bark 
tender, they yield each about half a pint 
of clear cooling water, which in a little 
time becomes firſt a white ſoft pulp, and 
at length condenſes, and aſſumes the taſte 
of the nut. The tree yields fruit three 
times a year, and thoſe ſometimes as big 
as a man's head: but the cocos of the 
Antilles are not fo large as thoſe of the 
Eaſt-Indics. In the kingdom of Siam, 
the cocos-fruit dried and emptied of its 
pulp, ſerves as a meaſure both for things 
liquid and dry. 

COD-FISH, in ichthyology, the larg- 
eſt of the genus of the atlelli, called afelſus 
maximus by authors, and ſometimes aſellus 
varius, five ſtriatus. 

CODE, Codex, a collection of the laws 
and conſtitutions of the Roman emperors, 
made by order of Juſtinian. 

CODICILL, a writing, by way of ſup- 
plement to a will, when any thing is 
omitted which the teſtator would have 
added; it is of the ſame nature with a 
will or teſtament, except that it is made 
without an executor ; and one may leave 
behind him but one will, though as many 
codicits as he pleaſes, 

Coke M, in anatomy, the firſt of 
the three large inteltines, called, from 


| 
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| their ſize, inteſtina craſſa. The coecum 


is fituated at the right os ilium, and re- 


ſembles a bag, and has a vermiform apen- 


dage fixed to it. 

COEFFICIENTS, in algebra, ſuch 
numbers, or known quantites, as are put 
before letters or quantities, whether known' 
or unknown, and into which they are. 
ſappoſed to be multiplied. Thus, in 3 % 
a x, orbx; 3, a, and b, are the cocffi- 
cients of &; and in 64, 96; 6, andg,' 
are the coefficients of @ and 5, N 

COELESTIAL, any thing belongin 
to the heavens: thus we fay, celeſtial 
obſervation, the cœleſtial globe, &c. .. 

Culeſtal obſervations, are thoſe made 
by aſtronomers upon the phznomena of 
the heavenly bodies, with a ſuitable appa- 
ratus of aſtronomical inſtruments, to de- 
termine their places, motions, &c. The 


. 


- inftruments chiefly made uf of, in aftro- 


nomical obſervations, .are the aſtronomical 
gnomon, quadrant, micrometer, and te- 
leſcope. See GNoMoN, QUADRANT, &. 

COELESTIAL Globe. Sec Grops, 

COELIAC ARTERY, in anatom 
that artery which ifſues from the aota, j 
below the diaphragm, 

The trunk of this artery is very ſhort, 
and near its origin it ſends off from the 
right fide two ſmall diaphragmatic branch+ 
es, ſometimes only one; and is after. 
wards diſtributed into right and left, com- 
municating with other arteries of the ſame 
name, which come from the intercoſtal 
and mammary arteries. 

COELIAC PASSION, in medicine, 
a kind of flux, or diarrhea, wherein the 
aliments, either wholly changed, or only 
in part, paſs off by ſtool, Dr. Friend 
ſays, that the moſt rational and ſucceſsful 
method of treating the cœliac paſſion, is 
to adminiſter ſuch remedies as gently ſti- 
mulate the inteſtinal tube, and deterge 
obſtructed glands ; for this purpoſe, 
purges adminiſtered in ſmall quantities, 
and frequently repeated, and gentle vomits 
of ipecacuanha are recommended, 

COELIC DIABETES, called alfo 
cceliaca urinallis, a diſorder wherein the 
chyle paſſes off, aloyg with, or inſtead of 
urine. See DIABETES. 

COELIAC NEIN, in anatomy, that 
running through the inteſtiaum rectum 
along with the celiac artery. 

* COELUS, heaven, in Pagan my- 
thology, the fon of Ather and Dies, or 
Air and Day: Hefivd ſays he married 


Terra, or the Earth, on whom he begat 
the Mountains, the Ocean, &c. but hav- 
ing st length impriſoncd the Cyclops, 

who 
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who were alſo bis children, his wife, be- 
ing offended, incited her fon Saturn to 
revenge the injury done to his brothers ; 
and, by her aſſiſtance, he bound and caſ- 
trated Cœlus, when the blood that flowed 
from the wound produced the three furics, 
the giants, and the wood -nymphs. 
COENOBITE, in church hiſtory, one 
ſort of monks in the primitive chriſtian 
church, who were ſo called from living in 
common, in which they differed from the 
Anchorites, who retired from ſociety. 
COEQUALITY, among Chriſtian 
divines, a term to denote the equality of 
the three perſons in the Trinity. 
CO-ETERNITY, among Chriſtian 
divines, the eternal exiſtence of two or 
more beings : it s chiefly uſed in ſpeak- 
ing of the perſons of the Trinity. 
COEUR, in heraldry, a hort line. of 
partition in pale, in the center of the ef- | 
cutcheon, which extends but a little way, 
much thort' of the top and bottom, being 
met by other lines, which form an irregu- 
lar partition of the eiſcutchcon. 
_ CO-EXISTENCE, the exiſtence of 
two of more things at the ſame time. 
COFFEE, in commerce, the berry of 
a tree growing naturally in Arabia, and 
was not known in Europe till 1650. It 
is now cultivated alſo iu Perſia, the Eaſt- 
Indics, and in America, 
wiſe in botanic gardens in different parts 
of Europe, but not without ſhelter and ar- 
tificial heat. Prince Eugene's noble gar- 
den at Vienna produced coffee more than 
ſufficient for his on conſumption. The 
tree is uſually tmall, though ſomctimes 
It riſes to the height of 20, 30, and cven 
2 feet: it is an evergreen, and at all 
eaſons of the year is full loaded with 
flowers and fruit... The flower is highly 
odiferous, and reſembles that of the jat- 
mine; of which the coffee-tree is held a 
ſpecies. The Arabians name the tree bun 
or bon, whence perhaps the common ex- 
preſſion of coſſee beans : the dietetic infu- 
ſion prepared from the - feeds, they call 
cahoueh, or coave, whence coffee or cafice. 
The entire fruit ſomewhat reſembles a 
cherry: containing under a pulpy kin, 
an oval kernel, which ſeparates longitu- 
dinally into two parts, each covered with 
a thin ſhell, and marked with a furrow 
on the flat ſide, where they were joined. 
Three ſorts of coffee are diſtinguiſhed in 
trade; Arabian or Levant, Eaſt-Indian 
er Java, and Weſt-Indian or Surinam 
coffee: the firit is the ſmalleſt, and of a 
ſomewhat darker yellow colour than _ 


It is raiſed like- | 
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| other forts; the ſecond is the largeſt and 
of the paleſt yellow; the third, of a 
middling fize, and in colour greeniſh, 
The peculiar flavour, for which coffee is 
admired, is communicated by roaſting : 
common beans, peas, and other farinace- 
ous ſubſtances, receive from that proceſs 
a ſimilar flavour, and have been ſometimes 
uſed as ſuccedanca to coffee, and fraudu- 
leatly mixed, by the venders of that com- 
modity, with ſuch as is ſold in powder. 
With regard to the medical qualities of 
coftee,. the common infufions, or rather 


decoctions of it appear to be in general 


innocent ; to be little diſpoſed to produce 
the ill effects aſcribed to them by ſome, 
and to have little claim to the extraordina- 
ry virtues for which they are recommend- 
ed by others. | ; 

COFFER, a long ſquare box, of firm 
timber, about three fert long, and one 
and a half broad, wherein tin-ore is 
broken to pieces in a ſtamping mill. See 
Tix and ML. 7 

COFFER, in fortification, a hollow 


* 


lodgment athwart a dry moat, from fix to 


ſeven feet deep, and from fixteen to 
eighteen broad ; the upper part being 
made of pieces of timber, raiſed two feet 
above the level of that moat, which little 
elevation has hurdles, laden with earth 
tor its covering, and ſerves as a parapet 
with embraſures. 

COFFERER of the King's Houſhold, a 
princpal officer in the court, next under 
the comptroller, who, 'n the compting- 
houſe, and elſewhere al der times, has 
a ſpecial charge and overſight of the other 
ofticers of the houſe, for their good de- 
meanor and charge in their offices, to all 
which he pays their wages. 

COGGESHALL's Sliding Rule. 
SLiD1xXG RULE. 


COGNATION, in the civil law, a 


See 


term for that line of conſanguinity which 


is between males and females, both de- 
ſcended from the ſame father ; as agnation 
is for the line of parentage between males 
only deſcended from the ſame ſtock. 


COGNIZANCE, or CONNUSANCE, 


in law, has various ſignifications; ſome- 
times it is an acknowiedgment of a fine, 
or confeſſion of ſomething done; ſome- 
times the hearing of a matter, judicially, 
as to take cognizance of a cauſe, and ſome- 


times a particular juriſdiction, as cogni- 


zance of pleas, is an authority to call a 
cauſe or plea out of another court, which 
no perſon can do but the King, except he 


can ſhew a charter for it. 
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CO-HABITATION, among civilians, | 


the fate of a man and a woman who live 
together like huſband and wife, without 
being legally married. 

CO-HEIR; a perſon who ſucceeds to 
a ſhar: of an inheritance, to be divided 
among feyeral. 

COFLESION, in philoſophy, that ac- 


tion by which the particles of the ſame- 


body adhere together. 

The cauſe of this coheſion has extreme- 

ly perplexed the philoſophers, In all the 

5 of phyſics, matter 1s ſuppoſed, 
originally, to conſiſt of minute indiviſible 
atoms ; but how, and by what principle 
theſe ſeveral and diſtinct corpuſcles thould 
come firſt combined into little ſyſtems, 
and how they ſhould come to perſe- 
vere in that ſtate of union, is a point 
not yet determined : a point of the great- 
eſt ditficulty, and even of the greateſt 
importance of any in phyſics. J. Ber- 
noulli, thinks it owing to the preſſure of 
the atmoſphere ; others, to the. figure of 
the component particles; but the gene- 
rality, with Sir Iſaac Newton, to attrac- 
tion. See ATTRACTION, 

COHABITION, in chemiſtry, the 
returning a liquor diſtilled from any ſub- 
ſtance back upon the ſame ſubſtance, and 
diſtilling it again, either with or without 
an addition of freth ingredients. 

COHORT, Cobors, in Roman antiqui- 
ty, the name of part of the Roman legion, 
comprehending about ſix hundred men. 

COIF, the badge of a ſerjeant at law. 

COIN, a ſpecies of money, as gold, 
filver, or copper. Hence coin differs trom 
money, as the ſpecies does from the genus; 
money being any matter, whether metal, 
wood, leather, glaſs, horn, fruits, thells, 
Kc. 
It ſeems derived from the French, coign ; 
a corner; whence it has been held, that 
the mott ancient ſort of coin was ſquare 
with corners. 

It is one of the royal preroga:ives be- 
longing to every ſovereign prince, that he 
alone, may. order the quantities, value 
and fathion of his coin : but the coin of 
one King is not current in the kingdom of 
another, unleſs at a great loſs ; though 
our king, by his prerogative, may make 
any foreign coin lawful money of Eng- 
land at his pleaſure, by proclamation. 
Counterfeiting, clipping, or impairing the 
king's coin, is high treaſon ; as alſo the 
making any ſtamps, dye, mold, &c, for 
coining, except by perſons employed in the 


mint, &. and the conveying, ſuch oud | 


— 
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of the mint is the ſame, and ſo is colour- 
ing metal, reſembling - gold or filver coin, 
marking it on the edges, &. | 
 CUOLNING, or COIN AGE, the ſtamp- 
ing and making money. Formerly the 
fabric of coins was different from what- it 
is at preſent. Coining has been conſider» 
ably improved and rendered expeditious b 
leveral ingenious machines, and by a wi 
application of the ſureſt phyſical experi- 
ments to the methods of fining, trying, 
and ſtamping the different metals. The 
three nnelt inſtruments the mint- man uſes 
are, the laminating engine, the machine 
to mill the edges of coins, and the preſs. 

Atter they have taken the lamin# or 
plates of metal out of the mould into 
which they are caſt, they do not beat 
them on the anvil, as was formerly done; 


=. 


but they make them paſs and repaſs be- 


tween the ſeveral rollers of the laminating 
engine, which being gradually brought 
cloter and cloſer to each other, preſent] 

givethelaminz its uniform and exact thick» 
neſs, Inficad of dividing the lamine 
into ſmall ſquares, they at'once cut clean 
out of it as many planchets as it can con- 
tain, by means of a ſharp ſteel trepan, of 
a round figure, hollow within, and of a 
proportionable diameter, to ſhape and cut 
off the piece at one and the ſame time. 
After theſe planchets have been compared 
and weighed with ſtandard pieces, filed 
or ſcraped, to get off the ſuperfluous part 
of the metal, and then boiled and made 
clean ; they arrive at laſt at the machine, 


-which marks them upon the edge, and 


finally the preſs, which ſqueezing each of 
them ſingly between the two dyes brought 
near cach other, with one blow, forces 
the two ſurfaces or fields of the piece to 
fill exactly all the vacancies of the two 
figures engraved hollow. The engine, 
which ſerves to laminate lead, gives a 
ſuthctent notion of that which ſerves to 
flatten gold and filver laminz between 
rollers of a leſſer ſize. 

Britiſh COINAGE, both by the beauty 
of the engraving, and by the invention 
of the impreſſions on the edges, that ad- 
mirable expedient for preventing the al- , 
teration of the pieces, is carried to the 
vemolt perfection. It was only in the 
reign of king William III. that the ham- 
mer-money ceaſed to be current in Eng- 
land, where till then it was ſtruck in 
that manner, as in other nations. Before 
the hammer coin was called in, the Eng- 
liſh money was in a wretched condition, 
having been filed and clipped by natives 

as 
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as well as foreigners, inſomuch that it 
was ſcarce left of half the value: the 
reirieving this diſtreſſed Rate of the 
Engliſh money, is looked upon as one of 
the glories of King William's reign. Be- 
ang again in a very bad condition, and 
both much debaſed, and demoliſhed, the 
late at of pariiament, of XIII G. 3. 
was made to put a ſtop to it, by permitting 
all money, that wanted more than a rea- 
ſonable allowance for wear, to be imme- 
diately cut and cancelled, 

The Britith comage is now wholly per- 

formed in the Tower of London, where 
there 15 a corporation for it, under the 
title of the mint, and nothing taken as 
formerly, either for the king, or for the 
expence of coining. _ | 
There is a duty of ten ſhillings per ton 
on wine, beer, and brandy imported, 
called the coinage-duty, granted tor the 
expeace of the king's coinage. 
The invention ot the preſs is. not yet 
gone out of Europe; nor even eſtabliſhed 
in every part of it: nor was the inven- 
tion known till the year 1553, when the 
coining preſs was invented by an engraver, 
one Autoin Brucher, aud was firſt tried 
in the French king's palace at Paris, for 
the coining of counters. 

COINING, in the tin-works, the 
weighing and ſtamping the blocks of tin 
with a lion rampant, periormed by the 
King's officer; the duty tor every hundred 
weight being four ſhillings. 

COITION, the intercourſe between 
the malc and the female in the act of ge- 
nerat ion. 

COLARIN, in architecture, the little 
frize of the capital of the Tuſcan and 
Doric column, placed between the aftra- 
gal and the annulets; called alſo hypo- 
trachellum, ahd ſometimes cincture. 

, COLARIN is alſo uſed for the orlo or 
ring on the top of the ſhaſt of the column, 
next the capital, 

COLCHICUM, meadow ſafiron, in 
botany, a genus of plants. 

The roots of which though once eſteem- 
ed poi ſonous, are now recommended by 


ſome, in poeſtilential and puirid caſes, 


the ſimall-pox, purple fever, &c. But 
great caution ought to be uſed in admi- 
niſtering it. 

COLCOTHIAR, in pharmacy, a pre- 
parat ion of vitriol caicined to a redneſs, 

COLD, in general, the privation or 
abſence of heat: and conſequently, thoſe 
who fuppoſe heat to conſiſt in a britk agi- 
tation of the component particles of the 


hat body, define cold to be ſuch a faint 


4 


ah 


4 
q 


| 
| 
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motion of theſe parts, as is either aliage· 
ther or nearly iniperceptible to our organs 
of feeling: in which ſenſe, cold is a mere 
term of relation between the cold body 
and the o-gans of ſenſation; and in ſact, 
the ſame body will be felt either hot or 
cold, according as the ſenſible organ is 
colder or hotter than it. 

Be this as it will, cold is found to have 
very confid-rable effects, and therefore 
ſhould ſeem to be ſomething poſitive. An 
intenſe degree of heat reduces moſt bodies, 
even gold and the hardeſt ſtones, the dia- 
mond excepted, to a fluid ſtate. On the 
other hand, not only are theſe reſtored to 
their former ſolidity by cold, bot greater 
degrees of it will congeal all kinds of 
water, even that of the ocean, and the 
watery particles to be found in fpiris, 
See FRos T, CoxDENSAT1oON, &. 

The ice of oily and ſaline bodies diflers 
greatly from that of water, which is fria- 
ble and caſily broke, whereas that of mer- 
cury is ductile. And M. Braun confiders 
all bodies which liquify by heat, as ſo 
many ſpecies of ice; fo that every metal 
wax, tallow, and glaſs, comes within his 
view in this reſpect. Mercury then 
is, in Its natural ſlate a ſolid metal, but 
is fofible in a very ſmall degree of 
heat. 

COLD, in medicine, 15 productive of 
inflammatory diforders, as coughs, plcu- 
rifies, peripneumonies, rheumatic, pains, 
coaſamptions, &c. Sce Couon, PLEv- 
RISY, PERIPNEU MONY, &c. 

To remove a cold in the beginning, 
ſmall and repeated bleedings are recom- 
mended; which likewiſe prove beneficial 
in coughs, and the confirmed conſump- 
tion, even after a purulcnt fputing and 
hectical ſymptoms have appeared. The 
quantity to be taken away at a time, may 
be from four to ſeven or eight ounce:, 
once in eight or ten days; concerning 
which it is -obſervable, that the patients 
do not find themſelvles io much relieved 
on the firſt as on the ſecond or third night 
after bleeding. 

COLDSHIRF-IRON, that which is 
brittle when cold. Sec Igo. ; 

COLEOPTERA, among zoologiſts, an 
order of inſets, comprehending all thoſe 


with four wings. 


COLE-SEED, the ſeed of the napſur 
ſativa, or long-tooted, nario4-leaved, 
navea,. and comprehended by Linnæus 
among the braſſicas, or cabbage Kind. 
See BRASS1ICA. 

This plant is cultivated to great advan- 
tage in many parts of Englaud, on ac- 
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efpeciatly in march or fenny lands, hefe 


newly recovered from the ſea, or indeed 
any other {and that is rank vr fat, whe- 
ther arable or paſture. 

The beſt ſeeds are brought from Holland, 
and thould be ſown about Midfoulnher, 
the very day that the land is -ploughed; 
A gallod will ſerve an acre. we] 
It is likewrſe cultivated for winter - foo 
ſor euttle; aud is a very good preparative 
vf land for barley or Wheat. 

COLE-WORT, in gardening, a ſpecies | 
of bramoa. Sce BRASSHCA. 362 | 
obe, in medicine, a ſevere pain in 


the lower venter, ſo called, becauſe the 


diſorder was formerly ſuppoſed to be ſeated 
in the colon. 

Fhere are different cauſes of rheſe ſe- 
vere puins of the inteſt ines, and according 
Þ the -nature, diſpoſition, and force of 
theſe cauſes, are the ſymptoms diverfi- 
Ned, and the danger more or lefs to be ap- 
prehended. A very frequent cauſe is a re- 
tention and induration of the feeees in the 
large inteſtines, and ſometimes in the imall 
ones, proceeding, in a great meaſure from 
a load of acido-viſetd erudities, dry, juice- 
leſs, and uſtringent food, immoderate 
fl-ep, 2nd a way of life unuſed to exerciſe 
and motion. In this obſtructed and coſ- 
tive tate of the belly, whenever it happens 
t nat upon the uſe of ſweet aliments, and 


ſuch às are ſuhſect to ferment, of fat fleſn 


meat, eſpeclally mutton, with drinking 
of coo! liquots, and refrigeration of the 
ſeet and belly, the inflation of the abdo- | 
men i; increaſed, and the pain exaſpe- 
Tated ; hence we may diſcern the nature 
ud marks of the flatulent colic, which 
the ancients aſcribed to a cold cauſe, and 
whole tgenervrion and frequent attacks 
toppeſe an rnheciiicy of tae inteſlines, 
rd a wait of à due tone aud ſtrength in 
thoſe parts; whence this firt of coke 13 
very incident to fat and phlegnatic, as 


wel! az old and infirm ferſous, eſpectally || 


if chey take not due care to keep the cold 
from their ſeet, back, end belly. | 

Ancther kid of colic is the bilious, 
vrhich according to the aucleats, owes ita 
original to 2 hot caule, and ' arifes. from 
a bilious, acrid, corrupted humour, col- 
leRed in too great plenty, and ſtagnating 
in the ſmall inteſtines, particularly the 
daodenum. Ii frequeatly tucceeds a great 
fit of anger, cſp*cially iu perfens of 'a hot 
and dry cotfituticn; ia a het ſeaſon ; or 
it proceeds from an ex:tfive uſe of hot 
und fpiricioſs Hquors, and cooling 
portigns,- which craft perſpiration, is 


COL | 
is exaſferated, and with -greater 
violence: The remarcable Nee. 
which attend it, are a hon s of tlic 


wice, the heartburn, a continual loath- 
ing of food, à vomiting of porrateous 
bilious matter, the hiccup, a hot and fe- 
ver} diftemperatore, 'reftleflneſs, c. 

As to the method of cufe, it appears, 
from what bas bech ſaid, that the cavſes 
of this affection are ſurpriſiagly various; 
and it may de iuferted, that the manner «f 
treatment ought to be varied in a way ſuits 
able to te diſſerenot of theeantes, whenee 
the. pain of the inteſtines . proceeds. 

Wher from a ſuppreſſion of the cuſte- 

| of the hemorrhoids, or meſes, 


eſpecially in bodies abounditig with blvod, 


there ariſes a violent pain of the abdomen, 
attended with much heat, &c. à vein 
ſhould be opened in the foot; then emol - 
lient elyſters, antiſpaſmodic powders, with 
'a ſmall portion of nitte, citinabar, and 
caſtor, ſhould be uſed, and the feet bithed ; 
and under 'a temiſhdn of the fit, care 
ſhould be taken to reſtore the menſes in 
women, and the bhemorrholds in men, 
to their natural courſes. When the pain 
of the inteſtines procetds from a redund- 
ance of intemperate artd' cauſtic bile, th 
ſame remedies are of ſervice: | 

But what exceeds theſe and all other 
remedies in this caſe, is a nittous 'powder, 
mixed with à drop or two of the true diſ- 
tilled oil of willefolium, to be taken th 
three or four ound: of the water of cbm 
mon chamomile-flowers. N 

If che pain he tenſive, and fixed in the 
right or left hypochondrium, or beneath 
the ſtomach, it is à ſure ſigu that the 
diſorder proceeds from flatulencies, or 
ererements incloſed within the flextures 6f 
the colon. In this egſe, the princtpal indi- 
cation directs us to the uſe of clyſters o 
an emollient, diſcutient, and corroborate 
ing quality, not omitting external àppll- 
cations of carminative and emollient Iini- 
ments to the aſſetted part. 

When the rectum and part of the colon 
are affected with aftrong convulſive ſtric- 
ture, ſo as to be incapable of trauſmit- 
ting either flatus or ſcœces; and a clyfter 
cannot conveniently be introduced, the 


'|'abdomen is to be fomented all over with 


hot and rich oils, by coction, particularly 
thoſe of chamomile, dill, or rue, boiled 
with the fats of a badger, dog, fox, beg- 
ver, &c. which may be introduced, if 
poſſible into the belly by clyſters. ; 

A flatulent colic, proceeding from im- 


becility, and want of -a due lone of 
2 R ſtomach 


- 
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- omach” and inteftines, admits of the uſe 


than ordinary. Among theſe ate ſpiri- 
. tyous carminative waters, prepared of the 
. tceds of cumin and caraway, orange-peel, 


and the flowers of common Roman cha- 


mamile, and cardamums diſtilled in wine. 
COLLAR, in a modern ſenſe, an or- 
yament conſiſting of a chain of gold, 
enameled, frequently ſet with cyphers 
or other devices, with the badge of the 
order hanging at the bottom, worn by th + 
knights of ſeveral military orders over 
their thoulders, - on the mantle, and its 
. figure-draiyn round their armories. | 
COLLAR of a Pleagb, an iron ring 


fixed on the middle of the beam, wherein 


art inſerted the tow and bridle chains. 
See Plou on. 

COLLAR of @ Draught Horſe, a part 
of harneſs made of Jeather and canvas, 
and ſtuffed with ſtraw or - wool, to be put 


about the horſe's neck. 


COLLATERAL, in genealogy, thoſe) 
relations which proceed from the ſame 
ſtock, but not in the ſame line of aſcend- 
ants or deſcendants, but being, as it were, 
aſide of each other. 

;COLLATION, in the canon ho, the 
giving or beſtowing of a benchce ou a 
clergyman by a biſhop, who has it in his 


, own gift or patronage. This differs from 


preſentation, in that the latter is properly 
the act of a patron, offering the clerk to 
the biſhop to be inſtituted into a benefice, 
whereas the former is the act of the biſhop 
kimſrlf. The collator can never confer: 
a benefice on himſelf, | 

; COLLATIVE BENEFICES, thoſe 
which are in the gift of the ordinaries, 
and within their own juriſdict ion, in 
which caſe. there need no preſentation, 
dut the ordinary collates or inſtitutes the- 
clerk, and ſends him to the archdeacon, 
other perion, whoſe office it is to A 


him. 
COLL ECTIVE, among. grammarians, 


a term applied to a noun expreſſing a mul- 
ritude, though itſelf be only fingular z as 
an army, companys troop, ſwarm, flock, 
&e. called collective nauns. 

COLLEGATARY, in the . law, 
2 perion who has a legacy left him in 
common with one or anore pertons, 

COLLEGE, C/logam, an aftemblage 
of ſeveral ſocieties, or, of ſeveral perſons 
into one ſociety.) 4 

COLLEGE of - Civilians, commonly 

called Doctor's Commons, founded, by 
- Dr. Haven, * ahe arches, for the 


COL 


rem the civil law reſiding in the 
of carminative things ſomewhat horter| |. 


city. of London. The judges. of the 


arches, admiralty and prerogative court, 


with ſeveral other an e 
monly. rehding here. | 


COLLEGE of Phyſicians, a corporation 


of Phyſicians in Warwick-Lane, London, 


whoſe number by charter, is not to exceed 


eighty, The chief of them are called fellows, 


and the next candidates, Who fill the 
places of fellows as they become yacand by: 
death, or otherwiſe, Next to theſe nre ho- 
norary fellows, and laſt ly, the licentjates 3. 
that is, ſuch as being found capable, upon 
ere are allowed to 5 pby-| 


Sion COLLEGE, was formerly. a reli 
gious- houſe, next to à ſpittal, or * 
tal, and now it is a compoſition of both, 
viz. a college for the _—_ of London 
who were incorporated in 1635 — 
requeſt of Dr. White, under — 
the pteſident and fellows of Sion — 
and an hoſpital for ten poor men, the firit 
within the gates of the hodſe, and the 
latter without. . 

Greſham COLLEGE, or COLLEGE 
of- Philoſeaphy, a college ſounded b 
Thomas Greſham, who built the ha 
Exchange; a moiety of the revenue Io 
of he gave in truſt to the mayor and com- 
monalty of London, and their ſucceſſors 
for ever; and the other moiety to the com- 
pany; of mercers; the firſt to find four 
able perſons to read in the college divinity, 
aſtronomy, mukic, and geometry; and 
the laſt, three or more able men to read 
rhetoric, civil law, and phyſic; a lecture 
upon each ſubject is to be read in term 
time, every day, except Sundays, in 
Latin, in the forenoon, and the tame, in 
Engliſh in the aſternoon ; only the muſic 
lecture is to be read alone in English. 
The lecturers have each fifty pounds per 
ann. and a lodging in the college. But 
Greſham college having bet n lately pulled 
down, and the exciſc-office erected on the 
ſpot, the reſpective lecturers are allowed 
a ſum annually, in liev of their apart- 
ments, which are demoliſhed, contrary 
to the will of the teſtator. 

. COLLEGE of Herald, commonly call- 
ed the Herald"s Office, a corporation touud- 
ed by charter of Richard III, who granted 
them ſeveral privileges, as to be-free from 
ſubſidies, tolls, offices, &c. They have 


a ſecond charter ſrom Edward VI. aud a 
houſe built near Doctor's-Commons, by 
the earl of Derby, in the reign of Henry 
VII. was given them by the duke of —_ 
ol 
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folk in the reign of queen Mary, which | 
houſe is nhw rebuilt. 

COLLEGIATE CHURCHES, thoſe 
which though no biftop's Tee, have the 
retinue of the biſhop, the canons and pre- 
bends. Soch are, among vs, Weſtmin- 
ſter, Windfor, Rippon, Wolverhampton, 
Southwell, Mancheſter, &c. governed by 
deans and cha ters. Sec Dx ax and CHay- 
TER» 

COLLIFLOWER, r CAULE 
BLOWER. Sec CauutirLowtn, 

COLLIQUATION, in phyfic, a term 
apphed to the blood, when it lotes its 
cruſis or baſſamie texture; and to the ſo- 
lid parts, when they waſte away by means 
of the animal fluids flowing off through | 
the ſeveral glands, and particularly thoſe 
of the ſkim, 73 ſter than they ought ; which 
- occaſions fluxes of many kinds,” but moftly 

fuſe, greaſy, and clammy ſweats. 

COLLIQUATIVE FEVER, in phy- 
fic, à fever attended with'a diver heea, or 
profuſe ſweats, proceeding from colliqua- 
tion. 

COLLISION, the ſtrik ing of one hard 
body againſt another, or the friction or per- 
cyſfion of bodies moving violently in dit- 
ferent; directions, and dathing againſt cach 

other. Sce Prxcüsstox. 

COLLUSION, à ſecret underſtanding 
hetween two parties, whb plead or proceed 
fraudulently againſt each other to the pre- 
judice of a third perſon- | 

COLLYRIUM, in pharmacy, a topi- 
cal remedy for diforders of the eyes; de- 
ſfigned to cool and repel hot, ſharp humours, 
which they do more effectually, if aſſiſt- 
ed by the inward uſe of diuretics at the 
ſame time. 

” COLOCYNTHIS, COLOQUINTI- 
Da, or BITTER-GOU RD, the dried 
medvilary or pulpy part of a ſpecies of 
g5urd'or cucumber, brought from Aleppo. 

It is a very ſtrong irritating cathartie ; 
commended by fone, not only as an effi- 
eaciovs purgative, but likewiſe as an alte- 
rative in obſtinate chronical diſorders ; by 
others condemned, as à dangerous and de- 
letertous drug. Thus much is certain, 
that when given by itſelf, in fabſtance, in 
fuch dofes as to purge effectually, as eight 
or twelve grains, it operates for the moſt 
pirt with great vehemence ; difordering 
rhe conſtitution occafioning violent gripes, 
aud * fometimics bloody diſcharges. Its 

rincipal vſe is as a ſtimulus to other pur- 
writes. The warery decoctions, inſpiſ- 
ſated, yield a large proportion, half the 


Weight of the cotocynth or more, of a'mu- 
of onde; 
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Cilaginous extract, which purges ſtrongly, 
bur with moch lefs irritation” and greater” 
lafety than the colocytith itſelf, and ap- 
pears to be the beſt preparation obtainable 
trom this draſtic drug. 

COLON, in anatomy, the ſecond of 
the three large intettincs, called inteſt iu 
craFa. 

COLON, in grammar, a point or cha- 
rater marked thus (2) thewing the pre- 
ceding ſentence to be perfect or entire, only, 
that ſome remark, farther illuſtrati om or 
other matter conneRtcd therewith is ſub- 


joined, 


COLONEL, in mittary matters, the 
commander in chief of a regiment, whether | 
hurfe, foot, or dragoons. 

Lieutenant COLONEL, one who is the 
ſecond officer in a reviment, at the head 
of the captains, and enmmands in the ab- 
ſence of the colonel. 

COLONNADE, in architecture, a pe- 

riſtyle of a circular figure ; ora ſeries of 
columns diſpoſed in a circle, and infolated 
within-tide. 

COLONY, Colonia, a company of peo 
ple tranſplanted 3 into a remote province, to 
cultivate and inhabit it. Colonies are of 
three ſorts: the firſt are thoſe that ſerve to 
caſe and diſcharge the inhabitants of 4 
country, where the people are become too 
numerous; the ſecond are thoſe eſtabliſhed 
by viRortious princes in the middle of van- 


quiſhed nations, to keep them in awe and 


obedience ; and the third fort, thoſe eſta- 
bliſhed tor the promotion of trade, called / 
colonies of commerce; ſuch are thoſe ' 


.eſtablithed by Evropean nations in ſeveral ' 


arts of Aha, Africa, and America. ' 

COLOPHONY, in - pharmacy, © the 
caput mortuum remaining aſter the diſ- 
tillation of the atherial oil, being further 
urged by a more intenſe and r —— 
fire. , 
Colophony reduced to powder, is of ſia- 
golar advantage m ſurgery, i in cates where + 
the bones are tatd bare, or the perioſteum, 
tendons, and muſeles, injurtd by burns, 
corrohons, conmtuſions, ponctores, lacers- 
tions, or partial divißons. It alſo Pre- 
vents detluxions of ferum on the joints, 
and induces cicatrices; and checks the ſen- 
gous excreſcences of ulcers, if app ed in 
the ſame manner. Befides its drying, 
conſolidating, and lenitive qualities, it i- 
an ingredient 1 in feveral phaters and oimm- 
ments. 

COLOSSUS, a ſtatue of a gigantic. - or 
enormous fc. The moft famobs wr the * 
coloilys of Rhodes, made, in howoer. of 
4 5 R 2 ; Hypo ivy - 


— 
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liv, by Charts the diſciple of Lyfippus, 
t was eighty-ſix feet high, and its thumb 
7 large, that few people could fathom it. 
his ſtatue was placed acroſs the mouth 
of the harbour at Rhodes, and the ſhips 
with full ſails paſſed betwixt its legs. It 
was thrown down by an carthquake 224 
years. before Chyiſt. 
- COLOUR, in philoſophy, an inherent 
5 in light, exciting ditferent yibra- 
tons, according to the different mag- 
nitudes of its parts, in the fibres of the 
2 nerve, which affect the mind with 
iiferent ſenſationg. The philoſophers, 
before Sir Iſaac Newton's time, ſuppoſed 
that all light, in paſting out of one medium 
2nta another of different denfity, was 
equally refracted in the ſame or like cir- 
cumſtances ; but that illuſtrious and accu · 
rate author has diſcovered that it is not fo, 
but that “ There are different ſpecies of 
4 light: and that each ſpecies is diſpoſed 
< both to ſuffer a different degree of re- 
* Frangibility in paſſing out of one medi- 
um into another, and to excite in us the 
« idea of a. dittęrent colour from the reſt; 
and that, bodies appear of that colour 
„ which ariſe from the compoſition of the 
% colours the ſeveral. ſpecics they reflect 
are diſpoſed to excite.” | 
There are abundance of experiments 
made by Sir Iſaac Newton, and others, 
for. the confirmation of this doctrine. 
It is. ſufhciently clear that whatever ſpe+ 
cies of rays are thrown upon any body, 
they make that body appear of ther own 
colour. Thus miniuman red light appears 
of its awn colour ; but in yellow light it 
appears, yellow; and in green light green ; 
in blue, blue; and in violet-purple- o- 
Joured light it appears of a purple colour: 
in like manner verdigriſe will put on the 
appearance of that colour in which it is 
placed. But each af theſe bodies appears 
maſt luminous and bright when enlighten- 
ed with its own colour, and dimmeſt in 
ſuch as are moſt remote from that, | 
It is certain therefore each. ray is diſpoſ- 
ed ta excite its own colour, which is nei- 
ther to be altered by refraction nor reflec- 
tion. Thus much in confirmation of the 
ficſt part of the propoſition, viz. that there 
ate different ſpecies of light, and that each 
ſpecies is diſpoſed ta ſuffer a different de- 
gree of refraagibility, and to excite in us 
the idea of a different colour. 
2. That badies appear of that colour 
which reſults. from a compoſition of thoſe 


| and ſuffer the rays 
the focus, and if, - 
| ceeded, to ſome diftance beyond, they be 
then received upon the paper, the ſame oof 


colours which the ſeveral ſpecies they re- | 


gect ace diſpoſed 


to excite. 
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N Each ray, whatever be the cplout of the 


body it is reflected from, is able to excite 


| no other idea than that of its own calour ⁊ 


and that coloured bodies reflect not all the 
diſſerent ſorts of rays that fall upon them 
in equal plenty, but ſame ſorts, vis. thoſe 
of their own colour, much more copiouſly 
than athers. We will now proceed tg 
ſhew, that the other colours may be pro- 
duced from a mixture of choſe ſeven, which 
rays af light, when ſeparated by a priſm, 
are diſpoſed to exhibit, viz. red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, ingigo, and a. violet 
purple. From whence it will be rational, 
to conclude, that bodies de of that cou 
lour which! ariſes . from the mixture" bf 
thoſe which they reflect. © 

1. All the priſmatic colours, viz. thoſe 
that are made by the priſm, mixed together, 
appear white, a little inclining to yellow, 
ſuch as is that of the ſun's light. | 

To ſhew this, let a convex lens bg 
placed between the priſm and the paper 
which receives the image, in order that the 
rays ſeparated. by .it may de collected into 
a focus ; and let _ us fall u a the 

aper, then will the ſpot where it: fa 

—— white. And — the whitetefs o 
this focal point is owing to. the union '© 
thoſe calours appears bence, that i 
we remove the paper from the focal point, 
to croſs each other in 
when” they have pro- 


loured image will be exhibited, and inverts 
ed, becauſe the rays. croſs each other in 


| the focus ; an eyident grogf that the whites 


neſs in the ſpot was owing to nothing but 


the mixture of the rays conſtituting the 


ſeveral colours of the image. But if the 
rays of any particular colour be intercepts 
ed before they are collected in the ſaid ſpot, 
it then appears not only of a different co - 
laur from what it did before, but different 


from any of the priſmatic colours taken 


ſeparately, Or if the circumference of a. 
wheel be painted with the priſmatic co- 
lours taken in the ſame proportion with 
reſpe& ta each other, in whach they are. 


exhibited in the image made by the prifm, 


and the wheel be turned ſwiftly about, 
circumference of that wheel ſhall appear 


white: if they are taken in other propor- 


tions the colour of the wheel, when turn- 
ed about, will v accordingly. Prom 
whence this part of the propoſtion is alſo. 


abundantly clear. Eine 
No. compoſition of © theſe colours will 


| produce black; chat being no colour = 


Erb At Fe , ff 
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rhe, defect and abſence of all cofour what- | 
ever. That ſpecies of lich which is difþof- 
ed io ſuffer a greater degree of reſraction, 
requires proportionally tefs obliquity at the 
ſecond ſarface of any medium to qccafjon a 
total reflection of it there; ſo that it is 
poſſible that a ray of hghe may paſs through 
a medium with ſuch obliquity, that on 
that part of it which is diſpoſed to exhibi 
a violet colour ſhould be reflected at the ſe- 
cond ſurface, aud all the reſt tranſmitted 
there, This indeed is a neceffary con ſe- 

ence of what way obſerved concerning 
He reflection of tight at the fecond furface 
of any medium, vig. that the reflection of 
2 pay is total, when the obſiquity of the 
incident ray 1s fuch, that the angle of re- 
fraction ought to be equab to, or exceed a 
right, one, his is a conſequence of that, 
becauſe the angle of the refraction of the 
violet-coloured light is larger than the 
angle of refraction of any other, though 
their angles of incidence are equal. 

From experiments, it appears probable, 
that ix. is owing to the different magnitude 
of the particles, whereof bodies are com- 
poſęd that ſome haye a power af reflecting 

fort of rays more oulty, and fome 
another. g 

CQLOVR, in painting, is applied both 
to the drugs made uſe of ip that art, aud 
to the: tints produced by thoſe drugs va- 
riouſly mized and appli 

Golonrs may be either pigments or 
Fic. Ry pigments is meant all ſuch 
ſolid bodies as require to be mixed with 
ſome fluid, as a vehicle, before they can 
be uſed as paints, except in the caſe o“ 
crayons, where they are uſed dry. Thefe 
make the far greater part of the whole ; 
the fluid colours being only a ſmall num- 
ber employed along with water-colaurs ; 
and aſphaltum, which is ſometimes em- 
played in 0:1-painting, 

Colours are diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral 
kinds, accarding to the vehicles in which 
they are worked, as oil-coloyrs, water- 
co enamel-colours, &c. The fame 
ſorts, of pigments, howeyer, are, in many 
inſtances, employed in more than one 
kind of painting, as vermillion and lake 
in ſeyeral, and 88 in all. 

The principal qualities in colours, con- 
ſidered with regard to their perfection or 
faultineſb, are two 3; puri colour, and 
durableneſs : purity af calour is, by the 
painters, called brightneſs, and the de- 
fect of it faulneſs, ar ſometimes the break- 
ing the colour : durableneſs is called land- 
ig, and the negative, of Want of ! - 
jg, or flying off. * 


WI 


| 
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Brightnof\ and ſtanding well arg the: 
only properties which are necefary to the 
perfection of every kind of colours, and 
they equally” relate to all; but there are 
others which are eſſential to many ſorts, 
with yegard only to barzicular — 
and uſts. As tran ſparancy, and opaci 
that of drying well, and as' it is called, 
not fatten ing ; and, laſtly thofe din 
guiſhed the names of 'warmth and 
coolneſs : all which are well known ts 
painters. | f 

The colours uſed in all the feverak 
kinds of painting, except fore peculiar 
to enamel, are as follow : | | 

Claſs I, Red--Vermilion, native ein- 
nabar, red lead, fearter oker, common 
Indian red, Spaniſh brown, terra de Sien-/ 
na - burnt ; theſe are ſcarlet, or tending 
to the orange. Carmine, lake, toſe-pink, 
red oker, Venetian red; theſe tend to 
the crimſon or to the purple. 

Claſs II. Blue—Ultramarine, ultrama- 
rine ait;es, Pruſſian blue, verditer, cendte 
blue, or ſanders blue, indigo, ſmalt, bice, 
litmus, or lacmus. & 

Claſs III. Yellow—Kini How, 
Naples yellow, yellow oker, pink, 
Enghfh pink, light pink, gamboge, meſ- 
ticot, common orpiment, gall-flane, terra 
de Sienna unburnt, turpith 44 Fw 
low berry-walh, turmeric walk, tinctore 
of faffron, 

Clafs IV. Green—Verdigriſe, diſtilled 
verdigrife, or cryſtals of verd:griſe, Prufe 
ſian green, terra vert, fap green. . 

Claſs V. Oran range Eke. b 

Clafs VI. Purpte—True Indian 'red, 
archal, logwood wah. | 

Claſs VII. Brown—Brown pink, biftre, 
brown, oker, urabre, Cologne earth, a. 
phaltym, Spaniſh juice, or extract of li- 

uorice. | 

Claſs. VIII. White — White flake, 
white lead, calcined hartſhorn, pearl- 
white, troy-white, egg-ſhell white. 

Clafs IX. Black—Lamp black, n 
black, blue black, Indian ink. See each 
the aboye under its proper article. 

Theſe are all the colours at prefent in uſe 
in this country, in an kind of painting, 
except ſuch as are A 45 to enamal; in 
which Kind of painting, as but few oftheſe 
are capable of combining with glaſs, aud 
enduring the necefſary heat without 
changing their nature, or being deſtroyed, 
others are employed more ſuitable to vi- 
; trificatian : Be which, ſee EN Aut 


Paintig :: 

| mixing of COLOURS. There 

age two things to be principally confidered 
in 


COL 


in regard to colours; namely, the hue, 
andthe firetigrh of licht and ſhadow : for 
as different colours, ſuppoſe red and green, 
may have the ſatae ſtrength of light, ſo 


two things that ares one of them much 
darkerthawthe other, may ſtill have the 


ſame hue, as light blue and a dark blue. 
With -reſpe&t to the hue, theſe two 
things are to be conſidered : 19. The ſpe- 
ces of colour; and, 2% The perfection 
and imperſection of colour under the ſame 
ſpecies. Colours differ in ſpecies, as blue 
and red, and colours of the ſame ſpecies 
differ in degrees of perfection, as the red of 
a field poppy is much more perfect than the 
red of a brick. This quality of perfection 
and imperiection in the colours, by the 


painters, is exprefſed by the terms bright, 


og clean os ſimple, and broken, which is 
taken from their method of making the 


impexfe& colours by the mixture of other 


colours, which 15 called breaking the co- 
Jours.. With reſpect to this quality of co- 
Jours, Sir Iſaac Newton, in his Treatiſe 
on Optics, ſhews that every ray of light 
has its proper colour, which it always car- 
ries with it, and never loſes, in whatever 
manner it happens to be reflected or re- 
fradted. - Theſe natural colours of the rays 
are the bright ſimple colours, and the na- 
tural order of them, as they appear when 
they are ſeparated by the refraction of a 
priim, is red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, indigo, violet: all the leſs perfect 
ar broken colours are made by the compoſi- 
tion and mixture of theſe ſimple colours, as 


yellow rays mixed with blue rays make a 


green, but not ſo perfect as the imple na- 
rural rays that are green and red and yel- 
low rays make an orange colour, but not 
— as the natural orange- coloured 
rays. And by a juſt proportion of all the 
natural rays together, is produced white- 
nefs, which is indifferent tc all the fimple 
colours, and cannot be ſaid to incline 
more to one colour than to another. By 
white is to be underſtood any colour be- 
tween the lighteſt white and the darkeſt 
black; * for as we are not now conſidering 
the degrees of light and ſhade, all the co- 
Jours from black to white are to be conſi- 
dered as of the ſame hue. 

According to this obſervation of the na- 
tore of- whiteneſs, it appears that the 
broken colours are a medium between the 
fmple colours and white; and the more 
broken a colour is, the nearcr it is to 


white, and the further it is from white, | 


e more ſmple it is. | 
COLOUR, in heraldry, The colours 
generally uſed in heraldry are red, blue, 


. 


ſtars. 


r 
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black, green, and purple, which heralds 


call gules, azure, fable, vert, or finople, 


and purpure. Tenne, or tawney, and 


ſanguine, are not fo common. As to yel- 


low and white, called or and argent, they 


are metals, not colours. Thefe metals 


and colours are ſometimes alſo expreſſed in 
blazon by the names of precious ſfoney,” 
and ſometimes by thoſe of planets,” or 


COLOURS »ſed'in Dying. There are 


in the art of dying five colours, called ſim- 
ple, primary, or mother colours, from the 


mixture of which all other colours are 
formed; theſe are blue, red, yellow, 
brown, and black. Of theſe colours, vat 
ouſly mixed and combined, they fotm the 
following colours, panſy, blue, and red; 
from the mitxure of blue and ſcarlet are 
formed amaranth, violet, and panſy ; from 
the ſame mixture of blue, crimſon, and. 
red, are formed the columbine or dove- 
colour, purple, crimſon, amaranth, panſy, 
and crimſon- violet. c 


Here it is to be obſerved, that they give 


the name crimſon to all colours made of 


cochineal. | 
Of blue and red madder is dyed purple, 


. pepper-colour, tan colour, and dry-roſe 


colour. N , 

The ſame blue, with red, half in grain, 
makes amaranth, tan colour, and dry- roſe 
colour. 

Blue and half red crimſan compoſe ama - 
ranth, tan colour, dry-roſe, a brown pan 
and ſan-brown. | 20% 

Blue and yellow mixed together com- 
poſe a yellow:green, ſpring- green, grafs- 


green, laurel-green, brown-green, dark- 


green ; as well as ſea-green, parrot-green, 
cabbage-green, &c. theſe three Jalt, 
"+ Ly are to he leſs boiled than the 
reſt. 7 5 
It is to be obſerved, that as to green 
there is vo ingredient or drug in natore 
that will dye it, bot che ſtuffs are dyed 
twice, firſt in blue, then in yellow. 
Blue and brown. Theſe two colours are 
never mixed alone; but with the addition 
of red, either of madder or cochineal, 
they form ſeveral colours. Agee, 4+ 
Red and yellow.” All the ſhades com- 
poſed of theſe two colours, as gold-yellow, 
aurora, marygold, orange, nacarat,'granat- 
flower, flame colour, &c. are made with 
yellow and red of madder ; ſcarlet being 
leſs proper as well as too dear. 
Red and brown. Of theſe td colouts 


are formed cinnamon colour, cheſnor, muſk, 
bears-hair, and ever purple, if the red he 
7 00 


Ieh 


that of madder. 
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FVellow and browns + The colours 
formed from theſe two are all the ſhades 
of feville-mort and hair colours. 
Bot this may be taken notice of, that 
though it be faid that there are no colours 
or lbades made from ſuck and ſuch mix- 
„nt is not mrant that none can be 
made, but that they are more eaſily formed 
from a mixture of other colours. 
, COLOUR, in law, a'plaufible plea, tho 
really:#alſe> Tas \ 1 
.CQLOURING, among. painters, the 
manner of applying and conducting the co- 
lours of a picture ; or the mixtures of light 
and thadows formed by the various colours 
employed in painting, The colouring is 
one of the chief branches in painting, 
which art is, by Mr. Felibien, divided in- 
to three paris, the deſign, the compoſition, 
and the colouring. Sec Paix xxo. 
Though the colouring is moſt ſtriking, 
yet, among maſters, it always gives place 
to the exactneſs of the deſign. According 
to- M. de Piles, the word colburing, in a 
more limited ſenſe, is chictly applicable to 
a hiſtory- piece, ſcarce at all to landſcapes: 
he adds, that the term. relates more imme- 
diately to the carnations than to any thing 
elſe. The colauring, in its genctal ſcenic, 
comprehends whatever relates to the na- 
ture and union of colours; their agree- 
ment or antipathy ; how to uſe them te 
advantage in light and ſhadow, fo as to 
7 a xelievo in the figures, and a finking 
f the ground; what relates to the aerial 
perſpective, that is, the diminution of co- 
lours by means of. the interpoſition of the 
air ; the various . accidents. and circum- 
ſtances of the luminary, and the medium; 
the diflerent light bath of the bodies illu- 
minating and illuminated ; the reilect ions, 
ſhadows, and different views with regard 
to the poſition, of the eye, or the object; 
what produces ſtrength, boldneſs, ſweet- 
nels, &c. in paintings, well coloured; 
the various manner of colouring, both in 
tigures, landſcapes, &c. 
The Caleris, or colouring, is different 
from co our the latter renders the object 


8 


ſenſible to the eye; the former is that by | 


which the painter knows how to imitate 
the colaur of all natural objects, by a judi- 
cious mixture of the fimple colours upon 
Is pallet : it teaches the manner in which 
colours, are to be uſed. for producing thoſe 
fine effects of, the chiaro obſcure, light and 
Made, which add boldneſs and a kind of 
relievo to the figures, and thew the remo- 
ter objects in their juſt light. | 
For the effects of colours, painters re- 
.gard either the union or the œconomy: 


C OL 


that they be laid ſo as to be ſweetly united 
under the briſkneſs of ſome principalivne ; 
that they participate of the prevailing ight- 
of the piece; and that e ofeach 
other by the communication: of light and 
the help of reflectionnʒk·k HET 
COLOURING and non cala | 
Into theſe dyers diſtinguiſh their Jens, 
ents : the firſt are applicative,” und co 
municate their colours to the matters -boiks + 
ed in them, or paſſed through themy "as: 
woad, ſcarlet-grain, cochineal;'- indighy 
madder, turmeric, &c. The ſecond ferve 
to prepare and diſpoſe the ſtuffe, e. ahd- 
to extract the colour out of che coleuring 
ingredients; as alum, ſalt or eryſtaloſ tar 
tar, arſenic, realgal, ſalt-petre, commons 
— — ammoniac, ſal] gemmæa, graic, 
pirit wine, | bran, peas-floury wh 
{tarch,. lime, and aſhes; - / is 7 — 
COLT, in zoology, the young of the 
.horſe-kind. See — D 6d 
COLT 's FOOT, in botany, the tuiſſla- 
See Tuss1LAGo. en WICH 
COLUMBINE, Aquilegia, in botany. 
See AQUILEG1A./ + rt oy $1 hh 
COLUMBINE-Colarr, or dove-colour;. 
among painters, a kind of violet. — 
COLUMN, in architecture, à round 
pillar, to ſupport and adorn a building com- 
poſed of a baſe, a ſhaft, and acapitaL./As 
every fulcrum is ſo much the mote perſect, 
as it is firm, or carries the appearance af 
frmneſs 3; hence all columns ought te 
have their baſe broader chan themichves, 
Sce BASE + 60 


As a cylinder and a quadrangular priſon 
are more eahly removed out of ther place 


than a truncated cone, of a pyramid-om 
the fame baſe, and of the ſame altitude, 
the figure of columns ought not to be cy- 
lindrical, but grow lefs and leſs, like a 
truncated cone. Again, as columns are 
more firm it their diameter bears a 
proportion to their height than if it bore 
a lets, the greater ratio is toi be cheſen 
where a large weight 13 to be. ſuſtained 3 
and leſs, where a ſmall weight is to be 
ſupported. Further, as the defign of a 
column is to ſuppart a weight, it muſt ae- 
ver be ſuppoſed without an entablature- 
Columns are different inthe different 
orders of architecture, and may be conſider- 
ed with regard to their matter, conſtruction, 
form, diſpoſition, and uſe. With reſpett 
to the order, we have 


Tuſcan COLUMN, that» which, has 


feven diameters in height, and is the ſhort- 
eſt and moſt ſimple of all the columas. Sep 
Its diminution is one fourth; 

that 


Tus cx. 


| COL 
, COLUMNS, u regard to thtir "Cons 


| Cabled or Rauche, CO | that 
having projectures. in form, of in 


n pldings than the Tuſ- | the naked of the ſhaft, each cable hiv. 
; Jr; diminiſhes one fifth part of the ing an effeft oppoß te to that of a flaring, 
diameter at the baſc. Ser Dok lc. aud accompaied with u litile liſt an each 
Jaric COLUMN has nine diameters in || fide, | n 
oy aud differs from the others by | Coloſſal. COLUMN; one of to large a 
Se, 


5 — in its bapital, and by its baſe. || ftr 28 not to enter any ordinance ol ar- 
Len + chitecture, but deſigned to be placed ſoli- 
- 1 Corinthian COLUMN, the, vicheſt amd || tary in the middle of a Tqulte; & c. Suc 
pang all, has ten diameters m || + 
1 and its Capital adorned with two | 
yows af jeaves. with caulicoles, from whenee | 
— ſmall; velutes. It diminithes one 
vepth, part of the diameter. Ste Co- 
BINTHIAN....,. . 
; Compaſs COLUMN, has ten diame- 
in height, and two rows of leaves in 
Its capital, with angular volutes like the 


8 — 2 that adorned 

liages, tu rally round the 
Ihafty or in form of ds nag My — 
they ate very ꝓtoper fot decorations uf 
theatres. " 4 
no ſwelling, but -begins to taper from the 
baſe, in imitation of trees. 


Jane, It diminiſhes one eighth part of 
the diameter of the baſe. Ste Campos ime. 
mn may be obſerved, that Uiffetent au- 
thors give different heights and propor- 
bons to columns of the ſame order, and 
that frequently the ſame author rakes tite 
of diſpenſing wick his own rules; 
t the heights and proportions exhibited | 
above are a mean between the extretacs of 
all.the reſt... ne 


S er 
— Eufble COLUMN, which compre- | 
ends not only columns of various me- 
rals, and other fufible matter, as glaſt, 
&c. but alſo thoſe of ſtlone, ſaid to be 
caft, the fecret of which ſome believe to 
have bern known to the ancients, 
ic COLUMN, that whoſe ſhafts 
to be of cryſtal ; being formed by 

a number of little threads of water, fal- 

ting from holes made in a girt of metal, 

at equal diftances, by means of a pipe 

mounting through the middle of it. It 

ulſo denotes: a column from whoſe top 

proceeds. 'a jet deau, to which the capi- 

tal ſerves as à baſon, whence. the water 

deſcends by a little pipe, which torus 

ſpirally round the ſhaft. 

-Matdad COLUMN, that made by im- 
paſtation of gravel and flints of divers 
tolours, bound together with a cement. 

Water COLUMN, that whoſe ſhaft 
is formed of a large jet dend, which 
Fpouting | out water viotently from the 
baſe, drives it within the tambour of the 
capital, which is hollow, and in falling 
down.” it reſembles. a column of liquid 
vryſtal. | 


Geminated COLUMN, that whofe theft 
is formed of three fi milar and equal fide; 
or Tibs of ſtone, fitted wirkin one anv- 
ther, and fattened at bottom with iron 
— Gygeaays. Hartley irons : it 

ht, to ed, joints be 
CE bras "7 ng 

LUMN - inery, that made of 
ſtrong timber- boards jomed together: it 
is hotlow, turned in the lathe; and uſu- 
ally flured : foch are the columns v 
Mm altar T es. , : 
COLUMN Maſonry; is made of 
rovygh Rone, well laid and covered with 
plaſter ; or of bricks, laid triamgularwiſe, 
and covered witch ſtucco. 

COLUMN' sf Tambo: or Bands, that 
whoſe thaft is formed of ſeveral courſes of 
ſtone, or blocks of marble, lefs high than 
the diameter of the column. | 

COLUMN , Trunchetns or Pieces, 

confifts of two, three, or four pieces of 
ſtone or metal, differing from the tam- 
bours, as being higher than the diame- 
ter of the column. 

COLUMNS with rrgurd to their Ferm, 
are: a 

Fluted COLUMNS, called alſo chan- 
nelled and ſtriated columns, thoſe whoſe 
ſhafis are adorned with flates or chat- 
nellings, either from top to bottom, or 
only two thirds of their height. 

Ourbic COLUMN, a round pillar, ei- 
ther too ſhort for its bulk, or too Nender 
for its height, having ſometimes. twenty 
— hy vs * 8 
ſwelling, conſequently differing "widely 
from the rie Hf eu tane. 


— in the — 6f paſtoral ſeenes. 


1 — that which enters 


e 8 

Hometic COLUMN, a kind of 
in manner of a terme, Haring 2 che 
n man if lieu of à capital. 
2 a ſe the azucientt 

h columns the h any: 
Mau co COLUMN, one too Mort for: 
the brder, che capital af wich age: 
+'likewiſe ends Paſta Ruſ-! 


tic columns. 


— — 


Oval COLUMN; mat whoſe ſhaſt has 


a flecheſt, irs teme being made oval, to 
reduce the projecturo. 

Fan EQLUMN; that whoſe ſhaft! 
1 formed in itaitatton of a trunk of a tore 
tree, with dark and rivets. It may be 

ved iu the gates of pärks und gardens, 


COLUMN, that formed of. 


three” ſerpents twiſted ty the heads, 
of which ſerve 'as' a it is now 
called the taliſman, "6 co · 
lumn. 


bulging in proportion to the height of the 
thaſt. "This 
modern architects, but ſeems to Rave been 
unknown to the anetents. a 

„tat whoſe ſhaft. 
is twiſted round in form of à ſcrew, 
with fix circumvolut tons; being ordinarily 
of the Corinthian oder. Sometimes the 
twiſted colutm is in form of two or 


three lender ſhaſts rwifted round; ſo as | whoſe 


to leave a cavity in the middle: 
COLUMNS, with regard to their Diſ- | 


fab. 
COLUMN is an infolated one, 

placed in the corner of 'a forties, or in- 
ſerted in the corner” of a birding; or even 
a column that fagks 267 sagt of a 
polygon; + 

Arric COLUMN, un inſulated p aſtery | 
having wor equal Faces, and of high- | 
eſt proportion. 

 Cantoxed 


— in the four corners of a ſuare 
to ſepport four 

Copied COLUMNS, thofe aiſpoſed 
two —_ two, ſo as a moſt ch rouch each 
other ar their baſes and cepitals, 

Deu COLUMNS, one column join- 
ed vrittf another in (ck a manner that the 
toe ge 2 other Wirk | 

of 
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wich one third or one fourth | 
of its diameter. 


Sf COLUMNS, 
the ſomeipedeſtal or | or file, dev by hor 
and * or Hur und four, N 


l 


COLUMNS, thoſe colonins | 
ugs of an eh. 


aced on 


 Swdled COLUMN, mat which Has a | 


ef 


de of a 
lumniati A the re 
1 m1 iet to 
row of then by: e Tang 
| with three orders. 


practice obtuins ameng the | 


— 


7 
| ma ines fo ——_— Bo 
COLUMNS. 21 


eSÞ © 
* 


Vitruvius to the two eeltmns | 
ek which bert e 


NMicbed Sue, An he 
enters with Kalk itz diameter into a 
Holl6wed" obt for i dert tion with 1 
Fig” Pakane! to ' of - the 


211 Y. 0 wa 


* COLU NS; with to ther 
Ups, are either,” ft, horfical Ed 
| tomins; fockh "as that at Paris, Erechdkl 


= aſtforiomital obter tions. 21 Ch 
i6al colt 3 ee , 
a dest i e 


— its thafr rod e f 
= and bf Wm, 

lürmn, a CR upb n 1 the 
6f the da is repre Br the ſhadow 


4 ſtyle : of oth. 2 
in the one the ſtyle is fited, and the hep 
lines are ho more than 3 of un 
vertical dial upon a Eplindriest furface*: 
in the other the ſtyle is moveable; and the 
Hour-lines' afe drawn to the different 
heights of the ſun in the different ſeaforis 
of the Hiſtorical colutnn; thr 

whoſe tivfe AGAR en a bafſo re- 
lievo; running in 's ſpiral line its whole 
—— and * the hiflory of ſore 
| ge dilow column; —x 
Shieh Has” fpiral Fair-cafe withm- 
for the conven 16ncy 
top. 7. Inditarive ect tttat which 


ferves to Thew the rides e 
| coaſts. 8. Teste Ses, oy 
con — * 


— * 2 
as that of 


[rele iy the ton of 5 — 


ture. 9. Itine chlumm, one I 
veral facs placed” iu the crofng of ſeve- 
ral roads, [went to wew che different 


wutes by the infetiptions eligraved” on — 
ſevetal faces. 19. Lactary cotumm, it 
Rome, a column; vg ww Fettes, I 
the berb-merket; . the' pedeſtal of Rich 
was a city, wherein young chAdreni, aban- 
doned by their _— through eg 
or 8 ere expoſed to be 
cited t the exptnce of rhe public? 17. 
Legal "coſt, zmong the Laeedemoni- 
alls, that ereRed | in a public place, upon 
which ' were engraven the fundamental 
laws of the Mate: 12. Limitrophovs, or 
= boue 


"two"tinds; : 


of aſtending TS 4 
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ndary eolumn, that which ſhews the 
limits; of a. kingdom, or country, con- 
Fü „Thoſe called the Columns, or 
Pillars of Hercules, are two very ſteep 
mountains, in the ſtreights of Gibraltar. 
i Lumindus column, one formed in a 
-cyhadgeal frame, mounted and covered 
over with oiled paper or gauze, ſo that 
lights being diſpoſed in ranks within over 
each other, the whole appears. to be on 
tire. 14. Manubiary celumn, a column 
adorned with trophies, built in imitation of 
trees, whereon the ſpoils of enemies were 
anciently hung. 15. Memorial column, 
that raited on occafion of any remarkable 
.event, as the Monument in — built 
to perpetuate the memory of the burning 
of that city in 1666. 16. Menian co- 
lumn, any column that ſupports a balco- 
ny, or meniana. 17. Miliary column, 
-a column of marble, raiſed, by order of 
. Auguſtus, in the middle of the Roman 
forum, from whence, as a center, the di- 
*Kances of the ſeveral cities of the em- 
pire were reckoned by other miliary co- 
Jumns, diſpoſed at equal diſtances on all 
the grand roads. 18. Roſtral column, 
that adorned with the beaks, or prows 
of ſhips, &c. erected either in memory of 
4 naval victory, or in, honour. of ſome 
admiral, &c. 19. Statuary column, that 
which ſupports a ſtatue. 20, Symbolical 
column, that repreſenting by ſymbol; 
ſome particular country, or ſome memo- 
rable action. 21. Triumphal column, that 
erected by the ancients in honour of an 
hero; the joints of the ſtones or courſes 
ef which were covered with as many 
crowns as he had made military expe- 
ditions. 22. Zoophoric column, a kind 
of "ſtatuary column, bearing the figure of 
e animal. dy 
-. COLUMN, among printers, half a 
page, when the page is divided into two 
s from top to bottom. 
„ CoLUMN, in the military art, a long 
deep file of troops or baggage. | 
The firſt and ſecond — of an army, 
as they are encamped, make generally two 
columns on à march, filing off either to 
the right or left : ſometimes the army 
_marches in four, fix, or eight columns, 
as the ground will allow; and each co- | 
lumn is led by a general officer. | 
_ . COLURES, in aſtronomy and geo- 
graphy, two great circles ſuppoſed to in- 
terſect each other at right angles, in the 
-poles of the world, and to paſs through 
the ſolſtitial and equinoRtial points of the 
.ecliptic.* 
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That which paſſes through the .twe 
equinoctial points, is called the equinoctial 


colure, and determines the equinezes; 
and the other, which paſſes through the 


poles of the ecliptic, is called the ſol- 
Ritial colure, becauſe it determines the 
ſolſtices. See Equixox and $0þ$TaCE. 

COMA, or COMA-VIGIL, à preter- 
natural propenſity to ſleep, when never- 
theleſs, the patient does not fleep, or if 
he does, awakes immediately, without 
any relief. This diſorder is always ſym- 
tomatic, and often attends acute, burn- 
ing, and malignant fevers ; as alſo an in- 
flammation of the dura mater, and vſhers 
in a phrenzy. Sometimes it attends a 
hemiplegia. For the cure of the coma- 
vigil, if the fever has not continued above 
the third or fourth day, it is expedient to 
take away a large quantity of blood ; then 
the body, if coſtive, muſt be opened with 
clyſters, which muſt not be very acrid : 
afterwards diluters and refrigeraats {hould 
be given to moderate the - febrile- heat, 
ſuch as abſorbent powders, gentle nitrous 
medicines, taken in-a draught with dia- 
phoretic antimony, &c. 

COMA --SOMNOLENTUM is when 
the patient continues in a profound ſleep, 
and when, awakened, immediately re- 
lapſes, without being. able to keep open 
has eyes. This is a primary diſeate, and 
muſt have a cauſe which obſtructs the 
paſſage of the nervous fluid from the cor- 
tical part of the brain to the medulla ob- 
longata, throughout the whole brain. 

A coma ſomnolentum is divided inte 
ſerous and ſanguine. The firſt requires 
the natural ſerous evacuations. to be re- 
ſtored or promoted ; gouty fits are to be 
invited. Sternutatories are alſo of great 
uſe, as they diſcharge the ſerum through 
the noſe, and ſtimulate the nerves : and 
when a viſcid phlegm offends the ſtomach, 
vomits are uſeful, with powder of tquills, 
or emetic tartar, with a laxative portion. 
In a ſanguine coma ſomnolentum, when 
the blood. circulates flowly, or ſtagnates 
in the head, as in hypochondriac and 
ſcorbutic cafes, all hot ſpirit uous remedies 
are as bad as poiſon ; but bleeding, clyſ- 
ters, gentle laxatives, cooling and ner- 
vous powders, are uſeful. 8 0 

COMA BERENICES, Berenice's hair, 
in aſtronomy, a conſtellation in the nor- 
thern hemiſphere, compoled of ftars neal 
the lion's tail. 

This conſtellation confiſts of three ſtars, 
according to Ptolemy ; of thirteen, accord- 
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COM 
Ing to Tycho; and of forty, in the Bei: 
tan nie Cata 


COMB, an in trument to clean, un- 
tangle, and dreſs flax, wool; hair, Kc. 


Combs for woot are r to be 


rted into Britain. 

COMB- is alfo the creſt, or red flehy 
tuft, growing upon à cock's head. 

COMBAT), an engagement, or à dif- 
ference det ded by © way of arms. 

COMBAT, in our ancient law, a for- 
mal trial of ſome doubtful cauſe or quar- 
ret by the ſwords or | battons of two 
champions. This form of proceeding was 
very frequent, not only in criminal, but 
in civil, cauſes; being built on 4 pre- 
fumption that God would never grant the 
victory but to him who had the belt right. 
The laſt trial of this kind in England, 
was between Donald lord Ray, appellant, 


and David Ramſay, Eſq. defendant, when 


after many formalities, the matter was re- 
ferred to the king's pleaſure. 


COMBATANT, in heraldry, a term. ; 


for two beaſts, 25 eas; &c. borne in a 
coat of arms, in « fighting poſture, with 
their faces to each other. 

COMBINATION, an aſfemblage of 
ſeveral things by two and two: but more. 
particlarty uſed in mathematics, to denore 
the variation or alteration of any num- 
ber of quantities, letters, ſounds, ot the 
like, in all the different manners poſſible. 
F. Merſenne gives us the combinations 
of all the notes and founds in muſic, as 


far as 64, the ſum whereof amounts to 


90 fgores, or places. 
The number of poſſible combinations 


of the 24 letters of the alphabet, taken 


firſt two by two, then three by three; Le. 


according to Mr. Preſtet's calculaicoi, * 
amount to 1290720200072 52000425125” 


49524522060. F. TriCher, in the Memoirs 
of the French Academy, ſhews, that two 


ſquare pieces, each divided diagonally in- 
to rw9-colours,” may be arranged and com- 


bined fizty-four different ways, ſo as to form 
fo many different kinds of chequer-work ; 
which appears very ſurpriſing when we 
confider that two letters, or figures can 
only be combined twice. 

Probſem 1. Any number of quantities 
being given, together with the number in 


eben combination, ro find the number of 


chmbmations. 

ne quantity,” we obſerve, admits of 
no combination; two, @ and , of one: 
o three; a 5 „, there are three combina- 
rionsgoviz.4ab, ar; bc; of foor, fix, 4 5, 


c, ad, 24 cd; of five, ten, 4 6, 


S O MN 
42 6, be, ad, bd, ed, as, be, , dt 
whence it appears that the number of com- 
binations proceed as 1, 3, 6, 10, 1% Ke. 
wherein if we hate n for the the number 
of terms or PO to be compinpagycws 


_—— 
ſhall have —x for all the differ 


ent pairs Fi can be = the in the * 


Jof quantities u. If the propoted combi- 


nations are to be taken three by threes 

2 2—1 * — £4 

ey * Pi * th will expreſs che nun- 

| ber of combinations ſought: but if they 
n 0 L —2 

are to be taken by fours, —4— 4 — 

| th} I: 4b. 232 ot 3 . 


4 
will be the anſwer ; —_ univerſally, if 

be put for the number of quantities I 

1 HI —2 

taken each time, then will x ——x — 

1—3 — 6 4 * 

X=—=&c. continued to 7 terms, 


| X 


4 5 
repreſent the number of combinations of. 
P things in u. | — 
Example, Let the number of — 
tities to be combined be 8, and 4 me unum- 
ber of them to be taken 3 then by er- 
pounding u Wy 8, and. by 4y we. hall, 


have 8 X © 2 + . 70, ſot ke” 


3 

number of l required. . 
The number of all the poſlible Dey 
nations, beginning from the combigations 
of every two, will, by vritiug ſucceſſively 
for p the numbers 2, 3, 4½ 5» Kc. be 
| = „1 | 2 ee n— 
—X——F—X——X— 
! $52 BOS ironed oye 
—2 —3 TIL, 
ſpars — which is well known | 


N an unoĩæ of the bino- 
minal 1 + 1, raifed to the # power, and 
abridged of the exponent of the fewer in- 
creaſed by * unityn + 1 7 - therefore the 
number I. all the poſſible combi nations 
will be expreſſed by 2u—n - 1. 
 COMBINATORY, ſomething belong- . 
ing to combination. Sec the preceding 
article. ö 
COMBINATORT Diflillation, a me- 
thod of rectifying ſpirits, much pradtifed 
by diſtillers, by diſtüling ſeveral. i ingre- 
drents along with the ſpirits; fuch are 
alealine ſalts, and fpirits, and other ſa- 
line bodies capable of grving.the ſpirits & 


352 good 
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flavoyr. . This method is condemned 

V Pr. Shaw, becauſe theſe ingredients 
mis themſelves fo, intimately with the 
Wirits, as. not ta be. cafily ſeparated again: 
bengey inſtead of rectiſy ing or improving, 
they prevent the trus and genuine taſte of 


the fürn. 
CQMEDY, a kind of dramatic poe- 


try, Which gives a. view of camman and 
private. life, recomm virtue, and ex- 
palas the ces and follics of mankind in 
an humorous and merry way. Critics are 
much divided about the nature of 
Ariſtotle calls it an imitation of the wor 

or rather, al the loweſt, claſs of perſons, 
hy ways ef- ridicule. Mr. Corneille finds 
fault with this, and maintains that the 
actions of... king's. themſelves may enter 
camedy, proyided they be ſuch as are not 
very morentous, , unattended: with any 
canſdcrable danger. Mr. Cougreve ſeems 


— Eg of. the ſame opinion: but 
is of che contraty pin ion: 


he maintains, that comedy allows of no- 
thing grave or ſerious, unleſs it be turned 
to ridicule; and that rallery and ridicule 
ate its only proper and genome marks. 


Thus different are critics on the nature of 


cemedy : nor are they better agreed con- 
cerning the chan idle which diftin- 
guulhes it from tragedy. Some diftin- 
guiſn xt by the — rs the 7 7 ; 
others by the ridiculo t it is ſet in. 
2. to F. Bolfo, EIS differs 
from tragedy in this, that the comic wri- 
ter invents both the names of his perſons, 
and the ation which he preſents ; where- 
24 the tragic - riters invent only the lat- 
ter ; the former they are to take from 
hiſtaxy, Comedy has parts af quality and 
parts of quagtity.. f the firſt kind there 
are four effential, the fable, the manners, 
the ſentiments, and the diftian ; ta which 
twa are added, which only relate to the 
repreſentation, viz. the muſic and deco- 
ration, Sec FABLE, MANNERS, &c. 
The parts of quantity are alſo four. 1 
The entrance. 2+ The working up of 
the plot. 3. The full growth of the plot, 
or the caunter- turn. 4: The , diſcoyery, 
or unravelling of the plot, Theſe. in t 
language of the | ancients, are called 
the, protaſis, epitaſts, catalfaſis, and ca- 
taktrophe. See PROT A8 Is, EP1T a> 
4% Act, &c. With regard to the 
various revolutions comedy has under- 
gone, it is commonly - thitinguiſhed into 
three kinds, via, the ancient, the mid» 


dle, and new. This left kind alone was 
received among the Romans, who * 


„ 
. 
} 


* 


, 


— 


| 


;ght-liges, tending in their approa | 
[the ſun almoft directly towandy it, after 
which they paſs by n, and when they 


COM 
vextheleſs made a new ſubdiviſion of it 
into ancient, middle, and new, wccording 
to the various periods of the cbmtdon- 
wealth. - Amang the apci comedies 
were, reckoned thoſe of Livius Androni- 
cus 3 among the middle theſe of Pacys 
vids ; and among the pew ones, thoſe of 
Terence, They likewiſe diſtinguithed 
cothedy according to the quality uf the 
perſons repreſented, and the dreſs they 
wore, into tegatæ, prertexsteæ, trabemæ, 


and tabernariæ, which laſt agrees p 
* g a r 


nearly with our farces. Among us, o- 
medy is diſtinguithed from farce, as the 
former repreſents nature as the is; the 
other diſtorts ang overcharges her. They 
both paint from the life, bug with differ, 


| ent yiews; the one to make nature Known, 
| the other. | 


to make her ridiculous. / 

; COMET, in aſtronomy; an opaque, ' 
ſpherical, and ſolid body like the planets 3 
and like, them performs its revolytions 
about the ſun in an elliptical orbit, which 
has the ſun in one of its foci; The par- 
ticulars in which comets differ from the 
planety art, that they move in various di- 
rectians, ſome the fame way with the 
players,” vthers the cantrary ; neither are 
their motions confined within the zodiac, 
their orbits admitting of any inclination 
to the ecliptic whatever: and the eccen- 
tricity of 7 7 orbits is ſo very great, 
that ſame the cotgets perform the 


greateſt part of their motion — in 
. to 


leave it, move off again nearly in a right 
ns. ol the are out of ficht, as if 
they were haftening back ts the fixed 


ſtars, and return not till after a period of 
n. | 


Comets were looked ppon by the an- 
cients. in general, as nothing more than 
ſyblugary vappurs, or fiery meteors ; and 


conſequently little notice was taken of 
them, till the year 1577, when Ticho 


Brahe ſeriouſly purſoing the ſtudy of 
the ſtars, and being provided with 

inſtruments fit for making celeſtial ob- 
ſeryations, with far greater care and 
certainty than the ancients coyld eyer 
hope for ; there appeared a very remark» 
able comet; to the obſervation of which 


Ticho yigoroully applied himſelf ; and 


fagnd by many jut end faithful itials, 
that it had pat a diurnal parallax that was 
at all perceptible , and conſequently was 
not only no acreal vapour, but alſo much 
Righer than the moon; nay, might be 
| placed 


' 
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; 

a 
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placed. amoutzit the planeto for anything. 
that appeared to the century the, 0s 
villing on made by ſame. of the 
ſchopl-men in the mean time being to n 

Next to Tithd came the ſaga- 
cious Kepler: He, having the adratitage- 
of Tixhe's labqury and abſervatioqns, found 
out che true nh ye ſyuem of the world, 
aud giatly improved the ſc ituce of aſtro- 
nomy+ This gteat aſtronbomer had an op 
port unity of obſervint twacemeatyy. ouc. of 
witch was a very reihptrtalſle bat ; and 
from the obſtævatient af theft {which af- 
forded ſufhcient indications of tun annual 
parallax); he concluded, that the comers 
moved ſceely through the planetary orb, 
with a motion not mych difterrit from a 
rectilinear ont i bat af what kind he could 
not then preciſely determine Nen He. 
velius, (a noble emulator of Tiche Babe) 
following r's fhtps; embraced the 
ſame hypotheſis of the reftibnrar motion 
of comets, himſelf accurately dbferving 
many of them; yet he complaitied 
that his calculations did act $colectly 
agree to tht matter of fa in the 
hedveng 3 and was aware "that the 
8 was bent id a curve 
ine towarde the fun: at lengrh came 
that prodigious comer bf the year x680, 
which deſceadiug, as it were, from an 
ipanite diltance . perpendicularly towards 
the ſun, aroſe fram him again with as 
gut a velocity, This comet, which was 
ven for four months ſucceſſively, by the 
very remarkable and peculiar curvity of 
its orbit, abpye all athefs, gave the fit- 
tet occaſion for inveſtigating the theory 
of itz motion, And the Royal Obſerya- | 
tories at Greenwich and Paris, having 
been for ſome time fousded, and cams | 
mitted to the care of moſt excellent aſtro- |! 
nomers, the apparent motien f this co- 
met was moſt accurately, (perhaps as far 
as human kill could extend) obferved by 
Mr. Flamſitced and Mr. Caſſini. 

Not long after the illuſtrious Newton, 
writing his Methematical Principles of 
Natural Philbſophy, demonftrated not 
only that what Kepler had füund did ne- 
celfarily obtain in the planetary ſyſtem ; 
bur 41f5 that all the phauomena of comets 
would naturally follow from the ſame 
principles: which he abundantly ithaftrarad 
by the example of the aforeſaid comet af 
the year 4680, thewing at the ſame time a 
methad of delineating the arbits uf cortiets 
geometrically. | 

That comets are hot acreal vapovurs, or 


—_—— 


as 1000000 to 36, or 23060'm 1. 


even formed by cxhalations from the ſun [ 
2 ' | 
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[and planers, Sir Iſaac Newton hm clearly 


thewed ; by proving that the comer of? 
1680, in ut paſſage rhroogh the ſolat 
regions, would have been diſtpared had it 
conti ſted af ſuch : for rhe hegt of che un, 
it is altowed, is as the denſity of its u 
1. e. reciprocally” as the ſquares of the diſa 
tances of places from the ſun: wheres: 
fore, fiuce the diſtance of that comer in 
its perihetiun, December rhe Sch, wat 
obſor ved to be to the diffance of the earth 
from the ſun, nearly as 6 to ro ; the”. 
ſun's heat in the comet, ar that time, 
was to his heat with us ar Midſgmimery”- 
N 
tound by experiment, that the heat of . 
ing water is little more than three tums 
the heat of our dry earth, When expoſed -- 
to the Midfummer's fun; and aſſumimg 
the heat of red-hot iron to he hour 
or four times 25 great as that of $oilivg- 
water; he thence concludes, thut the. 
heat of the drivd earth, or body of the 
comet. in its perihelion, mutt be ncags 
2099 times as great as that of ted- hoe. 
iron. é | 
buc an immenſe heat once acquired in 
its perihielign, the comer moſt be 4 long 
time in cooling again. The fame acthor 
computes, that a globe of red- hot irony "of; 
the ditnenfions gf our earth, would fearte 
be cool in $0000 years, If then the co 
met be ſup poſed to cool 10 times as faſt 1 
as red-hot iron; yet, ſince its heat was 
2000 times greater, ſuppofing it of th 
bignefs of the earth; it would wor cool in 
a million of years. 
There is one remarkable phenome. 
non which ſometimes, though very fels. 
dam, accompanies the paſſage of comers 
in their oubirs; and that is what may 
be called cometary eclipſes ; for When a 
comet comes in the ſyzigial line of the 
ſun and the carth, it moſt very muck 
abate the ſolar light, though its viſeal 
diameter may not equal it. But if it 
ſhoutd equal or exceed it, and ſuch have 
made their appearance, if cheir courſe be 
hat exceedingly rapid, ths ſun wil bad 
darkened, through a much greater dxtert 
of earth, for a much longet duration, aud 
attended with a more remarkable obſeu- 
fity, than any circymſtances of 3 ſolzt 
echpſfe ever can be; fuck*probably might 
be the Egyptian - darknets'in the Jewiſh 
hiſtory, thit of Jupiter and Alemens in 


the Grecian, and of Auguſtus in the Ro- 


man; beſides others untecorded in the 
annals of hiſtory, X 
ana! J lros 
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Aſtronomers make uſe of ſeveral me- 
thods for inveſtigating the apparent place 


ot à comet, one whereof is the follow- ; 


ing: They obſerve what two ſtars are 
directly one on one ſide, and the other 


on the other; which is done by holding 


up a thread between the eye and the two 
ſtars, and extending it in ſuch a manner, 
as that it ſhall ſecm to croſs each ſtar ; 
then they look out for two other ſtars in 
a, like ſituation, that the comet may ap- 
pear in a line drawn from one to the other, 
which are found as before; then they 
extend-a thread upon the celeſtial globe, 
iram one of the two firſt ftars to the 
other, and another thread from one of the 
lak-ftars to the other: and the point on 
the globe where the threads croſs, is the 


apparent place of the comet at the time 


the obſervation was made, This they do 
daily, and ſo trace out its apparent courſe 
in the heavens. | 
COMETARIUM, a curiovs machine, 
exhibiting an idea of the motion of a co- 
met about the fun. "es 
COMITIA, in Roman antiquity, an 
aſſembly of the people, either in the co- 


mitium or campus-martius, for the election 


of magiſtrates, or conſulting on the im- 
portant affairs of the republic, 

COMITIUM, in Roman antiquity, 2 
large hall in the forum, where the comi- 
tra were ordinarily held. 

COMMA, among grammarians, a point 
or character marked thus (,) denoting a 
thort ſtop, and to divide the members of a 
period, 


COMMA, in muſic, an interval equal | 


to the difference of the tone major and 
minor, and expreſſed by the ratio 81: 
80. See INTERVAL and Toxx. 

COMMAND, in the royal navy, the 
rank and power of an officer who has 
the management of a ſhip of war under 
twenty guns, called a floop, alio that of 
an armed ſhip or bomb veſſc). 

COMMANDER, an officer who go- 
verns a ſloop of war, armed ſhip, or bomb- 
ketch, and who has the rank of major in 
the army, 

COMMANDING GROUND, in the 
military art, an eminence overlooking any 
poſt or ſtrong place. - 

COMMANDMENT, in a legal ſenſe, 
is uſed variouſly : it is ſometimes taken 
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abſolute is when a juſtice commits à per- 
ſon to priſon for contempt, &c. upon his 
' own authority, as a punithment: ordi- 


nary is where a juſtice commits a per- 
ſon rather for ſafe cuſtody than for 
puniſhment 3 the perſon thus committed 
by ordinary commandment is bailable. 
In another ſenſe of the word, magiſtrates 
may command others to aſſiſt them ity the 
execution of their offices, in order to keep 
the king's peace, &c. n 
COMMANDMENT, is uſed for the 
oflence of a perſon” that wills or orders 
another to do ſome unlawful act, as theft, 
murder, or the like. To command auy 
ane to commit burglary, is felony ex- 
cluded: clergy; and he who commands 
the doing any act that is unlawſul, is ac- 
| to ĩt and all the conſequences there- 
of, if executed in the ſame manner as 
commanded ; though not where it varies, 
or where the commander revokes the 
command. In treſpaſſes, &c. a maſter 
ſhall be charged with the acts of his 
ſervant done by his command: however, 
ſervants ſhall not be © excuſed for com- 
mitting any crime when they act by 
command of their maſters, who have no 
ſuch power over them as to enforce ſuch 
commandments. The commands of in- 
fants-or feme coverts are void. The ten 
commandments gven to Motes was 1494 
years before: Chrit. 8 ** 6 
COMMEN DAM, in the ecclehaftical 
law, the truſt: or adminiſtration of the 
revenues of a benefice, given either to 
a-layman, to hald, by way of depotitum, 
for fix months, in order to repairs,-&c. 
or to an eccleſiaſtic, or beneficed perfon, 
to perform the paſtoral duties till the be- 
nefice is provided with a regular incum- 
bent. 
COMMENSURABLE, among. geo- 
metrieians, an appellation given to fuch 
quantitics as are meaſured by one and the 
1 thus 1 the line 
A — ——— f — abe cqual 
to eight, and the line . 
equal to 4 inches, theſe two lines will be 
commenſurable, fince the fame common 
meafure 2 meaſures them both. a 
COMMENSURABLE NUMBERS, 
whether integers. or fractions, are fuch as 
can be meafured or divided by ſome other 


number, without any.remainder : ſuch are 


12 and 18, as being meafured by 6 or 3. 
COMMENSURABLE in — 1 
| faid of right lines when their ſquares are 
meaſured by one and the fame fpace or 
ſuperfices. 1 
COM- 


for the commandment of the king; as 
when, upon his own motion, and from 
his own mouth, he orders any perſon to 
prifon. Sometimes it is uſed for the 
cammandment of the juſtices : this com- 
mandment is either abſolute, os ordmary * \ 
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, | 
.. COMMENTARY, or. COMMENT. 


in matters of literature, an illuſtration of 
the difficult or obſcure paſſages of an author. 

COMMENTARY, or COMMEN- 
TARIES, a kind of hiſtory or memoirs 


ol certain tranſactions, wherein the au- 


thor had a conſiderable hand: ſuch are 
the Commentaries of Czſar. 
COMMERCE, a term uſed for buying, 
ſelling; or bartering of all manner of 
goods or ities, in order to profit 
the lame. ; 
COMMINUTION,.. the breaking or 
rather grinding a body into very ſmall 
rticles. 
COMMISSARY, in the eccleſiaſtical 
law, an officer of the biſhop, who exer- 


ciſes ſpiritual juriſdiction in places of a . 


dioceſe ſo far from the epiſcopal ſee, that 
the chancellor cannot conveniently call 
the people to the biſhop's principal con- 
ſiſtory court. x | 

COMMISSARY, in a military fenſe, 
is of three ſorts. 

COMMISSARY General of the Muſfters, 
an officer appointed to muſter the army 
when the general thinks proper, in order 
to know the ſtrength of each regiment 
and company, to receive and inſpect the 
moſter-rolls, and to Keep an exact ſtate 
of the firength of the army. 

COMMISSARY General of the Stores, an 
officer in the artillery, who has the charge 
of all the ſtores, for which he is ac- 
countable to the office of ordnance. 

- COMMISSARY General of Proviſions, 
an officer who has the inſpection ot the 
bread and proviſions of | the army. 

COMMISSION, in common law, the 
warrant or letters- patenf. Which all per- 
ons, exercifing juriſdiction, have to em- 
power them to hear or- determine any 
cauſe or ſuit ; as the commiſſion of the 
judges; &c. 

COMMISSIONER of the Newy. See 
Navy. | 

COMMISSIONER, one authorized by 
commiſſion, letters-patcnt, or other law- 
ful warrant, to examine any matters, or 
execute any public office, &c. 

COMMITMENT, in law, the ſend- 
ing of a perſon, charged with ſome crime, 
to priſon, by warrant, or order. 

COMMTTEE, one or more perſons to 
whom the conſideration of a matter is 
referred, either by ſome court, or by the 
conſent of parties, to whom it belongs. 

COMMITTEE of Parliament, a cer- 
tain number of members appointed by 
the houſe for the examination of a bill, 


- 
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„ 
mak! rt of an inquiry; proceſs 
the w_ ago Fe. 1 * 
- COMMODITY, in a general ſenſe, 
= — wares, goods, — merchan- 
ies whatſoever, that a perſon 
trades in. p _ 4 

Staple COMMODITIES, - fuch warts 
and merchandiſes as are commonly and 
readily fold in à market, or ported 
abroad; being, for the moſt part, the 
proper produce or manufacture of the 
country. 

COMMODORE, in the royal navy, 
an officer who commands a fleet or ſaua- 
dron of thips of war, and is dikinguithed 
by wearing a broad penant, i. e. a ſmall 
red flag which tapers to a point: the office 
of commodore is only inveſted in ac 
tain in the navy for a certain time, du- 
ring which he has the rank of brigadier- 
general, of which at the expiration of 
ſuch office, he is depriyed. : 

COMMON, | ſomething that belongs 
to all alike, in contradiſtinetion to pra- 
per, peculiar, &c. Thus the earth is faid 
to be our common patent. 

COMMON LAW, that body of rules 
received as law in England, before 
ſtatute was enacted to alter the ſame. 

COMMON-PLACE BOOK, Aduer- 
ſaria, a regiſter of what things occur 
worthy to be noted in the courſe of a. 
man's ſtudy, ſo diſpoſed, as that among 
a number of ſubjects, any one may be 
eaſily found. Several perſons have their 
ſeveral methods of ordering them; but 
that which is beſt recommended, is Mr. 
Locke's method, which he has publiſhed 
in a letter to Mr. Toiſnard, determined 
thereto by the great conveniency and ad- 
vantage he had found from it in twenty 

ears experience, F 1 

COMMON-PLEAS is one of the 
king's courts now held conflantly in Weſt- 
minſter-Hall, but anciently was move- 
able. This court was eſtabliſhed iv 1215, 

COMMON, in law, that I, the uſe 
of which is common to this or that town 
or lordſhip. 

COMMON-PRAYER, the liturgy in 
the church of England. It was pub 
liſhed in Engliſh, with the authority of 
parliament, in 1548, IE 

COMMON, in grammar, . denotes the 
gender of nouns which are equally ap- 
plicable to both ſexes : thus parent, a pa- 
rent, is of the common gender. 

COMMON, in geometry, is applied 
to an angle, line, or the like, which be- 
longs equally to two figures. | 

. COM- 


t D M 
| COMMONS, orHoufe of COMMONS, 
the lower houſe of 9 See * 


L1AMETT. 
Ut; COMMON ALIFY, 


COMMONS; 
Lkewite frghifies the whole body of the 
people under the degree i a 2 . 


ther knights, burgefſer, Nes. 
men, cc. 
© ASIA the ſatme with! 


republic, Ser Rar ustic. 
MMOTIOM, an luteſtine 221 


in the parts of any thin 
wy ©, COMMUNICA TION, in a general 
, the "att of imparting Rate) 
% another. 
© COMMUNICATION; the *. 
tion of one thing with another; or the 
E from one place to another : thus a 
gallery is 4 communication between two: 
apartments. 
- COMMUNICATION of - Motivit, in 
philofoptry, the Aion of a moving body, 
Whereby a bady at reſt is put in motion, 
ur body already in motion is accele- 


rated. 

The Laws of Commurrication of Motion. 
-Sir Ifaac Newton demonſtrates; that — 
Sion end re-action are equal awd oppoſite ; | 
fo that one body firikirig agaigſt another, 
and thereby occafivning a" change in its 
mnotionz does. in ' irſelf undergo rhe ſame | 
Thauge in its owii motion, the contraty | 
wa 


; a moving body ſtriking __ 
againſt another at reft, the dne ſoſes juſt as | 
much of its motion as it communicates 
to the other, and they will proceed with | 
the ſache vel8city as if grown into one meſs. 
Therefore, if the body in motion be 
-__ that it reſt, againſt which it Arikes, 
t will lodke a fourth part of its motion ; | 
and whereas, befort * would run over a 
line of 20 fret, in x given time, it will 
now only fun over 15; that is, it wil 
loſe a fourth Fort. 6 of its velocity. 
If a moving ficike another al- 
ready in 665+ — firſt will augment 
r delt of the. lartet, bat will loſe lefs 
of its motion vr if the latter had been 
 abſolirely at f 
Thus if a body in motion be triple of 
* another at reſt, and firike againſt it with 
32 degrees of motion, it will communi- 
i S8 os of its motion to the other, 
8 24 0 * If che other had 
1 3 degrees of motion, the fitſt 
would only communicate 5, and tetain 
| 273 ſinee thoſe five were faficient, in 
Tegatd xo dhe inequality of the bodies 
to. make them. procced - "with equal 'vclo- velo- 


r 


1 


— — — 
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Aſter the ſame manner may be deter- 


—— the other laws of communication 
n bodies perſoctly hard, and void of all 


Lee But al hard bodies, that we 


know of, have an elaſtic power, andathe 
laws ate diſſerentt and nitich- aa” intri- 
cate in eleftico-bodirs; - , 

If a body: happen to decline ove @f the 
way, when moved by another, ſo as 10 


leave a free paffage ts the body by which 


it was moved ; yet that wilt on! proceed 
with the velocity which it had after jts 
communication with the other, not with 
that it had before, It being a rule that 
every thing endeavours to perſevere. not 
in the ite wherein it was formerly, 
but in that wherein it was at that joncture: 
therefore, a body that has already loſt 
pare of its motion by its meeting with 
another, may il looſe more by a ſecond 
and 4 third; ſo as at length to become 


Hence, firſt if te vhequal homo- 
genegus bodies move jn a right line 
with the ſame velocity; the greater muſt 
preferve its motion longer than the ſmal- 
ler; for the motions of bodies are as their 
maſſes, but each\rommunicates of its mo- 
ion to the cireumjacent bodies which 
touch the Turface ; the largeſt body there- 
fore, though it has more ſaxface than the 
ſmaller, having leis in proportion 10 
its maſs of quantity bf matter than the 
ſmaller; will loſe a leſs portion of its ve- 
locity every moment than the ſmaller. 

Hence, ſecondly, we fee the ' reaſon, 
why any long body, a8, a dart thrown 
longwiſe, eontinves its tnotion longer than 
when thrown traffverſely; it "meeting 
fewer Hodies in the way to communi- 
cate its motion to in the one cafe than 
in the other. 

Hence alſo, thirdly, if a body be moved 
almoſt wholly within itſelf, {6 as to com- 
municate 4ittle of its motion to the am- 
bient bodies, it muſt continve its mot ion 
a long time: thus, a ſmooth brafs ball 
of half a foot diameter, placed oh = 
Nender gene axis, with a very weak 
impulſe is found to revolve-for the 3 


of 4 hours. c 
Bas of COMMUNIC COMMUNICATION, in mi- 
litary — trenches made to evutinve 


and preſerve a Tafe eorreſpondence between 
tws forts or poſts ; or at a ſiege, between 
two approaches, w they” may veheve 
one another. 
n in matter — reli- 
188 the the being united in doctrime dan 
in wich Tenſe of the word 
differen” 
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Jifferent churches are ſuid to hold com- 


munion with-cach other. 


COMMUNION ix alſo uſed for the 
act of communicating in the ſacrameat 


- of the Lord's-ſu 


* COMMUNION-SERVICE, in the 
liturgy of the church of England, the 
office for the adminiſtration of the holy 
ſacrament. | 

© COMMUNION-TABLE, that where- 
on the elements of bread and wine, uſed 
in partaking of the Holy Sacrament, are 


- COMMUNITY, a ſociety of men 
living in the ſame place, under the ſame 
laws, the ſame regulations, and the ſame 
cuſtoms. 6 

. COMMUTATION, in law, the change 
of a penalty or puniſhment from a greater 
to a leſs; as when death is commuted for 
baniſhment, &. 

* COMPACT, in ph 
dodies . which are of a cloſe, denſe, and 
heavy texture, with few pores, and thoſe 
very ſmall. 

_ COMPANY, in general, denotes a 
number of people met together in the 
lame place, and about the ſame defign. 


With reſpect, however, to matters of 


pleaſure or diverſion, inftead of company, 
we generally make uſe of the —— 

COMPANY, in a commercial ſenſe, 
a fociety of merchants, mechanics, or 
other traders, joined together in one com- 
mon intereſt. | 

COMPANY, in military affairs, a 
ſmall body of foot, commanded by a cap- 
tain, who has under him a licutenant and 
enſign. The number of centinels, or pri- 
vate ſoldiers in a company may be from 50 
to $9; and a battalion confifts of thirteen 
ſuch companies, one of which is always 
grenadiers, and poſted on the right: next 
them ſtand the eldeſt” company, and on 
the leſt the ſecond company; the youngeſt 
company being always poſted in the center. 

+ Companies not incorporated into regi- 
ments are called irregulars, or indepen- 
dent companies. 

. COMPARATIVE, ſomething that is 
compared to another. 

COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, that 
branch of anatomy which conſiders the 
ſecondary objects, or the bodies of other 
animals; ſerving for the more accurate 
diſtinctions of 


ing the defects of human ſubjects. 
- COMPARATIVE DEGREE, among 
grammarians, that between the poſitive 


e ſoperiatire d deen expreting any 


- 


4 


" in thid of 


parts, and ſupply- | 
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| particular quality above or beneath the le- 


vel of another, ond - 
PA ant le nag nl» — 2 — 
of the relation between two per 
things, when appoſed and ſer againſt each 
other, by which we judge of their agres- 
ment or difference, and find out wherein 
the one has the advantage of the other. 

COMPARISON of La, among lo- 
gicians, that operation of the mind Where- | 
by it compares its ideas one with another, 
in regard of extent, degree, time, place, 
or any other- circumftance, and 1s the 
— of relations. This is a faculty 
which the brutes ſeem not to have in 
any great degree. See IDEA and RELA» 
TION... . 

COMPARISON, in grammar, the in- 
flection of the comparative degree. See 
COMPARATIVE. 

COMPARISON, -in rhetoric, a figure 
that illuſtrates and ſets off one thing, by 
reſembling and comparing it with another, 
to which it bears a manifeſt relation and 
reſemblance, as the following figure in 
Dr. Young's Revenge. | 

The maid that loves _ 
% Goes out to ſea upon u ſhatter'd plank, 
« And puts her truſt in miracies for ſafety”. 

COMPARTITION, in architecture, 
the uſeful and the graceful diſpoſition of 
the whole nd-plot of an edifice, into 
rooms of office, of reception or entertain 
ment. | 

COMPARTMENT, or COMPARTI- 
MENT, in general, a defign compoſed 
of ſeveral different figures, diſpoſed with 
ſymmetry, to adorn a paxterte, a cieling, 
&c. 


A compartment of tiles, or bricks, is 
an arrangement of them, of different co- 
lours, and varniſhed for the r of 
a building. Compartments, in gardening, 
are an aſſemblage of beds, plats, borders, 
walks, &c. diſpoſed in the moſt advantage- 
ous manner that the ground will admit 
of. Compartments, in heraldry, are other- 
wiſe called partitions. See PARTITION» 

COMPASS, or Mariners COMPASS, 
an inſtrument whereby the ſhip's courſe 
is determined. This igpſtrument, which 
is a 2 e of the horizon, is a cir- 


cle didived into 32 equal parts, by right 


lines drawn from the center to the circum- 
ference, called points, or rumbs, being 
alſo divided into 360 equal parts, or · de- 
grees ; and conſequently the diſtance be- 
tween, or angle formed by, any two rombs, 
is equal to 11*, 15", The four principal 
of theſe rumbs are called the cardinal 
FE ** . = 3 1 . 4 points, 
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points, ind take their wames from the 


places to which tend, viz. that which 
extends itſelf under the meridiany point- 
ang towards the north, is north 3 
and its 5ppofire one, pointing towards the 
ſouth, is called fouth ; that which is to- 
wards the right-hand, the face being di- 
xefted horth, is termed eaſt ; and its op- 
pohre, weſt. The names of the others 
are compounded of thoſe, according to 
their ſituation. So careleſs are the gene- 
Tality of commanders of this moſt ufeful 

rument,. that almoſt all the compaſfes 
ved, on board merchant-thips have their 
needles formed of two pieces of ſteel wire, 
each of which is bent in the middle, fo 
as to form an obtuſe. angle; and their 
ends, being applied together, make an ac- 
cute one; fo that the whole teprefents 
the form of a lozenge ; in the center of 
which, and of the card, is placed the braſs 
cap. Now, if we etamine a number of 
theſe cards, we ſhall rarely, if ever, find 
them all in the ſame direction, but the 
will ail vary more or leſs, not only wit 
regard to the true diret᷑tion, but from one 
another. p 

The inconveniences attending the com- 


mon ſtructure of the needle, induced the 


ingenious Dr. Knight to contrive a fthew 
Jea-compaſs, which is now uſed on board 
1 5 Ihips of war. The needle in this 
ſtrument is quite firaſghr, and fquare at 
the ends z and conſequently has only two 
poles, though about the hole in the mid- 
dle, the curtes are little confuſed. Needles 
of this conſtruction, after vibrating a 
dong time, will always point exactly in 
the ſame direction; and if drawn ever fo 
little on one ſide, will return to it again, 
without any ſenſibla difference. We may 
therefore conclude, that a regular parat- 
felopiped'is the beſt form for a needle, as 
well as the  fnplet,. the holes for the 
caps being as ſmall as pofſible, | 
And as the weight ſhouted be removed 
to tho gfeateft diſtance from the center 
bf motion, a circle of braſs, of the ſame 
diameter gf the card, may de added, 
Which will ſerve alſo to ſupport the card, 
which may then be made of thin paper, 
Without any thing to ftiffen it, This 
king being fixed below the card, and the 
needle aboye it, the center of gravity is 
placed low ehough to admit of the cap 
being put under the needle, whereby the 
Hole in the needle. becomes unneceſſary. 
MPASS DIALS, ſmall horizontal 
Hials, fitted in braſs or filver boxes, for 
the pocket, to ew the hour of the day, 


=- 


% 


| 


COM 
by the direction of a needle, that indicates 


how to place them right, by turning the 
dial about till the evck or ſtyle di- 
realy over the needle, and point to the 
northward : but theſe can never be very 
xa,” becauſe of the variations of the 
needle itfelf. _ 
COMPASS-SAW.: See Saw. 
COMPASSES, or Pair of COMPAS- 
SES, a mathematical inſtrument for deſ- 
ertbing circles, meafuritig figures, & e . 
The principal ꝓerfection of this, as of 
all other compaſſes, conſiſts in the 
and uniform opehing and ſhutting of 
their legs ; one of which may be taken 
out in order to make room for others. 
There are now uſed compaſſes of vari- 
ous kinds and contrivances, accommo= 
—— uſes they are intende@ 
r; as; | | 
COMPASSES of three Legs are, fetting 
afide the — of a . the ſame 
ſtructure with the common ones: their 
uſe being to take chree points at once, and 
ſo to form triangles 3 to lay down three 
poſitions of 'a map, to be copied at once, 


&c. 

Beam COMPASSES conſiſt of a long 
branch, or beam carrying two braſs cur- 
ſors, the one fixed at one end, the othet 
ſliding along the beam, with a ſcrew to 
faſten it on ocrafion. 

To the curſors may be ſcrewed points 
of any kind, whether fteel; for pencils, 
or the like. It is uſed to draw large 
circles, to take great extents, c. 

Calibur COMPASSES. See Caltnan. 

Clockmaker's COMPASSES are joined 
like the common'cotpaſſes, with a qua- 
drant, or bow, like the (ſpring compaſſes ; 
only of different uſe, ſerving here to keep 
the inſtrument firm at any opening. The 
are ate made very ftrong, with the poin 
of their legs of well tempeted ſtcel, av 
being uſed to draw lines on paſte- board or 


copper. - | : 
Colindrical and Spherical COMPASSES, 
conliſt of four branches, joined in a cen» 
ter, two of which are circular, and two flat, 
a Nttle dent on the ends: their uſe is to 
take the diameter, thickneſs, or calibat 
of round or cylindric bodies; ſforh a3 
canfions, pipes, &c. Ste CAL iA Come 


Pe mn COMPASSES have their legs 
a little bent outwards, towards =: An fy 
ſo that when ſhut, the points only meet. 

Ee, COMPASSES, a Piece of 
wood, in form of the ſhaft of a pland, 
<teſt-at top, as fat n half ird 9 
» 


% 


C. O- M 
with this they meaſure the angles, &c. 


of jewel they cut 
them, | 
© "Proportional COMPASSES, fuch as have 
two legs, but four points, which, when 
opened, are like a croſs, as not having the 
Joint at the end of the legs like common 
compaſſes: ſome of theſe have fixed joints, 
others moveable ohes'; upon the legs of the 
latter of which are drawn the lines of 
chords, fines, tangents, &c. * 

Their uſe is to divide Tines and circles 
inta equal parts; or to perform the ope- 
rations of the ſector at one opening of 


them. 

-- Spring COMPASSES, or DIVIDERS, 
thofe with an arched head, which by its 
ſpring 6pens the legs ; rhe opening being 
directd hy a circular ſcrew, faſteued to ane 
leg, and let through the other, worked 
with a nut. Thele compaſſes are made 
of hardened feel. ' 

Triſecking COMPASSES, They conſiſt 
of two central rules, and an arch of a 
circle of 120 degrees, immoveable. with 
its radius, which is faſtened with one of 
the central rules, like the two legs of a 
ſector, that the central route may be car- 
. ried through all the points of the circum- 
ference of the arch. The radius and rule 
ſhould be as thin as poſſible; and the 
rule faſtened to the radius, ſhould be ham- 
mered cold, ro attain the greater elafiicny ; 
and the breadth of the central rule thould 
de tripple that of the radius: there muſt 
be 'a!fo a groove in this rule, with a dove 
tail, faſtened on it for its motion, and a 
hole in the centre of each rule. The 


and precious ſtones, as 


vſe of this inſtrument is to facilitate the 


triſection of angles geometrically : and ir 
is ſaid to have been invented by M. Tar- 
ragen for that — 
Turn up COMP ASSES. The body of 
this inſtrument is like the common com- 
es ; but towards the bottom of the 


without fide, are added two other | 


points, defides the uſual ones: rhe one 
whereof carry a drawing pen- paint, the 
other a port-crayon, both adjuffed fo as 
to turn round, and fo to be in the way 
of uſe, or out of it, as occafion requires. 
Thefe compaſſes have been contrived in 
order to ſave the trauble of changing the 
points. 8 | 

COMPENDIUM, in literary matters, 
much the fame with epitome, or abridge- 
ment. See Aur r1DGEMENT. 

COMPENSATION.. an action where- 
by any thing is admitted as an equivalent 
d another - Rn; 


+4 \ * 


— 
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| which is nat true, wg ſay is bun, this is 


T1! GC. Q. M 
x COMPENSATION, in the civil law, 
a fort of right, whereby à debent, fed 
dy his creditor for the payment of a debt, 
demands that the debt may be compen- 
ſated with what is owing him by the cre- 
ditor, which in that caſe is equivalent to 
payment. 3 | +44 
COMPLEMENT, in aſtronamy, the 
diſtance of a ſtat from the zenith 3 or 
the arch eomprehended between the place 
of the ſtar above the horizon and the 
Zenith. » 
COMPLEMENT, in * 18 
what remains of a quadrant of a cixcle, 
or of 90, afier any certain arch has beck 
taken away from it. The fine of the 
comp t of an anh is called the co- 
fine, and that of the tangent, the © 
tangent, &c. $4 8 
MPLEMENT ef the Corrſe, in na- 
vigatioh, the number of points rhe coutſe 
wants of 90%, or eight points, viz. of a 
quarter of the compais, See Cour. 
COMPLEX Lat, in logic, ſuch zs 
are compounded of ſcveral fimple obeys 
See Tz&M and Ipza. | 
- COMPLEX Propofition, that which 
has at leaſt one of its terms compleg, 
or fuch as contains ſfeverat members, as 
caſoal . propofitions : or it is ſevetal dens 
offering themſelves to our thoughts it 
once, whereby we are led to n the 
fame thing of different objects, or differ 
ent things of the fache object: 
COM LEX Term, in logics that which 
requires more than one word ta figni 
one thing; or when one word implies 


verat things. | 
complex in warty ba 


Sorne terms axe 
not iu ſenſe. . 

Some terms are complex in fenfe, but 
not in words; when we fay an army, 
a foreſt, we mean a multirade of men, of 
trees; and almoſt all our moral ideas, 
as well as many of our naturaF ones, a 
expreſſed in this manner ; religion, pie 
layalty, knayery, theft, i a varic 

eas in each term. a ; 

There are other terms which are com- 
plex both in words and ſenſe; fo when 
we ſay, a fierce dog ; ot a pious man, It 
excites an idea, not only of thoſe two 
creatures, but of their peculiay charafters 

0. | 

Among the terms that are complex in 
fenſe, bur not in words, we may reckog 
thoſe fimple terms which contain 2 pri. 
mary and ferondary idea in them g as 
when we” hear our neighbour fpeak that 


ö 
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js ſaid to have a co 


4 


4 ? 


| 123 HOY 
not true, or this is falſe, we only convey to 
him the naked idea of e fre wb 
primary idea: but if we ſay it is a lye, 
the word Jye carries alſo a — ea 
— 7 for it — both my _—_ of 
the ſpeech, and our reproach an ure 
* LES10N, Complexio „ 

, „ Among 
phyſicians, the temperament, habitude, and 
natural dripofition of the body, but it uſu- 
ally means the colour of the — and ſkin. 

124 — in 2 ** 
ang pretty muſcle, lying along the 
back- part and ſide of the neck. Sec 
' MoscLzs. | | 

COMPLEXUS MINOR, in anatomy, 
a narrow, long, and ſlender muſcle, lying 
along the infide of the neck. See MuscLx. 

COMPLICATION, the blending, or 
rather interweaving, of ſeveral 5 
things together: thus a perſon atflicted 
with ſeveral diſorders at the ſame time, 
lication of diſeaſes. 

COMPONED, COMPONE, or GO- 
BON, in heraldry, is ſaid of a bor- 
dure. made up of angular parts, or che- 
quers, of different colours. 

. COMPOSITE, in general, denotes 
ſomething compounded, or made up of ſe- 
veral others united together. 

COMPOSITE ORDER, in architec- 
ture, the laſt of the five orders of co- 
lomns ; ſo called becauſe its capital is 
compoſed out of thoſe of the other columns, 
borrowing a quarter-round from the Tuſ- 
can and Doric, a row of leaves from the 
Corinthian, and volutes from the Ionic. 
Its corniche has fimple modilions or den- 
tils. It is alſo called the Roman or Ita- 
lic order, as having been invented by the 
Ramans. By moſt authors it is ranked 
after the Coripthian, either as being the 
next richeſt, or the laſt invented. | 

For the parts of this order, ſee Bas x, 
CarprTAL, CoLUMN, ENTABLATURE, 
FIE ZE, Pena rar, &c. 

COMPOSITION, Compoſitio, the unit- 
ing and putting together ſeveral things, 
ſo as to form one whole, called a com- 
pound. 

. » COMPOSITION Laa, an act of 
che mind, whereby it unites ſeveral ſim- 
ple ideas into one conception, or complex 


iclea. 

. COMPOSITION, in grammar, the 
Joining of two words together; or prefixing 
a particle to another word, to augment, 
diminiſh, or change its ſignification. See 
Words. 
-- COMPOSITION, in logic, 2 method 
of reaſoning, whereby we proceed from 


| | 


— 


, 


" 
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| co 
ſome general ſelf-evident truth, to othey” - 
particular and fingular ones. 19 YI, 
COMPOSITION, in muß, the art 
of diſpoſing muſical ſounds inte aifs, ſongs, 
&c. in one or more parts, to be ſung 


a voice, or played on inſtruments. See 


Moste and Sono. * , * 
COMPOSITION, in oratory, the co- 
herence and order of the parts of a diſ- 
courſe. To compofition belong bark! the 
artful joining of the words; whereof: the + 
ſtyle is formed, and whereby it is zen- 
dered ſoft and ſmooth, gentle and flow- 
ing, full and ſonorious; or the contrary 3 
and the order, which requires things - 
firſt in nature and dignity, to be put be- 
fore thoſe of inferior conſideration. - © 
COMPOSITION, in painting, confiſts-; 
of two parts, invention and difpofition-4 - 
the firſt is the choice of the objets which'- 
are to enter into compoſition of the ſubject 
the painter intends to execute, and is ei- 
ther fimply hiſtorical or allegofical. The- 
other very much contributes to the per- 
ſection and value of a piece of painting. 
COMPOSITION, ' in pharmacy; che 
method of mixing and tompounding me- 
dicines of different qualnies, fo that 
they may aſſiſt each other's virtues, or 
vp? each other's defects. 
| MPOSITION, in eommerce, a con- 
tract between an inſolvent debtor and his 
creditors, whereby the latter accept of 
a part of the debt in compenſation for the 
whole, and give geared acquirtance, / 
COMPOSITION, in printing, com- 
monly termed compoſing, the arranging 
of ſeveral , or letters, in the com- 
poling ſtick, in order to form a line; 
and of ſeveral lines ranged in order; in 
the galley, to make # page”; and of ſeve- 
ral pages to make a form a 
CO ITION of Motion, or FOR- 
CES, an aſſemblage of ſeveral ditections 
of motion reſulting from 


ere 


xfition and reſo- 


rections. 
The doctrine of com . 
lution of motion is founded on Sir Iſaac 
Newton's Second Law of Nature, viz. 
«© The change of motion is always pro- 
44 portionable to the moving force im- 
« preſſed, and is always made accord- 


| © ing to the right line in which that' 


« force is impreſſed.” 
COMPOSITION . of Propertion. See 
PropoR T10N. FOE IRS 
COMPOST, in huſbandry and gar- 
dening, ſeveral ſorts of ſoils, or ' eatthy 
matter, mixed together, to make a ma- 
nure for aſſiſting the natural earth in the 
work 


CO M 


work, of vegetation, by, way of amendment. 


or improvement. Compoſts are various, 
and qught to be different, according to tho 
different natute of the ſoils which they are 
deſigned to meliorate, and according as the 
lang,is either light, ſandy, looſe, heavy, 
clayey, or cloddy. A light, looſe land 
requires. a compolt of a heavy nature, as 
the ſcouring of deep ditches, ponds, &c, 
ſo, on the other hand, land that is heavy, 

LyVey, or c „requires a compolt of a 
£2 fprighely and ie nature, that wall 
inſinuste itſelf into the lumpiſh, clods, 
which, if they are not thus managed, 
would very moch obſtruct the work of ve- 
getation- See CLax, &ce 

COMPQSTO, in mufic, means com- 
pounded or doubled, as a fifteenth is an 
oqdave doubled, or an oftave is compounded 
of a fifth and a fourth. 

COMPOUND, ia a general ſenſe, an 
appellation giyen to whatever is compoſed 
or made up of different things: thus we ſay, 
a compound word, compound ſound, com- 

ad taſte, compound force, compound 
Ps c. See Worn, Souvxd, Kc 

COMPOUND FLOWER, one con- 
ſiſting of ſeveral diſtin leſſer flowers, or 
eorollulz, each furniſhed with a ſtyle, 
ſtamina, cc. See Flowe n. 

' COMPOUND-INTEREST. See In- 
TEREST- _ 

COMPOUND-MOTION, that effected 
by the concurring action of ſeveral different 
powers. See Compos1T1ION of Motion. 

COMPOUND - NUMBERS, thoſe 
which May be divided by ſome other num 
ber-befides unity, without having any re- 
mainder : ſuch are 18, 20, &c. the firit 
being meaſured by the nambers 2, 6, or 
9 ; and the ſecond, by the numbers 2, 4, 

, 10. ts ge | 
COMPOUND PENDULUM, QUAN- 
TITIES, RATIO, &c. See PENDULUM, 

ANTITY, RaT1o, & c. 

COMPOUNDER, in general, denotes 
one who compounds ſeveral things toge- 
ther, 

COMPREHENSION, or SYNEC- 
DOCHE, a- trope or figure in rhetoric, 
which puts the name of the whole for a 
part, or of a part for the whole. 

COMPRESS, in ſurgery, a bolſter of 
foft linen cloth, folded in ſeveral doubles; 
frequently applied to cover a plaſter, in or- 
der not only to preſerve the part from the 
external air, but alſo the better to retain 
the dreſſings or medicines. 

COMPRESSED LEAF, among bota- 
niſts, one with a mark or imprefian on both 
£des, Sec Lear. | 
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ching that has the ſame c 
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CON 
=.) OMISE, a treaty, or con- 
tract, whereby two contendiug parties 


eſtabliſh arbitrãtors, to terminate their dif- 


, ference amica 


Wen, ce 
Co r ROLLER, ste Cox $x6t- | 


LER., 


COMPUNCTION; in theology,” an 


inward grief of mind for having offende4 ' 
God. USL ALCUGOD 


COMPURGATOR, itt law, one thit 


by oath juſtifies or clears ahoth&'s inno- 
oc ie . 


cence. ; 
COMPUTATION; ins general fevſe; - 
the manner of eſtimatiug time, weights, 


meaſu 
| kind, 


re, "monies, of qu#htities of üb 


COMPUTO, in law, s ent to conpet 


4 bailif, receiver, or accountarit, er to 
deliver up his accounts. . 


CON ARION, or CONOIDES, a Dime 


for the pineal gland, a ſmall gland abeut 


the bigneſs of a pea, placed in the upp | 
part of that hole in the third ventricle hy , 


brain, called the anus, and tied by ſome 


fibres to the nates. 


See BRAIN. 
CONCAVE, an appetlation- uſed" in 


ſpeaking of the inner ſurface of hollow 
bodies, but more eſpecially of ſpherical: 
ones. | Fan 


CONCAVE-GLASSES, ' foch' 'as dre 


ground hollew, and are uſually of a ſuper- 


as parabolical, xc. 
through concave glaſſes, a 


tal figure, tho' they may be of an 
All objetts' ſet 
r ere and 


diminiſhed. The confuſed appearanet of 
a point, through any concave glaſs, pro- 
ceeds from the too greatdivergency of thoſe 
rays which fall on the eye: wherefore; 
fince the more remote the eye is from the 
glaſs, the leſs will the rays diverge ; then 


the further the eye is 


m the concave 


glaſs, the more diſtin will be the appear-" 


ance of any object through it, though the 
more faint. re e 54S 


The apparent place of objects "ſeen 


through concaves is always brought nearer 
to the eye, which js the reaſon they help 
' ſhort-Hghted perſons, or ſach as can fee 
diſtinctly only thoſe objects that are very 
near them. See F6ev's, Lens, and Mia- 


Ron. | ; 
' CONCENTRATION, the bringing 
things nearer a center. Hence the parti» 
cles of ſalt, in ſea water, are faid to be 


concentrated; that is, brought nearer 
each other, by evaporating the watery 


part: thus, alfo, wine is ſaid to be con- 
centrated, when its watery parts are ſepa - 
rated in the form of ice by froſt- 4 
| CONCENTRIC, in mathematics, ſome- 
mon center 


1 


— 


| 
i 
| 


C. ON 
with anqther: ij &ands in oppoſition to ex- proac 


CEALLIC. 


NCEPTION, . among phyficians, 
5 rt formation of an 29 75 the 


vomb. Sce GBXERATION PxEG- 


. 
CONCEPTION, a feftiyal 
in 7 7 Romiſh church, erved on the Sch 
cembcr , in commemoration of the 
ly virgin's having been conceived 2 
immaculate, ar without original 
ze immaculate conception of the Virgin, 
though reckoped a pious opinion, is no ar- 
8 of faith in og Romi gen 
NCEPTION of our. a religi- 
aus order in Portugal, founded in the 
bl th century. This order has fince paſ- 


into Italy, and got footing in Rome and 
CONCEPTION, in logic. See Ar- 


ENSLON. 
e or CONCERTO, in mu- 
a number or company of muficians, 
rin or finging the ſame piece of muſic 
at the fame time. A concert» for 
vi ment, as organ,  harpfichord, vio- 
1 Kc. is a piece of muſic, wherein ei- 
ther of thoſe inſtroments has the greateſt 
art; or in which the performance is part- 
alage, and partly accompanied by the 
other parts. 
c CERTANTE, thoſe parts of a 
picce of mehc that fing or play throughout 
ag whole piece, either alone, or accom» 
panied, to diſtinguiſh thoſe parts that only 
play in particular places. 

CERTATO intimates the piece 
of muſic to be compoſed in fach a manner, 
25 that all the parts may have their recita- 
tives, be it for two, three, four, or more 
voices OL infirnments, wn 

CONCERTO GROSSL, the grand cho 
rus of a concert. 
 CONCESSEL, ia law, a term frequently 
wool m e Its effect is io create 
„55 dedi does 2 warranty. 

CONCESSION, . in rhetoric, a figure, 
1 5 ſotnething is freely allowed, that 
owe * 5 to obtain Gree 
'bave granted to him, 
and Wie I cannot fairly be de- 

ied, 
* CoNcHA, a genus ot bivalve ſhells, 
os inhabiting which is called 
teth e TETHYS. 

A, in anatomy, the la 
cavity of the external ear, ſituated he 
the — auditorius, or paiſage into hs 
intern 


| catonoie.s or CONCHILIS, in geo- | 


metry, ©. .GFTE line, which always ap- 


O N 


hes nearer a flraight line to which ĩt 
is inclined, but never cets ic. 

CONCHYLLA, a general name for, all 
Kinds of petrified thells,ag lippets, cochlea, 
l 1. lepades, &c. 
| CONCINNOUS SYSTEM, in mute. 
A ſyſtem is ſaid to be'cqncinnous, when 
its parts, confidered as fimple intervals, 
are concinnous ; and are bgfides placed in 
ſuch an order between the extremities, ag 
that the ſucceſſion of ſounds, from one ex; 
fone to the other, may have ap agreeable 
ene 

CONCLAVE, the place in which the 
cardinals of the Romilh church meet, and 
are ſhut up, in order to elect a pope. The 
conclave is a range of ſmall cells, ten feet 
ſquare, made of wainſcot : theſe are num · 
bered, and drawn for by lot. They ſtand in 
a line along the gall $:.A and hall of the 
Vatican, with a {mall ſpace between each. 
Every cell has the arms of the cardinal 
over it. The conclave is not fixed to any 
one determinate place, for the conſtitutions 
of the church' allow the cardinals to make 
choice of ſuch a place for the conclave ay 
they think molt convenient; yet it is ge- 
nerall) y held in the Vatican. The conclave 
is ſtrictly guarded by troops: neither the 
cardinals, _ any perſon, ſhut up in the 
conclave, arc to to, but at the hovrs 
allowed of, <p then in Italian or Latin; 
even the proviſions tor the conclave are ex- 
amined, that no letters be conveyed by 
that theans from the miniſters of foreign 
| powers, or other s who may have an 
intereſt in the election. of the pontiff. 


bly or meeting of oy cardinals ſhut up for 
eek election of a 
CONCLUSI N in logic, the conſe 
quence or Judgment Prarie, +] what way 
rred in the premiſes, — See Sy Lro- 


ois. hy 

CONCOCTION, in medicine, the 
change which the food undergoes in the 
ſtomach, ' &c. to become chyle. See 
_ CHYLIF1CAT1ON, and Dicrs- 


"CONCOMITANT, in theology, ſome · 
thing that accompanies or goes along with 
another. 

CONCORD, i in grammar, that. part of 
confiruien called ſyntax, in which the 
| wards of a ſentence agree; that is, in which 
nouns are put in the fame gender, number, 
and caſe; and verbs in the ſame number 
and perſon with nouns and pronouns, * 
CONCORD, in muß, the relation of 


two ſounds that are always pleakng to the, 
+= - if 
| 4 


— . 


© CONCLAYE isalſo vfcd for the aſſem- 
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and chemiſtry, figniſſes a body made up of 
body : | ceiver through an orifice, furniſhed with a 


N 


ent, whether applied in conſonance or in | 


ſucceſhon. : 4 
If two firnple ſounds have ſuch a rela- 
tion, or difference of tune, as that, when 
mixed together, they form a compound 
found, which agreedbly affefty the ear, 
that relation is denominated concord; 
and whatever two ſounds agree in conſo- 
hance, the ſame will follow each other 
agreeably, or be pleafing in ſucceſhon. 
e reverſe of a concord is a diſcord, being 
all the relations or differences of tune that 
are grating to the ear. 
Concord and harmony are, in fact, the 
ſame thing, though dy cuſtom they are 
applied Affegentiy, harmony expreſſing the 
a nt of a greater number of ſounds 
than two in conſonahce; beſides, harmony 
always implies conſohance 5 bot concord 
is ſometimes applied to ſaeceſſion, though | 
never but when it will make a pleaſing con- 
ſonance. The differences of tune take | 
their riſe from the different proportions of 
the vibrations of a ſonorous body, that is, 
of the velocity of thoſe vibrations im their 
recourſes ; the more frequent thoſe recourſes 
are, the more acute is the tune, & vice 
werſa, But the eſſential difference between 
concord and diſcord lies more remote: 
there does not appear any natural aptitude 
in two ſounds of a concord to give a pleaſ- 
ing ſenſation, more than in two of a dif- 
cord; theſe different effects muſt be re- 
ſolved into the divine will. 
In ſhort the whole that is certainly | 
known with reſpect to concortl may be ſum- 
med up in this definition 3 concord is the 
reſult of a frequent union, or coincidence 
of the vibrations of two ſonorous bodies, 
and confequently of the undulating mo- 
tions of the air, which, arifing from theſe | 
vibrations, are fimilar and proportionable 
to them; which coincidence, the more | 
frequent it is, with regard to the number 
of vibrations of both bodies, performed in 
the ſame time, cætetis paribus, the more 
perfect is that concord: till the ufrequen- 
cy of the coincidence, in reſpett of one or 
doth the motions, commmence diſcord. 
CONCORDANCE, a kind of dictiona- 
ry of the bible, explaining the words there- 
of in alphabetical order, with the ſeveral 
books, chapters, and verſes quoted, in 
which they are contained. 
CONCRETE, in natural philoſophy 


different principles, ot any mixed 
thus a ſope is a factitious cohcrete, or a 


body mixed together by art; and antimo- 
ny 4 a natural „or a mixed body, 
compounded in tite bowels of che earth. 


CONCRETE, in is ofed In cog- 
tradiſtinction to be. for 2 
when we confider any quality, à6 w 
neſs, inherent in any ſubject, as, ſuppoſe, 
in ſnow : if we ſay the ſnow is White, then 
we ſpeak of whiteneſs in the conctete 3 
but if we conſider whiteneſs by itſelf, is 4 
quality that may be jn paper, in 1 
and in other things, as well as in fh 


| we are then ſaid to conſider, or ta take 
in the abſtract. See Abs TAAc r. 


CONCRETE NUMBERS, thoſe nut 
bers which are applied to expreſs or de 
any particular ſubject, as two meu, three , 
pounds; two thirdsof a (hilling, &c. wheres" 
as if nothing be concreted With the num . 
ber, it is taken abſtractiy, or oniveifally. 


Thus three fignifies an aggregate of thre 
units; let theſe units be men, pounds, * 


whatever elſe you pleaſe. — of 


' CONCRETION, dhe uniting ſeveraf 
ſmall particles of a natural body into ſen- 
ſible maſſes, or concretes, whereby it be- 
_ — and fo figured and det 
and is indued with ſuch and ſuch proper- 
ties. See Covenkrx. | 
— CONCUPISCENCE, according to di- 

vines, luſt after carnal things, inherent i 
the nature of man ever fince the fall. 
— CONDEMNATION, the a@ of giv- 
ing judgment, or protouncing ſentehcb 
againſt a perſon ſubjected thereby to ſome 
penalty or puniſhment. See SxzxTENCE 
and Puxisuuxvr. 

CONDENSATION, the a& whereby 
a is rendered more denſe, comp 
and „ Condenſation is, by 
writers, diſtinguithed from compreſſion, in 
regard the latter is performed by ſome e- 
ternal violence; whereas the former is the 
action of cold. — 

CONDENSER, a phevtnatic engine, 
or fyringe, whereby an vncorfitnon quan» 
tity of air may be crowded” inte gi 
ſpace ; fo that ſometimes ten ye: 
ox ten times as much air as there is at the 
ſame time, in the ſame ſpace, without the 
engine, may be thrown in by means of 
and its egreſs prevented by valves 
diſpoſed. See plate XII. fp. 7. 

It conſiſts of a braſs of. 
is a moveable piſtion z hic being drawn 


out, the air ruſhes into the cylinder 
| through a hole provided on purpoſe; and + 


when the piltion is again forced into the 
cylinder, the air is, driven into the re- 


valve to hinder its getting out. 
CONDITION, in. the civil hw, a 

clauſe of obligation ſtipulated as an article 

of a treaty ot contract; ot in & donation 


inder, wherein i 


+ g 


= 


e ON 
NN in which laſt 
e a donee docs not 

Ft be charged with any diſhoneſt or im- 
Poffible Conditions, da; Se 
* CONDITION, in common law, a re- 
Ariction aunexed to an act, qualifying or 
fof] ding the ſame, in rendering its ef- 
arious and uncertain. 

. NDITIONAL, not abfolute, but 
ſubject to conditions. 


Conditional legacies are not due till the 
conditions are accompliſhed, 
" CONDITIONAL _ CONJUNCTI- 
ONS, in grammar, thoſe which ſerve to 
make propoſitions conditional. As, if, 
unleſs provided, &c. *s 
NDITIONAL PROPOSITIONS, 
in logic, ſuch as conſiſt of two parts con- 
_ together by a conditional parti» 


cle: 
, CONDUCT, or Safe CONDUCT, a 
ſecurity, granted to an enemy, under the 
great ſeal of a prince that N may paſs 
without being moleſted. - 
* CONDUCTOR, in ſurgery, an in- 
ſtrument which ſerves to conduct the knife 
in the operation of cutting for the ftone, 
and in laying up finuſes and fiſtulas. It 
is alſo called a gorget. STONE. 
CONDUCTORS, in military affairs, 


aſſiſtants given to the commiſlary of the 


Nores to receive or deliver out ſtores to the 
army, io attend at the magazines by turus 
when in garriſon, and to look the 
ammunition-waggons in the field. 
CONDUIT, a canal or pipe, for the 
conveyance of water, or other fluid. 
CONDYLOMA, in medicine, a tu- 


betcle or callous eminence which ariſes in 


the folds of the anus, or rather a ſwelling 

or hardening of the wrinkles of that 
.CONDY LUS, a knot in any of the 

Jos formed by the epiphyfis of a bone. 
the fingers it is called a — 

* CONDYLUS, in botany, Gguifics the 

Joints of plants. 


CONE, in ws a ſolid body, 
Having a circle for its baſe, and terminated | 


in a point or vertex. 

If the axis be perpendicular to the baſe, 
it is ſaid to be a right cone: aud if inclined 
or oblique, a ſcalenous cone. Scalenous 
cones are again divided into obtuſe-angled, 
and acvre-angled. | 

© CONESSI, à fort of bark of a tree 
which grows on the Coromandel-coaſt in 
the Eaſt-Indies, and is recommended in 
a letter to Mr. ' Monro, in the Medical 

lays, as a ſpecific in diarrhœas. 

, CONFECTION, in pharmacy, any 
thing prepared with ſugar, in particular it 


| 


' 


| 


— 


| 
| 


ſtrengthen in g his own. cauſe. 


* 


CON 
ſomething preſerved, eſpecially 
ſubſtances. 

CONFECTS, frun, flowers, herbs, 
— on when * — prepared 0 
ugar or honey, to diſpoſe them to kee 
— render thera more agreeable — 
raite. 

CONFEDERACY, in a general ſenſe, 
a league or alliance between ſeveral princes 
and ſtates, to on a common cauſe· 

CONFEDERACY, in law, _ two 
or more combine together to do un · 
lawful action. 

CONFESSION, in a legal ſenſe, an 
acknowledgement of ſome truth, though 
in prejudice of the perſon that makes the 
acknowledgement. | 

CONFESSION, among divines, the 
verbal acknowledgement which a Chriſ- 
tian makes of his fins. 

CONFESSIONAL, or CONPESSI. 
ONARY, a place in churches under the 
great altar, where the bodies of deceaſed 

ints, martyrs, and confeſſors, were de- 
poſited. 

This word is alſo uſed by the Roman - 
iſts for a deſk, or a kind of a cloſet in the 
church where the confeflor takes the con- 
feſhons of the pen ĩtents. 

CONFESSOR, in the Romiſh church, 
a prieſt impowered to receive the conſeſ- 
hons of penitents, and to give them ab- 
ſolution. 

CONFIGURATION, the outward 
figure which- bounds bodies, and gives 
them their external appearance; being 
that which, in a great meaſure, conſtitutes 


imports 


the ſpecific difference between bodies. 


CONFIRMATION, the a& of rati- 
fying or rendering a title, claim, report, 
or the like, more ſure and indiſputable. 

CONFIRMATION, in law, a con- 
veyance of an eſtate, or right in eſe, from 
one man to another, whereby a voillablc 
eſtate is made ſure and unavoidable, or a 


particular eſtate is encreaſed, or a poſſeſ- 


fon made perfect. 

CONFIRMATION, in rhetoric, the 
third part of an oration, wherein the ora- 
tor undertakes to prove the truth of the 

tion advanced in his narration; and 
is either direct or indirect. 

Direct confirms what he has to urge ſot 
Indirect, 
properly called conſutation, tends to re- 
fute the arguments of his adverſaries. 

CONFIRMATION, in theglogy, the 
ceremony, of laying on the hands, for 
the conveyance of the Holy Ghoſt. 

CONFISCATION, in law, the adju- 
dication of effects to the public:tzeaſury, 

a 


= 
* 


grand period-or cath 


of 


7 faſtening an 


SE ON 


os the b bod'es and effefts of criminals, trai- 


Merchandizes that te pruhi- 
Del, — 1 aboard, or Ahore, 
vubant 1 duties, when ſeized, 


are confilgate 
ne rio, the general 


burning . af ar other cada 


place. 
* Tui brd is ——— applief to that 
af our world, 
ln the face of nature. is ta be changed 
by a deluge of fire, as 3 it was by 
char of mater 

CON FLUBNCE,, or CONFLUX, 


f among geographer>, the place wheryive 


rivers unite their ſtreams. 

- CONFLUENT, among "FI 
an appellation given ta that Kind of all- 
pox wherein re 
— . 

CONFUSED, an appellation given to 
rhingh void of ander and method, or 


which he jumbled tagether in one heap : 


thus we ſay, a confuled — con tuſed 
viſion, ideas, &c. 

' CONFUSION, in a — ſenſe, is 
when chings prior in naturo do. not pre- 
erde, or poſterior ds nofollow; z,ov a fer- 
turbat ion of order. 


CONGE A elire, "its. ecclefaftical poli- | 


ty, the king's permiffion + royal to a dean 
and chapter in the time of a vacancy, to 
chooſe a biſhop ; onto an abbey oy priory, 
of his own foandation, to Chooſe their 
abbot or prior. - 

CONGE, in ates a cones i in 
form of a quarter round,- or a cav-.tto, 
which ſerves "to ſeparate two members 
from” one another, ſuch as that Which 
joins the column to — — called 


alſo apophyge. 
CONGELATION, — or auch 


ꝛ change produced by cold in a fluid body, 
that it becomes congraled. 


CONGER, in zoology, the name of 
a ſpecies of murzna; with the upper eg 
e back-fin black called in n 
the feaceet. -- 


*  CONGERTES, © collection or aggie- 


ge of ſeveral particles or bodies pate, 


into one maſs. 


CONGLUTIN ATION, the gluing or 
two bodies together by the 
intromiſſton of "a ird, whoſe part are 
un ctubus and ten acious, in the nature of 
Bae. See the article GLut. 


CONGREGATION, an aſſembly of 
ſeveral- ect clcfiaſtſewunited, fo'as to con- 
fitute bie b 


CON GR 


Arion is. likewiſe. uſed 


- 


— 
— 


: 


_— 


| 
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CON 


| for aſſemblies of ann. 
8 | 

NGREG TION 4 LIST c 
hiſtory, a ſect of proteſftiants Thin chad . 
church-government, except that ef a fin- 
gle congregation. In ehe matzere, they 
agree with the prelbytexians, » 

CONGRESS, in political affairs, ggf 
ſembly of commiſſoacry, envoys, deputies, 
&c. from {pveral courts, meeting . 
matters for their common. good. - 

* CONGREVE (WILLIAM), efq, an 
eminent dramatic poet, ſon of William 
Congreve, eig. was ban in Ireland, in 
1672, and cducated at Trinity-college, 
Dublin; after which he began to Rudy the 
law in the Middle Temple, London. His 
firſt performance was a novel, entitled In- 
cog vita, or Love and Duty recongiled,; and 
he ſoon after began his comedy of the Old 
Batchelor, whieb, on its being ated, pro» 
cured g him many confiderabie. fraends, 
among which was Mr. Montague, aſter- 
wards the lord Hallifax, who obtained for 
lim the poſt of one of the commiſſioners of 
the hackney=coaches ; then gave: him 2 
place in the pipe-oftice, and a tterwards a 
place in the · cuſtoms, of 11x bundred 
pounds per annum, and the poit of ſcereta- 
ry to Jamaica, which brought him in ſeven 
hundred pounds a year. It / is not to be 
wondered at, that, after ſuch eucourage- 
ment, he ſhould ſoon make his appearance 
again on» the tage, and accordingly, the 
year aſter, be broughton the Double Dealer. 
In 1695 be produced his comedy of Love 
for Love. The fame year he addreſſed 
to king Wilkany an oe upon the taking 
of Namur- Having eſtabliſhed bis repu- 
tation as a comic writer, he reſolved to at- 
| rempt a tragedy, and in 1697 was afted his 
Mourning Bride, which met with great 
applauſe, He was now callech off to en- 
gage in another ſpecies of writing; Mc. 
Jeremy Colher attacked him 28 à danger- 
ous immoral author: An anſwer was ne- 
ceſſaryr and therefore an anfwer was given, 
under the title of, Amendments of Mr. 
Collier's falſe and imperfect Citations, &c- 
It was ſuppoſed this quaore?'gave Mr. Con- 
greve ſome diſtaſte to the tage, yet he a- 
"terwards brought on another comedy, in- 
titled the Way of — —— which not 
taki completed his diſguſt to the thea- 
tre. 11. amuſed himſelf afterwards with 
compoſing original poems and tranſlations, 
. which he collected in one volume, and pub- 
liſhed in 1710. The part of the 
laſt twenty years .of his life he ſpent im 


— 
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ſt, being much afflicted with the gout, | 


which brought on a general decay, he died 
on the 19th of January, 1728-9, and as he 
had lived in the ſtricteſt intimacy with the 
great, they now ſhewed their reipect to his 
memory for on the 26th of January, his 
body was remaved from his houſe in Surry- 
ſtreet in the Strand, to the Jeruſalem 
chamber, where it lay in ſtate, and the 
ſame evening was carried with great ſolem- 
nity into king Henry the Seventh's chapel, 
al was interred in the abbey. The pall 
was ſupparted by the duke of Bridgewater, 

he earl of Godolphin, lord Cobham, lord 
Wilmington, brigadier-general Churchill, 
and the honourable George Berkeley, Some 
time after, an elegant monument was erect - 
ed to his, memory, in which is a half 
length figure of him in white marble, 

laced an a pedeſtal of fine Egyptian mar- 

le, and enriched with emblematical de- 
vices relating ta the drama, Underneath is 
this inſcription, 

& Mr. William Congreve, died Janu- 
% ary 19, 1728, aged fifty-fix, and was 
6 buried near this place. To whoſe moſt 
4% valuable memory this monument is ſet 
4% up, by Henrietta, ducheſs of Marlbo- 
&« rough, as a mark how dearly the re- 
© members the happineſs ſhe enjoyed in 
the fincere friendſhip of ſo worthy and 
«honeſt a man; whoſe virtue, candour, 
« and wit, gained him the love and efteem 
« of the preſent age; and whoſe writ- 
« ings will be the admiration of the fu- 
sture.“ 

CONGRUTTY, in the ſchools, a ſuit- 
ableneſs or relation of agreement between 
CONGRUITY, i 

in geometry, is applied 

to figures, lines, &c. which delng 140 up- 
on each other, exactly agree in all their 
„as having the very ſame dimenfions. 

CONIC-SECTIONS, curves formed 
From the ſection of a cone by a plane. The 
curves generally called conic- ſections are 
three, de the ellipũs, oy 1p. and hy- 
perbola ; for thaugh the triangle and cir- 
-cle are farmed — the — of a cone, 
they are not uſvally conſidered in that ca- 

city. All diameters in a circle and 
Alpi interſect one another in the center 
of the figure within the ſection. In the 
parabola they are all parallel amongſt them- 
ſelves and to the axis; but in the hyperbo- 
la they interſect one another, but this 
withotit the ſection, in the common center 
of the oppoſite ſeftions. For the moſt eſ- 
ſential properties af rhe conic · ſections. See 
EL Lists, HyrgrBOLA, and PARA- 


BokA. 9 } 
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CONIFEROUs-TREES, in 
ing, ſuch as bear hard, dry ſeed veſſels o 
a conical figure, conſiſting of ſeveral woody 

arts, being moſtly ſcaley, adhering cloſey 
y together, and ſeparating when ripe. 

| Of this ſort is the cedar of Lebanon, fir, 
ine, &c, 
" CONJUGATE DIAMETER, or Axi 
of an Ellipfis, the ſhorteſt of the two dia» 
meters, or that biſecting the tranſverſe. 
See Axis. x | 

CON ]UGATION, in grammar, a re» 
gular diſtribution of the ſeveral inflexions 
of verbs in their different voices, moods, 
tenſes, numbers and perſons, to diſtinguiſh 
them from one another, The Latins have 
four conjugations, diſtinguiſhed by the ter · 
minations of the infinitive are, ere, ere, and 
ire; the vowels before re of the infinitire 
in the firſt, ſecond, and fourth conjuga- 
tions being long yowels, and that before re 
in the infinitive of the third being a ſhort 
one. See VowEL. The Engliſh have 
ſcarce any natural inflexions, deriving all 
their variations from additional particles, 
pronouns, &c. whence there is ſcarce any 
ſuch thing as rift conjugations in that 
language. . 

The- French grammarians reduce the 
number of conjugations of regular verbs in 
their language to that in the Latin, and 
theſe terminating in er, re, ir, and vir. 

CONJUGATION, in anatomy, is ap- 
phed to a pair of nerves ariſing together, 
and ſerving the ſame operation, ſenſation, 
and motion. | 

CON]UNCTION, in aſtronomy, the 
meeting of two ſtars or planets in the 
ſame-degree of the. zodiac. 1 

This conjunction 3s either true, or 
parent. The true conjunction is When 
a right line, drawn from the eye through 
the center of one of the bodies, would 
pafi through that of the other: in this caſe 
the bodies are in the ſame degree of lon- 
gitude and latitude ; and here the conjunc- 
tion is alſo ſaid to be central, if the ſame 
line, continued from the two centers thro? - 
the eye, do alſo paſs thro' the center of the 
earth. Apparent conjunction is when the 
two bodies do not meet 1 in the 
ſame point, but are joined with ſome lati- 
tude. In this caſe a right line, drawn 
through the center of the two bodies, 
would not paſs through the center of the 
earth, but through the eye of the ſpectator 
this conjunction is alſo called partile. The 
moon is in conjunction with the ſun, when 
they meet in the ſame point of the exliptit, 
which happens every month ; and eclipſes 


of the ſun are always eccafioned by the 
| canjunc- 


n 


C ON 
ton junction of the ſun and moon in or 
near the nodes of the ecliptic. 

CON JUNCTION, in grammar an 
vadeclinable word; or particle, which 
ſerves to join words and ſentences together, 
and thereby ſhews their relation or depen- 
dence one upon another. The conjunction, 
which is uſually placed luſt in the eight 

arts of ſpecch, is of great uſe to render the 
KHicvurte ſmooth and fluent; and ferves 
many good purpoſes in the argumentative 
or narrative ſtyle; but ſhould ever be omit- 
ted where 2 perſon ſpeaks with emotion, 
as only ſerving to weaken and enervate it; 
Oon junctions axe of ſeveral kinds, as, 

: Adverſative, cauſal; conclufive, condi- 
tional, — continuative, disjunc- 
tive; and dubitative, whoſe names explain 
them * f N ' 

' CONJURATION, magic words, cha- 
rafters, or cefemonies, wheteby evil ſpi- 
rits, tempeſts, &c: are ſuppoſed to beraiſed, 
or driven away. | 

CONNECTION, or CONNEXION, 
the relation whereby one thing aderes to; 
or depends upon anothor. | 

CONNECTION, or CONTINUITY; 
in the drama, con ſiſts in the joining of the 
ſeveral ſcenes together. The connection 
is ſaid to be obſerved; when the ſceries of 
an act ſucceed one another immediately, 
and are fo joined, as that the ſtage is never 
left — 
 CONNIVENT VALVES, in anato- 
my, thoſe wrinkles, cellules, and vaſcules, 
found in the inſide of the two great inteſ- 
tines, the ilium and jejunum: 

CONNOISSEUR, a French word much 
uſed of late in Englith, to fignify a perſon 
well verſed in any thing : whence it is 
uſed for a critic, or a perſon who is a tho- 

rough Judge of any ſubject. 
OCARPUS, button-tree, in botany: 

CONOID, in geometry, a ſolid body, 


generated by the revolution of à conic ſec- 


tion about its axis. 

Elliptical CONOID, a folid formed by 
the revolution of an ellipfts about one of its 
diameters, and more generally called a 
ſpheroid. See PaxaBoLA. 

Hyperbolical CONOID, is generated by 
the revolution of an hyperbola about its 
axis. See HyYPERBOLA-. 

CONOIDES, in anatomy, a gland 
found in the third ventricle of the brain, 
called pitieaſis, from its reſemblance to a 
pine- apple. Deſcattes fixed the ſeat of the 
rational ſoul in-this gland. See Br AAN. 

CONSANGUINITY, the relation fub- 
fiſting berween perſons of the ſame blood, 
or ho are ſprung from the ſame root. 


— 


the will. 


C o N 
| CONSCIENCE, in ethics, a ſecret tef# 
timony of the foul, whereby it approves 
things that are M con- 
demns thoſe that are evil, When it judges 
of an action to be performed, it is called im . 
the ſchools an antecedent conſcience j and 
when it paſſes ſentence on an action which - 
is performed, it is called a ſubſequent con- 
ſcience. When the mind is ignorant or uns 
certain about the moment bf an action, or 
its tendency to good; or when there are 
ſeveral circumſtances in the caſe, ſome of 
which being doubtful, render the mind du- 
bious concerning the morality of an aftiong 
this is called a doubtful or ſcrupulous conſc;- 
ence; and if it miſtakes concerning theſe, it 
is called an erroneous conſcience, If the ex- 
ror or ignorance is involuntary or invinci- 


ble, the action proceeding from that grrorg 


or from that — is reckoned inno- 
cent, But if they are the effect of neg= 
ligence; or of affectation; the conduct flow= 
ing from ſuch error is criminal. Not to 
follow one's conſcience, though erroneous 
and ill- formed, ſome divines reekon crimi- 
nal, as it is the guide of life; and to 
counteract it ſhews an incorrigible ſpirit 3 
to follow an erroneous conſcience, is 
tkewiſe criminal, if the error which-miſ- 
led the conſcience was the effect of inat» 
tention, or of any criminal paſſion: Some 
divines maintain that conſcience is infallis 
ble, and hold it to be that immutable law 
by which God will judge men. They de- 
ny that the underſtanding can be the 
ſource of errors, and attribute them all to 
CONSECRATION, the aft of devot / 
ing any thing to the ſervice and worthip 
of God. The Moſaical law ordained, that 
all the firſt-bornz both of man aud beafty 
ſhould be ſanctified or conſecrated to Gods 
We find alſo, that Joſhua conſecrated the 
Gibeonites, as Solomon and Pavid did the 
Nethinims, to the ſervice of the temple 3 
and that the Hebrews ſometimes conſe - 
crated their fields and cattle to the Lord, 
after which they were no longer in their 
power. Among the ancient chriſti 
the conſecration of churches was performed 
with much pious folemaity. In what man- 
ner it was done for the three firſt ages, is 
uncenain ; the authentic accounts reach=- *' 
ing no higher than the fourth, when, in 
the peaceable reign of Conſtantine, churches 
were every where built, and dedicated wit 
great ſolemnity. The Rotaniſts have 
much of pious foppery in the ceremonies of 
conſecration ; which they be 


moſt every thing, as bells, candles, books, 
| water, oil, aſhes, palms, ſwords, banners, 
30 2 pictures, 


on al- 
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| 1 — them. 3 


eee 

moiſt, and a double quantity to thoſe that 

ate leaſt ſo. | 

-..* CONSIDERATION, in law, material 

.. Cauſes or ground of a contract, without 
t —_— the party contracting would not be 


*4 


pictures, croſſes, agnus dei's, roſes, chil- 
dren's clouts, &c. In England, churches 
have been always conſecrated with parti- 
cular ceremonĩes, fince the year 153, the 
form of which was left to the diſcretion of 
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the biſhop. Conſecration is particularly 


ufed for the benediction of the elements in 
the euchaxiſt. 

* CONSENT of parte, in the animal ceco- 
nomy, an agreement or ſymparhy, where- 


2 


1 


by one part is immediately aff an- 


ther at a diſtance becomes affected in the 
ſame manner. | 


CONSEQUENCE, in logic, the con- - 


clufion or reſult from reaſon and argument. 
The conſequence is that other propoſition 
in which the extremes or premiſes of a ſyl- 
logiſm -are joined, or ſeparated; and is 
gained from what was aſſerted in the pre- 
miſes. This word, in a more reſtrained 
ſenſe, is uſed for the relation or connection 
between two propofitions, whereof one 1s 
inferred from the other. 3 
CONSEO RENT V Ratio, in mathe- 
matics, the latter of the two terms of a ra- 
tio, or that to which the antecedent is com- 
pared ; thus in to n, n is the conſequent, 
and » the antecedent. See RaTIo and Pxo- 
PORT 1ON. 
. - CONSERVATOR, an officer ordained 


for the ſecurity of the privileges of ſome 


cities and communities, having a commiſ- 
ſion to judge of, and determine the differ- 


NSERVE, in 
medicine, contrived to preſerve the flowers, 
herbs, roots, or fruits, of ſeveral fimples, 


As near as ble to what they are when 
Ttreſh rac b 


Conſerves are made up by beating up the 
thing to be preſerved with ſugar, viz. a tri- 
theteof to thoſe that are moſt 


d. | | 
CONSIGNMENT, in law, the depo- 
ſiting any ſum of money, bills, papers, or 
*commodtities'in gvod hands; either by ap- 


2 of a court of juſtice, in order to 


delivered to the perſons to whom they 


are adjudged 7 or voluntarily, iu order to 


theirbeing remitted to the perſons they be- 
long to, or ſent to the places they ate de- 


CONSIGNMENT 


» a form of 


= of Gobds, in cm- 
merce, the delivering or making them 
over to onother : thus, goods are ſaid to | 


2 
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| be conſigned to a factor, when they are 
ſent to-him to be ſold, &c. or when a fac- 
tor ſends hack goods ic his principal, they 
are ſaid to be conſigned to him. 

. CONSISTORY, at Rome, an eceleſiaſ- 
tical aſſembly held in the preſence. of the 
pope, for the reception of princes, or their 
am z for the canonization of ſaints, 
for the promotion of cardiuals, and other 
important affairs. | 5 

CONSOLATION, afigure.in rhetoric, 
wherein the orator endeavours to moderate 
the grief of another. * 

CONSOLE, in architecture, am orna- 
ment cut upon the key of an arch, which 
has a projecture; and, on occaſion, ſerveʒ to 
ſi lutle corniches, figures, buſts, and 
vaſes. They are alſo called mutules and 
modillions, according to their form. Some 
of them are ſtriated, others in form of car- 
touches, others have drops in form of tri- 
glyphs. | 

CONSONANCE, in muſic, is often 
uſed in the ſame ſenſe with concord, viz. 
for the unien or a of two ſounds 
produced at the ſame time, the one grave 
and the other acute; Which, mingling in 
the air in a certain proportion, occahons an 
accord agreeable tothe air. Notes in con- 
ſonance conſtitute harmony, as notes in 
ſucceſſion conſtitute melody. The firſt 
conſonance is the octave, then the fifths, 
the fourths, the thitds, and fixths: the 
reſt are multiplies, or repetitions of 


CONSONANT, aletter that cannot be 
ſoundet without ſome ſingle or double yow- 
el before or after it. 

Couſonants are firft divided into fingle 
and double: the double are x and =, the 
reſt are all ſingle, and theſe are again di- 
vided into mutes and tp 3 eleven 
mutes 6, 5 d, f, uz gv Js » P, 9» & and 
four liquids, J, m, u, r. Another divifion 
is into guttural, palatal, lingual, dental, 
and labial, from the five principal organs 
of the voice, viz. the throat; palate, tongue, 
teeth, lips; to which ſome add the naval, 
from the noſe. To find all the conſonants 
that may be formed ui any language, there 
needs nathing but to ebſc rve all the modi- 
fications that the ſounds of ſpeech will ad- 
mit of, by which we ſhall have all the con- 
ſouants practicable. | 

Queen CONSORT, the wife of a kin 
in contradiſtinction to a ſovereign princeſs, 
or queen igvelted- with ſupteme authority. 
Sees Quits. . 8 

CONSPIRACY, in law, fignifies an 
agreement between two or mere, talftly 
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iadict, or-procure to be indifted, an inno- 
cent perſon of felony. 

CONSPIRATORS are, by de- 
fined to be ſuch as bind themſelves by oath, 
covenant, or other alliance, to aſſiſt one 
another, falſely and maliciouſly to indict 
perſons, or falſely to maintain pleas. 

Conſpirators in treaſon, are. thoſe that 
againſt the king and government. 

CONSPIRING POWERS, in me- 
chanics, thoſe acting in directions not op- 
poſite. See POWER. | 
. CONSTABLE. Lord high conftable, 
an ancient officer of the crowns both of 
England and France, whoſe authority was 
ſo very extenſive, that the office has been 
id abde in both kingdoms, except on par- 
ticular occahons, ſuch as the King's coro- 
nation. With reſpe& to France, the ju- 
xiſdictiom and ſunctions of this office are 
now in the marſhals. | 

The function of the conſtable of Eng- 
land confiſted in the. care of the common 
peace of the land, in deeds of arms and 
matters of war. By a law of Richard II. 
the conſtable of England has the determi- 
nation of things concerning wars and bla- 
zoury of arms, which cannot be diſcuſſed 
by the common law. The firſt conſtable 
was created by the Conquerer: the office 

i hereditary till the thirteenth of 
Henry VIII. when it was laid afide, as 
being { erful as to become troubleſome 
to the king. We have alſo conſtables de- 
nominated from particular places, as con- 
tables of the Tower, of Dover-caſtle, of 
Windlor-caftle, of the caſtle of Caernar- 
von, aud many other of the caſtles of 
Wales. 

From the lord-high conſtable are deriv- 
ed thoſe inferior ones, ſince called the 
conſtables of hundreds or franchiſes, Who 
were firſt ordained in the thirteenth of 
Edward I. by the ſtatute of Wincheſter, 
which, for the conſervation of peace and 
view of armout, appointed that two con- 
ſtables ſhould be choſen in every hundred. 
Theſe are what we now call high-conſta- 
. - bles, the increaſe of people and offences 
having made it neceffary to appoint others | 
under theſe, in every town, called petty- 
conſtables, who are of the Ike nature, 
though of inferior authority to the other. 
"The kigh-conſtable over the whole hun- 


red is uſually choſen and ſworn into his 


. office by the juſtices of the peace, in their 
| ſeſſions; zud as to petty-conſtables in 


N * 


towns, villages, &c. the right of chooſing 
them belongs to thecourt-lrer, 


© co though they 
ed by the pariſhionetz. They 


| con 
are app6inted yearly, and ought to be me 
of honeſty, knowledge, and ability. 
CONSTANT, an appellation given tw 
things which remain in the ſame ſtate, 
— changing their nature or eitcum- 


CCS. 
* CONSTANTINOP a city of 
Turky in Europe, ſeated pry rare on 
a neck of land adyancing towards Au- 
tolia, from. which it is ſeparated by u 
channel abput a mile in breadth, former- 
2 the Boſphorous of Thrace. The 
ca of Marmera waſhes its walls on the 
ſouth, and the Black Sea being on the 
north, renders its ſituation the moſt cons 
venient in thè univerſe ; for it ſeems as if 
the channel of the Dardanelles, and that 
of the Black Sea were made on purpoſe 
| bo bring ir the riches of all the four | 
ders of the world. The port or 
is fix miles in circuit, and the waters ate 
ſo deep, that the largeſt veflels may come 
cloſe to the ſhore without danger; ' This 
| city, which was formerly called By 
tium, was firſt built by Pavfagizs, king 
of Sparta, though ſome ſay he only we 
built it. It was demoliſhed by the empe- 
ror Severus to puniſh the revolt of its in- 
| habitants ; but was afterwards — 
Conſtantine the Great, from whom it o 
| rained its preſent name. It continued a- 
ter this the ſeat of the eaſtern empige or 
4 great number of years, not wirhout be- 
ing taken and retaken by different nations 
till at length it fell into the hands of 
Mahomet II. emperor of the Turks, on 
the 27th of May 1423, and has been ever 
fince in the — of the Turks, whe 
call it Iſtampol. Its form is triangu- 
lar ; two of its fides are waſhed by the 
ſea. It may be about eighteen miles in 
 <ircumference about the walls; but if the 
ſaburbs are included, it is at leaft twenty 
fix, The walls of Conftantinople are 
good. Thoſe on the land fide have 4 
double range, twenty feet from each 
defended by a. ditch about twenty-five { 
broad. The outward wall is twelve fect 
high, and has two hundred and fifty low 
towers. The inner wall is twenty feet 
high, and its towers which anſwer to the 
outer, are well proportioned, The battle- 
ments, the curtains, and the port-holes are 
well contrived, but there is no appearance 
of artillery. They are built chiefly with 
free-ſtone, and there are five gates on this 
fide. The walls from the ſeven towers 
to the ſeraglio, and thoſe along the hat- 
bour, ſeem to be ſamewhat diſregarded. 
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There are ſeven gates W 
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the ſeraglio to the ſeven towers, and 
eleven towards the harbour, all which 
are entered up an afreyr.” en ve 
view the city on, the, outhde nothing can 
appear mate delightful; becauſe the roof- 
ings, terrace-balconies, and garden, form 
a great; variety of amphitheatres, ſer off 
with the bezeſtans, caravanſerais, ſerag- 
Las, and moſques. The domes of theſe laſt 
are covered with lead or gilding, and with 
their high tlender minarets or towers, 
adorned with creſcents at the tops; ap- 
pear very beautiful. to. thoſe who ſtand at 
the entrance of the change] of the Black 
Sea 


Yet notwithſtanding all this promiſing 
appearance of the outſide at a diſtance, 
when you come nrar it your expectations 
are greatly balked, for in the ſuburb of 
| Galita, the uſual landing-place, the houſes 
are low, and moſil 
ſo that a fire will conſume thouſands 0 
them in a day. Thoſe within the walls 
are. inferior to the moſt contemptible of 
ours, none being above two ftories high, 
ſome of rough ſtone, ſome of ſun-dried 
brick, but moſt of wood, and the roofs 
riſing, but very little are covered with tiles. 
But thoſe belonging to the principal per- 
ſons are flat, and adorned with trees, 
and flowers of beautiful colours. There 
are many vacant places in the city, and 
many rows of ſhops, where the women 
never come. The ſtreets are generally 
exceeding narrow, and ſome are raiſed on 
the ſides for the ſake of cleanlineſs. 
There are ſeven royal moſques in the 
city, which are magnificent ſtructures, 
and kept in yo condition, Theſe and 
all the reſt ſtand by themſelves in an in- 
cloſure planted with fine trees, and adorned 
with pteaſant fountains. Each 
a principal dome, with others ſmaller, 
which have a very fine effect. The mi- 
nerets, from which they call people to 
prayers, are as high is our ſteeples, but 
very (lender. 
The boats vſed in the harbours are like 
Venetian gondolas, and are extremely 
light and pretty. This harbour opens to 
the eaſt, over againft Scutari. The river 
Licus, which falls into it, is made up of 
two ftreams, on the largeſt of which is 
a paper-mill; and the torrent is ſo ſtreng, 
that it is of great uſe in cleanſing the 
harbour. The only wind that can diſturb 
the ſhips is from the eaſt, and when that 
blows, it cauſes fuch a bawling among the 


ſcamen, and ſoch a barking of the dogs, | 


that one would think the city was going 


— 


built of clay and 2 | 


* has 
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firialy watched as before. 
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to be ſwallowed: up, and is a great annoy« 
ance to the ſeraglio. This is near three 
miles in circumference, and is a, kind 
of a triangle, whoſe fide next the city is 
longeſt. The apartmiems are on the top 
of a hill, and the gardens below. The 
ourſide of the palace has nothing curious. 
The gardens are planted with cypreſs and 
ever- green trees, to conceat the ſultanas 
from any ovexlookers when they are walk- 
ing in them. The apartments have been 
made at different times, according to the 
capriciovſneſs of emperors; or their ſul. 
tanas. Thus this famed palace is nothing 
but a cluſter of houſes, put her with= 
out . : of . order: princi- 
pal enttance of the ſeraglſio is through a 
pavilion or gate-way 5. but it looks rather 
like a guard-houſe than à building be- 
longing to a palace. 

he whole feraglio is under the care 
of black eunuchis, 'who are deprived of 
their vixility its Ethiopia, and ſent from 
thence young. - Some of theſe are ap- 
pointed as guards to the women, and they 
are fo vigilant, that there is no poflibi- 
lity of coming near them; not to men- 
tion the raſhneſs of oy fuch attempt, 
which would be püniſhed with immediate 
death. When an emperor dies, his wo- 
men are ſent to the old ſeraglio in ano. 
ther part of the city, where th 


en the 
ſultanas walk in the-gardens, the garde- 
ners run behind a ſcreen, placed near the 
walls, aud look towards the ſea ; for a 
fingle glance, if perceived, would coſt them 
their lives, e 
* CONSTAT, in law, a certificate that 
the clerk of the pipe and auditors of the 
exchequer grant at the requeft of any 
perſon who intends to plead or move in 
that court for the diſcharge of any thing. 

CONSTELLATION, in aftronomy, 


a ſyſtem of ſeveral ftars ſeen in the he- 


vens, near to one another. Aftronomers 
not only mark out the ſtars, but that they 
may better bring them into order, they 
diſtinguiſh them by their fituation and 
poſition in reſpet to each other; and 


-therefore they diſtribute them into afte- 


riſms, or confſtelations, allowing ſeve- 
ral ſtars to make up one conftellation : 
and for the better diſtinguiſhing and ob- 
ferving them, they reduce the conſtella- 
tions to the forms of animals, as men, 
bulls, bears, &c. or to the images of ſome 
things known, as of a crown, a harp, a 
balance, &c. or to give them the names 


of thoſe, whoſe memories, in conſidera- 


are as 


M- FARE 
tion of ſore notable exploit, they choſe 
to tranſmit to. future ages. The divifion 
of the ftars by images and figures is of 
great antiquity, and ſeems to be as old as 
aſtronomy itſelf : for in the moſt ancient 
book of Job, Orion, Arcturus, and the 
Pleiades are mentioned ; and we meet 
with the names of many of the con- 
fellations in the writings of the firſt 

Homer and Heſiod. The ancients, 
in their diviſion of the firmament, took 
in only ſo much as came under their no- 
tice, Aartbuting it into — con- 
ſtellations ; but the modern aſtron 
comprehend the whole ſtarry firmament, 
dividing it into three regions : 1. The 
zodiac, containing the twelve ſigns. 2. 
All that region of the heavens that lies 
on the north-fide of the zodiac, which 
contains twenty-one conſtellations, beſides 
thoſe of Antinous, and Berenice's hair. 
3. That region on the ſouthern- ide of 
the zodiac, which contains fifteen con- 
ſtellations, known to the ancients, toge» 
ther with 12 lately addded, The Galaxy, 
or Malky-way, is alſo to be reckoned 
among the conſtellations, , See each con- 
ſtellatlon, and the number of ſtars it 
contains, under its proper head, Aries, 
Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, &c. 

Without the compaſs af theſe conſte]- 
lations there are ſeveral ſtars which can- 
not be reduced to any of the forms men- 
tioned, and theſe by the ancients are cal- 
1:4 Informes or Sporades ; out of which 
ſome great aſtronomers have made new 
conſtellations, as Charles's heart, and So- 
bieſki's ſhield. See Informes and Sporades. 

CONSTIPATION, in medicise, a 
hardneſs of the belly, with great coflive- 


neſs. 

CONSTIVENT PART, in phyfio- 
logy, an eſſential part in the compoſition 
of thing, differing little from what 
is otherwiſe called element or princt- 
le. ' 
: CONSTITUTION, in matters of po- 
licy, the form of government . eſtabliſhed 
in any country or kingdom. 

CONSTITUTION, in a phyſical ſenſe, 
that particular diſpofition of the human 
bod, which reſults from the properties 
and mutual actions of the ſolids and fluids, 
and which renders them capable of exer- 
ciſing the functions proper and conforma- 
ble to. nature, An, equal conſtitution is 
that wherein the four humours, blood, 
phlegm, bile, and melancholy, are mixed 
in a due proportion; and according as one 
or other of theſe predominates, the con- 


ſtitution is denominated ſanguine, phleg- 


| 


| 
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matic, bilious, or m atras 
6 Nr 
CONSTRIC TOR, an appellati given 
to ſeveral muſcles * — — their 
conſiringing ſome of the orifices of the, 
bod | 


y. 
CONSTRUCTION, in — 
drawing ſuch lines, ſuch a figure, Rk» 
are & necetiary for the making 
any demonitration a 
* ANI — 

CONSTRUCTION of Equations. See 
Equations, 

CONSTRUCTION, in grammar, the 
connecting the words of a ſentence accord« 
ing to the rules of the language. Con- 
ſtruction is either ſimple or figurative, ac- 
cording as the parts of the diſcourſe are 
placed in their natural order, or recede 
trom that fimplicity, when ſhorter and 
more elegant expreſſions are uſed than the 
nature of it affords, , 

The conſtruction of words, called ſyn- 
tax, is diſtinguiſhed into two parts, concord 
and regimen. See Syntax, Concord, and 


Regimen, ; 

CONSUBSTANTIAL, among divines, 
a term denoting ſomething of the ſame 
ſubſtance with another. Thus the ortho- 
dox believe the Son of God to be conſub- 
ſtantial with the Father. . 

CONSUBSTANTIATION, a tenet 
of the Romith and Lutheran churches with 
regard to the manner of the change made 
in the bread and wine in the eucharitt. 
The divines of both profeſſions maintain, 
that after conſecration, the body and hlood 
of aur Saviour are ſubſtantially preſent, to- 
gether with the ſubſtance of the bread and 
wine, which is called conſubſtantiation or 
impanation, | 

CONSUL, the chief magiſtrate of the 
Roman commonwealth, * 

. CONSUL, at preſent, an officer eſta- 
bliſhed by virtue of a commiſſion fram the 
king and other princes, in all forei 
countries of confiderable trade, to Kaell 
tate and diſpatch buſineſs, and protect the 
merchants of the nation. | 

CONSUMMATION, the end or com- 
pletion of a work. Thus we ſay, the con- 
ſummation of all things, meaning the world. 

CONSUMPTION, in medicine, See 
Pþhthifis. 

CONTACT, is when one line, plane, or 
body; is made to touch another ; and the 
parts that thus touch, are called the points 
or places of contact. The contact of two 
ſpherical bodies, and of a tangent with the 
circumference of a circle, is only in one 


int, 
— cox. 
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CONTEMPLATION, an a& of the 
mina, whicrtby it applies itſelf to canfider 
and reflect upon the works of God, nature, 
&c ' 4 


© CONTEMPORARY, a perſon or thing 
exiſting in the ſame age with another. 

CONTENT, in geometry, the area or 
— of matter or ſpace included in 

zin bounds. 
Fer the contents of veſſels of different 
Kinds. See Gaverxc. 

CONTEXT, that part of ſcripture or 
& a writmg that precedes and follows the 
tent. See TEXT. 
© CONTIGUTTY, in geometry, is when 
the ſurface of one body touches that of ano- 


ther. 
- CONTIGUOUS ANGLES, in geo- 
merry, ſuch as have one leg common to 
each angle, and are ſometimes called ad- 
join: angles, in contradiſtinction to thoſe 
g ed by continuing their legs through 
the point of contact, Which are called op- 
poſite or vertical angles. 

CONTINENT, in geography, a great 
extent of land not interrupted by ſeas, in 
contradiſtinction to Iſland, Peninſula, &c. 
By the relations we have of the diſpofition 
ef the globe from late navigators, we may 
tount four continents, of which there are 
but two well known. The firft, called the 
ancient continent, comprehends Europe, 
Afia, and Africa. The ſecond is the new 
continent, called America. The third, 
which is called the Northern, or Artic 
continent, comprehends Greenland, the 
lands of Spitzberg, Nova Zembla, and the 
fands of Jefſo, The fourth comprehends 
r, Guinea, New Zealand, New Hol- 

nd, and fevexal others hitherto little 
Known: Some authors think the two firſt 
continents are in reality only one, imagin- 
Ing the northern parts of Tartary to join 
with thoſe of North America. 
CONTINGENT, caſual or uncertain. 
- CONTINGENT, a term of relation 
For the quota xhat falls to any perſon upon 
a diviſion. Thus each prince in Germany, 
Yn time of war, is to furniſh ſo many men, 
ſo much money and ammunition for his 


Tontingent. 
1 CONTINGENT USE, in law, an uſe 
limited in a conveyance of lands which 


may or may not happen to veft, according 
to the contingency mentioned in the limi- 
tation of the uſe. And a contingent re- 
mainder, is when an eſtate is limited to 
take place at a time to come, on an un- 
certain event. . 
CTCoNTINUAL CLA, in law, a 
claim made from time to time with cve- 


CON 
year and 2 day to lands, e. which in 
ſome reſpect ons tannot attain — 
_ Jnr. | 


CONTINUAL PROPORTION. See 


E L 
ONTINUANTO, a term uſed in a 
ſpecial declaration of treſpaſs, where the 
plaintiff would recover damages for ſeveral 

3 in one and the ſame action. 

ONTINUED PROPORTION, in 
arithmetic, that where the conſequent of 
the firſt ratio is the fame with the antece- 

dent of the ſecond 3 as4:8::8:; 16, 
in contradiſtinction to diſcrete proportion. 
See DrscxETx. r 

CONTINUED 7 Boſs, in mu- 
fic, that which continues to play con- 
ſtantiy during the recitatives, and to ſuſ- 
tain the chorus. See Crorus. . 

CONTOUR, ia painting, the out-line, 
or that Which defines a figure. Contour 
with the Italian paintors, fignifics the li- 
neaments of the face. 

CONTOURNE, in heraldry, is uſed 
when a beaſt is repreſented- ſtanding or 
running with its face to the finiſter fide 
of the eſcutchesn, they being always ſup- 
poſed to look to the right, if not other- 
wiſe expreſſed. „ 

CONTRABAND, in commerce, a 
prohibited commodity bought or-fold, im- 
ported or exported, in prejudice te the 
laws and ordinances of a ftate, ' 

- CONTRACT, a mutual conſent of 
two or more parties, who voluntarily pro- 

miſe and oblige themfelves to dv jome- 
thing, pay a certain ſam, or the Aike. 

All donations, exchanges, leafes, &c. are 
ſo many different contracts. . 

CONTRACT, in common law, an 
agreement or bargain between two or more 
perſons with a legal confideration or cauſe ; 
as where a perſon ſells goods, &c. to ano- 
ther for a ſum of money ; or covenants, 
in conſideration of a certain ſum, or an 
annual rent, to grant @ leaſe of a mel 
fuage, &c. * 

CONTRACT, the inſtrument in writ- 
ing which ſerves as a proof of the con- 
fent granted, and the obligation paſſed be- 
tween the parties. 

CONTRACTILE FORCE, that pro- 
perty or power inherent in certain bodies, 
whereby, when extended, they are enabled 
to draw themſelves up again to their for- 
mer dimenſions. 

* CONTRACTION, in grammar, is the 
reducing of two ſyllables into one, as can 
| for cannot; bern for beaver. 

' CONTRACTION, in phyfics, the di- 


miniſhing the dimenſions of a * 


1 
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the. cauſing, its parts to nearer to 
each other, to dilatation or expanſion, 
CONT 1ICTION, a direct oppo- 


ſuion, wherein one thing is found di- 
Aly contrary to another, | 

CONTRADICTORY PROPOSITI- 
ONS, in logic, ſuch as differ boch in 
quality and quantity, one being univerſal, 
and the other particular, which conſtitutes 
the oppobtion- of quantity; one affirma- 
tive and the other negative, which makes 
er in quality. 

C 


TRA-FISSURE, in forgery, a | 


kind of fracture, or filſure, in the crani- 
um, which ſometimes happens on the 
ſide oppoſite to that which received the 
blow ; or at leaſt, at ſome diſtance from 
u. The "moſt ceriain ſymptoms. of a 
coutra-hflure are vehement . pains, vomit- 
tings, vertigo, noiſe in the ears, &c. If 
theſe happen, and no fracture or depreſſure 
of the cranium be found where the wound 
was received, there is a ſuſpicion of a 
contra-fiffure, eſpecially if the 22 is 
apt to point to that part, If ſymp- 


toms be by intervals, or not to à great 


N 7 or there be reaſon to believe the 
u 


re to have reached enly through one 
of the tables, it is ſufficient to bore down 
P the diploe, and drefs with balſamic me- 
1cines : but where any violent ſymp- 
toms come on, which demonſtrate an ex- 
travaſation of blood in the cavity of the 
cranium, the trepan is to be called for 
without delay, See TzxzrAN. 
CONTRA-.INDICATION, in medi- 


S ON 


cation, a trench guarded with 2 - para- 
pet, and uſually cut round about a place 
dy the beſiegers, to ſecute themſel res on 
that ſide. * 
| CONTRAYERYA, the root of a plank 
| growin in P d oth þ th 
4 g in, Peru an er parts of U 
| Spaniſh Weft-Indies, which was firſt 
brought iato Europe, about the year | 81 
| by Sir Francis Drake, This root, Mr 
| from the fibres, which are much weak- 
er than the tuberous part, has a light aro- 
| matic ſmell; and a roughiſh, bitteriſh, 
| penetrating taſte, which is not cahly con- 
| cealed by a large admixture of other ſub» 
| ſtances. It is given, as a diaphoretic and 
antiſeptic, in low and malignant 722 
and appears to be one of the mildeſt and 
| aſe ot the ſubſtances of the 2 
kind commonly made uſe of in thele in- 
tentions 3 not being liable to produce, 
| Song taken pretty freely, any conk- 
derable heat. The doſe; in ſobſfance, 
is from five or fix grains to half a dran 
and more ; in decoction or infuſion, fro 
half a dram to two drams. * 
CONTRE, in heraldry, an appellat 
| given to ſeveral bearings, on account 
their cutting the ſhield contrary and op- 
pofite ways ; thus we meet with contte- 
baud, contre-chevron, contre-palc,, - 
when there are two ordinaries ? 
ſame nature oppoſite to each other, 10-45, 
colour may bo oppoſed to metal, and me- 
tal to colour. 
CONTRIBUTION, the payment of 
each perſon's quota, or ſhare in ſome im- 


cine, an indication which forbids that to | poſi 


be done, which the main ſcope of a diſ- 
cafe points out: as if, in the cure of a 
diſeaſe, a. vomit was judged proper; if 
the patient be ſubject to a vomiting of 
blood, it is. a ſufhcient contra-indication 
as to its exhibition, See InDicaT ION. 
CONTRAST, in painting and ſcul 


unc, an oppoſition or difference of paſi- 
tion, attitude, &c. as of two or more fi- 


gures, contrived to make variety in 4 
painting, &. as Where, in a groupe of 
three figures, ons is ſhewn before, ano- 
ther. behind, and another ſide ways, they 
are ſaid to be in contraſt. The (contraſt 
is to be obſerved. in the poſition of ſeye- 
ral figures, and in that of the ſeveral 
members of the ſame figure : thus, iſ the 
right arm advance ſartheſt, the right leg 
is to be hindermoſt ;- if the eye be di- 
rected one way, 12 NuNs 
Wary way, &c. the con muſt be pur» 
ed even in the dra * 


CON TRAVA VAT the L; 
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poſit ion or common expence. 
CONTRIBUTION, in a Fog ſenſe, 
an impoſition or tax paid by frontiers 
countries to an enemy, to prevent their 
being plundered and ruined. Deer 
CON TRITON, in theology, a for- 
| row for our fins, reſulting from the re- 
flection of having offended God, from the 
ſole conſideration of his goodneſs, with- 
out any regard to the punithment dus 
to the treſpaſs, and attended with a fin- 
cere reſotution of reforming them- Tha 
Scripture never uſes this term in this 
ſenſe; but there are feveral paſſages 
which prove, that withoat contrition there 
is bo repentancey and without repentance 
no remiſſions of fins. 7 
CONTROL, COMPTR or CON» 
TROLE, is rly a double regiſter 
kept of acts, iſſues of the oficers or 
commiſſioners in the revenues, * &c. 
in order to perceive the true ſtate thereof, 


and to certify the t „and de. due 
r of the acts ſubject to the enregi- 
| 3X CON. 


Dave been 


_--.. > CONVENTICLE, 2 pri 


. 


. CONTROLLER, an officer appointed 
to control or overſee the accounts of othet 


CONTROLLER of the Navy. See 
the article Navx. ; 

; >: CONTUMACY, in law, a refuſal to 
appear in court, when legally ſummoned ; 
ur the diſobedience to the rules and orders 
of à court having power to puniſh ſuch 
offence, 

- CONTUSION, in medicine and ſur- 
gery, à bruiſe, or a ſolution of continui- 
ty; produced in 2 of the body by 
ay inſtrument | whoſe ſurface does not 

e py way of edge, but in any obtuſe 
Agne; by this means a contuſion is diſ- 
tinguiſhed from a wound, which is a ſo- 
Jutzon of continuity produced by a ſharp 
cutting inſtrument. 

n the cure of a contufion, we muſt 
attempt a reſolution, and if pofiible, pre- 
vent 2 ſoppuration, but much more a 
gangrene, Reſolution is principally per- 

rmed, firſt, by rendering the extrava- 
| Jated humours fluid ; ſecondly, by relax- 

- Ing the adjacent veſſels 3 and, thirdly, 
by procuring the reſorption of the extra- 
vaſated humgurs into the veſſels, by eva- 
cuating theſe veſſels, or by friction. 

Bleed therefore plentifully ; ſoon after 
exhibit -a ſtrong, but not inflammatory 
purge ; let a penetrating and reſolvent 
mentation be applied to the part, and 
Jet warm ſrictions be uſed ; mean time 
- Internal reſolvents, ſudorifics, and diure- 
ties, are of conſiderable ſervice. 


-. .CONVALLIUM 'LILIUM, lily of 


- the-valley, in batany, a genus of peren- 
neal plants, which ne wild in woods 
+ and ſhady places, and flowers in May. 
The flowers af this plant have a fragrant 
nell, and a poperrating bitteriſh taſte ; 


doch which they: readily impart to watery 


kf prince de the volu 
t 15 principally from the volatile parts 
f theſs flowers that” medicinal — 
d- in nervous and ca- 
Tarrhous diforders ; but probably their 
 'fixed parts alſo have a great ſhare in their 
efficacy, The flowers, dried and /pow- 
dered, and thus diveſted of their adorife- 
o Fons principle, prove firovgly ſternutatory. 


Watery dr ſpirituous s made from 
them, given in doſes of a ſeruple or half a 
rents 


„Gram, a& as gentle ftimulating 
and laxatives; and ſeem to partake of the 


5. pargative virtue, zs well as of the bit- 


terneſs of aloes. 
* er meeting for the qxercife of refljion. - 


| of 


C. ON 
| © CONVENTION, a treaty, \contratts 


t between two or more parties» 
NVENTION, a name given to an 
extraordinary afſembly of ent, or 
the fates of the realm, without the 
king's writ, . 

CONVENTVUAL, in general denotes 
ſomerhing belonging to a convent or mo- 


naſtry. 

CONVERGING, or CONVERGENT 
LINES, in geometry, ſuch as continu- 
ally approach nearer one another ; or whoſe 
diſtance becomes fill lefs and leſs. Theſe 
are oppoſed to divergent lines, the dif- 
tance of which become continually greater : 
thoſe lines which converge one way, di- 

e the other, I 
NVERGING HYPERBOLA, one 
whoſe ' concave legs bend in towards one 
another, and run both the ſame way. Sec 
| HyPnnYoLa and Curve. | 

CONVERGING -RAYS, in optics, 
thoſe rays that, ifluing from divers points 
of an object, incline towards another, till 
at laſt they meet and croſs, and then bo- 
come diverging rays. 

CONVERSE, in mathematics. One 
propoſition is called the converſe of ano» 
ther, when, after a conclufion is drawn 
from ſomething in the converſe 
propoſition, that conclufion is ſuppoſed ; 
and then, that which in the other was 
ſuppoſed, is now drawn as a conclufion 
from ir : thus, when two fides of a tri- 
angle are equal, the angles under theſe 
fides are equal j and on the converſe, if 
theſe angles are equal, the two fides are 
equal. See TrxIANGLE. 4 

CONVERSION, in a moral and reli. 
glous ſenſe, implies a repentance of tom - 
per and conduct unworthy our nature, and 
unbecoming our obligations to its author, 


or 


and a reſolution to act a wiſer and a bet» 
ter part for the foture. 4 
*ONVERSION of / in al, 
gebra, is when the ti ht, or 
any or thereof, being in 


fractions, the whole is reduced to one com- 


man denomination, and then omitting the 
denominators, the equation is i 
in the numerators only. See EGuATTox. 
CONVERT, one who has undergone 
converfion. - See Conwvers ion, 
Convert is more frequently uſed in reſpec̃t 
changes from one religion to another. 
CONVEX, the appellation given to the 
exterior ſurface of gibbous or globular bo- 


| dies, in oppefition to concave > thus we 


fay, 2 convex frieze, lens, mirror, ſuper« 


U &c. See Fxiszz, Lee, bx. 
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CONVENITY, that ſhape of a 
on account of which-it 15 — — 
convex: * dee Co uE. 
- CONVEYANCE, in law, a deed or 
Inftroment that paſſes land; &c. - from one 
"The moſt uſoal AF 
The moſt uſual conveyances are 
of giſt, bargain and ſale, leaſe and re- 
* and recoveries, &c. The words 
ve ant, are neceſſary in a convey- 
— — law ; but though — 
maintain that conveyances ſhall operate 
according to the words ; yet, * . 
Judges have a greater regard to the paſſin 
of the eſtate, than to the manner by which 


CONVICT, in common law, a perſon 
ſound guilty of an offence by the verdict 
"of a jury, The law implics that there 
muſt be a conviction before punithment 


for any | offence. On a joint indiftment, 
Er — 


ſome of the defendants 


may bs convicted and others acquitted, | 


CONVICTION, in theology, expreſſes 
— the 


the firſt degree of repentance, w 


figner becomes ſenſible of his guilt, of 


che evil nature of fin, and of the danger 
"of his owh w | 
-- CONVOCATION, an afſembly of the 
- clergy of England, by their repreſentatives, 


See ConTRLT10N. 


ro conſult of aſtical matters. It is 


held during tho ſeſſion of parliament, and 
conſiſts of an upper and a lower houſe. 
In the upper fit the biſhops, and in the 


lower the inferior clergy, who are re- 


- preſented by their proctors, conſiſting of 
n the deans and — af one 
proctor for every chapter, and two for the 


of every dioceſe, in all one hun- 
and three divines, vir. twenty- 
three arch-deacons, twen - 
ies, and forty-four proc» 


houſe chooſes its prolocutor, whole byſi- 


- neſs it is to take care that the members 
attend, to vo n 
andi to their reſolutions to the upper 


Uect their debates and votes, 


The convocation is ſummmoned by 


tte king's writ, directed to the archbi- 


of each province, requiring him to 


CONVOLYULUS, a genus of plants, 
1 


ONVOY, in military matters, a bay 


of men to guard any ſupply of men, mo- 
ney, ammunition, or provi 


i. 


ons, np 


— * 


deans, archdeacons, | 


by the name of bindweed in | 


| 


. 


— 


| 


| 


| 
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. CONVOY, in naval affairs, any fleet 
or navy of 2 i 4 
voyage, or mote particularly the 
* appointed to — defend 
them on their paſſage. 
 CONVULSION, Saus, in medi- 
cine, a, preternatural and violent contrac- 
tion of the membranous and mufeutur 
parts, «ig from a ſpiſmodic ſtricture 
of the membranes ſurrounding the ſpinal 
marrow, and the nerves diftriGured from 
it, and an impetuoris influx of the nertous 
fluid into the organs of Rios. 

Though e are terrible, they 
are not ſuddenly mortal: when they are 


recent, the patient yolngy und conti 
tion ſound, la ef and cute is. to 


be hoped for. '- | 
In the cure of the cotiwlfive mti 
we ate firſt to correct the material e 
which ſupport the diſorder j prepare them 
for an elimination, and rothmivdioufl 
evacuate them: then the violent and 
regular commotions of che nervous parts 
muſt be allayed, and the nervous ſyſteni 


cotroborated, to prevent a relapſe : the 


cure is not to be obtained bya great varis 
of draſtic temelles; but father by 


medicines, and ſuch as wre friendly to 
nature. 


þ If the diſorder _ —— re- 
duncy of humours, dra thickneſs: & the 
blood, Hippocrates - adviſes venrtection, 
either in the ſobt or , t be ved vor 
ſcatifications to be interpoſed v but theſe 
motions are rarely removed without x pro- 
per air, exerciſe, and” regimen. Warm 
baths for the feet; prepared of yiver-wter 
and * chamomile flowers, have u Ragulat 
efficacy; and alſo large draughts of ovid 
Umple water. If cohvulſ ans ariſe rm 
exceſs of venery; the patient" is 

means to abſtain from any thing that pro- 
duces commotionz. If they ariſe from a 


be removed by recalling theſe evacuati- 


1 * 


 CONVULSIVE, in medicine, 4 term 


applied to thoſe motion which naturally 
mould depend 6n the will, but are pro- 


duced inydluntarily by ſome external cauſe, 
a5 a contraction of the muſcles, c See 
Cobvotrs we. „ bat e 


CONVZA, flea-bane, in a ge- 
nus of plants. The common ſort of Which 
is recommended in the jaundice, to pro- 
mote the menſes, and in the ſtrungury. 
Some alſo make an ointment? of its leaves 


and root, Which is faid to che the 
: bo 


| 


itch. An 
40 l N n * KCe 
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_— 
. a large veſfel wherein certain li- 
hoo wo ot after having been boil- 


_ COOLERS, in medicine, reme- 

$ which affect the organs of feel- 
ing with an immediate ſenſe of cold, be- 

g ſuch as have their parts in leſs mo- 
tion than thoſe of the ans of feel- 
Ing ; as fruits, and all acid liquors : or 
ſuch as by a particular viſcidity, or 
groſſneſs of parts, give the animal fluids 
a greater conſiſteney than they had before, 

d conſequently retard their motion; 
8 leſs of that inteſtine force on 
which their heat depends. Of this fort 
axe cucumbers, and all ſubſtances produ- 
cing viſcidity. 

COOM, or COMB of Can, a dry 
meaſure containing four buſhels, or half 
a quarter. See MEASURE. 
ORDINATE, ſomething of equal 
* rank, or degree with another. 

PAL, in natural hiſtory, à parti- 
eular ſort of reſin brought in irregular 
lamps from New Spain, where it is ſaid 
to be obtained from different ſorts of large 

of which eight are deſcribed by 
ernandez. Solutions of copal have been 
greatly eſteemed as varniſhes, and the me- 
thod of making the ſolution kept a fecret 
in particular hands. Juncker informs us 
that it readily {i „ if ſpirit of ſal- 
ammoniac, mixed with a due proportion of 
vil of ſpike. or oil of turpentine, is uſed 
the menſtruum. 

COPARCENERS, otherwiſe called 
Parcegers,, ſuch as have equal portions in 
the inheritance of their anceſtor. 

COPERNICAN-SYSTEM, or HY- 
POTHESIS, that ſyſtem of the world 
wherein the ſun is ſuppoſed at reſt in the 
center, and. the planets, with the earth, 
to move in ellipſes round him. 

The fun and ftars are here ſup at 
reſt, and that diurnal motion which they 
appear. to have from eaſt to weſt, is im- 
puted to the earth's motion from weſt to 
eaſt, round its axis. See the articles 
EAauun and PLANETS» 

This ſyſtem was received of old by Phi- 
lolaus Ariſtarchus, and Pythagoras, from 
Which laſt it had the name of the Py 
thagoric ſyſtem: it was alſo held by Ar- 
chimedes 3; but after. him it became neg- 
lected, add even, f. en ſor many ages, 
till it was —— 2 eee 7 
the 1 and from him named the 
2 According to this 
 bypatheſs, 4be.fup is ſugpoſed- very. near 
the center of gravity of the whole ſyſtem, 
and in the common focus of every one of 


CD 
the planewry orbits : next him Mereury 
performs his revolution around him; 
next Mercury is the orbit of Venus; 
end next to Venus, our earth, with its 
attendant or ſecondary, the moon, per- 
forming a joint courſe, and in their re- 
volution meaſuring out the annual pe- 
_ ou the earth is Mars, the ia 
e ſuperior planets ; next him Jupiter 
and laſt of all Saturn. RES 
Theſe and the comets are the conſti- 
tuent parts of the ſolar ſyſtem, which 
is now received and approved as the only 
true one, See ComtT, Venus, Mars, 
&. | | 
COPERNICUS, the name of an aftre- 
nomical inſtrument, invented by . 
Whifton, to exhibit the motion and phas- 
nomena of the planets, both primary and 
ſecondary. It is built upon the - 
nican ſyſtem, and for that reaſon ealled 
by this name. The invetitor of this in- 
ſtrument has wrote a treatiſe purpoſely 
to explain it. Sond 
COPTIC, or COPTIC LANGUAGE, 
that ſpoke by the Cophs, being the anci- 
ent language of the tans, inter- 
mixed with the Greek, and the characters 
of it being thoſe of the Greek. 
COPING, or COPPING of a Wall, 
in architecture, the top or covert of a 
wall, made floping to carry off the wet. 
2 or Balſam of COPIVI. See 
* COPPELLING, or CUPELLING, in 
chemiſtry, the putting metallie ſubſtances 
into à coppel, or covered veſſel, made of 
bone-aſhes, and ſet in à naked fire, to try 
what gold or filver they will afford. 
COPPER, Vn, in natural hiſtory, a 
reddiſh metal, eafily rarnifſhing-in a moiſt 
air, and contracting a green or a blvith 
green ruſt. It is the mott elaſtic and 
ſonorous of all the metals, and the hardeſt 
of all but iron. It ſpreads with difficulty 
under the hammer, but may be extended 
to a great degree, drawn into fine wire, 
and beat into thin leaves. Its ſpecific 
gravity is near nine times greater than 
that of water. It requires for its fuſion a 
ſtrong white Hear, greater then that in 
which gold and filver melt, though not ſo 
— as that which is requifite for the fu- 
ion of iron. n melted; it is re- 
markably impatient of moiſture . the con» 
tat of a little water occaſions the melted 
copper to be thrown about with violence, 
to the great danger of the by-ftatiders. It 
may neverchieteſs be granulated, like<tbe; 
metals, by cautioufly pouring à very Ht 
at a time into water. 
| Copper 
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red, green, yellow, variegated like the 


ſolved in its place. The copper, extri- 


00 
rarely found herein de 


earth. Of 1 there is a great va- 
riety, intermixed with different ſtony mat- 
ters, generally abounding with ſulphur, 
ſometimes containing a little arſenic, Theſc 
pres are often of beautiſul colours, blue, 


rainbow or peacock's tail, moſt common- 
—— or blue: they are of all ores 

moſt beautiful. The lapis lazuli, from 
which the precious blue pigment called 
ultratnarine is prepated, is dne df the ores 
of this metal. Some of them contain no 
metal but copper; many have an admix- 
turx of others; and there are few ores of 
other metals without fore portion of copper 
in them. Copper is of all metals the moſt 
difficultly obtained ſtom the ore 
ſulphur adhering to it ſo ſtrongly, as not 
to be expelled without long calcination. 
When copper and iron are blended toge- 
ther in the ore, the copper cannot by any 
method as yet known, be ſeparated to ad- 
vantage: A. rich copper mine, at Lauter- 
berg in the Hartz foreſt, lies on this ac- 
count unworked. There are ores of cop» 
per in almoſt all parts of the world; in 
Spain, France, England, Norway, Sax- 
ony, Bohemia; but more particularly in 
Sweden, Hungary, and Tranſylvania. Ja- 
pan affords a fort of copper ſuperior to 
any met with in Europe. Copper is 
found alſo in a vitriolic ſtate, diffolved 
in certain waters, as at Neuſol in Hun- 
gary: when iron is put into the water, 
the diſſolved copper s; a propor- 
rionable quantity of the iron being diſ- 


cated from the liquor adheres to the iron, 
and covers its ſurface with a bright cupre- 
ous cruſt : ſome have been fo far impoſed 
on as to imagine the iron, by this means, 
aQtually-rranſmuted into copper. 
COPPER-PLATES for Engraving. 
They oughtts be formed of the beſt copper, 
which can be diſtinguiſhed only by examin- 
ing it with-regard to the qualities requiſite 
to the conſtituting it Thoſe quali- 
ties are that it thould be very malleable, 
that is, capable of being ſpread with the 
hammer, or ſuffering itſelf to be rolled or 
drawn out to the niceſt or ſmalleſt pieces ; 
that it ſhould nevertheleſs be firm, and re- 
GR even to ſome degree of hardneſs, pro- 
vided no ſhortneſs of grain or- brittleneſa 
attend, but that it be perfectly ductile; and 
that it be fres from any veins, ſpeck, or 
difiimilar parts, bur of an equal texture 
through the whole. The redueſs of cop- 


brought to this ſtate, the poliſhing 


may have undergone, if, as is 'frequently 
the caſe, it has, before been employetl-j2 
— — 1 

The copper being choſen it muſt de Fa. 
bricated into plates of the fire demandedz 


ing this operation well, the — ms 
the copper may be greatly removed, which 
2 the — — reaſons of 
cquence. u a is forged 
thould be examined Saen f. is Os 
moſt even, and the leaſt dawed or cratk- 


ed ; and then the poliſhing may be thus 


_ Firſt wear out the marks of the plans 
iſhing hammer, with rubbing with emery/ 
hnely ground; and then, the plate being 
walhed clean, bruſhing it over with re- 
fined aqua-fortis ; which muſt be ſuffers 
to he on till the ebullition it produces be- 
gins to decreaſe ; and then waſhed off; 


| by immerſing the plate in water; when 


it will be found to be brought to 2 better 
condition to take the buruiſh with more 
certainty, than- by the laborious uſe of 
ſtones and the coal. The plate — 
, 
be finiſhed? with a fteel burniſher, with 
which it muſt be ſtrongly rubbed, till it 
muſt be as bright as a looking-glaſs in 
every part; but if, when the rett is thus 
bright, ſome particular ſpots appear dull, 
or that any lines remain, ſuch faults 
ſhould be again worked with the burnither, 
till the hole be uniformly thining. | 
COPPERAS, a name given to the fac- 
titious green vitriol. See Yitriel. 
COPPICE, or COPSE, a little wood, 
conſiſting of under-woods, or fuch as may 
be raiſed either by ſowing or planting. - 
When they are intended to be raiſed 
from maſt or ſced, the ground is ploughed ' 
in the ſame manner as it is for corn : 
and either in autumn or in ſpring, good 


ſtore of ſuch maſts, nuts, ſeeds berries, 


&c. are to be fown with the grafs, which” 
crop is to be cut, and then the land la 


for wood. They may alſo be 


| about autumn, with young ſets, or plants, 


in rows about ten or fifteen feet diſtrances ! 


per pg preſumptive- mark of its 99 copies happen to grow thin, — 


0 
| 


os WB OOR... 
. of thitkenitig them is to lay 
ſorne — layers of the 
* Am lie neareſt to the bare places, 
on round, or a little in the ground: 
this deta ned with a hook or two, and co- 
vered with freſh mould at a” competent 
depth, will produce a multitude of ſeck- 
ers, and thicken a copſe fpeedily. 
— COPULATION, the act, of Aa- 
tian, or the congreſs of the mile and fe- 
called alfo coitiona. + | 
_ COPY, in a law ſenſe, fignifies the 
e any original writing, as the 
copy. of a patent, charter, deed, . 
Cox, among primers, the manuſcript, 
ar original of x bail; given to be printed. 
” COPY-HOLD, a tenure for” which a 
tenant as nothing to ſhew but the copy 
of the tolls made by the ſteward of the 
botd's court. © RAS 
It is- called à baſe tenure, becauſe the 
. holds land at the will of the lord. 
[pwever, it is not ſimply at the will of 
the lord, but according to the cuſtom of 
the manor” by which ſoch eſtate is deſ- 
cendible, and the tenant's heirs may in - 
Berit it; and a copy*holder, fo long as he 
does his ſervices, and does not break the 
cuſtom; cannot be cjefted” by the lord; 
and if he be, he ſhall have treſpaſs 
py ſt him. #. 2 - PY | 
Some copyhotds * the tenants hold by 
verge in ancient demeſne; and though * 
held by copy, yet they are a kind of free- 
hold : and other copyholds are ſuch as 
tenants hold by common tenure, called 
mere copyhold. „ ö 
Copyhold inheritances have no- colla- 
teral qualities, which do not concern the | 
deſcent, as to make them aſſets to bind 
the heir, or whereof the wife may be en- 
dowed, &c. They are not extendible-jh | 
execution, but are within the acts againtt 
bankrupts, and” the ſtatutes of limita- 
Uon. 1 f ws 1 [ y 


*- COPY-HOLDER; one who is admit- 
ted tenant of lands or tevements within | 
u manor, Which, time out of mind, by 
Yſe and cuſtom” of the manor, have been 
demiſable and demiſed to- ſueh as will take 
them in -fee-fimple- or ſee-tail, for life, | 
2 or at will, according to the cuſtom | 

the manor hy copy of court-roll; but 
is generally where the tenant hath ſuch 
Tlfate either iu fee or for three lives. 
- *COR- CAROLA, in aſtrono , an 
*<Htra-conſtelAred ſtar in the northern he- 
Mifphere, Ntuated' berween: the coma Be- 
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[Fel magnitude, in the conſtellation of 
rs, * 27 a a 
On or REGULUS, ia 


aſtronomy, a fixed ſtar of the firſt mag» 

nitude, in the conſte)lation leo. | 
COR MARIN UM, in natural hiſt 

a name given to the heart-faihioned 


ni-marini. 5 - . 
COR VENERIS, -the name of a besu- 


| riful kind of heart ſhells, called alſo cor 
| --CORAL, CORALLIUM, a | hard, 

ing 
about the 
of knots 3 


—_ branched ſubſtance, 
the ſtalk of a plant; amen 
thickneſs of gooſe's qui il; fu 

ſometimes ſtraight, and ſometimes 


ring to rocks and other bodies in the fea, 
particularly in the Mediterranean ; co- 
vered with a ſoſt fungous bark, in which 
is a great number of cellscurioufly divided, 
containing a milky juice, with - apertures 
on the ſurface : this cortical: part is ſeps'* 
rated while freſh and ſoſt. It has been 
22 referred to the king- 
3 but it is more y the wotk 

and the neft of little animals. 30 
Red coral is uſed-as an abſorbent of 
acid humours in the firſt paſſages 3 but 
that it has any virtues diſtinct from thoſe 
of the other — abſorbents, or that 
it is ſuperiot in abſorbent power to the 
cheaper teſtaceous bodies, there -atE no 
grounds to ſuſpec tt. oy nd 
Avtificial CORAL is made of cinnabar 
well beaten ; layer whereof-is apphed 


* 


| 
| 


on a piece of wood well dried and poliſhed, 


being firſt-moiſtened with fize:2 the whole 
is then again poliſhed, and for varniſh rob 
it over with the white of an e ggg 
CORAL-TREE, or CORA L- WOOD, 
in botany, the ſame with the coralleden- 


CORALINE, CORALLINA,. in bo- 
tany, is a genus of fubmarine plants, con- 
fiſting of ſtalks and. branches often_beau- 
tifully ramified, and compoſed of joints 
of an oblong figure inſerted into one ano- 
ther. Ir is frequently found on the Eng- 
liſh coaſts, and what we uſe is in general 
of our own produce, though there is ſome 
of it brought from France and Holland. 
It is to be choſen freſh, of a_ſtrong ſmell, 
and greeniſh or reddith colour, The an- 
cients extal much the virtues of caralline ; 
at preſent, however, we uſe it only agaipſt 
worms, and it is generally mixed with 
.worm-iccd, ſalt af fixcl, and other of de 
anthelminthics. | 


vices, and urſa major. r 
een HYDRA, a fixed flar of thej 


known 
* CO. 
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% CORAM *(Captzin” THOMAS) = | 


tleman remarkably diſtinguiſhed by his 
amanity, was born in 1668, and ſpent 
the early part of his life in the Nation of 


maſter of a veſſel trading to our colonies. |. 


Afterwards refiding in the eaſtern part of 
the metropolis, among ſesfaring people, 
where buſineſs oſten obliged him to come 
early into the city and return late, he 
frequently ſaw young children expoſed in 
the fireets, through the indigence or cru- 
elty of their parents. This excited his 
compaſſion, and induced” him to project 
the foundation of an hoſpital. for found- 
lings. In this -bumane deſign he labour- 


ed with indefatigable diligence- for feven- | 


teen years, and by his application pro- 
eured à number of the nobility and gentry 
to patfonize and carry the ſcheme into 
execution, and :at length obtained the 
royal charter for it. He was alſo highly 
in tal in promoting the trade of A- 
merica, by procuring a_ bounty upon naval 
fores imported from our colonies. In 
ſhort, a great part of his life was ſpent 
In ſerving the public, entirely difregard- 


. - CORBEL, in architecture, the repre- 
ſentation of a baſket, ſometimes uſed to 
ify the vaſe of a tambour of the Co- 
- CORCHORUS, in botany; a gens 
plants, denominated in Engliſh Jews- 
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order, are fi 16 fell All they have and 


dye it to the pbor. I puc £40 - 
faſt from the E r all ay Hl 
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CORDIAL, in, medicine, wha ver. 
raiſcs the ſpirus, and gives them 7755 
den ſtrength and chearfulneſs.. 175 Une, 
derſtand the operation of this upon. a ; 


, © — 
man body, it is necetfary to.cond ke he ; 


a langour; or Fa mv FUG: 


the conſequence of too much cxerc} e, 17 
10 


long watching, or top great a. hurry ; 
the anhnal fonRions,” . in "Gai Hep 
pers ;., all which do ſq far diffipate-? 
nervous. fluid, or an/na E: its, as that 
the ſolids cannot repeat, with wonted vi- 
goor, their neceſſ- ions: or fuck 
depreſſions muſt arte from the obſtruction 
of ſome natural evacuation, and gene- 
rally that of iration ; or ſrom exter- 
hal cold, which lays a load ppon the 
conſtitution. . In both theſe ; caſes the 
manner in which a . cordial acts is-x 
ſame, fince it muſt produce its effetts 
adding to the ſpringineſs and force. of the 
fibres; and as this change is moſt res 
markable from ſpirituous liquors, .it, may” 
be of uſe to examine how they come to 
obtain ſuch a denomination :. and . 
muſt ariſe from their ſabuliry and fine- 
neſs of parts; ſo that the more, fpiri- 
tuous any thing is that enters the ſtomach, 
the ſooner one feels its cordial effects: for 
that increaſe of vigour which a man obtains 
from common food, though the moſt naiu- 
ral and durable, is not immediately obtained 
in ſuch a degree, as to get the appellation 
of cordial, fince it muſt paſs through 
ſeveral - comminutions before it arrive to 
ſuch a fineneſs as to be, diſperſed to the 
nerves ; whereas a fpiricuoys ſubſtance 
enters into the nexves as ſoon as it touches 
them, whereby their vibrations art ipvi- 
gorated, and all ſenſe of faintneſs rem 
In like manner volatiles, the effluvia of 
flowers, fruits, and all things deemed 
cordials, operate on the organs of ſmel- 
ling. - 3 | 1 
CORDW AINERS, a term whereby 
ſhoemakers are denominated in the ſta- 


autumn on — — Wc ; 
which being rolled in ſalt, are afterwards 
brought on ſhore to be made red Her 


rings. * > = 


Her- 


COR 

CORIANDER, in botany, an umbel- 
liferous plant, with finely divided leaves ; 
ducing, pale, yellowith, or browniſh, 
riated, hemiſpherical ſeed;, which are 
joined by the flat ſides, two together, It 
is annual, 2 native of Italy, and culti- 
vated in ſome parts of Englnad. The 
Jeaves, of coriander have a ftrong ſmell, 


ſomewhat of the aromatic kind, but not 


a little diſagrerable. The ſeeds alſo have, 
when freſh, a very unpleafant flavour, 
which by drying is altered, and becomes 
tolerably grateful : their taſte, in this dry 
ſtate, is moderately warm and lightly 
pungent. The dried ſeeds are ſometimes 
employed as a ſtomachic and carminative, 
˖ leſs frequenuy than the other 
warm feeds. 

CORIDOR, or CORRIDOR, in for- 
tification. See ert - May. 

CORINTHIAN, ſomething belong- 
ing to Corinth : as Corinthian braſs, Co- 
rinthian order, &c. 

CORINTHIAN ORDER, in archi- 
repre, the fourth order of architecture, 
according to Scammozzi ; but Mr. Le 
Clerc makes it the fifth, being the moſt 
win Ba, and delicate of all the other 


The Corinthian. order has ſeveral cha- 
rafters by which it is diſtinguiſhed, from 
the reſt. Its capital is adorned with two 
rows. of leayes, between which ariſe little 
falks, or caulicoles, of which the volutes 
are formed, which ſupports the abacus, 
22 fixteen — e * has no 

nor even abacus, properly ſpeaking ; 
2 the member that goes b Tha — 
15 quite different from. the - Bow of the 
ther orders, being cut with a ſweep, in 
the middle of which is carved a roſe, or 
her ornament. | L 

Mot} modern architects paſs. by Vi- 
trayius's Corinthian, orders and Follow 
that of the ancient buildings; and ſe- 
le&t from them according to their ſeveral 
taſtes : ſo that the modern Corinthian. js a 
kind of compoſite, diſſering from many 
of, the ancient buildings, and much more 
from Vatroyius. Vignola and My... Le 
Clerc made the Corinthian order twenty 
modules in hejght,. yet Serlio makes it 


bur 5:ghteen ; and M. Perrault gighteen 


tyrp t retrenching ſomething from | 


* 0 2 M. Perrault makes 
the height of the leis than that of 
4 by reaſon, of the, exceſs, of its- 
hs | | 

20 
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it before the fire, and preſs it even wi 
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ing to Tourneſort 3 bot i eompee- 
bended under the tt Linnxus, 
In order to peel off the bark, which is the 
only part that conſtitutes the ſubſtance, 
known by the, name of cork, they make 
an inciſion round both the top and root 
of the tree, and another longitudinally 3 
and when it is thus got off, they unw 


weights. This they do once. in two or 
three years, without any prejudice to the 
tree ; provided, however, it be done in a 
dry ſeaſon, as rainy weather is accounted 
extremely prejudicial. The cork ſhould 
be choſen in fine boards, all of a piece, 
not full. of knots or chinks, of a mode- 
rate thickneſs, yeliowiſh without and 
within, and that which cuts even- Mm 
uſe is well known : in medicine it 15 
ſervice to ſtop bleeding, being reduced ta 
powder, or put into ſome aſtringent li- 
quor : burned aud mixed with the ungu- 
entum populneum, it is very -proper tor 
the piles. The Spaniards burn cork into 
an extraordinary fine black, called Spa- 
niſh black, which is uſed for ſeveral torts 
of work. | 

CORK, or CORKING. of a Saddle, 
the pieces to which the bolſters are made 
faſt ; ſo called as having formerly been 
made of cork. N ö 

CORMORANT, in ornithotogy, the 
Englith name of a ſpecies of pelican, with 
fourteen long ſeathets in the tail, and the 
under part of the body whitith : it, is a 
ſca-fowl,. almoſt equal to a goaſc. in hacy 
and feeds on fiſh- . 


ſeparated from the ſpica, or ear, ad dſed 
for making bread, There are ſeveral ſye- 
cies of corn, ſuch as wheat, rye and bar- 
ley, mille. and rice, oats, maize and len- 
ti la, peaſe, and à number. of other kinds. 
See Wheat, Rye, Barley, be, , 
Corn is very different {rom fruits with 
reſpect to the manner ob its preſervationy 
and is — in — 
lie granaries, for pre ſiang an 
of being kept for ſeveral centuries, Seo 


Gr, Gs : d — 

Con MILL, a water or wind engine 
ing. ' v1 
CORN, in medicine and forgery, 2 
——ů—— 
about the feet ally jon 
of the toes. This 
attributed to the wearing of 400 ſtrait o 
narrow»toed ſhoes, Which never faii ta 
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Var 


| CORN, the grain or ſeeds of plant, 
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Various methods are uſed for removing 
theſe calloſities of the ſkin and cuticle ; 
fome by knife, and others by application 
of emollient and cauſtic or eroding medi- 
cines; but which way ſoever they are re- 
moved, it 1s certainly the beſt to let their 
hard ſubſtance be firlt ſuſiciently mollified; 
and this may be obtained by fre 
macerating them for a conſiderable time in 
warm water; and afterwards paring off 
their upp! ſurface with a penknife : 
or if this does not fuffice, let à plaſter of 
green war, gum ammoniac de ſaphon, &c. 
or 4 leaf of houfe-leek be applied and re- 
newedevery day when theſe applications 
have been continued for ſome time, pn | 
them away with your nails, or ſcrape them 
with a fe but with great caution, to 
avoid injuring any of the ſubjacent tendons | 
of the extenſor muſcle, which might occa- | 
fion violent pains, inflammation, convul- 
fions, a gangrene, and even death ; all 
which have alſo been frequently the con- 
ſequences of cauftics penetrating to thoſe 
CORNEA TUNICA, in anatomy, the 
ſecond coat of the eye, ſo called from its 
ſubſtance, which reſembles the horn of a 
lanthorn. See Eye. | 
The cornea is convex, pellucid, and di- 
viſible into various lamellæ. It is fituared 
in the fore-part of the eye, and furrounded 
by the ſclerotica. It has a moſt exquiſite 
ſenſe, to the end that the tears, upon the 
leaſt pain, may be ſqueezed out of the la- 


ch al gland, to waſh of any filth, | 
which, rs 4 4 


by ſticking to the cornea, might 
render it dim. ] 


lian. 

CORNER, — in à general ſenſe, 
the ſame with angle. See Angle. 

CORNET, in the military art, the 
third commiſhon officer in a troop of horſe 
ar dragoons, he commands ia the lieute- 
nant's abſence ; his principal duty being 
to carry the ſtandard near the middle of the 


firſt rank of the ſquadron. 

CORNICHE, CORNISH, or COR- 
NICE, ia architecture, the rmoſt mem- 
ber of the entablature of a column, as that 


which crowns the order. The corniche is 
the third grand divifion of rhe trabeation, 
commencing with the frieze, and ending 
with the cimatium. The corniche is diffe- 
rent in different orders, there being as 
many kinds of corniches as there are diffe- 


* 


rent orders of columns. It is moſt plain 1 


f 


C Q N 

in the Tuſcan order: Vignols makes 
= wa” of — — an 
, ANTagat of the reglet or filler, 
larmicr, and the talon. 1 * 
In the Ionic, the members are in moſt 
reſpects the ſame as in the Doric, except 
that they are frequently enriched with 
—_ and have always dentils. See 
Tonic Order. 


In the Doric, Vignola makes the cap\- 
tals of the triglyphs of the frieze, wich 
their bandeletters, a talon, mutules or 
* — with ity guttæ under- 
neath, a talon, cavetto regia, 
See Doric Order. — 

The Coriathian corniche is the richeſt, 
and is diſtinguiſhed by having both modil- 
lions and dentils. Sce Corinthian Order, 
and Medillion. 

In the Compoſite there are dentils, its 
mouldings carved, and there are channels 
under the ſaffit. See Compoſite Order. 

CORNICHE is alſo uſed, in 


3 — in maſonry or join- 

ery, even b eee as 

the corniche of a chi + beavfer, fee. 
Camaliver CORNIC a term uſed 


by workmen for à corniche that has can- 


talivers underneath. Sce Cantaliver. 
RNICHE, that which has a 


great caſement or hollow in it, uſually 

ed and plaſtered upon compats-fpretch= 

ets, or brackets. | | | 
Modillien CORNICHE, one with mo- 


— under it. See the article Mau. 


LATED FLOWER, one with a ſhary 
pointed appendage, reſembling, in forks 
ur. FT 
NIS, in natural hiſtory, a genus of. foſ- 
file ſhells, called ſerpent-frones, or ſnake- 
ſtones, by the vulgar. They are found of 
all ſizes, from the breadth of a fix-pence, 
to more than two feet in diameter. 
CORNUCOPTA, vr HORN of Plenty, 
2 painters, & c. is repreſented un 
the re of a large horn, out of which 
iſſues fruits, flowers, &c. Upon medals 
the cornucopia is given to all deities, geniig 


and heroes, to mark the fecundity and 


abundance of all the wealth procured by 
the gobdneſs of the former, ox the care and 
valdur of the latter. 

CORNUCOPLEA, in botany, a genus 
of plants, the flower of which is univalvy- 
lar; there is no pericarpium, but the corol- 
Ia incloſes a Fngle turbinated ſeed, convex 
on one fide, and plane on the other. 

3Y CORNUS, 


— — — —— 


. - 


G X 


CoRNUs, the cornel tree, in botany, | 
a genus of plants, the -froit of Which 15 


coating, drying, and aſtringent, firength- 


ens the ſtomach, ſtops all Kinds of fluxes 


and loôſeneſsy and is good in ſevers, eſpe- 


cCälally if attended with a diarthœa. 


„ coRN WALL, the -moſt - weſterly 


county of England, from whence the prince 


df Wales takes the title of duke. It cok- 


ſends 


conſpicubdos 


tains 16 f parithes, 29 market - towns, and 
members to parliament. | 
COROLLA, among botaniſts, the moſt 
rt of a flower, ſurrounding 


the organs ol generation, and compoſed of 
one or more flower-leaves, moſt commonly 


. tripetaloas, &c. See Flower, Petal, Cc. 


o 


* ſtrated-. | 
wo COROLLISTS, Corolliflie, an 


* 
* © 


- 
- 


* 


2 


called petals, to diſtinguiſh them from the 
leaves of the plant: according as there is 
one, two, or three of thoſe petals, the co- 
rolla is ſaid to be monopetalous; 'dipetalous, 


- .CQROLLARY, an vſeful conſequence 
drawn from ſomething already advanced or 


| appella- 
lation given by Linnæus to thoſe botaniſts, 
who have arranged plants under diſtinct 
Claſſes, according to the different form of 
their corollæ or flowers. See Botany. 


 » CORONA; among anatomiſts, denotes 
that edge of the glans penis where the pre- 


tium begins. N | 
CORONA,, among botaniſts, expreſſes, 
any thing growing on the bead of a ſeed. 


.. CORONA BOREALIS, the nonhern 
crown or garland, in aſtronomy, a conſtel- 


Jation of the northern hemiſphere, whoſe 
ſtars in Ptolemy's catalogue are eight, in 
Tycho's as many, and in Mr. Flamſtead's 

AL, Corozalis, in anatomy, the 


Heſt furure of che ſcull. See Suture and 
Stall, This ſuture reaches tranſverſety 
from the onetemple to the other, and joins 
the os froqtis with the oſſa parietalia. 


1 * 


© CORONARY .VESSELS,- Vaſa Co- 


naria, in anatomy, certain veſſels which 
rmih the ſubſtance of the heart with 


ood, ENCE. | | er 
CORONARY ARTERIES, two arte- 


Tres ſpringipg 'out of the aorta, -before it 


' . CORONARY VEI 


£ 


leaves the pericardium. 
N, a vein. difluſed 


over the exterior ſurface of the heart, ter- 
minating in the vena-cava, whither it con- 


veys the remains of the blood brought by 


© "CORONER, aq ancient officer 
. kingdom. The 
concerns the pleas. of the crown ;-and.{ 


* 


; 
L 


of the 
oer of coroners eſpccial- 


the caronary arteries. 


| 


ſ-. CORONET. ..See Crown. , 


ey arc conſcryators of the peace in the 


TOR 

county where elected, being uſually two 
for each county. Their authority is judi- 
cial and miniſterial: judicial, where 3 
perſon comes to a violent death; to take 
aud enter appeals of murder, pronounce 
judgment on outlawries, &c. and to enquire 
into the lands, goods, and eſcape of mur- 
derers, treaſure-trove, wreek of the ſea, 
deodands, &c. The miniſterial power is, 
when coroner execute the king's writs, on 
exception taken to the ſheriff, as being par; 
ty in a ſuit, of kin to either of the parties, 
or on the default of the ſheriff, &c. The 
authority of the coroner does not terminate 
on the demiſe of the king, as that of judges, 
&c. does, who act by the king's commiſ- 
hon. On default of ſheriffs, coroners are 
to 1mpanel juries, and to return iſſues on 
Juries not appearing, &c. 

CORONET, or CRONET. of a bore, 
the loweſt part of the piſtern, which runs 


| round the. coflin, and is diſtinguiſhed by the 


hair joining and covering the upper part of 
the hoof.” * avs 
- CORPORA OLIVARIA, - two protu- 
10 of the mudulla oblongata. See 
rain. 
CORPORA PYRAMIDALTA, two 
protuberances of the under part of the cere- 
* e 
CORPORA STRIATA, two protu- 
berances in the lateral ventricles in the 
brain. . See Brain, » 
CORPORAL, an officer under a ſer- 
jeant, in « company of foot, who has 
charge over one ofthe diviſions, places and 
retieves centinels, and keeps good order in 


te copy de garde: he alſo receives the 


word from the inferior rovnds,, which 
paſſes by his corps de garde: there are ge- 
nerally three corporals ih each company. 
+ CORPORATION, a body politic, of 
incorperate , ſo called, becauſe the perſons 
or members are joined into one body, an 
are qualified ta take and grant, &. Cor- 
porations may be eſlabliſhed three different 
ways, viz. by preſcription, letters patent, 
or act of parhament ; but are moſt com- 
monly eltablithed by patent or charter. 
_ CORPOREAL, thoſe qualities which 
denominate a body, 17 
CORPS DE GARDE, a poſt in an ar- 
my, fofnctimes under covert, ſometimes in 
the open air, io receive a number of fol- 
diers, who are relieved from time to time, 
and are to Watch in their turns, for the {c- 
curity-of ſome more conſiderable poft. 
Corps de garde is generally ufcd'for the 
CORPS, 


men who watch in this poſt-- 


N 


Tonks, in architectore, a term to bg- 
nify any part that projects or advances be- 


yond the nakednets of a wall, ſerving as a 

grobkd for ſome decbration, or the like, 

© CARPULENCY, in medicine, the 

ſtate of a perſon too much loaded with fleſh 

or far. May d | 

- CORPUS CALLOSUM, a medullary 

= of the brain, which covers the whole 
eral ventticles. Sec Brain. | 
EORPUS CAVERNOSUM, a cavern- 

ous ſubſtance ſurroundiag the vagina, 

which ſwells in the time of coition. 


"CORPUS PAMPINIFORME, a boa 


formed a little above the teſticles, by the 
divifiou and re-unien of the ſpermatic 


veins. 


- CORPUS CHRISTI, a feftival of the 


church, kept on the next Thurſday. after 


Trinity-Sunday, inſtituted. in honour of 


the-euchariſt-; to which one of the colleges 
in Oxford is dedicated, * \ + © - © 


CORPUSCLE, in phyſics, ' a minute 


particle, or phyfical atom, being ſach as 

compoſe a natural body. 1 . 
CORPUSCULAR PHILOSOPHY, 

that way of philoſophiſing which-endea- 


vours to explain things, and to account 
for the phænomena of nature by the moti- | 
on, figure, veſt, pofition, &c. of the cor- 


pul: ſes, or the minute particles of matter, 
&. . bl 4 
- CORRECTION, in printing, the point- 


ing out, or diſcovering the faults of a print». 


ed meet, that they may be amended by 
the compoſitor before it is priuted of. Seo 
Printing. W 

The corrections are placed an the mar- 


gin of every page, oppoſite the line where« 


in the fauks are found; and there are dif- 
ferent characters uſed to expreſs hfferent 
correctians: thus d is put for dele, to in- 


ti mate that ſomething, a point, letter, 
word, Ce. dathed in that hue is. to be 
taken out. If any thing is to be inſerted, 
the place is to be marked thus A, and the 


thing to be inſerted added in the margin. 


When there ate two or more corrections in 


the ſame ſine, then they are all feparated in 


the margin by little bars thus þ IVa fpace 


be omitted, its place is marked: with- a 


catret. When any thing is inverted, it is 
expreſſed in the margin thus C. When any 


thing is ta be tranſpoſed, it is diretted thus. 


# xtraordinary fearce over fail of lattainments 
exciting envy, for Extrarrdinavy attainneen:; 
fearce ever fail of exciting ewvy,” and in the 
margin is added is, If Italic characters 


are to be changed for Roman, or vice verſa, . 


a line is «drawn thus—under the letters, 


N e 0 RR 

and rom. or ital. is written in the margin, 
If x ſpace, or an mor n quadrat; ck up, 
and print black, it is marked in the mar- 


tence, or paragraph is entirely omĩued, the 
place is marked with a caret, and in the 
margin is put tne word gurt. If the letters 
of a word ſtand too far aſunder, a line is 
drawn under them, and in the margin is 
put a crooked hneor hook, thus . There 
are many other marks uſed in correctin 
— cap. for. capital, J. c. for lower-caſe, 
. | FIC 


CORRECTION, in pharmacy, the ad- 
ding ſome ingrediont to a compoſition, in 
order to check or moderate the violenee of 
the operation * 

- CORRECTOR, in general, denotes 
ſomething that mends the. faults or bad 
lities of others. | 
CORREC TOR, in medicine and phar- 
macy, an -ingredient in a compoſition, 
which guards againſt or abates the force of 
another. f 

CORRELATIVE, ſomething oppoſed 
to anothen in a certain relation. Thus, 
father and ſon are correlatives. Light and. 
darkneſs, motion and ref, are correlative 
and oppoſite term. 

CORROSION, the action of gnawing 
away, by degrees, the continuity of the 
parts of hodies. Acids corrode moſt natu- 
ral hodies.- - = = 

CORROSION, in chemiſtry, an action 
performed on bodies, by means of proper 
raenttruums? that produce new cembina- 
tions, and a change of their form, without 
converting them to fluidity. See Men- 


CORROSIVYES, in furgery, medicines” 


which correde whatever part of che- body 
they are applied to: ſuch are. burat-alum, 
wh:te precipitate of mercury, white vitriol, 
red precipitate of mercury, butter of anti- 
mon, lapis infernalis, &c. 


CORRUGATOR, in anatomy, 4 muſ- 


cle which arifes-fleſhy from the proceſs/of 
the os frontis, next the inner or great an- 
gle of the orbit, above the joining of the 
os naſi and the ſuperior proceſs of the os 
maxillare with this bone : - from thence it 
runs oblique]y outwards and upwards, and 
is inſerted into the fleſhy part of the occi« 
pito-frontalis, ſome of its fibriſle paſſing 
; through"iato the ſkin, a little higher than 
the midille region of the eye-brows. 6 
CORRUPTION, the deſtruction, ex- 
tinction, or, at leaſt, ceſſation for a time, 


tural body. See Purrgfaction. 
| 7 RA ES” When 


1 the proper mode of exiſtence of any na- 


gin with a daſh, thus. If a word, ſen- 


_— — 


—— - 


: 
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thoſe accidents, which are eſſentially ne- 
ceſſary to the conſtituting of ſuch a parti- 
cular kind, it is then ſaid to be corrupted, 
or deſtroyed, and loſes its former denami- 
nation: but nothing can be deſtroyed of 
its ſubſtance, or materiality ; far as in ge- 
neration, nothing of mauer is produced that 
did not before exiſt, ſo in corruption, no- 
thing more is loſt beſides that particular 
modification which was its form, and con- 
Kituted it of ſuch a ſpecies. . . 

CORRUPTION of Bleed, in law, an 
infection accruingto a man's ſtate, attamt- 
ed of felony and treaſon, and to his iflye ; 
for as he loſes all to the prince, &c. his 
iſſue cannot be heirs to him, ar to any 
other anceſtor by him: and if he were 
noble, bis heirs are rendered ignoble. 

CORSAIR, a pirate, or perſon who 
ſcours the ſea for plunder, with an armed 
veſſel, without commiſſion fram any prince 
or power. A corſair differs from a priva- 
teer, in that the latter acts under a com- 
miſſion, and only attacks the veſſels of 
thoſe at war with the ſtate whence he had 
his commiſſion, ' 


- CORTEX Peruvianus. See a 
CORTEX Winteranus, Bee Winter- 
anus Cortex. 


_ CORTICAL, ſomething conſiſting 
or reſembling bark. Thus the cortical 
art of the brain is that which inveſts the 


internal or medullary part, like the bark of | ſters 


a tree. See Broin. 
CORVUS, the raven, in ornithology, 


_ @ genus of birds of the order of the picz, 


the diſtinguiſhing character of which is, 
that the beak is of a canvex and cyltrated 
figure, the mandibles nearly equal, and 
the baſe.beſet with hairs, 

 CORVUS, the raven, in aſtron a 
conſtellation of the ſouthern hemiſphere, 
canſiſting of ſeven ftars, according to the 
catalogues of Prolamy and Ticho: but of 
ten, by the Britannic catalogue, 

CORY MBYPEROUS Plants, in bota- 
ny, ſuch as have a compound diſcous flow- 
er, but their ſeeds deſtitute of down. They 
bear their flowers in cluſters, and ſpreading 
round in the form of an umbrella. Ot 
this Lind are the common com- 
mon daiſy, camomile, xc. 

_ - CORYMBUS, among batanifts, cluſ- 
ters of berries, as theſe af ivy, Nc. It is 
alſo uſed by the moderm botanifts, to fignt- 
fy a compound di ſcous flower; which es 
not fly away in down, | 

CO-SECANT, in „the ſecant 


of che complement of any given arch ta 
grnety-degrers, GM 


: 


. 


of, 


| 


| 


| 


body loſes all or any of | 


| 


| 


r 


CO-SINE, in trigonometry, the fine of 
the complement of any given arch i nine- 


ty-degrees. 
canericC, in medicine, 4 prepa- 
_ for foftening and whitening the 


COSMICAL, in aftronomy, one of the 
poetical rifings vr ſettings of a ſtar; which 
is ſaid to riſe coſmically, when it riſes with 
the ſun, or with that point of the ecliptic, 
in whieh the ſun is at that time; and the 
comical ſetting of a ſtar, is when it ſets 
at ſun riſing. | 

COSMOGRAPHY, a defeription of 
the ſeveral parts of the viſible world j con 
fiſting of two parts, and geo · 


* COSMOPOLITE, 4 chizen 6 the 
— or one wha has no fixed reſi 
2 
without the dam. ; 2 
N 


COSTIVEN ESS, among ians, 4 
preternatural detention of the faces, with 
an unuſual dryneſs, and hardnefs thereof. 
The malt effectual method of removing 
obſtructious of this kind, are gentle pur» 
gatives; ſuch as the purging ſalts, man · 
na, lenitive electuary, and emollient cly- 


* 


COSTMART, a ſpecies of tanſy. See 

Tanacetum, eo * 
COSTS, in law, the e of a ſuit 

— by the p together with 


mages. 47" 44 

COSTUME, a rule ar precept in paint» 
—— the artiſt is enjoined to 
make every perſan and thing ſuſtain its 
proper character, and not only obſerve the 
ſtory, but the circumſtances, the ſcene of 
action, the country or place, and take care 
that the habits, arms, manners, propor- 
tions, and the like, exactly correſpond. 
1 US, in the materia medica, a root 
ſram the Eaſt-Indies, about the 


ſize of the finger, of a pate greyiſh, or 
whitiſh culour on the outhde, and yellow 
within, . At preſent, one ſort only is mer 
with in the ſhops, and that but ſeldom. It 
has been recommended as a ſtomachic ute- 
rine, diaphoretic, and diuretic. 

CO-TANGENT, in geometry, the tan» 
gomt of the complement of the given arch 
to ninety-degrees, 

COTIGE, or CQTISE, in heraldry, - 
the fourth part of the bend and, with vs," 
ay." , is 


OD 


on 
is ſeldora, if ever, borne bot in couples, 
with a bend between them. | 

COTINUS, in botany. See Sumach. 

COTTAGE, a fmall houſe, without 

lands belonging to it. 

COTTON, 1n commerce, . a ſoft downy 

ſubſtance, growing on a tree called goſſy- 
pium by botaniſts, See Goſſypium. Cotton 
is ſeparated from the ſeeds of the plant 
a mill, and then ſpun and prepared for all. 
ſorts of Rue works, as ſtockings, waiſt- | 
coats, &. With it they likewiſe make 
muſlin, and ſometimes it is maxed with 
wool, ſometimes with filk, and even with 
uſell. The fineſt fort comes from 
Bengal aud the coaſt of Coromandel. Cot- 
ten makes a very conſiderable article in 
commerce, and is diſtinguilhed into cotton- 
wool and. ay ay The Ay 4 
brought chi rom * ohn 
d' Acre, and Smyrna: De eſteemed 
is White, long, and foft. Thoſe who buy 
it in bales thould fee that. it has not boca 
wer, moiſture being very prejudicial to it. 
Of cotton thread, that +4 Damas, called 
coton d once, and that of Jeruſalem, called 
bazas, are the moſt efteemed ; as alſo that 
of the Antilles iſlands. It is to be choſen | 
white, fine, very dry, and cycaly ſpun. 
Cotton of Siam, is a kind of filky cotton 
in the Antilles, ſo called becauſe the grain 
was brought from Siam. It is of an extra- 
ordinary fineneſs, even a filk in 
ſoftneſs. They make hoſe of it there pre- 
ferable to filk for their luſtre and. 
beauty. They ſell ten to twelve and 
ſteen crowns a pair, but there are very 
made, unle(s for curioſity. 

In the Swediſh Tranſacti 2 for the 
1947, a method rs grven P Tin 
fo as to reſemble cotton in — 

and ſoftneſs, as well as in : far 
this purpoſe, a little ſea- water is directed 
ta be put into an iron pot or an vntinned 
copper -kettle, and a mixture of equal parts 
of birch aſhes and quick- lime ſtrewed upon 
it: a ſmall bundle of flax is to be opened 
and ſpread upon tho ſurface, and covered 
with more of the mixture, and the ſtratifi- 
cation continued till the veſſel is ſufficient- 
ly filled. The whole is then to be bailed 
with ſea- water for ten hours, freſh quan- 
tities of water being occaſionally ſupplicd, 
in proportion ta the evaporation, that the 
matter may never become dry. The boil- 
ed flax to be immediately waſhed in the 
ſea, by a little at a time, in a baſket, with 
a ſmoath ſtick : when grawa cold enough 
to be borne by the hands, it muſt be well 
rubbed, waſhed with ſoap, laid to bleach, 
and tarned and watered every day. Rege- 


— - 
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titions of the waſhing with expedite 
the bleaching; after Sa N flax is to 
be beat, and again well wathed: when 
dry, it is to be worked and carded in the 
lame manner as common cotton, and pre T- 
ted betwixt two boards for twice twenty= 
four hours. It is now fully prepared and 
fit for uſe: it loſes in this proceſs near one 
half of its weight, which is abundant 
compenſated by the improvement made in 
its quality, | 

Lavender COTTON. See Fastelina. 

Pbilaſpbie COTTON, a term given to 
the flowers of zinc, on account of their 
white colour, and reſemblance to cotton. 

Si COTTON, in botany, the ſame 
with the xylon. See len. 

COTYLA, in anatomy, any deep cavi- 
ty in a bone, in which any other bone is 
articulated : but it is generally uſed to ex- 
preſs the acetabulum, or cavity which re- 
ceives the bead of the thigh-baye: It alſo 
imports a deep finus ſurrounded with large 


lips. ; 

COT YLEDONES, in anatomy, certain 
glandular bodies, adhering to the choriog 
of ſome animals: but no ſuch ſubſtances 
are obſervable in human bodies, the plas 
centa in the womb ſupplying the 
thereof in women. Nig 8-H, 

COUCH, in painting, a phraſe vſed 
for each lay or impreſſion of colour, either 
in oil or water, wherewith the painter 
covers his canvas, wainſcat, or other mats 
ter to be painted. This word is alſo uſed 
for a lay or impreſflon on any thing, to 
make it mare firm and confiſlent, or to 
ſcreen it. from the weather. Thus, paints 


a canvas to be painted muſt have uw 

couches of fize, before the colours are lai 

on ; two or three couches of white lead are 
laid on wood, before the gold is applied. 
The leather-gilders lay a couch of water 
und whites of eggs on the leather, before 
they apply the gold ar ſilver - leaf. The gold 
wut'e-drawers alſo uſe the word couch far 
the gold or filver leaf wherewith they cover 
the maſs to be gilded or filvered. The 
gilders uſe the term couch, for the quan» 


metals in gilding and filvering. 

COUCH, .or WET-COUCH, in malt» 
making. Sch Malt-making. | 

COUCHANT, ia heraldry, is under» 
ſtood of a lion, or other beaſt, when lying 
down, but with his head raiſed, which 
diſtinguiſhes the pofture of couchant from 
dormant, wherein he is ſoppoſed quite 


ſiretched out and aſleep, 
| COUCKE, 


ings are covered with a couch of varnuth z + 


tity of gold and flyer leaves applied oa the 


c o v 


: covecne, in heraldry, Gavibes avy 


ching lying along; thus, chevron couche, | 


"1s a chevron lying ſide- ways, with the two 
ends on one ſide of the ſhield, which 
' thovld properly reſt on the baſe. 

. © COUCHING of a Cataract, in ſurgery, 
one of the two chief methods of curing a 


_ cataraQt, by couching with the needle. Sce 
C 22 


att. 
Wen recourſe muſt be had to couching, 


the method of treating it. is as follows: 
Having placed the patient in a convenient 
Tight and poſture, let the other eye be co- 
vered to prevent its rolling: then let the 
ſvperior, eye-lid of that eye affected belift- 
ed up, and the inferior dne depreſſed : this 


6 : — 0 -U is 
aſter the verſed ſine is taken from it. See 
"5 _ ET | 
?OVERT-WAY, or CORRIDOR, ia 


fortification, a ſpace of ground, level with 


the field, on the edge of the ditch, three 
or four fathoms broad, ranging quite round 
the half moons, and other works toward 
the country. It has a parapet raiſed on a 
level, together with its banquets and gla- 
The greateſt effort in fieges, is to 
make 'a lodgment on the covert-way, 


] becauſe the deſieged uſually pallifade it 


_ g the middle, and undermine it on all 
de I + 4d g | 
COVERTURE, in law, the fate and 


| condition of a married woman, who is un- 


done, ſtri ke the needle through the tunica | 


conſunctiva, ſomething lefs than one tenth 
of an inch from the cornea, even with the 
middle of the pupil, into the poſterior 
chamber; and gently endeavour to depreſs 
the cataratt with the flat ſurface of it. If 
afcer it is diſlodged it riſes again, it mutt 
again and again be puſhed down. If it is 
membranous, after the diſcharge of the 
Avid, the pellicle muſt dethe more broken 
and depreſſed. If it is uniformly fluid, or 
exceedingly claſtic, they ſhould not endan- 
ger an inflammation, by a vain attempt to 
R Jucceed. ; [42d 
After couching, it is thought proper im- 
mediately to defend the eye with a com- 
— dipt in ſome collyrium, ſecured by a 
andkerchief, that the retina may not be 
injured by a too ſtrong action of the light; 
and ſeſt, by the patient's ſtraining his eye 
too ſoon, the cataract be elevated again. 
It will alſo be convenient to bleed the pa- 
tient a few hours after the operation. With 
gard to the ſubſequent dreſſings, it will 
neceſſary to repeat the former four or 
five times à day xp. | 

COVENANT, a compact or agreement 
between two or more pertons to perform 
ſomething. 7 # 

* COVENTRY, acity in Warwick- 
ſhire, ſituate 92 miles north-weſt of Lon- 
don, and ten miles north of Warwick. 

It is the fee of a biſhop, in conjunction 
with Lichfield, and ſends two members to 
- parliament, Its chief trade is in the ribbon 
manufacture. It alſo gives name and title 
to the earls of Coventry. It is a corpora- 
tion governed by a mayor, comprehending 


* 


: 


ten wards, three pariſh churches,/a confider- | 


able grammar ſchool, and exhibitions for 
both univerſities; beſides ſeveral hoſpitals. 
* COVERING, or ROOFING, in ar- 
chiĩtecture. See Ro . 

_ .. CO-VERSED SINE, in geometry, the 
remaining part of the diameter of a circle, 


L 


der the power of her huſband, and there- 
fore called ſeme covert, and diſabled to 
contract with any perſon to the detriment 
of herſelf or huſband, without his conſent. 
If the huſband alien the wife's lands, dur- 
ing the marriage, ſhe canhot gainſay it 
while he lives ; fo that every thing be- 
longing to the wife is in the power of the 
huſband, inſomuch that the is ſaid to have 
no 25 over her on perſon, but is alſo 
in that ſenſe, ſub poteſtate wiri. * des 

COUGH, Te, in medicine a convul- 
five motion of the diaphragm, muſcles of 
the larnyx, thorax, and abdomen, violently 
ſhaking, and expelling the air that was 
drawn into the lungs by infpiration. 

COVIN, among "lawyers, a deceitful 
compact between two or more perſons io de- 
ceive or prejudice another. - 

COULTER, in huſbandry, an iron 
inſtrument fixed in the beam of a plough, 
and ſerving to cut the edge of each furrow. 
See Plough. Party's *Q1 £4 

COUNCIL, or COUNSEL, in a'gene- 
ral ſenſe, an afſembly of perſons to concert 
meaſures relating to the ſtate. 

Privy «COUNCIL, the primum mo- 
bile of the civil government of Great Bri- 
tain, bearing part of that great weight in 
the government which otherwiſe would be 
heavy upon the king. It is compoſed of 
eminent perfons, the number at the ſo- 
vereign's pleaſure, who are bonnd by oath 
to adviſe the king to the beſt of their judg- 
ment, with all the fidelity and ſecrecy that 
becomes their ſtation. The king may de- 
clare to, or conceal from, his privy coun- 
ell whatever he thinks fit, and has a ſe- 
le& council out of their number common- 
Iy called the cabinet council, with whom 
his majeſty determines ſuch matters as are 
moſt important, and require the utmoſt ſe- 
crecy. All proelamations from the king 
and the privy council, ought to be grounds 


ed on law, otherwiſe they are not binding 
to 


| 


cov 


wv the ſubject. Privy- coun ſellors, have | 


recedence of all the knights and younger. 
ons of barons aud viſcounts, and are * 
right honourable. | ; 
COUNCIL A War, an aſſembly of the 
principal officers of an army or fleet, oc- 
cafionally called by the general or admiral 
to concert meaſures for their conduct with 
regard to ſieges, &c. reren. 
CoUNSEKLLOR, in a general ſenſe, a 
perſon who adviſes another: thus we, ſay, 
a counſellor, at law, a. priyy. counſellor, 


&c. 3 Dan 
.. COUNSELLOR, | @t law, 2 perſon 
who is a barriſter retained by à client to 
plead his cauſe. in à public court of judi- 
©* COUNT, drr «nobleman who . 
oQ » a nobleman w 7 
ſeſſes a domain erected into a . Fos 
dignity is a medium between that of a duke 
and a ron. See E 'J ** : _ 
_ COUNT, in law, the original declara+ 
tion of complaint in areal action, as a de- 
claration is in a al one. * 
COUNTER, a term which enters into 
the compolition of divers words of our lan- 
Fasse and generally implies oppoſition; 
ut when applied to deeds, means an exact 
copy kept by the contrar party, and ſome- 
times ſigned by both parties. 1 
CO NTER-APPROACHES, in for- 
tification, lines and trenches made by the 
beſieged, in order to attack the works of 
the behegers. | 
COUNTER-BATTERY, a battery 
raiſed to play upon another to diſmount the 
uns. 
K COUNTER-BOND, a bond of indem- 
nification given to one who has given his 
bond as a ſecurity for another's payment 
of a debt. | | 
COUNTER-BRACE, in naval affairs, 
the lee-brace of the fore-top-ſail-yard 2 | 
is only diſtinguiſhed by this name at the 


time of the ſhip's going about, called tack- | 


ing, at which time, when the ſail begins 
to ſhiver in the wind, this brace is hauled 
in to flatten the ſail againſt the lee-fide of 


the top-maſt, and increaſe the effort of the | 


wind in forcing her to turn round. 

COUNTER-CHANGED, in heral- 
dry, is when any field or charge is divided 
or parted by any line or lines of partition, 
confiſting alt interchangeably of the ſame 
tinAures, * 

COUNTER-CHARGE, a reciprocal 
charge brought againft an accuſer. 

COUN TER-DEED, a ſecret writing, 
either before a notary or under a private 
ſeal, which deſtroys, invalidates, or alters 
a public one, | 


Fo 1 O U 

- COUNTER»-DRAWING;in paints 

is the copying ate, e 4 
means of a fine Iinen cloth, an giled papers 
or other tranſparent. matter, Where the 
ſtrokes appearing through are. followed. 
with a pencil, with or withoot colour. 
Sometimes it is done on glaſs; andwith 
frames or nets divided into ſquares wi 
filk or with thread, and alſo by means 
inſtruments, invented ſor the purpoſe, as 
the parallelogram, m 
* COUNTER-ERMINE, in, Keraldey, 
the N to ermine, being a black field 
with white ſpots. * WS 
_ COUNTER-FOIL,- ox .COUNTER- 
STOCK, in the excheqiier, that part of a 
tally which is kept M. an officer of the 
court, See Tally... „ 

_COUNTER-GUARD, in fortificatien, 

is a work raiſed before the point of a baſ- 
tion, conſiſting of two long faces parallel 
to the faces of the baſtion, making a ſali- 


ant angle. | , 
COUNTER-MARCH; in military af- 


fairs, a change of the face or wings of, a 
| battalion, by which means thoſe that were. 
| in the front came in the rear. It alſo fig- 

nifies returning, or marching back again. - 
| COUNTER-MARK, a mark put up- 
on goods that have been marked before. te 

is alſo uſed for the ſeveral marks put upen, 
ö 8 891 9 = ” . 
goods belonging to ſeveral perſons, to thew 
that they muſt got be opened but in the 
| preſence of them all, or ther agents. 
| COUNTER*PALED, Cantre Pale, in 

heraldry, is when the eſcutcheon is divid- 
ed into twelve pales parted per ſeſſe, the 

two colours being-counterchanged ; fo that 

the upper-are of one colour, _and the lower 
ef nnd” EEE 
| ' COUNTERPART, in muſic, one; 
| part to be applied to, another. Thus the. 
ba(s is ſaid to be a counterpart tothe treble. 
In law, the duplicate or copy of a deed. ” 
COUNTER-PASSANT. is when two 
lions are in a coat of arms, -and the one 
' ſeems to go quite the contrary way to the 

other. | dE 22 
 COUNTER-PLEA, in law, a croſs or 
contrary ple 

COUNTER-POINT, in muſic, the art 
of compoling harmony, or of diſpoſing ſe- 
veral parts in ſuch a manner as to make an 
agreeable whole, ora concert, | 

COUNTER-POINTED, Conere-Points, 
in heraldry, is when two chevrons in one. 
eſcutcheon meet in the points, the one 
rifing as uſual from the bale, and the other 
inverted falling from the chief: fo thar 


they are counter to one another in the 


pol ugs. 
COUN. 


7 cd -v | 
71 | ISE, inthe 3 is 
the liberty of the aftion and fear of 2 horſe- 
man f fo that in all the motions made by 
the herſe, he does not incline. his body 
more to one ſide than the other, but con- 
tindes in the middle of the ſuddle. 
* COUNTER-POISON, in antidbte or 
medicine to prevent the effects of poiſon. 
- COUNTERPROOF, In tolling-prefs 
printing, à print taken off from another 
trols princes; | hich, "by being. palſd 
rhroogh the prefs;” xives the figure of the 
c Le FD hp HON | 
fc, UNTER-GUARTERED, - cn 
ererte}d, in hetaldry, nenotes the eſcutche- 
on; after being quartered, to have each. 
varter again divided into two. __. | 
4 OUNTER-SCARP, in fortification, 
exterior talus vr flope vf the ditch ; but 
is often taken ſor the covered way and 
che glacis. In this ſenſe we ſay, the ene · 
my have lodged. themſelyves on the coun- 
carp. 1 * . 
x cov NTER-SIGNITNG, the figning 
the writing of a faperior in or of fe- 
cxetary. Fhus charters are figned by the 
king, and counter gued by a ſecretary of 
ſtate or lord chancellor. | | 
,COUNTER-TALLY, one of the two 
ies upon which any thing is ſcored. 
COU? TER-TENOR, called by the 
Prench, aur-cumre, one of the middle 
n tenor. See 
"COUNTER-TRIPPING is when two 
beaſts are borne in .a coat in a walking 
em, rhe head of the one being next the 
of tie other, | 
. COUNTER, the name of a counting- 


board in a ſhop," and of a piece of metal | 
treſpaſſes under forty-ſhillings. 


with a ->-3 ou it, ſometimes uſed in play- 
cards, - 

. COUNTER, of & Herſe, that part of a 

. Hobſe's forechand which Hes between the 

ſhoulders and under the neck, . _ 

"COUNTRY, among geographers, fig- 

nifies a kingdom, province, or leſſer diſ- 


tłitt. But its moſt frequent uſe is in contra- 


diſt inction to town, | 

- COUNTY, in phy, formerly 
enified the territory of a count or earl; 

= now it is uſed in the ſame ſenſe with 
ire. ab. 

England, for its better government, and 

the more eaſy adminiſtration of juſtice, is 

2 into fifry-two counties, each of 

which is Gabaivided into rapes, lathes, wa- 

pentakes, and hundreds; and theſe again 

1268 tythings. For zke execution bf che 


N 


un in whe en counties, excepting 


1 


— 


| 


1 


. 


= 


/ 


held every month in each 
| ſhetilFor his depoty. 


cOov 


Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, and Durham, 
every Michselmas term officers are ap- 
pointed, called theriffy : other officers of 
the ſeveral countries are lord - lieutenants, 
cuftodes rotulorum, juſtices of the peace, 
bailiffs, high-conftables, coroners, clerks 
of the market, cc. Of the fifty-rwo 
counties in England and Wales, four are 


courts, and are privileged as to pleas ; fo 
to iabebliie of fach — ig be 
compelled by any writ to appear, or an- 
fond ts Gann, for error, and in 
caſes of treaſon, &c. The counties-pala- 
tine of Durham and Chefter are by pre- 


{criptian, where the King's writs ought not 
to come, but under the of the counties · 


palatine, unleſs it he à writ of proclama- 
tion. There is a court of thancery in the 
counties-palatine of Lancaſter and Dur- 
ham, over which there are chancellors. 
See Chancellor. 

Scotland is divided into thirty-three 
counties, the government of which is com- 
mitted to ſheriffs. ' See Sheriff. | 

COUNTY-CORPORATE, a title giv- 
en to ſeveral cities on Which the Englith 
monarchs have thought proper to beſtow 
extraordinary privileges, annexing to them 
x particular territory of land, or jurifdic- 
tion, as the county of Middleſex apnexcd 
to the city of London, the county of t 
city of York, the county of the city 
Briſtol, &c. 

COUNTY-COURT, a court of juſtice, 


county, by the 
It has the determination of debts and 


COUPED, Cauped, in heraldry, is uſed 
to expreſs the head, or any limb, of an 


animal, cut off from the trunk, ſmooth ; 


+ diſtinguiſhing it from that which is called 


erazed, that is, forcibly torn off, and there - 
fore ĩs ra and uneven. 

CO D, alſo fignifies fuch croſſes, 
bars, bends, chevrons, &c. as do not 
touch the fides of the eſcutcheon, but are, 
as it were, cut off from them. ; 

COUPLET, a diviſion of a hymn, ode, 
ſong, Nc. wherein an equal number, or 
equal meaſure, of verſes is found in each 
part, which diviſion, in odes, are called 
ſtrophes. See Stropbe. 

Couplet, by an abuſe of the word, 


is — made to fgnify a couple of 
ye 28. . — ” 9 27 
COURANT, 


0 


COURANT; or CURRANT, in a 
general ſenſe, expreſſes the preſent time, 
as we ſay, the year 1774 is the currant 
year, the firſt of this currant month, that 
15,,this year and month. 

COURANT, in 4 commercial ſenſe, 
any thing that has a courſe, or is received 
in commerce, as the courant coin, &c. alſo 
the ordinary and known price of goods, 
&c, in which ſenſe we fay, the price cou 
rant. 

COURIER, a meſſenger ſent expreſs, 
to carry diſpatches. 

COURSE, in navigation, the point of 
the * on Which the ſhip ſterrs; or 
the angle intercepted between the tract of 
the ſhip and the meridian. 

COURSE of Plinths, the continuity of 
a plinth of ſtone, or plaſter, in the face of 
a building, to mark the ſeparation of the 
ltanes. | 

COURSE, the time ſpent in learning 
the elements of a ſcience; as a ſtudent is 
ſaid to go through his courſes of philoſo- 
phy, divinity, mathematics, '&c, at the 
unive cy. 103 

COURT, Cu id, in a law ſenſe, the 
place where judges diſtribute, juſtice, or 
exerciſe juriſdiction : allo the aſſembly of 

dges, jury, &c. in that place. 

COURT-BARON, a court that every 
lord of a manor has within his own pre- 
cunts, | | 

COURT of Chivalry, or the Marſhal's 
Court, that whereof the judges are the lord 
high conſtable, and the earl marſhal of 
England. | | 
» COURT of Conſcience, a court in the 
cities of London, Weſtminſter, and ſome 
her places, that determines , matters 

ere the debt is under forty ſhillings. - 
COURT of D 
legates are appointed by the king's commiſ- 
fron, under the great teal, upon an appeal 
to him from the ſentence of an archbiſhop, 
&c. in eccleſiaſtical cauſes z or of the court 
of admiralty in any marine cauſe. 

COURT-LEET, a court ardained for 
the puniſhment of offences under higb- 
treaſon againſt the crown, | 

. COURT-MARTIAL, a court appoints 
ed for the puniſhing offences in officers, 
ſoldiers, and ſailors, the powers of which 
is regulated by the mutiny bill. 

. COURT, an appendage to a houſe or 
habitation, confiſting of a piece of ground, 
incloſed with walls, but open at top. 

COURT, the palace or place where a 
king or ſovereign prince reſides. 

COURTESY, or CURTESY of Eng- 
land, a certain tenure whereby a man mat - 


© 
vw 


ates, 4 court where de- 


O R A 
| rying an heireR ſeized of lands of fee fims 
ple, or fee tail general, or ſeized as heicof 
the tail ſpecial, and has a child by her that 
comes alive into the world, though both it 
and his wife die forthwith : yet if the 
were in poſſeſſion, he ſhall keep the land 
—_ his life, and is clled tenant per le- 
ger nglie, or tenant by the courteſy 
gland ; becauſe this privilege is not al- 
lowed in any country except Scotland, 
whefe it is called curialitat Scotier. © 
COUSIN, a term of relativn between 
the children of brothers and filters, who 
in the firſt generation ate called couſin- 
germans, in the ſecond generation, ſecond. 
couſins, &c. If ſprung from the relati« 
ons of the father's ſide, they are denomi- 
nated - paternal touling, if on the mother's 
fide, maternal, hog | * 
COW, in zoology; the female of the 
ox kind. See Bes and Ox. The marks 
of a good cow, ate theſe : the forchead 
ſhould be broad, the eyes black, the horns, 
large and clear, and the neck long and 
ſtrait. The belly ſhould be large and 
deep, the thighs thick; the legs round; 
with ſhort joints, and the feet broad and 
thick. As to colour, the red cow Is ſaid to 
give the beſt milk, and the black to brin 
orth the beſt calves j but the cow tha 
gives milk longeſt is the moſt beneficial 
both for breeding and profit j and the moſt 
roper time to calve in is Match or April. 
Be ore calving, ſhe ſhould be put into good 
aſture, or, if it happen in winter, ſhould 
well fed with hay ; and the day an 
night after ſhe has calved, her dtink . 
be a little warmed. 
COW-ITCH; in batany, the Englith 
name of the hairy phaſeolus. See p 
eius. 
COW's-LIP, - Primula Vr. See 
Primula. we” . 
COW in heraldry, a tetm 


to a lion borne in an ęſcuteheon wit his 
tail doubled, or turned in between his 


legs. 6 1 
| "CRAB, in naval affairs, a ſort of wood- 
en pillat Jet down through a ſhip's decks, 
having its lower-end'refting in a ſocket 
called a ſawcer : and in the upper end two 
or three holes above one andther through 
the middle of it, ints which long bars are 
let, whoſe length ate nearly equal to the 
breadth of the deck. * is — to _— 
in the cable, or purchafe any other weighty 
matter which requires a great wat. 
wer. 


CRAB's CLAWS, bel Cancrorum, 


: 


in the materia medica, the tips of theclaws 
* the common crab, broken off at the 
FF verge 


Po.” 
verge of the hlack part, fo much of the | 
extgemity of the claws only being allowed | 
to be uſed iu medicine as is tinged with 
this colour. The blackneſs however is 
only ſuperficial : they are of a greyith 
white within, and when levigated, furniſh 
a tolerabty white powder, Crab's claws 
are of 1 number of the alkaline abſor- 
bents, but they are ſuperior to the genera- 
lity of x aha ſome degree, as hay are f 
foynd an a chemical analyſis to cohtain a 
volail urinous ſalt, They are always 
kept in the ſhops levigated to a'fine pow- 
det, and are ſometimes preſcribed ſingly, 
though rarely, becauſe of their want of | 
the beautiful white colour of ſome of the 
others, ANY are. the baſis, however, of 
the famous Gaſcoigne-powder, the lapis 
conttayerva, and many other of the com- 
pound ſudorific powders. "LBS. 

CRAB's EYES, Oculi Cancrorum, in 
pharmacy, a ſtrong concretion in the head 
oß the cray-fiſh. They are rounded on one. 
ſide, and depreſſed and fituated on the 
other,  conhiderably heavy, - moderately | 
hard, and without ſmell, T | 

uſed both in the 


Crab's eyes are much 
ſhop medicines and extemporancous pre- 
ſcripuons, being cen not only ab- 
ſorbent and drying, but alſo diſcefiive and 
d . 1 + | 

* CRACOW or CRACOVITA, the 
capital cu of Poland with a biſhop?s,, 
fegs Is is ſcared on the Viſtuls, and is the 
largeſt and moſt important city in that 
kingdom, The firects are broadand ſtrait, 
very filthy. The houſes are ve ſtories 


but very þ 
high and built with free-ſfone, but cover- 


ö 


| 


4 


G 

baff of the inhabitants; beſides, there was 
a great fire, which reduced part of the city 
to aſhes. In 1702, the Swedts became 
matters of Cracow, and "burnt the palace, 
down to the ground, which was a magnifi- 
cent ſtructure, aud has not been fince re- 
built. The eſtabſiſhed religion is the Ro- 
man Catholic; but they tolerate the Jews, 
who are faid to amount here to twenty 
thonfahd. It is one hundred and fifty - 
miles fouth of Buda, one hundred and 
eighty north-eaſt of Vienna, and ſeven 
hundred and fiſty from Paris. Long, 19. 
30. E. Lat. 50. $.N. | 

CRADLE, a well known machine, in 


| which infants are rocked to fleep. 


CRADLE, in ſurgery, a cafe in which 
a broken leg is laid after being fer. 
| CRAMBE, wild ſea-cabbage, in bata- 
ny, a genus of plants which is vſed as an 
aliment like other cabbage, when very 

gang, bur is cſtermed more hot and dry. 
Pale tells us, the leaves heal wounds, and 
diſcuſs inlammations and other tumours. 

CRAMP, in medicine, a convulſrve 
contraction of a muſcular part of the body, 
being either nbtural, as in convulſive con- 
ll ĩtut ions, ur aceidental, from Hving in cold 
places, under ground, &c. It affects all 
parts indizerently, - but the ham, calves, - 


| feet, and thes, oftener than the arms and 


hands: it is fadom mortal, though irs re- 
turns are oſten quick, and continuance | 
long, with great pain and difientin of 
ſatire Yeffels, as appears from the knots and 
garighons it becaſſons. If it be natural, ob- 
25 the cure as in an epilepſy or conxvul- 
10s ; "Tf atcidental, it is removed by rub- 


ed.with ſhingles. The city has two large | bing the part affected. 
ſuborbs; It is ſurrounded with Yeep ditches, } | AMP-FISH, rhe torpedo. Sec Ton- 
cycompatied with-thick, walls, and deſend- ern.. r ; 


ed by ſtrong towers, Augüffus NT, king- 
of, Puland,. Was crowned here, with his 
cat:foft, January 17, M34 The hogek,, 
and, principal church is dedicated to St. 
Staniflaus. The riches of this church arc 

immenſe, and the othices are read in it day 
and night, - without interruption. c 

Jeſuits have à fine church here, as well, 
as the Dominicans, The biſhop of Cra- 
cow is in poſſeſſion of the duchy of Severia 
and aged yy * 1401, there was, 
an unirenfiy foun ere, which is the 

moſt beg e end it has 
twelve colleges : all employments, as well. 
eccleſiaſtical as Tecular, are generally 
given to Polanders who have been edu- 


« 


' 


Ie is of 
{gibber me 
cõnd, 'calle#'t 


[c 


| CRAMP-TRON, or CRAMPS, a piece 

ichn bent ar each end, ſerving to faſten 

52 pieces of wodd, fiones, or other 
l 


CRANE, a maschine uſed in building | 
Pome for raiſing large ftones and 


ier weights. 

yo Kinds; in the firſt, only the 
gibbet moyes upon its axis ; and in the fe- 
the rut's-tait crane, the whole 
tate, wil its had, turns upon its axis. 
cn CRANE, a kitchen venfil uſed 
for hanging 'a pot or the Eke on; and be- 
ing abreabk, wafts it of and on the fire, 
at pleaſure. | oa 
CRANE, a name given to the fiphon, 


_ 
: 


cated bere, . This city ſutſered greatly | See Siphon. 

* 2 . * Js * 4 9 5 l * 5 
during the civil di enfions ; for the plague, | CRANE's L, among furgeons, 2 
famine, and war, mide a great bavoęk. 1b | Kind ol Forte + fo called from us 
it at the ſame time, and delfroyed” almoſt Þ figire, © * -* n 
* i CRANE's 
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cRANE BILL, in botany, the 


, geraniums 

_ CRANK, a coutrivance in machines, 
in the manner of an clbow, oal 

\ ſquare form, projecting from a Gindte, 
and ſerving by its rotation to raiſe and 
fall the piſtons of engines. 

CRANK, the iron ſupport for a lan- 
thern, or the like; alſo the iron made faft 
to a ſtock of a bell for ringing it. 

* CRANMER, (THOMAS) archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, was born at Allaton 
in the county of Nottingham/z educated 
at Cambridge, and took the degree of 
doctor of divinity in 15423. Pleading for 
king Henry's divorce from Catharine of 

Spain, he fo pleaſed the king, that he 
was made archdeacon of Taunton, and 
afterwards ſent ambaſſador into France, 
Italy, and Germany, and in 1533 be was 
. made archbiſhop of Canterbury. He ſhew- 
ed himſelf a zealous promoter of the re- 
Tormation, and procured” the convocation 
to petition the king that the Bible might 
be tranſlated into Eugliſh ; encouraged the 
printing and publication of it. He next 
| forwarded the diſſolution of the monaſte- 
. ries, which was one of the greateſt ob- 
ſtacles to the reformation. But though he 
had before pronounced the ſentence of di- 
vorce between king Heury and queen Ca- 
therine, aud had married him to Anne 
: Boleyn, yet only three years after, viz. 
in 1536, he allo divorced Henry from 
his laſt queen. He oppoſed the pope's ſu- 
Premacy; and yet in the year 1538, with 
ſome other of the biſhop's, fell under the 
king's diſpleaſure for.not being willing that 
the monaſteries ſhould be tupprefied for 
the King's own uſe. 

In 1540 he was one of the commiſſio- 

ners for inſpectiug into matters of religion; 


of a' 


—_— 


| he allo gave orders for the taking away of | 


| ſuperſtitious ſhrines ; and in the year 1549 
procured the act for the advancement of true 
religion. But the following year he was 
complained of both in the houſe of comons 
and the privy council, when the king pro- 
tected him, and gave him his ring, as ate» 
ken that he took the atfair into his own 
hands, On king Heary's deceaſr, he was 
appointed one of the executors of his will, 
and one of the regents of the kingdom : 
aud on the 20th of February, 1545-6, he 
crowned king Edward VI. to whom he 
had been godtather, as he was alſo to the 
lady Elizabeth. 
bouring for the reformation of religion: 
In 1550 a review was made of the Book 


ol Common Prayer, which by hizgare had | 


He fiill continued la- 


* 


* 


drawn up, and ſeveral things, wen 
amended that ere thought 1 
much of ſuperflition ; and in 1552 he had 
a ſhare in compiling the articles of religi- 
on. In 1553 he oppoſed th: new ſettle- 
ment of the crown upon the lady Jane 
Grey; but upon king Edward Vith's de- 
ceaſe, appeared for that lady. "Queen Ma- 
ry's acceſſion to the thione pur a period to 
his happineſs ; he was preſently after com- 
mitted to the Tower, 2nd condemned for 
high treaſon, of which he was however 
.pardoned. In 1554 he, with Ridley and 
Latimer, were removed to Oxford, in order 
for a public diſputation with the papiſſs, 
which was held with great noiſe and tri- 
umph on the fide of the latter; and with as 
much gravity, learning, and modefly of 
| the fide of the ptoteſtant biſbops : two days 
after Cranmer and the two others were 
condemacd as heretics ; but this ſentenge 
heing void in law, the pope's authority . 
not being yet re-eflablithed in England, a 
new commiſſion was ſent from Rome for 
his trial and conviction. Accordingly, on 
the 12th of September 1555, he appeared 
before the commiſſioners at St. Mary's 
church, Oxon, where he was accuſed of 
blaſphemy, perjury, incontinency, and he- 
| reſy, againſt all which he vind.cated him- 
ſelt; and at laſt was cited to appear at Rome 
within eighty days to anſwer in perſon ; 
but being cloſely confined, the pope ſent 
his letters, in Which he declared him con- 
| tumacious for not appearing at Rome with- 
in the limited time, with orders that he 
| ſhould be degraded and deprived, which 
was accordingly done in the moſt ignomi- 
nious manner. 

At laſt, however, Cranmer's, courage, 
wiſdom, and fortitude forſook him ; he 
had the weakneſs to recant, and renounte 
the proteſtant religion; but notwithfland- 
ing this, the mercilefs queen reſolved to 


| glut her revenge by cormirting him to 


the flames; which cruel ſentence was ac 
cordingly executed on the 21 day of 
March 1556, when repenting of his co- 
| wardice and infincerity, he ſtretched gut 
his right hand into the flame, and held 
it there unmoved (except that once he 
wiped his face with it) till it was con- 
ſumed, crying with a loud voice, “ This 
„is the hand that wrote it. This hand 
« hath offended,” and often repeating, 
« This,unwofthy right hand.” At laſt 
the fire blazing up, he ſobm expired, be- 
ver ſtirring or crying out all the while, 
only keeping his eyes fixed towards bea- 
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ven, and Fepe ating gore than once Lord 
| a © © Joby 
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te Jeſus, receive my ſpirit.” Thus died 
this great reformer, in the. fixty ſeventh 
ear of his age, A perſon remarkable 
his charity and munificence to the in- 
digent ; for his humility and affability, 

his wiſdom and love of truth, 
_ CRANNY, in glaſs-making, an iron 
inſtrument, wherewith the necks of glaſſes 

are formed. . 

CRAPE, in commerce, a kind of ſtuff, 
made in the manner. of gauze, with raw 
filk, gummed and twifted in the mill. 

CRASIS, among phyficians, ſuch a 
due mixture of qualities in a human 
body, as conſtitutes a ſtate of health, 

CRASIS, in grammar, the contraction 
of two letters into one long one, or a 


dipthong. 

CRASSAMENTUM, in phyfic, the 
hick red, or fibrous part of the blood, 

erwiſe called cruor, in contradiſtinction 
ta the ſerum, or aqueous part. See Blood. 

CRATER, in aftronomy, a conſtel- 
lation of the ſouthern hemiſphere, con- 
fiſting of ſeven ftars, according to 
Ptolemy's catalogue, of eight in Tycho's, 
and eteven in the Britannic catalogue. 

CRAY-FISH, the long tailed ſquillæ. 
See Sguilla. 

CRAYON, or PAS TIL, among pain- 
ters, a compoſition af colours, reduced to 
the texture of chalk ; and uſed dry, in 
the form and manner of pencils, for 
painting on paper. 

White CRAYONS.—For white crayons 
for comman purpoſes, chalk, in its na- 
tural ſtate, is ſuperior to any compoſition ; 
it ſhould be choſen white, pure, and of 
the moſt cohering texture ; and it muſt be 
. cut firſt into ſquares, by means of ſmall 
ſaws made for this uſe, of three inches 
Jength, and a quarter of an inch in thick 

; and afterwards farmed inta a pro- 
per pencul-thape, by taking off the corn 
ers with a penknife, and duly ſloping the 
point. ere an extraordinary degree 
of whiteneſs is required, a crayon may 
he made from flake white, as prepared 
by the colourmen; which being well 
powdered and moiſtened with milk, to 
the conſiſtence af a paſte, muſt be formed 
in a pencil-thape, and then dried, but 
withaut heat, as that would tend to 


iajure the whiteneſs. 

Re CRATONS.—For red crayons of 
the ſcarlet hue, vermilion and red lead 
may he uſcd, with ale-wort boiled till it 
appear ſlightly. glutinous to the touch, 
and further inſpiſſated by the addition of 


Wm-tragacanth ; the propartion of which 


| 
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may be a ſcruple to à pint of the thick 
wort, With this gluten, the vermilion, 
or red lead, muft be reduced to the ſtate 
of a paſte, by grinding them together, 
and then formed into the proper ſhape, 
and dried with a gentle heat. 

Where the orange caſt of red lead is 
not particularly wanted, it is ſafer to uſe 
yermilion ; for though red lead will ſtand 
much better uſed this way than in otl, 
yet the vermilion is ftill more ſecure, as 
nothing can change it without a burning 
heat, 
The ſcarlet oaker gives a fouler red 
crayon, but yet very uſeful, if it be com- 
pounded with the ale-wort inſpiſſated both 
by boiling and the addition of gum- tra- 
gacanth, in the proper manner directed 
for vermilion. 

Common Indian red may be. likewiſe 
treated in a parallel manner, and will 
give other teints of red. 

Red oaker requires. no compoſition z 
but if it be choſen pure, and of a good 
colour, will afford uſcful crayons by the 
ſame management as chalk. 

Lake muſt be uſed for crimſon crayons, 
and may be brought, when well ground 
with ale-wort, to a proper texture; but if, 
as is the nature of ſome parcels, it appear 
toa gummy, make it up with the decoc- 
tion of oat-meal, inſtead of the ale- wort. 

It would be extremely proper to have 
crayons of carmine, if the price did not 
— the ufe of it too expenſive: conſi- 
dering that citcumſlance, it is more ex- 
pedient to uſe it rubbed in by a leather 
roller, by which it may be con teniently 
laid on where it may be neceflary. 

A ſmall crayon compounded of the beſt 
and moſt ſcarlet lake, with about a third 
part of carmine, ſhould however not be 
wanting. They may be worked up with 
milk, and a little decoction of oatmeal, 
with a ſmall proportion of gum-traga+ 
canth ;z but ſome carmine is ſufficientl 
glutinous, and requires no binder, whic 
aught therefore to be firſt tried before the 
binders are added, | 

Small crayons muſt likewiſe be made of 
carmine, and pearl white, in different 
proportions ; and the ale-wort muſt be 
more or leſs inſpiſſated, according to the 
quantity of white ; but as the carmine 
differs greatly in different parcels as to its 
gummy conſiſtence, this muſt be regulated 
dy diſcretion, . 5 

Blue CRAYONS —For a deep blue 
erayon, the darkeſt Pruſſian blue may be 


formed” ing g cragon by grinding it 9 
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the decoRion of oatmeal, If the tenacity 
be not ſutlicient, the ale=wort mutt be added. 

Indico, 'when good, will likewiſe pro- 
duce a deep blue crayon, with ale-wort 
inſpiſſated by boiling, 

For paler blues, Profiian blue of dif- 
ferent degrers of lightnels may be uſed 
with the ale-wort ; but the ale-wort mul 
be infpiffated by boiling, or the addition of 
lize or gum tragacanth, in proportion to 
the lightneſs, the darker Kinds of Pruſũan 
blue being of a more glitinous nature 
than the lighter. 

Verditer will alſo make a good blue 
crayon : but it mutt be uied with ale- wort 
ſtrongly inſpiflated. 

Bice ſhould likewiſe compoſe another 
cra von, treated as yerditer. 

Itrramarine being too dear to form 
crayons, ſhould be uſed in the manner 
above directed for carmine. 

Tut CRAYONS.—The prepared or- 
piment, or pigment, called king's yellow, 
torms the brighteſt and ſulleſt coloured 
crayons ; hut the poitonous quality, and 
garlick ſcent of it, are ſuch faults as ren- 
der it on the wholc much interior to that 
next mentioned. 

The king's yellow, may, however, be 

. formed inte a crayon with ale-wort in- 
ſpitlated by boiling, and the addition of 
gum-tragacanth; but it muſt be dried 
without any heat. 
The turpeth mineral well levigated, 
and waſhed over, makes a very nne cray- 
on, of a cool, but very bright colour. It 
may be treated tor this end exactly in the 
manner above- directed for vermilian. 

Dutch pink and Englith pink make 
crayons of a pretty good yellow. colour ; 
but are nat ſo ſecure from tjying as the 
two above-mentioned. 

Yellow oaker may alſo be formed into 
a Crayon in the ſame manner as chalk ; 
or it- may be ground and waſhed over, 
and then vſed with the inſpillated ale- 
wort. 

Green CRAYONS—The cryſtals of 
verdigriſe, properly managed, make. the 
brighteſt green crayon.. They ſhould be 
reduced to a very fine powder, by grind- 
ing on the ſtone with ſpirit of wine, or 
oil of turpentine ;- and*.then formed into 
"a paſte by ale-wort highly. bailed, and 
infoiſſated ſill - further by | gum-traga- 
canth ; but as little fluid as pofable thould | 
be employed in their campoſition. They 
ſhould likewiſe be dried without heat 

Pruſſian blue, and tyrpeth- mineral, 


6—— diſberent proportions, 
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alf) a variety of god green crayons. 
1hey muſt be worked up witch —_— 
thickened by boiling, 

Verditer and turpeth mineral * « 
good pale green: but they requixe ale- 
wort, both thickened by boiling and the 
ad:tition of gum-tragacanth. 

Orange CRAYONS. —King's yellow, 
or tyrpeth mineral, with red lead; ar 
vermilion, makes a bright orange Crayon. 
| They mult be compounded with alc-wort 
thickened as en by gum Tagacanth 28 
boikng. ©. 

Orange crayons -may likewiſe be forns- 
ed from Dutch. or Englith pink, com- 
pounded with red lead, or vermilion-: 
but the ale-wort nerd not, in this com- 
pation, be to {trongly WA as be 
the laſt. 

Purple CRAY ONS—A very d 
purple crayon may be formed of deep 
Prutiian blue, and carmine, campoundert 
Ly means al the decoction of oatmeal : 
but this being expenſive muſt be made 
imall, and reſerved. oalys for -thote cafe? 
where great brightneſs ».necefſaty, + 

Decp Prutüan blue and lake, treated © 
as the above, form a crayon next in — 
neſs to the above. 

For a leſs bright purple, rn m 
uſed in the place of the Pruſſian b 
but the teint will not, be fo deep; — 
ale-wort fl 'ghily infpiſlated may be uſed 
inſtead of the decoction of catmeah +» 47 

Breton CRAYONS —For. ſormiag a 
ſull brown crayon, neither; inchaing to 
the olive or orange, mix brown oker and 
biſtre, and work them up with the ale» 
wort inſpifiated moderately by boiling. - * 

Spaniſh brown, umbre, and the com- 
com and true Indian red, may likewiſe be 
compounded. in the fame manner wich 
bittre, into crayons of - difterent! teints v 
brown z- and ivory-black may be — 
where neerſſary, to darken chem, an 
increale the variety. 

Spanith-brown and umbre may be lik 
wiſe, formed alone into 'browr ctayons,g 
by meyns- of the ale-wort infpilated bg! 
boiling and a. ſmall addition of gans 
tragacanth. * 

For diluted Ranks colcint fuller's-. 
earth may be emplayed, either alone vp 
mixt with chalk in different praportiona- 
be crayons may be formed by means 
ale-trarts moderately in{pillared by. boi 
ing * +* £1 
Black — Grp R YONE.&-Blacks 
&ayons may be formed ob pr-cral af 
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pro- 
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proper ſhape, in the manner directed for 
chalk. The kind of charcoal faid to be the 
beſt tor this purpoſe, is that made from the 
wood of the willow. 

Good black crayons may likewiſe be 
Formed of ivory-black mixt with a little 
deep Prufhan blue or indico. It muſt be 
worker up by alc-wort boiled thick, with 
a ſmall addition of glover's ſize. 
Brey crayons may be formed of the 
ivory, or lamp-black, mixt with chalk in 

flerent proportions, and compounded by 
means of alc-wort well inſpiſſated by 


borling. 
CREAM, the fat unctuous part of the 
milk that ſwims upon the ſurface. Sec 


CREAM of Tartar, in pharmacy, a 
preparation ot tartar made in the follow- 
ing manner; 

Boil any quantity of crude tartar in 
water, till the parts which are capable of 
ſolution be entirely diffolved ; filter the 
-hquor whit hot through a flannel bag 
into an earihen-pan, and evaporate till a 
pellicte appcars, then ſet it in a cold place, 
and fuſfer it to ſtand quietly two or three 
days : afterwards decant the fluid, and 
the cryſtals will be found adhering to the 
pan: ſcrape them off, and evaporate the 
fluid as before, and ſet it again to cryſtal- 
life, and repeat the operation till all the 
cryſtals are formed. Cream of tartar is 
a gentle purge. It attenuates and re ſolves 

h humours, and is good againſt ob- 
ſtructions of the Viſcera, and in cachectie 
complaints. It is alſo a good adjunct to 
-chalybeate medicines. 

CREATION, the producing ſomething 
out of nothing, which ſtrictly and pro- 
perly is the etfect of the power of God 
alone, all other creations being only tranſ- 
Formattons, or change of ſhape. The 
rreation of the world was 4004 years be- 
tore Chriſt. 

* CREATION, by letters patent, was 
frſt uſed by Edward III, in 1344. 

CREDENTIALS, letters of recom- 
mendat ion, and power, more eſpecially 
ſuch as are given to ambaſſadors, or 
lic miniſters, by the prince that 
them to foreign courts. | 

CREDIBILITY, a ſpecies or kind of 
evidence, leſs indeed than abſolute cer- 
tainty or demonſtration, but greater than 
mere poſſibility : it is nearly allied to pro- 
bability, and ſeems to be a mean between 


— and demonſtration. See Ei- 


CREDIT, in commerce, 4 mutual truſt. 
er loan of merchandize, or money, on 
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the reputation of the probity and ſuffl. 


ciency of a dealer. 5 
CREDITOR, one to whom any ſum 
of money is due, either by obligation, 
promiſe, or otherwiſe. 
CREDITOR, in book-keeping. See 
Book-keeping. 
CREED, a brief ſummary. of the ar- 
ticles of a Chriſtian's belief. See Faith. 
CREEK, that part of an haven where 
any thing is landed from the ſea. 
CREEPER, in ornithology, a name 
given to ſeveral ſpecies of iſpida, other» 
wiſe called certhia, or certhius, and in 
Englith the ox-cye. | 
CREEPER, in naval affairs, a fmall 


inſtrument of iron, having a ſhank and 


four hooks or claws, and ſomething re- 
ſembling a grappling. It is uſed to throw 
iuto the bottom of any river or harbour, 
with a rope faſtened to it, to hook and 
draw up any thing from the bottom. Sce 
Grappling. | 
CREMASTER, tn anatomy, the name 
of a muſcle of the teſticle, of which 
there is one on each fide. 
CRENATED, among botaniſts, leaves, 
the edges of which are furnithed with 
indentings, contiguous to each other, and 
neither inclining toward the point or baſe. 
Of theſe ſome are accute, other obtuſe, 
KC. | 
CREPUSCULUM, in aftronomy, twi- 
light ; the time from the firſt dawn of 
the morning, to the riſing of the fun ; 
and again, between the ſetting of the 
ſun, and the laſt remains of day. 
CRESCENT, Creſcens, the new moon, 
which, as it begins to recede from the 
ſun, thews a lLitle rim of light, termi- 
nating in points, called horns, that are 
ſtill increahng, till it is in oppoſition to 
the ſun, at which time it is full moon 
or quite round. 
CRESCENT, in - heraldry, a bearing 
in form of a new moon. 
CRESS, or CRESSES, in botany, the 
naſturtiom. Sce Naſfturtivm. 
Indian CRESS, the cardamindum, or 
tropzolum of botaniſts. See Tropatum. 
Sciatica-CRESS. See Cardamine. 
Sciatica-CRESS is alſo a name given 
to the lepidium, or dittander. 
Water, or Winter-CRESS, the ſame 
with the fiſymbrium. See Siſymbrium. 
* CRESSY, Battle of, where the king 
of Bohemia's ſtandard, with the motto 
Ich Dien, (I ſerve) was taken, and ever 
fince uſed as the creſt to the arms of the 


princes of Wales, Auguſt. 26, 1349, 25 
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Edward the third, having refolved | 
to behege Calais, followed that route by 
flow marches, and halted the firſt night 
at the caſtle of Noyelle, from whence he 
detached parties to burn Crotoye and other 
towns in the neighbourhood, Next day 
he arrived at Creiſy, where he encamped 
on an eminence, with a wood in the rear, 
and placed the baggage-waggons on the 
flauks, to ſecure them from the atrack of 
the enemy. While he thus purſved his 
purpote with great intrepidity and delibe- 
ration, Philip imagining that he fled be- 
fore his arms, teſolecd to overtake and 
chaſtiſe the fugitive, who had made ſuch 
havock in his kingdom. He accordingly 
marched-from Abberville towards the vil- 
lage of Cretly; and. Edward being in- 
formed of his ap „drew up lis ar- 
my, confifting of thirty thouſand men, 
in order of battle. The- firlt line was 
__cammanded by the prince of Wales, jult 
turned of fiftcen, accompanied by the carls 
of Warwick and Oxford, Godfrey de Har- | 
court, the lords Stafford, Holland, Chau- 
dels, 'Cliaford, with the flower of the 
Engtith ' nobility, eight hundred men at 
arms, four thooſand archers, and fix 
thoutand 'Welth linfantry, The fecond | 
line wn conducted by the carls of Arun- | 
del and /Nofthampton, the lords Wil- 
loughby, Roos, Baſſet of Sipcote and 
Mukon, Sir Lewis Tufton, and à great | 
number of gentlemen, eight thouſand 
men at arms, four thouſand halberdiers, 
and about half that number of atchers. + 
Thoſe two lines were formed on the de- 
clivity of the hill in ſach à manner; as 
to ſupport one anaxher ;- and the ſecond + 
onflanked the firſt; ſo as to prevct Nr 
being ſurrounded by the enemy on the 
lett, where it ws ſecared by a ſemi-cir- 
cular diceh dug in the night for this por- 
poſe, terminating in the park of Creſfy, 
and the ſmall brook of Maye, which wa- 
ters that village. The king himſelf com- 
manded the third line, paſted on the brow 
of che . eminence behind the other: two, 
compaſed of ſeven hundred men at arms, 
five thouſund three huhdred bi He N, and 
fx thouſand afchers : he was sctended by 
the lords Mowbray, Mortimer, Pagworth, 
Sir Hugh Hittings; and other perſons of 
diſtiaction- He and the prince of Wales 
had that morning received the ſacrament 
with great devotion ; and his behaviour 
dened the oalm intrepidify of invincible 
coutage and refignation:; ” Even the de- 
portmint of che prince of Wales, though 
a boy, was, in all reſpects, manly, he- 
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roic, and worthy of the great example” 


he propoſed to imitate. The army be-' 
ing thus arranged, the king rode from 


rank to rank, with a chearful counte- 


nance, encouraging the ſoldiers to exert / 
themſelves for the honour of their c 
try, the defence of their ſovereigu, and - 
the preſervation of their own lives ; aa 
his words, his amiable' figure, and hins * 
complacency, animated them even to & ” 
degree of rapturous expectation. - That - 
they might hate every motive 10 infpive / 
them with extraordinary courage, he ' 
knighted fifty young gentlemen 5 aud” 
among the reſt Sir ſohn Beauchamp, 
whom he appointed to bear the royal t- 
dard in the battle. Theſe previaus 4. 
poſitions being made, he ordered his mew + 
xt arms to diſmoont, that the haries " 
might not be fatigued before the battle be- 
gan, and his ſoldiers to be-rofrethod withs ' 
4 plentiful meal; after which they r 
down in their ranks upon the grafs d 
take their caſe, that they might be frath. - 


and vigatous at the approach of theene- * 


my. The French king had begun his 
march at ſun rite from Abbeville,.-with - 
an army of one hundred thouſand men 7 * 
and having advanced two leagues, halted * 
to draw up his cavalty in order of battle, 
while the infantry continued their tnarch, © 
Being now at the diſtauce of five miles 
from the Engliſh, he detached four knights 
to view the poſture! of the, enemy, which 
they were permitted ta ſurvey "xt le, 
withaar moleſtation. They were aton- 
iſhed at the f lence, order, aud 

ſure of the Engliſh army f and one f 


them, who bras an pericheced Claer 


belonging to the king of Bohemia, af.” 
fored Philip there was no danger of EA. 
ward's running away. He told bim there 
was neither ſear nor precipitation in the 
countenance ef the Fnglith troops, bur 

great ſerenity and reſolution ; he aid 
their di ſpoſition was exellent, and their 
bodies in full vigour 5 and echarted the 
king of France to advance no farther that 

night, but allow Ris -infantry to refreſh 

themfelves- from the fatigue of 2 tedious : 
march, othetwiſe he would not anſwer for 
the conſequences, as they were at preſent 
ſpent with hard duty, and +» moving in 

the utmaſt difbþrder; Philip perceived dhe 
ſanity of this ydvice, and ſent immediate * 
orders to the van to halt, until they + 
ſhould receive further inſtructions. But 
his commands were very imperfectly obeve + 
ed ; far his army comprehending a great 
number of auxiliaries conducted by - inde» 
peu“ 


— — — —⏑—— , 
= —_— 


. onſet without delay. 
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pendant princes, among whom there was 
no ſubordination, they diſputed the poſt 
of honour with cach other, and vied in 
preſing forward to attack the enemy: 
When the front ranks halted, thoſe who 
fucceeded continuing to move with great 
impetuoſity, that enormous body was 
ed on towards Creſſy in ſuch con- 
fuſion, as diſabled them from acting with 
the leaſt regularity, Even Philip him- 
feli, with the princes of the blood, were 
carried away by the croud Mand he found 
it impoſũble to retard their motions, until 
they came within fight of the Engliſh. 
There. he made ſhiſt to arrange them in 
three diſtin bodies, the firſt of which, 
commanded by John de Luxemburgh the 
blind king of Bohemia, confitiing of 
three thouſand men at arms, nine and 
twenty thouſand, infantry, and fifteen 
thouſand Genorſe crof: -buws, planted op- 
polite to the Enghth archers: The fc- 
cand divifion, conducted by Charles count 
of, Alencon, was compoſed of four thou- 4 
and men at arms, and twenty thouſand / 
infantry, advanced in a line with the firtt 
battalia. Philip in perſon commanded 
the third body as a reſerve, conſiſting of 
twelve thouſand men at arms, and tifry 
thouſand infantry. About three in the 
afternoon, the French king began the 
battle, by ordering the Genocte to charge; 
but they vete 1o fatigued with their 
march, that they cried out for a little 
reit before they ſhould, engage. The 
count of Alencon, being infor:ned of their 
petition, rode up and reviled them 25 cow- 
atds, commanding them to bein the 
They advanced 
with great · reluctancen which was increaſed 
by a heavy ſhower which fell that in- 


- Nant, and rendered their bow - ſtrings uſe- 
| Iefs3 ſo that the diſcharge they 


made 
produced very little eff-&, On the other 
hand, the Englith archers, who had kept 


. their bows in caſes, and were favoured by 
2 ſudden gleam of fun-ſhine that flaſhed 


in the faces of the enemy, began to let 
fly their arrows ſo thick and with ſuch 


good aim, that terrible havock was made 


_ amang the Genoce, who finding them- 


felves expoſed to certain death, without 
being, able to ;atHnoy their enemy. began 
w fly with diforder and precipitation, 
and were trodden dawn by the men at 
arms, under the command of count Alen- 
con. That nubleman making a wheel in 
oder to avgid the bywemen, charged with 


- - great for he body cammanded” by the 


Pace a W., who ſuſtained the hock 


. 
* 
. 


juſt : before the 


9 4 
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without flinching, and gave the count 


ſuch a warm reception, that the greateſt 
part of his men at arms was left dead 
upon the ſpot» While he maintained 
this contliet, the column of archers forty 
deep, poſted on the right, which had al- 
ready defeated the Genoeſe, was broke, 
by an impetuous onſct of three ſquadrons 


' of French and German knights, and a 


great body of men at arms; ſo that 
the prince was attacked both in front and 
flank at the ſame time. In this emer- 
gency, the earl of Warwick difpatched a 
mellenger to the king, defiring him to 
advance to the prince's ſuccour: Edward; 
whom he found in a windmil viewing the 


engagement, aſked with great deliberation, 


if his fon was dead, wounded, or un- 
horſed ; and being anſwered in the nega- 
tive,“ Well then, ſaid he, go back and 
„tell Warwick, that I ſhall not inter- 
v meddle in the fray, but let my boy win 
„ his ſpurs by his own valour.” He 
perceived the confuſion of the French and 
their ſtandards dropping very ſaſt in that 
place where the prince was ſtationed, . ſo 
that he.concluded the enemy had miſcar- 
ried in their aſſault; and as he had lately 
beftowed the honour of;;knightKood upon 
his ſon, he was loth to deprive him of any 
ſhare of the glory. His conjecture was 
Lain returned! with his 
anſwer, , the archgrs had cloſed, aud the 
earls of Arundel and Northampton ad- 
vanced with a treth body, by which the 
aſſailants were ſurrounded and cut in 
pieces. | Theſe viftorious bands, joining 
under prince Edward, who fought with 
amazing proweſs, advanced to attack in 
their urn the main body of the enemy 
commanded by Philip, who had been pre - 
vented, by the diſorderly flight of his firſt 
line, from coming vp to ſuſtain the troops 
which had broke through the Englith ar- 
chers. Herc the battle was renewed. with 
great obſtinscy: Philip in perſon, the 
king of Bohemia, and his ſon Charles, 
with a number of auxiliary princes, au- 
mating their ſoldiers to deeds of glory, not 
only by words, but by the example of their 
own perſonal proweſs. Nothing, however, 
could reſiſt the impetuoſity and valour of 
the prince of Wales and his attendants. 
Flujhed with the ſucceſs he had already 
received from his father, under whoſe eye 
he acted in this firſt eſſay of his manhood. 
The blind king of Bohemia, whoſe am- 
bition had for many years embroiled the 
beſt part of Europe, enquiring about the 


fate of the day, war told that the French, 


weze 
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vere in terrible diſorder; a great number 
of noblemen lain ; that his ſon Charles 
- had. been obliged to retire dangeroully 
wounded ; that the Engliſh had made a 
dreadtul carnage ; and that the prince of 
Walcs bore down every thing before him 
with irrefiſtable valour. John having re- 
ceived this information, commanded his 
knights to lead him into the hotteſt part 
of the battle againit the young warrior. 
Accordingly four of his attendants placing 
him in the middle, and interlacing the 
bridles of their horſes, they ruthed toge- 
ther into the thickeſt of the enemy, and 
tbe blind King interchanged a few ttrokes 
with Edward ; but they were ſoon parted, 
and the Bohemian, with his ſoilowers, 
ſell in the contuſion of the battle. By this 
time Philip himſelf, after two horſes had 
been killed under him, was grievoully 
wounded in the neck and thigh, and be- 
Aug carried out of the battle by John of 
Hainault, the ſtandard of France was 
, beaten down. Then all reſiſtance was 
laid afide ; univerſal rout and undiſtin- 
- guiſhed carnage enſued: though a great 
number of the French would have eſ- 
caped under favour of the approaching 
night, had not the king of England or- 
dered large fires to be made ,ypon the 
neighbouring hills, by the light of which 
the vidtors prevented them from rallying 
or uuiting, and compleated the flaughter. 
Edward, ſeeing the victory accompliſhed, 
deſcended from the hill, and running up 
to the prince of Wales, embraced! him 
teaderly in the fight of the whole army, 
ſaying, © My valiant fon, God grant you 
« may perſevere in the courſe you have 
« ſo glorioully begun. You have acquit- | 
« ted yourſelf nobly z and well are., you 


„worth the Kingdom that wil be your 


© inheritance.” The prince made no other, 
reply than that of a profaund obeiſance; 
and indeed his modeſty and moderation, 
were altogether ſurprizing and une ampled. 
In this famous battle, which was fought 
on the 26th day of Avgutſt, See Ling. 
of Bohemia, James King of Majorca, 
Ralph duke of Lorraine, the: counts of. 
Alencone Flanders, Blois, Vaudemont, 
Harcourt, Auxerre, Aumale, St. Pob, and 
Sancerre, four and twenty bannetets, twelve 
hundred knights, fiſtecn hundred gent le- 
men, four thouſand men at arms, thirty 
thouſand infantry, ate faid to bave fallen, 
while the lofs of Edward did not excced 
three knights, and an inconfiderable num 
ber of ſoldiers. Philip attended by five 
knights and about fexty followers, was 


þ ering thezperſons 


CRO 
carried to the caſtle La Broye, about a 
league from Creſſy, where, having taken 
lame reſreſliment, he ſet out at midnight 
for Amiens, where he arrived early nat 
| morning. The victorious Edward bay- 
ing ſounded a retreat, and ordered his 
men to be _vpon their guard all night, 
leſt the French ſhould rally, detached a 
party of archers and lancers at . day 
light, to purſue the fugitives, and they 
meeting in & fog with the militia of 
Rouen and Beauvais, on their march to 
join Philip's army, routed them at the firit 
onſet, The archbiſhop, of Rouen, and the 
grand. prior of France advancing with 
a freſh reinforcement, were defeated 
and (lain, with two thoufand of their 
followers. The Englith gathering ſome 
French ſtandards that lay ſcattered on the 
field of battle, planted them on a neigh- 
bauring hill, as a decoy to the enemy 
who were diſperſed about the villages, 
and the ſtratagem ſucceeded ; for they 
tlocked in numbers to their colours, and 
were hewn in pieces without mercy ; and 
indeed the only circumſtance which tar- 
niſhed the glory of this victory, was the 
order which Edward iſſued before the eh- 
gageraent, to give, no quarter. The ſame 
injunetion is ſaid to have been laid upon 
the French army by their monarch : but 
this was an inſtance of harbarity, in which 
his example ought yot! to have been fol- 
lowed. Though he refuſed - mercy to the 
living, he was extremely corrreous to the 
dead.: he ſent the body of John, Kiag 
of Bohemia, to his family; he ordered 


} 


|:tha, field 40 be colecrated, attended the 


funerals of the noblemen who had loit 
their lives in the battle, and ordered the 
common ſoldicrs to be intexred with great 
decency. Such adds of humility and mo- 
deration, Uoubtleſs, ſ&rve.:ro dignify the 
character of 4 monarch, 'aund. perhaps to 
quit any ſcruples of tonſctepce that might 
-nterrenc ; but a prince ought to be ve 
well. farigtied Wh the” jultbels of his 
> quarrel, before he begins to thed ſuch ſeas 
-of blood; and commences the miniſtet of 
horror, death, ruin ahd deſolation. Edward 
laid claim to the crown of France, to which 
he certainly had no right; and this whole 
campaigy, was employed in ravaging .the 
lands, burning the habitations, and butch- 
of the people over whom 
| they: wanted to rule 
7 RES F. in hexaldry, "the" uppermoſt 
part of,:awy armoury, or that part of the 
caſque or helmet next to the mantle. 
CREST,, among carvers, an imagetys 
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's or carved work, to adorn the head, or top 
_ of any thing, like our modern corniche. 


\. CREST-FALLEN, a fault of an horſe, 


. when the upper part of his neck, called the 
_ creſt, hangs to one fide: this they cure by 
- placing it upright, clipping away the ſpare 


tin, and applying plaſters to Keep it in a 


proper poſition. 


CHETA, chalk, in natural hiſtory, See 
- Chalk... 


_ © * CREUSA,; in fabvlous hiſtory, the 


. Gaughger of Creou, King of Corinth, was 
married to ſaſon, which fo enraged Medea, 
his caſt-off wife, that .ſhe deſtroyed ſe- 


veral of the royal family by her incarna- 


tions. 

CRE USA, in fabulous hiſtory, daugh- 
ter to Priam, king of Troy, was wife to 
_ #neas, with whom ſhe eſcaped at the 
burning of that city; but he loſt her as 
they were making their way to embark, 
when the was carried away by the goddety 
Cybele. , | 

. CRIBATION, in pharmacy, the paſ- 
ing any fubftance.through a ſieve, or ſearce, 
to ſeperate the finer particles from the 
| iroffer whereby tlie body be dry, and re- 


duced to powder, as the pulps of ſceds, | 


fruits, or roots. x 

CRICKET, in zoology, the gayllus. 
See Gayllus. 

CRICOIDES, in anatomy, a cartilage 
of the larynx, called alſo the annular cara 
tage, 

CRICOTHYROIDAUS, in anatomy, 
one of the five proper muſcles of the larynx, 
which ariſe and terminate in it. It ſerves 
occaſionally either to dilate or conſtringe 
the gloit1s. 

CRIME, Crimen, the tranſgreſſion of a 
law, either natural or divine, civil or ec- 
cleſiaſtic. , 

CRIMSON. One of the ſeven red co- 
lours of the dyers. See Calcur. 

CRISIS, in medicine, is uſed in various 
ſenſes, both by the antient and modern 
phyſicians. With ſome it means fre- 
quently no more than the excretion of any 

* noxious ſubſtance from the body, Others 
take the word for a ſecretion of the noxious 
hamours made in a fever. Others uſe it for 
the critical motion itſelf; and Galen de- 
ſcribes a crifis in fevers, a ſudden and in- 
ſtantaneous change, either for the better or 
the worſe, productive of recovery or 
death. 

CRISP LEAF, among botaniſts, one 
folded over and over, at the edges, which 
are always ſerrated, dentated, or lacerated. 
Ir js otherwiſe called curled. 


„CHRISTA GALLH, in anatomy, a pro- 


R © 
| cefs of the os ethmoides, mał ing the vp 
per part of the ſeptum narium. 
CRITHE, in ſurgery, ſtyle, a tuberci 
that grows in different parts of the eyetids. 
When it. is ſmall it comes only to the edge 


| of the eyelids, or very near it, between the 


cilia ; but when. it is large it ſpreads tö- 
wards the middle of the lid. The cure of 
this diſeaſe mutt be varied, according as 
the chrithe is attended with an inflamma- 
tion or is hardened and concreted. * 
CRITHMUM, famphire, in botany, a 
genus of plants more uſed as a pickle, than 
tor any medicinal purpoſes : however, it is 
ſuppoſed to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, pro- 
voke urine, aud open obſtructions of the 
bowels. | 
CRITICAL DAYS and SYMPTOMS, 
among phyticians, are certain days and 
ſymptoms, in the courſe of acute diſeaſes, 
which indicate the patient's ſtate, and de- 
termine him either to recover or grow 
worſe. | 
CRITICISM, ' the art of judging with 
propriety concerning any Giicourle or writ - 
ing. Though the ule of the word 1:5 ordi- 
nartly refirained to fiterary ermicim, we 
may diftinguith, divers other branches oc 
this art; as 1. Philoſophical criticiim, the 
art of judging of the hypotheſes and opt- 
nions of philoſophers. 2. Theological 
criticiſm, the art of judging of the means 
of governing, acquiring, and preſerviig 
ſtates. 4. Grammarical criticiſm, the — 
of interpreting the words of an author, &c, 
In ſhort, the art of criticiſm, though reck- 
oned by fome as the diſtin& part of philo- 
ſophy, is nothing elſe than a more correct 
and accute knowledge in the other parts of 
it; and a readineſs to apply that know- 
ledge upon all occaſions, in order to judge 
well of what relates to theſe ſubjects, ro 
explain what is obſcure in authors, to ſup- 
ply what is deſective, amend what is erro- 
neous in manuſcripts or ancient copies, to 
correct rhe miſtakes of authors and editors 
in the ſenſe of the words, to reconcile the 
controverſies of the learned, and by theſe 
means to ſpread a juſter knowledge of the 
beautiful paſſages and ſolid reaſoning of 
authors, among the inquiſitive part of 
mankind. 
CROCHES, among hunters, the little 
buds growing about the tops of a dear or 
hart's horns. | 
CROCODILE, Crecodilus, in zoology, 
a ſpecies of lizard, with a two-edged tail 
and triangular feet, the fore ones havin 
five, and the hinder ones only four toes. 


This is the largeſt ofthe lizard kind, grow. 


ing to twenty-five feet in length, and about 
the 
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the thickneſs of a man's body. Tt is a na- 


tive of the torrid zone frequenting ſali- 
water rivers, where it lies concealed among 
the reeds or ruſhes, till it finds an opportu- 
nity ts ſeize men or other animals, which 

it drags into the water, always taking this 

method of drowning them firſt, that it may 

afterwards devour them without refiftance : 
Ns #enertal food, however, is fiſh. The 

Afxicans and Indians eat its fleſh, which 

is White and of 4 kind of perſumed fla- 
vour .. N 

' CROCUS, ſaffron, in botany, a genus 

of plants, with narrow grafs-like leaves, 

which have a white line running along the 

middle t the ſtalk is ſhort and undivided, 
and bears on the top a purpliſh blue flower, 

deeply cut into fix ſegments: in the middle 

of the flower ariſes, among the ſtamina, a 

whitith piſtil, divided at the top into three 
chives or fleſhy filaments,” the lower part of 


wich is flender and pale- coloured, the up- 


per broader, of a deep orange red, and very 
tinely indented about the ſides : theſe fila - 
ments, carefully picked, and preiſed toge- 
ther into cakes, are the ſaſfron of the ſhops. 
The plant is perennial, and flowers in au- 
wmn : the common ſpring erocuſrs of our 
gardens are reckoned by Linnzos to be no 
other than varieties of itt Saffron is cul- 
tivated in different parts of the world: 
that produced in England” 1s greatly ſupe- 
rior to the forts brought from abroad, and 
may be diſtinguiſhed from them by its blade 
being made broader. Ir ſhould be choſen 
frethy not above a year old, in cloſe cakes, 
neither dry nor yet very moiſt, tough and 
firm in'tearing, of a high ftery colour, and 
of the ſame colour within as on the out- 
fide. 

- Safiron is a very elegant and uſeful 
aromatic: of a ſtrong penetrating, diffuſive 
ſmell, and a warm, pungent; buterith taſte. 
It is ſuppoſed to have a confiderable degree 
of anodyne power, depending on its ſubtile 
odorou s principle; to be more cordial and 
more exhilirating than almoſt any other of 
the aromatics, ſo as, when taken too ſreely, 
to occaſion even immoderate mirth ; to be 
particularly ſerviceable in diforders of the 
breaſt, in — obſt ructions, and hyſteric 
depreſſions. It tinges the urine of a high 
colour. The doſe is commonly from two 
or three grains to ten or twelve: Geoffroy 
ſays it may be extended with ſafety to a 
ſeruple and more. | | 

- The officinal tinctures are made with 
ſack or French brandy, in the proporizon of 
an ounce to 2 pit; by diffolving in the 
vinous tincture a proper quantity of fine 
ſogar, twenty +five.vunces tola pint, au ele- 
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| gant cordlal ſyerup is obtained, Tinctures 
drawn with vinegar, of other liquors ſen- 
fibly acid, toon looſe of their rick colour in 
keeping: the colour of the vinous tin&ares 
alſo fades a little, and a part of the diſ- 
ſolved ſaffron is apt to be in time thrown 
off : thoſe made in proof ſpirit, and in fec- 
tified ſpirit, particularly the lattet, may be 


kept in perfection for years. | 
CROCUS, in chemiſtry, any metal cal- 
cined to a deep or yellow eglour + thus We 
meet with crocus martis aperiens & aſt rin- 
gens, or the aperient and aſtringent- ere- 
cuſes of ifon ; alſo with the crocus veneris, 
or copper calcined to ſuch a reddiſh powder. 
CROCUS METALLORUM, a0 eme- 


tic preparation of antimony and nitte thus 


made: Take an equal quantity of esch, 
powder them ſeparately, then mixing them 
well together, throw the mixture, by de- 
grees into a red-hot cruciblez where it is to 
remain till melted thoroughly: this, aſter 
being ſeparated from the ſcorie, is to be 
kept for uſe. By boiling this crnde cro- 


eus, firſt reduced to a fine powder, in wa- 


ter, and afterwards waſhing it with more 
hot water, till it comes off infipid, is ob- 
tained the waſhed crocus of antimony. 
CROFT, a little cloſe or field, adjoin- 
ing to a dwelling-houſey and encloſed for 
pattufe or arable lang 
CROISADE, CRUSADE, or CRU- 
ZADO, a name given to the expeditions 
of the Chriſtians againſt the infidels, for 
the conqueſt of Paleftine; fo tated hetanſe: 
thoſe who. engaged in the undertakings 
| wore a crofs on their cloaths, and bore one 
on their ſtandard. 106 6 
|  CROISSANTE, in heraldry, is faid of 
a croſs, the ends of which are fathioned 
like a creſcent or half-moon. . 
* CROMMWELL, (THOMAS) ear] of 
Eſſex, au eminent ftateſmanunthe'fixteentis 
| century, was the ſon of à blackſmith 48 
Putney, near London, who was in bis lat- 
ter days a brewer, He was educated. in a 
private ſchool, where he learned accounts, 
and a little Latin; but afterwards travel- 
ling, he ſeized the opportunity of learning 
ſeveral languages. Coming to Antwerp, 
where was then a confiderable Engliſh fac 
tory, he was rctaiped to be their Clerk. ; ans 
afterwards he embraced an opportunity that 
otfered in 1510, : of. taking a jourhey, ts 
Rome. Wbile he remained in Italy, he 
ſerved for ſome time as a ſoldier unden the 
duke of Bourbon: and at Hologns afhſted 
John Ruſſel, afterwardSearF of Bedford,.in 
making his eſcape, when he was an.danger 
of being taken by the French. On his te- 


turn from his travels, he was taken uigthe 
4A 2 rvice 
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ice of cardinal Wolſey z who, obſerv- , 


ing his great parts made him his ſolicitor, 
and often employed him in affairs of great 
8 In return for theſe favours, 
romwell deſended his maſter iu the houſe 
of Commons, of which he was then a 
member, with great wit and eloquence, 
After the Cardinal's death, he was taken 
into'the King's ſervice. In 1531, he was 
knighted,-made maſter of the king's jewel- 
houſe, and a privy-counſellor. The next 
year he was madeclerk of the hanaper,and 
chancellor of the exchequer. In 1534, he 
was made principal ſecretary of ſtate, and 
maſter of the rolls; and the next year ap- 
pointed viſitor - general of the mona- 
neries throughout England, in order for 
eir ſuppreſion. In 1536, he was made 
hord-keeper of the privy ſeal, when he re- 
 ftigned, his maſterſhip of the rolls. The 
{ame year be was advanced to the dignity 
of a baron, by the title of Cromwell, lord 
Oakham, in Rutlandthire ; and alſo made 
vicar-general, and vicegerent over all the 
ſpititualities under the king, who was de- 
clared ſupreme head of the church. Hav- 
ing been highly inſtrumental in promoting 
a reformation, and pulling down the mo- 
naſteries, he was, in 1539, rewarded with 
many noble manor belonging to thoſe diſ- 
ſolved houſes ; and, on the 17th of April, 
the fame year; was advanced to the dignity 
of earl of Eſſex. At length, vfing his ut- 
molt endeavours to procure a marriage be- 
tween king Henry the Eighth, and Anne 
of Cleves, whoſe friends were Lutherans, 
as the maſt effectual method to ſecure both 
himfelf and the proteſtant religion, this 
very ſtep produced his deftrution; for the 
king, not liking the queen, took an invin- 
Cible averfion to Cromwell, and ſeveral ar- 
ticles being brought againft ham; refolved 
to give him up; and having caufed him to 
to be arreſted at the council-table, feat him 
to the Tower: when a bill of attainder 
having paſſed both houſes, he was brought 
to a ſcaffold, on Tower-hill, where he was 
beheaded, on the 28th of July, 1 54. Thus 
fell Thomas lord Cromwell, though it was 
ſaid there was not a man in England who 
foſſeſſed ſo many virtues. 
* CROM WELI, (OLIVER) lord 
protector of England, one of the great ſt 
generals and politicians that this country 
has produced, was the ſon of Robert Crom- 
well, the ſecond fon of Sir Henry-Crom- 


: well of Hinchinbrooke, in the county of 


Huntingdon, knight, and was born at 
. Hyatiagdon the 24th of April 3599. He 
udicd tome time at Sydney college, Cam- 


* 


Ll 


| 


| 


' bridge, and aſtewards removed to Lincoln's | 
1 2 4 
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Inn, London, aſter which he married, au 
ſettled at Huntingdon till the death of his 
uncle fir Thomas Stuart, who leſt him an 
eſtate of between four and five hundred 
pounds a year, which induced him to re- 
move to the iile of Ely, about which time 
he began to leave the church and converte 
with the puritans. He was elected a mem- 
ber of the third parliament of king Charles 
I, which met January 20, 1628; and hav- 
ing ſpent part of his. eſtate in returning 
ſums of money he had formerly won at 
play, reſolved in 1637 to go and ſettle 
with his wife and family in New England, 
but was topped by a proclamation for re- 
ſtraining ſuch embarkations. He was af- 
terwards choſen member for Cambridge in 
the long parhament. As ſoon as the par- 
liament formed ſchemes of raifing forces 


| for their ſervice, which was at the begin- 


ning of the year 1642, he immediately. 

went to Cambridge, where he raifed a very 
good troop of horſe; and having foon taken 
a large quantity of arms and ammunition 
from the royaliſts, he encreaſed his forces, 
and was in a ſhort time at the head of a 
thouſand horſe, with. the title of colonel 
Cromwell. Cromwell being very active in 


the paxliament's ſervice, was ſoon after ap- 
pointed Leutenant-general of horſe under 


the earl of Mancheſter, who jpinmg the 
Scots, enabled them to reduce York : and 
in the battle of Marſton- Moor it is unani- 
mouſly agreed that Cromwell's cavalry, 
who were commonly fiyled Ironfides, 
changed the fortune of the day. Cromyel!'s 
reputation encreaſing, he was appointed 


licutenant-general of the army, when af- 
ter ſeveral victories he gained the battle of 


Naſeby; and this, with other fuccefſes, ſoon 


put an end to the war. In thorty the un- 
happy king was delivered up hy the Scots. 
Cromwell and the 


parliament entered into 
a treaty with him; bot that prince's ſe- 
cret deſigns beingdifcovered by Cromwell 's 
vigilance, and that of his ſpies, he found 
his own ſaſety made it neceflary to change. 
his conduct. After various turns the king 
was brought to his trial, Cromwell himfelf 
being oue of the high court of juſtice, and 
3 concerned in his death. The 
houſe of lords was now declared uſeleſs, 
and a council of tate appointed to govern 
the nation. Cromwell, after quelimg ſe- 
veral mutinies in his army, was, in the 
year 1649, ſent general into Ireland, when 
in about nine months he ſubdued almoſt that 


whole kingdom, and leaving his fon Ireton ' 


to complete the conqueſt, returned to Eng- 
land, where he was made general in the 
room of lord Fairfax. .- He then went to 

| Scotland, 
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Scotland, routed the Scots army at Donbar, by * in four right angles IE 


took Edinburgh, Leith, and other places, 
purtued king Charles 'H's army to Eng- 
land, defeated it at Worceſter, September 
3, i651, and returned to London, where 
the parliament ſettled ſour ĩhouſand pounds 
a year upon him. He began now to com- 
plain of the long parliament, which on the 
20th of April, 1633, he diſſolved by force, 
and two days aftoy publiſhed a declaration 


of his reaſonshgned by- himſelf and his 


council of officers, July 4, he called a 
parliament, and by an inſtrument conſti- 
tuted them the ſupreme authority; and on 
the 13th of December following, they re- 
ſigned their powers to him, and an inſtru- 
ment of government” was drawn up, by 
which He was declared lord protector of the 
common wealth of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and December 16 he was inſtalled. 
He now applied himſelf to the management 
of the ſeveral parties; - he ſupplied the 
benches of the.copres of Weſtminſter with 
the ableit lawers, hut acted in the moſt ar- 
bitrary and-opprefhye manner, where his 
own intereſt was concerned. He however 
made himſelſ fcared and courted by all the 
powers of Europe; and having raiſed the 
glory of England to its higheſt pitch, died 
on the third, of September 1658, in the 
ſixticth year of his age. 

* CROMARTIE, (Earl of,) was be- 
headed on Tower-hall for treaſon, in 
17 


crook ; a ſymbol of paitoral authority, con- 
filting of a gold or filver ſtaff, crooked at the 
top, carried . occahonally before biſhops or 
abbots, and held in the hand when they 
give the ſolemn benedictions. The cuſtom 
of beating a paſtoral ſtaff before the bi- 
ſhops is very ancient. Regular abbots are 
allowed to officiate with a mitre and cro- 
fer. Among the Greeks node but a pa- 
teiarch had a right to a croſier. 

CROSIER, in attronomy, four ſtars in 
the ſouthern hemiſphere, in the form of a 
croſs, ſerving thoſe who fail in ſouth lati- 
tudes ro find the antardiie pole. 

CROSLET, in heraldry, is when a 
croſs is croſſed again at a fmall diſtance 
from each of the ends. 

CROSS, Crux, in antiquity, a ſpecies of 
puniſhment, or rather the % ovary 
wherewith it was inflifted ; confiſting of 
two-pieces of wood croſſing each other. 

- CROSS, in heraldry, an ordinary com- 
poſed of four-fold lines, whereof two are 
perpendicular, and the other two tran ſverſe; 
for ſo we muſt conceive of them, though 


they are not drawn throughout, but meet 


46. 
CROSIER, ar CROZIER, a ſhepherd's 


— 


the feiſe · point of the eſcutcheon. e 
CROSS-JACK, in naval attairs,, 3 fail 
extended on the lower-yard of the miaeg- 
maſt, called hence the: cerofvgack, yards 
This fail is very ſeldom. uſed, + 5 32 
CROSSELET, a little or dimiaj 
croſs, uſed in heraldry,” where the ſhie 
is frequently ſeen covered. with croſſelets: 
alſo feſſes and other honourable ordins- 
ries, charged or accompanied with cxolle- 
lets. Croſſes frequently. terminate in 
croſle lets. a L N 
CROTAPHITES, in anatomy, a muſcle 
of the lower jaw, ferving to draw it vug- 
wards. * 
CROTCHES, in naval architecture; ter- 
tain crooked timbers in the after-hold, o 
which to form the narrower, parts of a ſhip 
as ſhe approaches to the fler. i . 
. CROTCHES, certain crooked pieces gf 
wood or iron, fixed in diflerent places «af 
the ſhip in order to ſupport the- ſpare maſts, 
&c | * 


CROTCHET, in muse, obe- ef 
notes or characters of time, marked-thus 


f , equal to half à minim, and double of 


a quaver. See Claracter, Minim, and Qua- 
wer. | A dot added to the crochet increaſes 
its time by one half, that is, makes it equal 
to a crotchet and a hall. | = 

' CROTCHET, in printing, a ſort of 
ſtrait or curved line, always turned up ut 
each extreme: ſerving to link ſuch articles 
as are to be read together ;. and uſed in ana- 
lytical tables, &c. for facilitating the di- 
viſious and ſubdiviſion of any ſubject, ger 


nerally expreſſed thus 


CROCHETS are alſo marks or cha- 
rafters, ſerving to incloſe a word or feu+ 
tence, which is diftinguithcd from the reid 
being generally in this form | or th 
8 CRO YP of a Horſe, in the menage, the 
extremity of the reins above the hips. «yy + 

CROUPADE, in the menage;x leap, ia 
which the horſe pulls up bis hind legs, 28 
if he drew them up to his belly. Croupatk a 


| ditter from caprioles and balatades, in hir, 


that in croupades the horſe does nat jerks 
as he does in the other two ars. 
CROW, in ornitholagy, # ſperies ot 


corvus, about the ſize of: the: largeſt tame 
pig eon, and of a fine deep black coburg 
with large eyes and reflex bhriſtles at the 
noſtrils, "In? * 

Royſten CROW, another ſpecies of word 
vus, with the body grey, the head, throat, 
wings, and tail, bac. 4 


n 
1 


CROW, 


e n 
Cow, in mechanics, an iron lever 


Vith a clawat one end, and a ſharp point 


ar the other; uſed for heaving great 
weights. 

Row Bill, among ſurgeons, a kind 
of forceps for drawing bullets, &c. vut of 
wounds. e ; 
 CROW'S FEET, in the military art, 
machines of iron, having four points each, 
about three or four inches long, ſo made 


2 


— — 


"that whatever way they fall, there is ti] | port 


a point up: they are thrown upon breaches | 
or in paſſes where the enemy's cavalry are 
"© march, proving very troubleſome by 
running into the horſe's fect and laming 
them. | 
CROWN, an ornament worn on the 
Dead by kings, | ſovereign princes, and 
noblemen, as a mark of their dignity. The 
Roman emperors had four kinds of crowns, 
Kill ſeen on medals, a crown of laurel, a 
radial or radiating cfown, a crown adorn- 
ed with pearls and precious ſtones, and the 
fourth a kind of bonnet or cap, ſomething 
the mortier. The Romans had alſo | 
various kinds of crowns, which they diſ- 
tributed as rewards. of military atchieve- 
ments; as, 1. The oval crown, made 6f 
myrtle, and beſtowed - upon generals who 
were entitled to the honours of the leffer | 
triumph, called ovation. 2. The naval 
or roſtral crown, compoſed of a circle of 
gold, with ornaments repreſenting beaks 
of ſhips, and given to the captain who firſt 
grappled, or the ſoldier who firtt bearded, 
an enemy's ſhip. 3. The crown, called in 
Latin, vallaris, or caſtrenſis, a circle of 
gold raiſed with jewels or paliſades ; the 
reward of him who firſt forced the ene- 
my's intrenchments. 4 The mural | 
crown, a circle of gold indented and em- 
barrled ; given io him who firſt mounted 
the wall of a beſieged place, and there 
lodged a ſtandard. - 5. The civic crown, 
made of the branch of a green oak, and 
given to him who had ſaved the life of a 
citizen. 6. The triumphal crown, con- 
f$iting at firſt of wreaths of laurel, but af- 
terwards made of gold; proper to ſach ge- 
nerals as had the honour of a triumph. 
7. The crown called obfdionalis, or gra- 
minea, made of graſs growing on the 
=) the reward of - who had | 
rvered a Roman army ſrom a hege, 8. 
The crown of laurel, given by the Greeks 
to their athletæ ; and by the Romans to 
thoſe who bad negociated or confirmed a 
2 with an enemy: this was the leaſt 
onourable of all. 
, CROWN, in heraldry, is uſed for the 


— 


repreſcuration of that  orvament, in the 


- 
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mantling of an armory, to expreſs the dig · 


nity of perſons. 

_ The-Imperial CROWN is a bonnet or 
tara, with a ſemi- citele of gold, ſupport- 
ing a globe with a croſs at top. Sec place 
XVI: Ag. 1. No. . 

Te Britiſh CROWN: is adorned with 
four croſſes, between which there art four 
fleurs de lis: it is coveted with four dia- 
dems, which meet at a little globe ſup- 
ing a croſs. See fg. t. No. 2. 
© The French CROWN, is a circle of 
eight fleurs de lis, -- encompaſſed with fix 
diadems, bearing at top a double ficur de 
— is the creſt of France. Sce fg. 
1. No. 3. 8 

The Spaniſh CROWN” is adorned with 
large indented leaves, and covered with 
diadems terminating in a'globe, ſurmount- 
ed with a croſs, See figs t. No. | 

The crowns of | almoſt. all ether kings 


are adorned with large leaves, bordered 


with four, fix, or eight diadems, and 
« globe and croſs at top ie on 
The Papal CROWN” is compoſed of a 
tiara and a triple crown encompaſſing it, 
with two pendants like the biſhop's mitret. 
Theſe crowns repreſent the pretended triple 
capacity of the pope, a high- prieſt, ſupreme 
judge, and ſole legitlator of. Chriftians, 
See fig. 1. No. 5. 
An Electoral CROWN, or coronet, is 
a-ſcarlet cap turned. wp with. ermine, and 
cloſed with a ſemicircle of gold, all cover- 
ed with pearls, with a globe at top, tur- 
mounted with a golden croſs. See fig. 1. 
No. 6. 9 1 * 
CROWNS of the Britiſh Princes of the 
Blond. 1. The prince of Wales's crown 
conſiſts alternately of croſſes and fleurs de 
lis, with one arch, in the middle of which 
is a ball and croſs, as in the royal diadem. 
2. That of all the younger ſons and bro- 
thers of the king, conſiſts likewiſe of croſ- 
ſes and fleurs de lis alternately, but with- 
out any arch, or being ſurmounted with a 
globe and croſs at top- 3. That of the 
other princes of the blood conſiſis alter- 
nately of croſſes and leaves like thoſe in the 
coronet of dukes, c. See fig. 2. 
CROWNS of MNeblemen, are a duke's, 
compoſed of leaves of ſmallage, or parſley: 
that of a marquis, of flowers and pearls 
placed alternately : an earl has no flowers 
about the -circle, like the duke and mar- 


with 


. * 


quis, but only points riſing, and à pearl 


on every one of them: a viſcount has nes 
ther flowers nor points raifed above the 
circle, like the other ſuperior degrees, but 
only pearls placed on the circle itſelf with- 
ont any limited number: a baron havovly bx 

pear!s 


po 
* 


» | 
See g. Row Ns of the Blood Royal 
. of Great Britain. 
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pearls on the golden border, not raiſed, to 
dittinguiſh him from the earls: and the 
number of them limited, to ſhew he is in- 
ferior to the viſcbunt. See fir. 3. 

CROWN, in commerce, a general name 
for bots bath foreign and domeſtic, which 
are of, or wear, the valuc of hve — 
ſterling,” dee ain. f 
CROW˖N, in architecture, we ver- 
molt member of the cornice, called alfo co- 
Yona, and larmier. See Corord and Lars 
mier. 

CROWN, in affrogomy, a name given 
to rwo conſtellations, the one called bo- 
realis, che of her meridionalis. See Corona. 

CROWN, in geometry, a plane ring 
included between two concentric perimr- 
tec and is, generated by the mution of 
ſome part of a right line round -aycenter, 
rhe ſaid moving part not being n 
to the center- 

The area of a crown will be hadby maul*- 
riplying its breadth by the lengrh of the * 
middle periphery; tor a ſeries terms in 
a+v that 

2 


arithmetic progreſſion being a 


78, the Tum of the firſt and laſt moltiplied 
by half the number of terms, the middle 


element muſt be — ; wherefore that 


multiplied by the breadth, or ſum of all 
the two terms, will give the crown. . 
CROWN of Colours, certain coloured 
rings Mhich like halos appear about the 
of the fun or moon, but of the colours 
of "= rainbow, and at a leſs diſtance than 
the common halos. Thete crowns Sir 
linac Newton thews to be made by the 
ſun's ſhining in a fine day, or the moon in 
a clear night, through a thin cloud of glo- 
bules of water or hail, all of the fame big 
nels. 
CROWN-OFFICE, an office belong 
ing to the King's bench-court, of which 
the king's coroner or attorney is com- 
monly maſter, In this office, the attorney- 
general and clerk of the crown exhibit 
informations for crimes and miſdemeanors 
at common law, as ig the cafe of batteries, 


| 


couſpiracies, Iibelling, e. on Which the 


offender is liable to pay A fine to the king. 
CROWN-GLASS, che hack fort of 
window-glaſs. See Glaſs. 
CROWN-WORK, in fortification, 
an out-work having a very large, gorge, 
generally the length of the curtain 
of the place, and two long fades ter- 
minating towards the field in two demi- 


baſt ions, each of which is joined by a par- | 


remarkable crudities iy the ſtomach, 


| 
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| ticular curtain to a whole baſtion, which 


is the head of the work. The crown-work 
is intended t inc loſe a _rihng ground, or 
to cover, the head of aretrenchment. * 

CROWNING, in / architecture, any 
thing that fn! ihes x decoration. Thus 8 
cor; lichen — a ctoteria, are called 
crownitt 

CRUCIBEE, Somical veſſel — 
af carth, and i tempered and baked as to 
dem the gresteſt heat, uicd to wn. - 
tals, to flux minerals, ores, &c. 

CRUCIFLYN, a croſs upon which the 
body of Chriſt is faſlened in effigy, uted 
by the Roman  catholics to excite in 
— minds a ſtrong idea of our Savieur's 

n. 
CRUCIFSRN, ſomethi di 
y uſed 


crols-wiſez but more 


| botaniſts, for flowers ——_— of | 


pcta's diſpoſed in the form of a | 
ſuch are the flowers of 2 rockets 
wall-tl»werg Ke. See Flower 
CRUDE, something that has not paſſed 
the fire, or had a proper degree of coctions © 
CRUDILUTY, among phyficians, undies 


| geited ſubliances in the liomach ; humoury 


in the body which are unconcocted, and 
not prepared for expulban. There are two 
the 
acid and nidorote. . The fart is when the 
alimen:s turn into a fixed acid liquamen 
more or 4els viſcid, being not lache iently 
attenuated and * :hzed, which is the 
origin of chronicald! Galen, An acid cru- 
dity diſcoyers itielf by the hean- bum by 
acid cructations in abundance, and by 
coſtiveneſs. At is corrected by abſorbent 
and alkaline meccines, by volatile anne” 
matics, &. after which cathartics may be” 
given : for if this method be not obſerved, 
porging medicines will not make their 
p oper evacuations, bat only cauſe gripings 
and ſpaſms in the bowels. A nidoroſe ciu- 
duty is when the aliments are fo far cor- 
rupted, that they are turned into a putri- 
laginovs liquamen of a very un ſavoty taſte 
and ſmell, which is called a nidor. It is 
attended with fctid-eructations ſomething 
like the ſmell of fried eggs, br ſtin king 
hih 3 and very often with the heart · burn, 
and a fort of nauſea rifing, intothe mouth 
from the ttomach, © Win relation to the 
cure, an emet:ic ſhould be given, or leaft 
the body gently purged with rhubarb and 
tamarinds, - aſter which acidulated juleps 
are good, "Che crediry of the humuurs or 
morbific matter in a diſeaſe, is diſcovered 
chietly from a fault in the quantity or qua- 


| 


iy of the clrculating as well as the ſerget= 
ed 


— 
= 
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84 hemovrs, as of ſweat, mucus, ſaliva, 
anne, pus, blood, &c. 

- *» CRUOR, among anatomiſts, ſometimes 
ſigniſies the blood in general; ſometimes 
| bly the venous blood; and ſometimes 
© Extyavaſated, or coagulated blood, 
+*CRUPPER, in the manege, the buttocks 
of a horſe, the rump; alſo a thong of lea- 
ther put under a horſe's tail, and drawn 
up dy thongs to the buckle behind tlie ſad- 
die, ſo as to keep him from caſting the 
* faddle forwards on his neck. 

*. CRUR ZEUS, or CRUREUS MUS- 
CULUS; in anatomy, a fleſhy maſs, cover- 
ing uImott all the foreſide of the os femo- 
vis, between the two vaſti, which like- 
Vviſe coyer the edges of this muſcle on each 


- CRURAL, ia anatomy, an epithet 
TLiven to the artery which conveys the 
« bland to the crura, or legs, and to the 
voin by which this blood returns towards 
the heart. 
ns, in anatomy, that part of the 
body berween the burrocks and the toes; it 
i dtvided into the thigh, leg, and foot. 
Bee Thiph, Leg, and Foot. 

: - CRUSTACEOUS, an appellation giv- 
en to animals covered with thells made 
up of ſeveral pieces, in contradiſtinction to 
thoſe conſiſt ing of a ſingle piece, called 


= , 


__ *Eeftacecus, 


” GRUZADO, in commerce, a2 Portu- 
gueſe coin; ſtruck under Alponſus V. 
about the yrar 1457, When pope Calixtus 
* Senrithitherthe bull for a erdilade againſt 
he infide ls. 
* CRYPTOGRAMIA, one of Linnzus's 
claiſes of plants, the organs of fruttifica- 
tion of which are either concealed within 
the truit itſelf, or fo minute as to eſcape 
ebſervation. To this genus beleng the 
moſes, muſhrooms, ferns, liver-worts, 


&c. - 

- CRYPTOGRAPHY, the art of writing 
in cipher, or with ſympathetic ink. See 
Cipher and Ink. 
- CRYSTAL, in natural hiſtory, the 
narne of a very large claſs of foils ; hard, 
pelincid; and naturally colourleſs ; of re- 
gularly angular figures, compoſed of ſim- 
ple, not filamentous: plates; not flexible 
for chaftic, giving fire with ſteel; not fer- 


menting in acid menſtrua, and calcining 


in a ſtrong fire. 
© CRYSTAL, is uſed for a ſactitious 
body, caſt in glaſs-houſes, called cryſtal» | 
glass; being no more than glais carried, in 
the compotirion and manufacture, to a | 


greater porfoction thauthe commas glaſs. | 
- | 


| 
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CRYSTALS, in chemiſtry, falts or 
other matters congealed, in the manner of 
cry ſtal. | 

CRYSTALS of Silver, or Lunar 
tals, are filver . into the alles 2 
ſalts, by the pointed aids of ſpirit of nitre. 
Theſe cryſtals are like the ſolutions of an 
immediate cauſtic; they burn the ſkin on 
the ſlighteſt touch. 

CRYSTALLI, among phyſicians erv 
tions about the ſize of a = white _ 
tranſparent, which ſometimes break out all 
over the body. | 

CRYSTALLINE, compoſed of, or 
reſembling cryſtal. See Cryſtal. 

CRYSTALLINE HUMOUR, in ana- 
tomy, a thick, compact humour, in form 
of a flattiſh convex lens, fituated in the 
middle of the eye, ſerying to make that 
refraftion of the rays of light, neceffary 
to make them mect in the retina, apd 
form an image thereon, whereby viſion 
may be perforined. See Eye. 

RYSTALLIZATION, in chemiſtry, 
the reducing ſalts to their proper ſpecific or 
cryſtalline torm. To underfiand this defi- 
nition, it is neceſſary previouſly to know, 
that it is a property of all Kinds of ſalts, 
when diſſolved in ſuch a quantity of water 
as is not ſufficient to keep them in that 
ſtate, and prevent theit coaleſcence, to ſorm 
theraſelves into ſimilar figures of a peculiar 
kind, each according to its ſpecies; and 
theſe having, in ſeveral inſtances, the 
exact reſemblance of cryſtals, gave occa- 
fion to their borrowing that name. Satu- 
ration is affected by the difference of the 
quantities of ſalts which hot and cold wa- 
ter will diſſolve. | 

The antentional end of cryftallization is 
to render the ſalts pure and diſtinguithable, 
as well by freeing them from feculencies, 
and giving them their proper form, as 
by ſeparating each Kind fem cvery other 


with which it may happen to be mixed. 


This it efectuates completely, if well cxe- 
cuted; and it is attended with this particu- 
lar advantage, that in this ſtate the fpe- 
cies of any ſalt may certainly be diſtin- 
guiſhed, in general, by the appearance on- 
ly. The manner of performing it is, io 
make 'a ſaturate ſolution of the ſalts in 
boiling water, either by adding the ſalts, 
if dry, to the water; or by evaporating the 
redundant water, if they were before diſ- 
folved, and then putting the ſolution into 
a proper veſſel, and ſuffering it to rett in a 
cool place till the cryfals are formed, 
which is perfected in a longer or ſhorter 
time, according to the degree ener 
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of the weather. This is all that is necef- 
lat y when the ſalts are pure; but if they 
are mixed with any heterogeneous matter, 


feculencies, it is uifite, that, befote 
the ſolution is ſet to ſhoot, filtration ſhould 


* * 


uſes. by : 

There is no particular form neceſſa 
for the veſſels which are employed in yd. 
tall;zation, provided they be ſuch that the 
cryſtak may be commodiouſly taken out. 
Bat it is very proper to have regard to the 
ſubſtance of which they are made, as well 
In reſpeck of thoſe uſyd forthe ſolution, as 
thoſe for the cryſtallization; otherwiſe a 
cortuſin of the veſſel, and conſequent de- 
panes of the- ſalts, or an unneceſſary 
alte thereof} wilt frequently happen. 
CRYSTALLOIDES, the cryfialline 
tonic of theeye; a flne membrane con- 
ar by cryſtalline humour. ' 
CUP, a bear's whelp: Among hunters, 
a 5 and matten of the firſt year, are called 
cubs, r 
UBA, an iſland of North America, 


ſt! 


and ninety broad. Chriſtopher Colum- 


bus diſcoyered it the ſecond voyage he 


made to America. The air is pretty 


-wholeſome, and not exceeding hot. The 


gountry is full of mountains, forefis, and 


Jakes, and yet is tolerably fruitfol in ſeve- 
ral places, eſpecially near the ſhore. They, 


have a particular fort of tree, called canin- 
ga, Whoſe bark has the taſte of cinnamon' 


and cloyes, which ſerves the inhabitants 
for ſpice. Some of the cedars are ſo large, 
that they ſerve to make canoes, which will 
old forty or fifty men. The tortoiſes, or 
ſca-turtles, are fo large and numerous, 
that the Spaniards mike uſe of them to 
' victaal tlieis fleet, when they are home- 
Ward bound. The trees and fruits which 


grow here are moſt of them common to the 


*Weft Indies; but they are remarkable for 


a particulargort of tobacco, of which they 
make Havanna ſnufl. The ſhores abound 
with ſea fowl, They have a great number 
of alligators, which infeſt the rivers, Great 
numbers of cattle are Killed only for their 


_ ſkins, and their fleſh is left to rot on the 


round'; though Tome of it is dried in the 
Tun, and is uſed in victualling ſhips. There 
are abundance of commodiovs harbours 
about the iſland ; and one in particular, on 
the ſourh fide, where an Englith admiral 
and general landed ſeveral thouſand men in 
1741; but they going at an improper time, 


the rainy ſeaſon came on, which cauſed a 
mortality among the men, and forced the 


K» — 
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| remainder to xeturn to Jamaica nithoptag 5 


tempting apy thing. It was, howeyers 
taken by the Engliſh, in July, 2761, but 
was reſtorgd to the Spaniards by the peace 
of 1763. - St. Jago is called the capital bf 
the ifland ; but the apnah is my 
more confiecrable, on account of its ka a 
and the annual rendezvous of the galleor 
on their return to Spain. Cuba is abopt 
one hundred and, twenty miles ſouth. of 
Florida, and. ſeventy north pf. Jamazca... 
CUBATURE. of a:Solid, in geometyy, 
the meaſuring the ſpace contained in it 3 
or finding the ſolid Laan) oy 0 
CUBE, in geometry, a ſolid body con- 
fiſting of ſix qual 4 ſides. * 
The ſohday of any cube is ſonnd by 
multiplying the ſuperticial area. of one pt 
the fades by the height. Lie. 
CUBE, or CUBIC _NUMRER, ia 
arithmetic, that number which is roduced 
by. multiplying any number by itſelf, 28 


| then again the product by that — 
as 27.13 a cubie number, figce 3 multiply - 
at the entrance of the gulph of Mexico, 
about three hundred and fixty miles long, 


ing 3 produces 93 and again, 3 multiply- 
ing 9 produces 27. | 4 2 
CUBE, or CUBIC Quantity, in al 
bra, the third power in a ſeries of. a ne- 
trical proportionals continued; as @ ig the 
root, an the ſquares and aas the cybe, 
All cubic numbers may be ranged into the 
form of cubes ; as $ or 27, whoſe ſides are 


2 and 3, and their baſes 4 and g whence 


it appears, that every true cubic number, 
produced from a binomial root, conſiſts of 


theſe parts, viz. The cubes of the Pane. 


and leſſer parts of the root, and of three 
times the ſquare of the. greater part multi- 
plied by the leſſer, and of three times. the 
ſquare of the lefler multiplied by the. greats 
er, as, | | 

a a+2 a b+bb 

a+b ; 


Ga a RAA 
1 aab+2abb+bbb. 
adah$3aab+3ebb+bbb 
. — hence is eaſy to underſtand both 
the compoſition of any cubic number, and 
the reaſon of the method for extracting the 
cube root out of any member given. See 
the following artiele. | 
CUBE-ROOT of any Number, or Quan- 
tity, is ſuch a number or quantity, which, 
if multiplied into itſelf, and then the pro- 
duct thence ariſing by that number or quan- 
tity, being the cube · root, this laſt product 
ſhall be equal to the number or quantity 
whereof it is the cube - rant; as 2 is the 
cube · roat ef 8 ; becauſe two times 2 19 4, 


gn 


ö 


4 2 and 
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dad two times 4/is 8; and a+ is thecube- 
wotof a3 + 3a abþzabb$63.. 

CUBEBS, Cubebe, dried berries, great- 
ly reſembling pepper, but furniſhed each 
with a.{lender ſtalk, whence they are call- 
ed by ſome, piper caudatum. Cubebs are a 
warm ſpice, of a pleaſant ſmell, and a 
moderately pungent taſte. Their heat and 
Fur been are weaker than thoſe of pepper, 

t of the ſame kind; and refide, like 
thoſe of that ſpice, not in the volatile, but 
th the more tixed matter. 

CUBIC Hyperbola, a figure defined by 
the equation x y2z—a3, having two aſymp- 
totes, and confiiting of two hyperbolas 
lying in the adjoining angles of the aſymp- 
totes, and not in the oppofite angles, like 
the -Apollonian- hyperbola, being other- 
wile called by Sir Iſaac Newton, in his 
Enumeratio Linearum Tertii Ordinis, an hy- 
perboliſmus of a parabola; and is the fix- 
om ſpecies of his lines, according to 

im. | 

_ CUBIC Parabo/a. See Parabola. 

_ CUBIT, : among the ancients, a long 
meaſure to the length of a man's arm, 
from the elbow to the tip of the fingers. 

Dr. Arbuthnot makes the Englith cubit 
equal to eighteen inches; the Roman cu- 
bir equal to 1 foot, 5,406 inches; and the 
cubit of the Scripture equal to 1 foot, 
- 9,888 inches, 1 

- CUBIT AUS, in anatomy, the name of 
rwo muſcles, the one called cubitæus exter- 
nus, being the firſt of the extenſor mul- 
cles of the fingers, ariſes from the exter- 
nal extvberance of the humerus, and paſ- 
ſing its tendon under the ligamentum an- 
nulare, is inſerted into the fourth bone of 
the metacarpus that ſuſtains the little fin- 
ger : the other is the cubitæus internus, 
which ariſeth from the internal extuber- 
ance of the humerus, and upper part of the 
ulna, upon which it runs all along, till it 
paſſes unter the ligamentum annutare, and 
is inſerted, by a firong and ſhort tendon, 
into the fourth of the firſt order of the 
carpus. 

CU BT Tos, in anatomy, a bone of the 
arm, reaching from the elbow to the writ, 
called alſo the vina. 

CUBOIDES, cr OS CUBROIDES, in 


anatomy, the ſeventh bone of the foot, ſo 


called from its reſembling a cube. 
CUCKOO-FLOWER, in botany, a 
name ſometimes given a plant, more 
generally called cardamine, or lady's 
ſmock 
CUCULLARIS, in anatomy, a muſ- 
cle of the fraputa, otherwile called trape- 


c ” 
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zius, arifing from the os occipitis, the ſpi- 
nole apophy les of the neck, and of the 
teventh and eighth of the back, terminat- 
ing at the ſpine of the ſcapula. 

corps, the cuckoo, in ornitholo- 
gY, a genus of birds, of the order of the 
picæ. The common cuckoo is a bird of 
confiderable beauty, which breeds with 
us, but does not remain the year. 

Its head, neck, and back, are of a hoa- 
ry colour, with ſome dark grey feathers ; 
the wings are of a browniſh black, the 
the throat of an undulated fleſh colour, and 
the belly whitiſh. The colour of the fe- 
male ditfers but very little from that of the 


male. 

CUCUMBER, Cucumis, in botany, 2 
genus of plants, whoſe characters are the 
tollowing: . 

It hath a flower conſiſting of one fingle 
leaf, which is bell-thaped avd expanded 
towards the top, and cut into many ſeg- 
ments ; of which ſome are male or barren ; 
having no embryo, but only a large ſtyle in 
in the middle, which is charged with the 
farina: others are female or fruitful, be- 
ing faſtened to an embryo, which is after- 
wards changed into a fleſhy fruit, for the 
moſt part oblong and turbinated, which is 
divided into three or four cells inclofing 
many oblong ſeeds. 

The way to raiſe cucumbers is fo well 
and fo generally known, that to give an 
account of it, is altogether unneceſſary. 

Wild CUCUMBER, Cucumis, a warty, 
hairy, ſomewhat oval fruit, not above two 
inches in length: the fruit, when ripe, 
burſts on being touched, and throws out 
with violence its whitiſh juice and its black 
ſeeds. It is ſown annually, as all the 
preceding, in gardens. All the parts of the 
wild cucumber are ſtrongly purgative : the 
fruit appears to be ſomewhat more ſo than 
the root, and this than the leaves. The 
juice that iſſues ſpontaneouſly, or by the 
very light preſſure, on flirting the fruit 
when almoſt ripe, has an unpleaſant 
ſmell, and a very durable nauſcous bittet 


-rafe, on landing for a few hours, it parts 


into a thick matter, which ſeriles to the 


bottom, and a thin watery fluid, which 


floats above; this laſt may be commodiouſ- 
ly drained off, after the clearer part is de- 
canted, by means of ſtripes of woollen 
cloth or ſkains of cotton laid over the fides 
of the veſlel. "The thick ſecula, dried in 
the ſun or any other gentle heat, is a very 
firong, irritating, but flow cathartic ; and 
often. operates likewiſe upwards, It re- 
markably railes the pulſe, and ſeems to 

+ kindle 
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kindle a degree of fever for -a time: its | 


ule therefore is in cold indolent phlegma- 
tic caſes; particularly in dropſies, in 
which it has ſometimes been given with 
ſucceſs after medicines of a milder Kind 
had proved ineffectual, Two or three 
1 are in general a ſufficient doſe : in 
ome caſes this quantity has acted violent- 
ly; in others, five grains have procured 
plentiful evacuation, without much uncaſi- 
nets or diſturbance to the conſtitution. 
CUCURBIT, in chemiſtry, an carthen 
or glaſs veflcl, arifing gradually from a 
wide bottom, and terminating in a narrow 
neck. This initrument is of great uſe in 
chemical diſtillations, digeſtions, and ſub- 


limations. 


Blind CUCURBIT, a ſmall inverted 


cucurbit, adapted to another in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the neck of the one is inſeited in 


that of the other. The veſſel called crcu- 
htoryy is one of this Kind. þ 

CUCURBITA, the gourd, in botany, 
a genus of plants. Sce Cord. 

CUD ſometimes. means the infide of the 
throats in beaſts, and ſometimes the food 
that they keep there, and chew over again: 
from whenge, * to chew the cud ſignifies, 
to ponder, think, or ruminate upon a 
thing. | 4 
CUE, among comedians, an item, or 
inuendo, given to the actors on the ſtage, 
what, or when to ſpeak. 2 

CUIRASSE, a piece of defenſive ar- 


mour, made of plate, ſerving to cover the 
body, frum the neck to the girdle, both 


betore and behind. 

CUIRASSIERS, cavalry armed with 
cuiraſſes, as molt of the Germans are: 
the French have a regiment of cuiraſſiers: 
but we have had none in the Englith ar- 
my, fince the Revolution. 

CULLIAGE, a barbarous practice, 
whereby the lords of manors ancieutly aſ- 
ſamed a right to the firſt night of their 
vaſſals brides. 

* CULLODEN, battle of, April 16, 
1746. In the beginning of April, 1746, 


the duke of Cumberland began his march 


from Aberdeen ; and an the twelfrh, paſ- 
ſed the deep and rapid river Spey, without 
oppoſition from the rebels, though a confi- 
derable number of them appeared on the 
oppoſite fide. Why they did not difpute 
the paſſage, is not eaſy to be conceived : 
but, indeed, from this inſtance of neglect, 
and their ſubſequent conduct, we may 
conclude, they were under a total infatua- 
tion. His royal highneſs proceeded to 
Nairn, where he received intelligence, that 


—_—— 
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the enemy had advanced fron Invernefs t 
Culloden, about thewutftance of nine miles 
from the royal army, with intention to give 
him battle. On the Gxreenth day of April, 
the duke having made the proper diſpoſni- 
on, decamped from Nairn early in the 
| morning, and after a march of nine miles, 
perceived the Highlanders drawn up in 
order of battle, to the number of eight 
| thouſane men, in thirteen diviſions, ſbp» 
phed with ſome pieces of artillery. The 
royal army which were much more nume- 
rous, the duke immediately formed inte 
three lines, diſpoſed in excellent order; 
and about one o'clock in the afternoon, 
the cannonading began. The artillery of 
the rebels was ill ſerved, and did very lit- 
tle execution; but that of the King's troops 
made dreadful havock among the enemy. 
Impatient of this fire, their front line | 
vancing to the attack, about five hundred 
of the clans charged the duke's left wing 
with their uſual impetuoſity. One regi- 
ment was diſotdered by the weight of this 
column: but two batrallions advancing 
from the ſecond line, ſuſtaĩned the firſt, 
and ſoon put a ſtop to their career, by 'a 
ſevere fire, that killed a great number. At 
the ſame time the dragoons under Haw- 
ley, and the Argylihire militia, pulled 
down a park wall and covered their right 
flank, and falling in among them ſword in 
hand, completed their Confuſion. © The 
French piquets on their left, did not fire a 
thor ; but, ſtood in active during the en- 
gagement, and afteywards ſurrendered them- 
ſelves priſoners of war. An intire bo 
of the clans marched off the field, in order, 
with their pipes playing: the reſt were 
routed with great tlaughter, and their prince 
was with reluctance prevailed upon to re- 
tire. In leſs than thirty minutes, th 
were totally defeated, and the field covered 
with dead bodies. The road, as far as In- 
verneſs, was ſtrewed with dead bodies ; 
and a great number of people, who, from 
motives of curiofity, had come to ſce the 
battle, were ſacrificed to the undiftinguithe . 
ing vengeance of the vitors. Three thous ' 
ſand rebels gere ſlain on the field, and in 
the purſuit, The earl of Kilmarnock was 


ſurrendered himſelf to one of the detached 
parties. The glory of the victory was ful- 
lied by the barbarity of the ſoldiers. yy 
had been provoked by their former dif- 
graces to the moſt ſavage thirſt of revenge: 
not contented with the blood which was fo 
proſuſely thed in the heat of actiob, the 
| trayerſed the field after the battle, and mat- 
49 ſacted 


taken ; and in a few days lord Balmerins * © 


e of low Hon =. 
entimęnts, ununcty 

The -vanqujſhed advent 

river Tha wot and retired wa 4 
to Aird,; where . he conferred 
lord. Layat : then he diſmiſſed 
Na followers, and wandered, about 2 


— 


wretched, and ſolitary and among the 
ues and mountains, for; the ſpace of four 
wont during which he underwent, ſuch 


a.ſccies of dangers, hardſhips and mi 
as. no other. pexſon ever , outlived, Thus 
in one, ſhort hour, all his hope vaniſhed, 

1 = was intirely extinguiſh- 
25. One would almoſt imagiue, the con- 

ors of * deſperate enterprize had 
San — awn deſtructian, 35 they 


have nd, to their ſafety or ſuc- 
ceſs. D might have oppoſed the duke 
berland at the paſſage of the 

212 might have afterwards attack- 
1s rl in the night, with a good 
ſpect of ſucceſs. As they were greatly 

. to him in number, and weakened 
wich hunger and fatigue, they might have 
ired to the hills and faſtneſſes, where 
they would. have found plenty of live 
e for proviſion, recruited, their, regi- 
ments, and been joined by a — rein- 
r which, was actually in full 

h to their aſſiſtance. But they were 
Aaradel by, diſſenſions and jealouſies; 
ri * dictates of deſpair, and wil- 
death. evoted. themfelyes to ruin and 
When the news of the battle at - 


c wind, the whole nation was 
t Ke with 1 and extolled the 
lake of as 4 hero and de- 


| Lyexrer. , be — of parliament con- 
gratulate, bis maj an this auſpicious 

vent. They d in the moſt. (o- 
un manner, their public, thay ks: to, has 
royal highneſs, which were tran Fitted 

87 by the ſpeakers; and the commons, 
wu added five, and twenty thouſand 
eU annum to his former revenue. 
LMIFEROVUS . Plants, in botany, 

ts as have a ſmooth jointed ſtalk, 

7 DEG and at each joint wrap- 
with . fingle, row, ſharp- 

8 L leaves, and their feeds. conta ned 

in cha 1 „ wheat, barley, &c. 
UL INATION, in aſtronomy, the 
paſſage of any heavenly body over the 
3 or its greateſt altitude for that 


"cuLpxtr. Aker an jndicment, for | 


ſexy, 


neglectod every ſtep that might | 


— —„—- 


. 


-monts frum 
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| | aby criminal matter, is rend in oft, dhe 


praſager at the bar is aſked whether he js 
guilty, or not guilty, of the indidtment? 

IF he anſwers, not not guilty, there is a 
replication the clerk of the arragn- 
crown, by continuing the 
charge of the goilt upon him, Which is 
expreſſed in the word culprit. a 

The term culprit is a contraction of 
the Latin cxlpabiiis and the French priſt; 
importing* that he is ready to prove. the 
criminal guilty. 

CULVERIN, in the military art, a 
large — or piece of artillery. See 


i LED, among ſhip= 
wrights, fignifies the faſtening, or letting, 
of one timber into abother, ſo that they 
cannot ſlip. out, as the carlings into the 
beams-of a ſhip. 

+ CUMBERLAND, a er in the 
north of England, ſeparated from Scot- 
land by Salway Frith and river. It is 
75 miles in length, and 27 in breadrh, 
and is ſaid to contain 14,820 keuſes, 
and about 89000 inhabitants. It has one 
city, 1 market towns, $5 pariſhes, 2nd 
ſends fix members to parliament. Car- 
lille is the capital. There are mines 
which produce lapis calaminaris, coab, 
copper, and black lead: 

CUMMIN, Cumizum, an utnbellifetouk 
plant, — fennel, but much ſmal- 
ler. It is ras a native of Egypt and 
Ethiopia ; and cultivated i in the iſlands 
of Scicily and. Maltha, from whence we 
are ſupplied with the ſeeds. 

Theſe feeds are accounted good car- 
minatives and ftomachics : but have now 
in —— meaſure, given place, ſor theſe 
purpoſes to medicines of a more grateful 
kind, Their principal uſe is im external 
applications, as a warm diſcutient and 
antiſeptic... — 

CUNEIFORM, in 8 an appel- 
ie __ to whatever reſembles a 
wedge... - 

* CUNEIFORM-RONE, in anatomy, 
the ſeventh. bone of the craniom, called 
— os baſilare, and os [phenoides. See ' 

des (Qs. - + 

- Yn NEIFORM-BONES, or OSSA 
CUNEIFORMA, are alſo three bones 
of the foot, all different in their ſizes, 
and articulated with the os naviculare, 
and with the three bones of the metatar- 
ſus, viz. thoſe which ſupport the great 
toe, the ſecond and the third. 

CUNETTE, or, CUVETTE, in for- 
tification, a deep 5 about three 2 


£ 4 
= 
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CUR 


Gur fathons wide, ſunk along the mid- to make a revulſion,” by applying” the 


dle of a dry moat, to make the 
more difficult to the enemy. 

- .CUNEUS, the wedge, in mechanics, 
See Hedge. 


CUP, a veſſel of various forms and 


materials, chiefly uſed to drink out of. 


CUP among botanifts, See the article 


.* CUPID, in pagan mythology, the 
god of love. The ancients give very dif- 
terent accounts of the origin of this lirtte 


deity. The common opinion ſeems ro 


bare been that there were two Copids, 
the ane the fon of Jupiter and Venus, 


whoſe delight it. was to raiſe ſentiments 


of love and virtue; and the other the 
ſon of Mars and the fame goddeſs, who 
inſpired baſe and impure defires. The 
firſt of theſe, called Eros, or True Love, 
bore golden arrows, which cxvſed real 
joy, and a virrvous affection; the other, 


called Anteros, had leaden arrows, chat 


raiſed a paſſion founded only on deſite, 
which ended in ſatiety and difguſt. Co- 
pid was always rawn with wings, to 
reprefent his inconſtancy ; and naked to 
thew that he has nothing of his own. 
He was painted blind; to denote that love 
ſees no fault in the object beloved; arid 
with a bow and quiver of arrows, to ſhew 
his power over the mind. Sometimes he 
is crowned witlt roſes; ſometimes he is 
placed between Hereules and Mercury, 
to thew the prevalence of eloquence and 
valour in love; and at others is placed 
near Fortune, to ſignify that the ſucceſs 
of lovers depends on that inconſtant god- 
defs. 

CUPOLA, in architecture, a ſpheri- 
cal vault 5 or the round top of the dome 


of a church, in form of a cup inverted. 


See Dome, 

CUPPEL. See Opel. 
...CUPPFING, in ſurgety, the operation 
bf applying cupping-gla es for the dit- 
charge of blood, and other humours, by 
the ſkin. The operation of cupping is 
not confined to any particular member of 
the body; but wherever the cupping-glaſs 
is applied, it Is fixed upon the ſkin, ei- 
ther entire or ſcatified, and hence we 


have a two-fold diſtinction of cupping, 


into dry ind gorey, 

The uſe of dry-cupping is two-fold, 
either to make a revulſion of the blood, 
from ſome particular parts atfecled, or 


elſe to cauſe a derivation of it into the 


affected part, upon which the glaſs is 
applied. 
Dry coppiog is alſo uſed, with ſucceſs, 


patfage | 
| 


Wo 


| 


| 


| 


glaſſes to the temples, behind rhe ears; ot 


to the neck and ihoulders, forthe'reviond 


7 pains, 2 and other diſarderꝭ of 
the head : t are applied to the ufpe 

and lower limbs; to Adee bload — 8 
rits into them, when they ate patatytic 3 
and, laſtly, to remove the ſeiatice, awd | 
other pains of the joints. Phe operation 
in thefe caſes is to be repeated upon the 
pant, till it looks very red, and becomes 
painful. In Germany and other northern 
countries, cupping i much oſtener joined 
with ſcaxification, than uſed alone ; in 
which cafe the part is firſt to be copped, 
till it fwells and Jooks red, aud the Rin 
is to be pungtured, or inciſed, by the 
(carifying inſtrument. 

CUPRESSUS, che cyprefs trec, one 
of the ever-greens, and very projperto max 
with pines and frrs in forming Qurapt. 
= wood of the cypreſs is very valuable 
when frown to a fize tit for plauks, which 
it will do in as fort 4 pace xs oaks; 
therefore, why ſhoutd this not % cuti- 
vated for that ptrpoſe, ſince there + 4 
many places in England; where the ut 
is of a ſandy or gravelly n#tore; and 4- 
dom produces any thing worth coltivat 
ing? Now, in ſuch places theſe trees 
would thrive greatty, and greatly add w 
the pleaſure of the owner, white growing, 
and afterwards render as much profit w 
his ſocceſfors as perhaps the be# platta- 
tion of oaks, eſpecially thould the tun- 
ber prove as good here, as in the lam 
of the Archipelago, which there is #» 
reaſda to —＋ : for we find it wos fs 
gain ful a commodity to the iſtand of Can- 
dia, that the plantations wert called Dis 
Filiz ; the ſelling of one of them beutg 
reckoned a daughter's portion. The tim- 
ber of this tree is faid to ret the worth, 
moth, and all putrefaction 3 and is faid te 
lait many hundred years. The doors of 
St. Peter's chutch at Raume were framed 
of this material, which laſted from Con- 


ſtantine the Great to pope Eugentus the 


Fourth's time, which was chven hun- 
dred years, and were then ound an 
entire, when the pope changed th m far 
Zates of braſs. The coffins were made ut 
this timber, in which, Thucydides tells 
us, the Athenlans uſed to bury them 
heroes 3 and the mummy-cheſts, brbught 
with thoſe condited bodies out of Egyrn, 
are many of them of this wood, This 
tree is by many learned authers recon 
mended thr the improyernent bt the ar, 
and a ſpecific for the langs, as ſcuding 
month great quantities of aromatic and 

| balſamic 


& 
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balfamic ſcents: wherefore many of the 


ancient phyſicians of the eaſtern countries 
uſed to fend their parents who were troubled 
with weak Jungs, to the iſland of Can- 
dia, which at that time abounded with 
uhefe trees, where, from the effects of 
the air alone, very few failed of a perfect 


cur. 
cuRATE properly fignifies the parton, 
or vicar of a pariſh, who has the charge, 
or cute, of the pariſhioners fouls. 
CURATE alfo implies and is generally 
wſcd for a perfon ſubſtituted by the incum- 
bent to ſerve his cure in His ſtead. 
CURCUMA, tomeric, a ſmall tube- 
ros Knotty root, brought from the Eaſt- 
Indies: externally greyiſh, internally of 
z deep lively yellow or ſaffron colour, 
Which by age changes more and more to- 
wards a red. It cominunicates to water 
its own dcep yellow colour: but to recti- 
fied ſpirit of wine, a red. The ſpirituous 
tipcture, applied upon warm marble, gives 
2 durable red Rain. Woollen cloth, im- 
preguated with a ſolution of alum” and 
tartar, acquires, on being boiled with the 
watery decoction, an elegant, but not 
very durable, orange yellow or gold co- 
Joured dye. It is rarely made uſe of by 
the dyers on account of its price and the 
Periſhablenefs of its colour. 


CURLINS, the coagulating of any 


fluid body, eſpecially mikk. 

CURE Souls, a benefice in the 
Chrifttan church, the incumbent where- 
of has the direction of conſciences with- 
in a pariſh. | 

CURFEW, or COURFEW, a fignal 

iven in cities taken in war, &c. to the 
inhabitants to go to bed. Paſquin ſays, 
it was fo called, as being intended to 
advertiſe the people to ſecure themſelves 
From the robberies and debaucherics of 
the night, 4 | 

The moſt eminent curfew in England 
was that eſtabliſhed by William the Con- 
queror, who appointed under ſevere pe- 
nalties, that, at the ringing of a bell, at 
eight o'clock in the evening, every one 
mould put out their lights aud fires, and 

to bed: whence, to this day, a bell, 
rung 
bell. 

CURNOCK, a meaſure of corn, con- 
taining four buſhels or half a quarter. 

CURRAN, or CURRANT, in bo- 
tany, a genus of plants whoſe characters 
are well known. | 

CURRANTS, a ſmall kind of grapes 
brought principally from Zant and Ce- 
phalonia. They are open and pectoral; 
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1 
but are more uſed in the kitchen than in 
medicine. | 

CURRANT, or COURRANT-MO-- 
NE, that money which paſſes in com- 
merce from one to another, 

CURRENT, in hydrography, a ftream 
or flux of water in any directioff, Cor- 
rents, in the ſea, are either natural or 
geyeral, as ariſing from the diurnal re- 
tat the earth on its axis; or acci- 
dental and particular, cauſed by the wa- 
ters being driven againſt promontories, 
or into gulphs and ſtreights; where, 


| wanting room to ſpread, they are driven 


back, and thus diſturb the ordinary flux 
of the ſea. The currents are ſo violent 
under the equator, where the motion 
of the earth is the greateft, that they 
carry veſſels very fpeedily from Africa 
to America; but abſolutely” prevent their 
return the ſame way; fo that ſhips are 
forced to run as far as the 40th degree of 
latitude, to find a paſſage into Europe. 
In the Streights of Gibraltar, the currents 
almoſt conſtantly. drive to the caſtward, 
and carry ſhips into the Mediterranean: 
they are uſually, too, found to drive the 
fame way in St. George's channel. The 


great violence and dangeroufnefs of the 


ſea in the Streights of Magellan, is at- 
tributed to two contrary currents ſetting 
in, one from the ſouth, and the other from 
the north ſea. Dr.” Halley makes it 
highly probable, that in the Downs, in 
the Streights of Gibraltar, &c. there are 
under currents, whereby as much water 


| is carried out, as is brought in by the 


upper currents. This he argues from the 
olling between the North and South Fore- 
land, where -it runs tide and half-tide, 
i. e. it is either ebb or flood in that part 
of the Downs three hours before it is ſo 
off at ſea: a certain ſign, that though 
the tide of flood runs aloft, yet the tide 
of ebb runs under-foot, i. e. cloſe by the 
ground; and fo at the tide of ebb it will 
flow under-foot. This he confirms by an 
experiment in the Baltic Saund, rommy- 
nicated to him by an able feamen preſent 
at the making it: Being there with one 
of the king's frigates, they went with 


about that time, is called a curfeiy | their pinnahee into the mid-ſtream, and 


were carried violently by the current. 


Soon aſter that, they ſunk a baſket with 
a large cannon- bullet, to a certain depth 
of water, which gave check to the boat's 
motion; and finking it ſtill lower and 
lower, the boat was driven a-head to the 
windward, againſt the upper-current ; the 
current aloft not being above four or five 
fathom decp, He added, that the — 
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the baſket was let down, the ſtronger the 
under-current was found, 

From this principal, it is eaſy to ac- 
count for that vaſt 
tiffually pouring in with the current out 
of the Atlantic into the Mediterranean, 
through the Streights of Gibraltar; a 
paſſage about twenty males broad; yet 
without any ſenſible rifing of the water 


along the coalt of Barbary, &c. or any | 
- overtlowing of the lands, which there lie 


very low. 

The method of finding the ſetting and 
drift of a current is thus: They firſt fix 
their boat, by throwing out a triangular 
piece of wood, with a piece of lead faſten- 


ed to it, and tied to the ftem of the boat 


with a cord, and letting it fink ftxty 
fathom, or more; or ſometimes, by a 


| kettle tied to the bowl, and funk as the 


other : by either of theſe means, the boat 
is brought to ride as at anchor : which 
done the log is hore, the glaſs turned, 
and as the log line veers out, the drift of 
the log is ſet with the compaſs. 

This ſhews whether there be any cur- 
rent, or none; and if any, which way 
it ſets, and at what rate it drives, ob- 
ſerving, however, to add ſomething to 
the Velocity for the boat's drift; for 
though the appears to ſtand ſtill, yet, in 
reality, the is found to move. This ad- 
dition experience has thus determined ; 
if the line the ride be fixty fathom, a 
third part of the drift is to be added; 
if eighty fathom, a fourth ; it an hun- 
dred a fifth. 

If a thip ſail along the direction of a 
current, it is evident the velocity of the 
current muſt be added to that of the veſ- 
ſel : if her courſe be directly againſt the 
current, it muſt; be ſubſtracted; if ſhe 
ſails athwart the current her motion will 
be compounded with that of the current, 
and her velocity augmented, or retarded, 
according to the angle of her direction 
with that of the direction of the cur- 
rent, i. 6. the will proceed in the diago- 
nal of the two lines of direction, and will 
deſcride or paſs through that diagonal 
in the ſame time wherein ſhe wand have 
deſ-tibed either of the tides, by the tepas 
rate forces. 

CURRIERS, thoſe: who drefs leather 
after it comes from the tan- ard. See 
Skinners. 

CURRYING, the method of prepar- 
ing leather with oil, tallow, &c. 

CURSLITOR, a clerk belonging 
to the court of chancery, whete bv- 
ſmeſs it is to make out original writs, 


draught of water con- 
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| They are twenty-four in number, maki 


a corporation of themſelves. To each 
them is allowed a diviſion of certain coun- 
ties, into which they iſſue out the original 
writs required by the ſubject. 1 
CORSOR, in mathematical inſtruments, 
is any imall piece in an equinoctial ring- 
dial that ſlides to the day of the moath, 
N n a muſical wind- 
inſtrument, like the baſſoon, whi 
the baſs ta the hautboy. . * Page 
CURTAIN, or CURTIN, in forti- 
fication. See Curtin, — 
CURTATE DISTANCE, in aftro- 
nomy, the diſtance of a planet frem the 
ſun to that point where a perpendicular let 
fall from tag planet meets with the ecliy- 
tic. . 
CURTEYN, Cu#tana, king Edward 
the Confeſſor's ſword, bore before the 
prince at coronations : its point is. ſaid 
to be broken off, as an emblem of mer- 


CY, 
CURTIN, CURTAIN, or COUR- 
TIN, in fortification, that part of the 
rampart which is betwixt the flanks of two 
baſtions bordered with a parapet five feet 
high, behind which the ſoldiers ſtand to 
fire upon the covert-way and into the 
moahF 2 
Argle of the CURTIN, thwt contained 
between the curtin and the flank. 
CURVATOR COCCYGIS, in anato- 
my, a name given by Albinos to a muſ- 
cle of the coccyx, difcovered by himſelf, 
and not deſcribed by any other author. 
CURVATURE ef a Line, is the pe- 
culiar manner of its bending, or flexture 
by which it becomes a curve of ſuch and 
ſuch peculiar properties. | | 
CURVES, in geometry, lines which 
running on continually in all directions, 
may be cut by a right line in more points 
than one. The doctrine of curves, and 
of the figures and ſolids generated by 
them, conliitvte what we call the bigher 
geometry. Curves are divided into alge- 
braical, or geometrical, and tranſcenden- 


tal. See Parabila, Diverging, and Equa- 
tion. | 
CURVET, or CORVET, in the ma- 


nege, an at is which the horſe's legs are 
ratie higher than in the Jemivolt ; bes 
ing a kind of !eap up, and a little fors 
wards, Wheremn the horſe. raiſes both his 
fors-legs at once, equally advanced, when 
he is going ftraight forward and not in a 
circle, and as his fore-legs are fallin 
he immediately raiſes his hind-legs, 2 
ly advanced, and not one before the other: 
to that all his four legs ate in the air at 
once 


G F 
ce; ud as he ſets them down, he 
marks hut twice with them. 

" CURVILINEAR, or CURVILINE.- | 
AL. figures bounded by curves. 

CUSC UTA, dodder, 1 in botany, 2 ge- 
mus of - plants. 

The ancients recommended it as purga- 
Eve : however, we ellegm it mare as an 
altenuant aud aperient, in obitruct ions of 
the viſcera, in jaundices, dropfics, and 
ether chrome difeafes. 
© CUSPIDATED PLANTS, in botany, 
tach plants whole ,Jeaves are pointed like 
a ear. 

; Tesrarkp Hyperbola, that whoſe 
ts concur in the angle of contact, aud 
gals re terminate. Sce H perbola. 
, CUSTOM, a term genot;ng the man- 
rs, ceremoules, and falhions of a people ; 
w which ſenſe jt implies fuch uſages as, 
though voluntary at firſt, ate yet, 1 
wadtice, become dereſſary. Caſtom 
Ce, both by lawyers, aud civilans, 
defined Ex na f,ripra, a lawy or right, 


and the conſent of our anceſtors : In 
which ſenſe it dands oppoſed to the * 
ta, or the written law. 
"CUSTOMS, the tribute or toll paid by 
merchants to the king, for goods export= 


ed or imported: they 3 are otherwiſe called 
duties. Sec Duty. 
CUSYOM-HOUSE, an office eſta- 


blitked by the king's authority in mari- 
time chies, or port towns, for the receipt 


and management of the cuſtoms and du- 


tics of importation and exportation, un- 
on merchandiſes. 


CUSTOM OFFICERS ſhall not have 
ſhips of their on, nor may they uſe 
merchandiſe ſactorage, nor keep A taveru. 
CUSTOMARY TENANTS, in law, 
fock-tenants as hold by the cuftom of the 


as their. ſpecial evideuce. Theſe 
wore e boud-men, or ſuch as held 


"Tos ;BREVIUM, the principal, 


clerk de ng ts the court of Common -, 

| dodnefs it is to receive and 

all the writs, made returnable in that 

3 filin every return by itſelf: and 

at. the end of each term, to recrive of the; 

thonotaries all the records of the Ni 
ius, called the patleas. 

CS ros ROT UI ORUM, an officer! 
who has the cuffody of the rolls and re- 
cords of the fellions of peace, aud of the; 
commiliion of the peace infelt, 


Cr ANEUS, in general, an appel- 


Ja ton given to w hatever belongs to the 
Entity vs Gan : hence we meet with u- 


written, el abliſhed by long aſage, | 
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| taneous caruncles, diſurders, eruptions, &. 
| See the articles Caruncle, Caris, Cuticle, 
| fich, &c. 
| CUT ICLE, Cuticulz, in anatomy, a 
thin membrane, cloſe] lying | upon he 
| fin, or cutis, of which it f-ems a part, 
| and to which it adheres very firmly, be- 
ing atſined by the intervention of the 
corpus reticulare. ; 
CUTICULAR, the fame with cuta · 
nevus. See Cutaneous. © 
CUTIS, the kin, in anatomy, the uni- 
verfal integument of the body; or a ſub- 
ftance made up of ſeveral Kinds of tendi- 
nous, membranous, vaicular,' and nervous 
fibres; the intertexture of Which is ſo 
much the inore wonderful, as i is diffi- 
| cult to unfuld. This texture is what” we 
commonly call leather, and it makes the 


n 


| body of the kin. It is not eafly torn, 


may be elongated in all directions, and 
aſterwards recovers itſelf : on the poſte= 
rior paris of the body it is thicker and 
more Jax than on the fore-parts, and 
on the palms of the hands and ſoles of 
— 42 it is both very thick and very 
lol: 

Beſides ſeveral continual openings in the 
| ſkin, it js perforated by an infinite number of 
ſmall holes, called pores, Which are of two 
kinds ; tome are more or leſs [erceivable 

by the naked ey”, ſuch as the orifices of 

the milky duds of the mummæ, the orifices 
of the excretory 'cayals' of the cutaneous 
glands, aud the paſſages of the hair: . * 

The other pores are imperceptible to the 
naked cye, but viſible through a micro- 
ſcope ; and their exiflente is Iiłewiſe prov- 
ed by the cutancous travſpyration, and by 
the effect of topical applications; and from 
theſe two phnomena they have been di- 
vided into arterial and venous pores. 

The ovthide of the ſkin is covered by a 
thin tranſparent web, cloſely joined to it, 
which is called epidermis, cuticula, or 
ſcarf ſkin, 


The uſes of the ſkin are numerous: 1. 


To ſbrround, cover, and deſend the parts 


that lie underneath it. 2. To be the organ 
of feeling. z. To be an univerſal emunc- 
tory to the body, cleay ſing the blood of its 
redundancirs, by the means of ſweat and 
perſpiration ; "while theſe, at the ſame time 
ſerve to preveit the acidity or drineſs of the 
cut's itſelf, 

CUTLER, an artificer, whoſe buſineſs 
it is to forge, temper, and mount all forts of 
knives, razors, Nicars, ſeiſſars, ſurgeons in- 
ſtruments, and Word- blades. 


CUTTER, ia naya!l affairs, a ſm 


veſſel uſed to navigaic ih the chaugel of Ea- 
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gland : they have commonly one maſts 
ate rigged as floops, and are employed in 
the king's ſervice to catch ſmugglers. 

_ CUTTING, in heraldry, the dividing 
a ſhield into two equal parts, from right to 
left, parallel to the horizon, or in the feſſe- 
way. 

CUTTING, in painting, the laying one 
ſtrong lively colour over another, without 
any ſhade or ſoftening. This hath always 
a diſagreeable etfeR. | 

CUTTING, in ſurgery, operation of ex- 
tracting the ſtone out of the human body. 

CUTTING in Wd, a particular kind of 
ſculpture, or engraving, denominated from 
the matter whereon it 15 employed. The 
ingenious art of cutting in wood was cer- 
tainly carried to a very great height about 
one hundred and fixty years ago: but at 
preſent it is in very low eſteem, having 


been long neglected, and the application of 


artiſts almoſt wholly employed on copper. 

CUTTING OF SLIPS, in gardening, 
the branches or fprigs of trees, or plants, 
cut or ſlipped of, to ſet again, which is 
. done in moiſt fine earth. The beſt time for 
this operation is from the middle of Au- 
_ guſt to the middle of April. If done in the 

ſpring, let them not fail of water in the 
ſummer. In providing them, fuch branches 
a5 have burs, knobs, or joints, are to be cut 
off two or three inches beneath the burs, 
&c. and the leaves are to be ſtripped off ſo 
far as they are placed in the earth, leaving 
no fide branch : ſmall rop ſprigs of two or 
three years growth, are the beſt for this 
Operation. 

CUT-WATER, in naval architecture. 
See Stem. 

CY ANUS, the blue - bottle in botany, a 
diſtin& genus of plants, according to Tour- 
nefort, but is comprehended by Linnæus 
among the centaurin. This plant is an 
aleixpharmic and uterine. It is ſaid to be 
of uſe alſo in the king's evil, in palpitations 
of the heart: and a water diſtilled from it, 
is of ſervice in an inflammation of the 
Eyes, &c. 

* CYBELE, in Pagan Mythology, the 
daughter of Cœlus and Terra, and the wife 
of her brother Saturn was alſo called Mag- 
natur. Thus, under the character of the 
elder veſta, the was repreſented fitting, to 
denote the ſtability of the earth ; the had 
a drum in her lap to fignify the earth's ca- 
vity, and the winds impriſoned in it; her 
head was crowned with towers, and the was 
ſurrounded with animals of various kinds 
Jporting about her, to expreſs her fruitful- 
neſs and bounty. But under the charac- 
ter of Cy bele, the made a more magniſi- 
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cent appearance, being crowned with. taws 
ers, ſeated in.a golden chariot drawn by 
lions, cloathed with a robe wrought with. 
flowers, and holding a key in her hand. 
Her parents afterwards owned her, and the 
fell in love with Aytis, by whom conceiv- 
ing, her father cauſed her lover to be lain, 
upon Which Cybele ran mad, and filled the 
woods with her lamentations. Soon after 
a plague and famine lay ing waſte the 
country, the oracle was conſulted, who ad- 
viſed them to bury Atys with great pomp, 
and to worthip Cybele as ,a goddeſs. On 
which they erected a temple to her honour, 
and placed lions at her feet, to denote her 
being educated by thoſe animals, All the 
prieſts of Cybele were eunuchs. 

CYCLE, in chronology, a certain pe- 
riod or feries of numbers, which regularly 
proceed from the firſt to the laſt, and then 
return again to the firit, and to circulate 
perpetually, 

CYCLE of the Sun, a revolution of 23 
years, which being elapſed, the dominical 
or Sunday Jetters, return to their former 
place, and proceed in the ſame order as be- 
fore, according to the Julian calendar. But 
the reformation made therein by 
Gregory, has occaſioned a conhderable 
alteration in this cycle: becauſe every hun- 
dredth year is common, confiſting only of 
365 days, whereas according to the Julian, 
account, it is biflextile, confiſting of 366 
days. To find the year of this cycle for 
any year of the Chriftian ra, add ninc to 
the current year of Chriſt, becauſethe cycle 
commenced niue years before the Chrittian 
zra, and divide the ſum by 28 the quoti- 
ent will ſhew the number of cycles which 
have revolved fince the firſt year before 
Chriſt, and theremainder, if any, will ſhew 
the current year of the cycle; but if there 
be no remainder, it ſhews that it is the laſt 
or twenty- eighth — of the ſolar cycle. 
Hence the year of the cycle being known, 
the dominical leiter, according to the la- 
lian account, is eafily found. But, as we 
have already obſerved, the ſeries will be 
interrupted in the Gregorian calendar, be- 
cauſe every fourth year is not Biſſextile, as 
in the Julian acconnt ; therefore a table of 
this kind will not point the dominical let- 
ters, according to the new ſtile, but for that 
century of years, for whickthe table is cal- 
culated. Sec Dominica] Letter. | 

CYCLE of the Myon, called alſo the 
golden number, and the Meromic cycle, 
ſrom its inventor Meton, the Athenian 1s 
a period of 19 years, which when they are 
completed, the new moons and full moons 
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Mat on whatever days the new and ful! 
moons fall this year, ninercen years hence 
they will happen on the very ſame days of 
the month, though not at the ſame hour, 

Meteon and the fathers of the primi- 
tive church thought; and therefore, at the 
rime of the council of Nice, when the 
method of finding the time for the obſerv- 
ing the feaſt of Eaſter was eſtabliſhed, the 
Heber of the lunar cycle were inſerted in 
the calendar, which, upon the account of 
their excellent uſe, were ſet in golden let- 
ters, and the year of the cycle called the 
rp number of that year, which how to 

nd, take the following rule: 

Add one to the-year of our Lord, and 
divide by 19, the remainder is the current 
br of this cycle, or golden number; but 
1 ir ſhews that it is the 

year of the cycle, and, conſequent! 
the dolden 1 8 F ox 


. CYCLOID, in geometry, one of the 


echanical, or, as others term them, tran - 
endental curves; called alſo the trochoid. 
,CYCLOIDAL, ſomething belonging 
fo a cycloid. Hence the cycloidal ſpace is 
the area bounded by the cycloid and its 
fubtenſe. | 
CYCLOP #DIA, or ENCYCLOPX- 
DIA. See Encyclopedia. ; 
CYDER, or CIDER, an excellent drink 
12 of the joice of apples, eſpecially the 
ore curious Kinds ; the juice of theſe 
Being eſteemed more cordial and pleaſant 
than chat of the wild harſh kinds; and 
#& it will not we preſume, be diſagreeable 
to the reader, we ſhall here give the me- 
thod of making this liquor in Devonſhire. 
In order to this, it is to be obſerved, 
I. That all the promiſcuous kinds of ap- 
* that have dropped from the trees, 
or time to time, are to be gathered up 
nd laid in a heap by thernſelves, and to 
de made into cyder, aſter having ſo lain 
About ten days. 
2. Such apples as are gathered from 
the trees, having already acquired ſome 
degree of maturity, are likewiſe to be 
Jard in a heap by themſelves for about a 
rtnight. : 
3. The latter hard fruits, which are 
fo be leſt on the trees tall the approach of 
rolt 1s apprehended, are to be laid in a 
fparire heap, where they are to remain a 
onth or fix weeks, by which, notwith- 
Ainding, fro, rainy &. their juices will 
receive ſuch a matuxition, as will prepare 
them for a kindly fermentation, and which 
they could not have, attained on the trees 
By mcans of 2 coldnels of the ſcaſon. 
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It is obſervable, that the riper and mel- 
tower the fruits are at the time of col. 
lecting them into heaps, the ſhorter ſhould 
be their continuance there ; and on the 
contrary, the harther, immaturer, an 
harder they are, the longer they thould - 
reſt, | 

Theſe heaps ſhould be made in an even 
and open part of an orchard, without any 
regard to covering from rain, dews, or 
| what elle may happen during the apples 
ſtaying there ; and whether they be cacs 
ried in and broke in wet or dry wheather, 
the thing is all the ſame. If it may 
be objected, by ſome, that during their 
having laid together in the heap, they 
may have imbibed great humidity, as 
well from the air as from the ground, 
rain, dews, &c. which are mixed with 
their juices ; the anſwer 1s, this will 
have no other effect than a kindly dilut- 
ing natural to the fruit, by which means a 
ſpeedier fermentation enſues, and all heter- 
rogencous humid particles are thrown off. 

The apples are then ground, and the 
pummice is received in a large open- 
mouthed-veſſel, capable of containing as 
much thereof as is ſufficient for one mak- 
ing, or one cheeſe. Though it has been a 
| cuſtom to let the pummice remain ſome 
hours in. the veſſel appropriated to contain 
it, yet that practice is by no means com- 
mendable; for if the fruits did not come 
ripe from the trees, or otherwiſe matured, 
the pummice, continuing in the vat too 
long, will acquire ſach harſbneſs ang 
coavſeneſs from the Kins as is never to be 
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ripened fruit, the continuing it too long 
there will occaſion it to contract a ſharp 
neſs that very often 15 followed with wan, 
of ſpirit and pricking ; nay ſometimes 
even becomes vinegar, or always continues 
of a wheyith colour; all which proceeds 
from the height of fermentation that it al- 
moſt inſtantly falls into on lying together; 
the pummice therefore ſhould remain no 
longer in the vat, than until there may be 
enough broke for one preſſing, or that all 
be made into a cheeſe, and preſſed the ſame 
day it is broken. 

When the cyder is prefſed, and cleared 
from any impurities by ſtraining it through 
a hair fieve, it is placed in a proper caſk to 
be fermented. Sce Fermentation. . 

CYGNUS, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation 
of the northern hemiſphere, conſiſtiug of 
17 ſtars according to Ptolomey's catalogue, 
of 19 in Tycho's, and in the Britannic ca- 
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CLI ND ER, in geometry, a ſolid. 
The ſection of every cylinder by a plane 
oblique to its baſe is an ellipfis. 

The ſuperfices of a right cylinder is 
equal to the periphery of the baſe, multi- 
plied into the length of its fide, 

The ſolidity of a cylinder is equal to the 
area of its baſe, multiphed jnro its alti- 
tude. | 

Cylinders of the ſame baſe, and ſtanding 
between the ſame parallels, are equal. 
Every cylinder is to a ſpheroid inſcribed 
in it, as 3 to 2. 

If the altitudes of two right cylinders be 

equal to the diameters of their baſes, thoſe 
cylinders are to one another as the cubes 
of the diameters of their baſes. 
We haye obſerved under the article 
C1RcLE, that if the diameter of any circle 
be multiplied by 3.14159,265306—, the 
product will be the circumference ; and 
fince every cylinder may be confidered as 
made of an infinite number of equa] cir- 
cles, it follows, that as 1, to 3.14159,26536 
, ſo is the diameter of any cylinder mul- 
tiplied by the height, tothe ſupertices of the 
cylinder; wherefore, if the product of the 
height of the cylinder into che diameter be 
multiplied by 3. 141 59, 26 536—, the pro- 
duct will give the ſuperficies of the cy- 
inder. 

And hence it alſo follows, that the ſoli- 
dity of any cylinder is found by multiply- 
ing the area of its baſe by its height or al- 
titude: putting therefore r for the radius 
of the baſe, c * the circumference; and a 

1 
= the 


for the altitude, we ſhall have 


ſolidity. But if the altitude be equal to the 
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diameter, then the ſolidity will be * 


2 
2 err, | 
And becauſe as 1, to 758539,81634= ; 
ſo is the ſquare the diameter of any circle 
its area. See Circle. 
CYLINDER-CHARGE, in gunnery, 
that part of a great gun which is poſſeſſed 
the powder and ball. | 
CYLINDER CONCAVE, in gun- 
nery, all the chace of a piece of ordnance. 
CYLINDER VACANT, in gunnery, 
that part of the hollow that remains empty, 
after the gun is charged, - 
CYLINDRICAL, in the form of, or 
reſembling, a cylinder, as, a cylindrical 
column, cylindrical compaſſes, mirrors, &c. 
CYLINDROID, in geometry, a ſolid 
body approaching to the figure of a cylins 
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der, but differing from it in ſome 
as having the bales elliptical, but parrallel 
D 

CY MATIUM, n architecture, a ments 
ber, or moulding, of the corniche, the 
profile of which is waved ; that is, concave 
at top, and convex at bottom. See Corniche. 

CYMBAL, a muſical infirument in uſe 
among the ancients. The cymbal was 
round, made of braſs, like our kettle- 
drums, and, as fomethink, in their form, 
but ſmaller, and of different uſe. 

CYNARA. See the article Artichoke, 

CYNICS, a ſect of ancient philoſo- 
phers, who valued themſelves upon their 
contempt of riches and ſtate, arts and ſci» 
ences, and almoſt every thing, except vir- 
tue br morality. RY 

CYNICSPASM, a kind of convulfiong 
wherein the patient imitates the howlings 
of dogs. | 

CYNOGLOSSUM, hquad's tongue, 
in botany, a genus of plants, the root of 
which is kept in the ſhops, and is eſteemed 
a pectoral and narcotic. 

Some recommend it in catarrhs, the go- 
norrh&a, and ſcrophulovs caſes, 

CWNOSURA, in aſtronomy, a name 
given by the Greeks to the conſtellation of 
urſa minor. See Urſa. 

This is the conſtellation next to the 
north pole. 

CYNOSURUS, dog's-tail graſs, in bo- 
tany, a genus of plants, whoſe corolla con- 
lifts of two valves; the exterior concave, 
longer, and ariſtated 7 the interior, plane, 
| withont My ariſta : the corolla ſurrounds 
the ſeed, which is fingle, of an oblong 
figure, and pointed at each end. 

CYON. See Cion. | 

CYPHER. See Cipher. 

CYPRESS, Cypreſſus, the Engliſh name 
of a genus of trees. See Cupreſſus, 

CYPEINUS, in ichthyology, a very 
numerous genus of filhes, comprehending 
the roach, tench, carp, gudgeon, barbel, 
chub, bream, bleak, &c. 

CYRENAICS, Cyrenaici, a ſect of an- 
cient philoſophers, ſo called from their 
founder, Ariſtippus of Cyrene, a diſciple 
of Socrates. The great principle of their 
doctrine was, that the ſupreme good of 
man in this life is pleaſure ; whereby they 
not only meant a privation of pain and a 
tranquillity of mind, but an aſſemblage of 
all mental and ſeuſual pleaſures, particu- 
larly the laſt. 

CYST, the bag, or tunic, including all 
incyſted rumours, as the ſchirrhus, athero- 
ma, &c. See Schirrhus, Atberoma, &c. 5 
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If in extracting an inceſted tumour, the 
including cyſt be broke, or wounded, care 
maſt be taken to remove it, otherwiſe the 
tumour will ſpeedily return. See Encyſted 
Tumours. 

Indeed if the tumour be a ſchirrhns, 
ſarcoma, ſteatoma, or in a glandular part, 
the contents are hard enough to make a 
clean extirpation of it, netwithſtanding its 
including coats be wounded : but when the 
matter of the tumour is ſoft or fluid, by its 
eſcaping, the tumour will become flaccid, 
ſo that it will hardly be poſũble to make a 
clean extirpation of the.cyft, without leav- 
ing ſome fragment behind, which muſt in 
That caſe be brought away by dreſſing 
the abſceſs with digeſtives, &c. See Ab- 
faßt. 

CTSTIC, a name given to two arteries 
and twoveins opening intothe gall-bladder. 

CTSTIC DUCT, Cyflicus Ductus, a 
pipe that goes into the neck of the cyitis, 
or gall bladder. 
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- CYSTIC BILE, one of the two kinds 


of bile,” being diſtinguithed into the cyſtic 
and hepatic bile. The cyſtic bile is very 
bitter, thicker, and more coloured than 
the hepatic. 

CYSTIS, in anatomy, the fame with 
veſicula, or bladders. See Bladder and 
Veficula. 

CYSTUS, in botany, a name anci-utly 
given tothe alkekengi. Sce Alkehengi. 

 CYTISO-GENISTA, in botany. Sec 
Giniſta. 

CZAR, a title of honour aſſumed by the 
emperors of Ruſia, No doubt but this 
title was taken by corruption, from cxſar, 
emperor; and accordingly they bear an 
eagle, as the ſymbol of their empire, 
and the word CAR in their arms: yet 
they make a diſtinction between czar and 
cxiar, the firſt being taken for the 
king's name, and the other for the em- 
peror's. 
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